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I.  On  the.  Relation  between  the  Radiating  and  Absorhktg  Powert 
of  dijfereat  Bodies  for  . Light  and  Meat*  By  &•  KinCHHOFV^e. 

A BODY  placed  within  a  covering  whose  temperatare  is  the 
same  as  its  own,  is  unaffected  by  radiation,  and  most 
therefore  absorb  as  many  rays  as  it  emito.    Hence  it  has  long 

been  concluded  that,  at  the  same  temperatare,  the  ratio  between 
the  radiating  and  absorbing  powers  of  all  bodies  is  the  same, — 
it  being,  however,  assumed  that  bodies  only  emit  rays  of  one 
kind.  This  law  has  been  verified  experimentally,  especially  by 
MM.  de  la  Proyostave  and  Desains,  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
homogeneonaoesa  of  the  emitted  rays  could  at  least  be  so  lir 
assnmedy  inasmneh  as  th^  were  aH  invisible.  Whether  the  same 
law  holds  good  when  bodies  emit  rays  of  different  kinds  (which, 
stiietly  speaking,  is  always  the  case),  has  never  hitherto  been  de- 
termined theoretically  or  by  experiment.  I  have,  however,  now 
found  that  the  law  in  quest  ion  extends  to  this  case  also,  provided 
that  by  the  radiating  power  the  intensity  of  one  species  of  emitted 
rajs  be  understood,  and  that  the  absorbing  power  be  estimated 
with  reference  to  rays  of  the  same  kind.  Taken  in  this  way,  the 
ratio  of  the  radiating  and  absorbing  powers  of  all  bodies  at  the 
same  temperature  is  the  same.  I  shall  first  give  the  theoretieri 
proof  of  this  principle,  and  then  develope  certain  remarkable 
consequences  that  immediately  follow  therefrom,  which  partly 
explain  phsenomena  already  known,  and  partly  suggest  new  ones. 

All  bodies  emit  rays,  the  quality  and  intensity  of  which 
depend  on  the  nature  and  temperature  of  the  bodies  themselves. 
In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  rays  of  other  kinds, — as,  for  example,  when  a  body 

*  Translated  by  Mr.  F.  Guthrie  from  Poggendorflf's  Annalen,  vol.  cix. 
p.  2/6. 
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is  sufficiently  chars:o(!  with  electricity,  or  when  it  is  phospho- 
rescent or  fluorescent.    Such  cases  are,  however,  here  excluded. 

When  a  hody  encounters  rays  from  without,  it  absorbs  a  por- 
tion of  them  and  converts  it  into  heat.  But,  besides  this  species 
of  absorption,  there  may,  under  certain  circumstances^  be  others, 
as,  for  example,  when  a  body  is  phosphorescent  or  fluorescent. 
It  is,  however,  here  asanmed  that  all  absorbed  rays  are  converted 
into  heat. 

§  1 .  Before  the  body  C  (fig.  1),  imagine  two  screens, 
Sg,  to  be  placed,  containing  openings  1  and  2,         Yig,  1. 

whose  dimensions  must  be  regarded  as  infi-   ft^ 

nitely  small  in  comparison  with  their  distance 
apart,  and  each  of  which  has  a  middle  point. 
Through  these  two  openings  a  pencil  proceeds 
from  the  body  G.   Of  this  pencil  let  Uiat  part 

be  considered  which  consists  of  waves,  the       —J-  • 

length  of  which  lies  between  \  and  X+ilX,  and 

let  this  be  divided  into  two  component  parts 

polarized  in  the  pei'pendicular  planes  a  and  b  passing  through 

the  axis  of  the  pencil.    Let  the  intensity  of  the  part  polarized  in 

a  be  E</X :  E  is  then  the  radiating  power  of  the  body. 

Conversely,  a  pencil  of  rays  polarized  in  plane  a,  and  having 
waves  of  the  length  \,  falls  on  the  body  C  through  the  openings 
2  and  1,  Of  this,  nart  is  absorbed  by  the  body,  the  rest  being 
partly  reflected  and  partly  transmitted.  Let  the  ratio  of  the 
absorbed  to  the  incident  rays  be  called  A;  then  A  will  represent 
the  power  of  absorption  of  the  body. 

The  magnitudes  E  and  A  depend  on  the  nature  and  tempera- 
ture of  C,  on  the  position  and  form  of  the  openings  1  and  2,  on 
the  magnitude  X,  and  on  the  position  of  the  plane  a.  It  will  be 
shown  that  the  ratio  of  E  to  A  is  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  body ;  it  will  thence  necessai'ily  follow  that  it  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  positioii  of  the  plane  a,  and  its  indCTendenoe  of 
the  position  and  form  of  the  openings  1  and  2  will  thence  be 
easQy  deduced,  so  that  it  only  remains  to  be  determined  how  far 
it  dqienda  on  the  temperature  of  C  and  the  wave-length  X. 

The  proof  I  am  about  to  give  of  the  law  above  stated,  rests  on 
the  supposition  that  bodies  can  be  imagined  which,  for  infinitely 
small  thicknesses,  completely  absorb  all  incident  rays,  and  neither 
reflect  nor  transmit  any.  I  shall  call  such  bodies  perfectly  black, 
or,  more  briefly,  black  bodies.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place 
to  investigate  the  radiating  power  of  bodies  of  this  description. 

6  2.  Let  C  be  a  black  bodv.  Let  its  radiating  power  (gene- 
ralfy  indicated  by  E)  be  called  e.  It  will  be  shown  that  e 
remains  the  same  when  C  b  replaced  by  any  other  black  hody  of 
the  same  temperature. 
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Imagine  the  body  C  enclosed  in  a  black  covering,  of  which  the 
teen  Sj  forms  a  part. '  Let  the  second  screen,  S^,  be  black 
also^  and  let  the  two  be  united  all  round  by  black  walls  (fig.  2). 


Fig.  2. 


Let  the  opening  2  be  in  the  first  place  closed  by 
a  black  surface,  which  I  shall  call  surface  2,  and 
let  the  whole  system  be  kept  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature by  being  completely  enclosed  in  a  co- 
vering impermeable  to  heat,  as,  for  eiample,  in 
ft  pednetly  refleeting  rariaee.  Then,  sinee  the 
temperature  of  the  body  G  remains  constant, 
the  intensity  of  the  incident  rays  (which,  ac- 
cording to  hypothesis,  it  entirely  absorbs)  must 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  emitted  rays.  Now  imagine  surface  2 
to  be  removed  and  replaced  by  a  portion  of  a  perfectly  reflecting 
spherical  mirror  having  its  centre  in  the  middle  point  of  open- 
ing 1.  The  equilibrium  of  the  temperature  of  the  system  will 
be  nndistnrbe^  and  the  equality  of  the  intenaitiea  of  die  ^ttod 
and  incident  rava  muat  therefore  stiU  sobnst.  Aa,  however,  the 
body  G  emits  the  same  rays  as  before,  it  follows  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  rays  that  impinge  on  it  muat  be  the  same  in  both 
cases.  By  the  removal  of  surface  2,  those  rays  are  withdrawn 
from  the  body  whicli  proceeded  from  that  surface  through  open- 
ing 1.  In  the  place  of  the  rays  so  withdrawn,  the  mirror  applied 
at  2  reflects  back  on  the  body  the  rays  which  proceeded  from  it 
through  the  openings  1  and  2*.  Whence  it  may  be  concluded 
that  tike  intensity  of  the  pencil  which  proceeds  finMn  the  body 
G  through  the  openings  1  and  3,  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the 
peneil  which  at  the  same  temperature  proceeds  from  sorftce  % 
through  opening  1 .  But  this  is  independent  of  the  form  and 
constitution  of  the  body  C.  The  alleged  law  is  therefore  proved 
when  all  the  rays  of  the  pencils  compared  have  the  same  wave- 
length X,  and  are  polarized  in  the  same  plane  a.  Regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  possible  diversity  of  these  rays  renders  somewhat 
more  complex  considerations  necessary. 

§  8.  In  the  arrangement  represented  in  fig.  2, 
imagpuu  a  small  plate  P  (fig.  3)  placed  between 
openings  1  and  2,  which  in  the  visible  rays 
displays  the  colours  of  thin  plates,  and  which, 
partly  on  account  of  its  extreme  thinness,  and 
partly  on  account  of  its  material  constitution, 
neither  absorbs  nor  emits  any  perceptible  quan- 
tity of  rays.  Let  this  plate  be  so  placed  that 
it  cuts  the  pencil  passing  between  1  and  2  at  the 

♦  The  effect  of  the  diflfraction  of  the  rays  by  the  edges  of  opening  1  is 

uiat  1  and  2,  though  infloitely 


Fig.  3. 


hoe  neglected.  Tliis  is  allowable  if  openingt 
small  in  comparison  with  their  distance  apart,  be 
in  wupanaon  with  the  length  of  a  wave. 

B  2 


aa  veiy  gieat 
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angle  of  polarization,  the  plane  of  incidence  being  a.  Let  the  wall 

which  unites  Sj  and  Sgbe  so  situated  that  the  image  cast  by  plate 
P  of  opening:  2  lies  in  it ;  and  in  the  place  and  of  the  form  of  this 
image  imagine  an  opening,  which  I  shall  call  opening  3.  Let 
opening  2  be  closed  by  a  black  surface  of  the  same  temperature 
as  the  rest  of  the  system,  and  let  opening  3  be  closed,  in  the 
fint  place  by  a  nmilar  surface  (whieh  I  Bball  call  auifooe  3)^  and 
secondly,  by  a  perfect  concave  mirror,  having  its  centre  in  the 
image  which  the  plate  P  casts  of  opening  1.  In  both  cases  the 
equilibrium  of  temperature  remains  undisturbed,  and  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  mentioned  in  the  last  section ;  it  thence  follows 
that  the  sum  of  the  intensity  of  the  rays  withdrawn  from  the 
body  by  the  removal  of  surface  3,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
intensities  of  the  rays  incident  on  the  body  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  the  mirror.  Let  a  black  screen  Sg,  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  rest  of  the  ayatem,  be  so  placed  that  no  rays  emap- 
natin|f  from  opening  8  can  reach  the  oody  directly.  The>  first 
•nm  18  then  the  intensity  of  the  rays  which  proceed  from  sur- 
face 3,  are  reflected  by  plate  P,  and  pass  through  the  opening  1 ; 
let  this  be  indicated  by  Q.  The  second  sum  consists  of  two 
parts :  one  depending  on  the  body  C,  which  is 

=  j  d\er\ 

where  r  indicates  a  magnitude  depending  on  the  constitution  of 
plate  P,  and  independent  of  X;  the  second  part  consisting  of 
rays  which  have  proceeded  from  some  portion  of  the  black  wall 
uniting  Sj  and  S2,  have  penetrated  plate  P,  and  have  been 
reflected,  first  by  the  mirror,  and  then  by  P.  This  portion  I 
shall  indicate  by  R.  It  is  unnecessary  further  to  determine  the 
value  of  R,  it  being  sufficient  to  observe  that  R,  like  Q,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  C.  Between  these  magnitudes^  then, 
there  subsists  the  following  equation : 

j^*^rfA^+R=Q. 

If,  now,  the  body  C  be  replaced  by  some  other  black  body  of  the 
same  temperature,  «'  indicating  for  this  body  what  e  does  for  the 
other,  then 

Whence 

f  *<iX(«-«')r«=0. 
Now  let  the  index  of  refraction  of  plate  P  be  supposed  to  be 
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infinitely  near  unity.  From  the  theory  of  the  colours  of  thin 
plates,  it  follows  thkt 

where  p  indicates  a  magnitude  proportional  to  the  thickness  of 

the  plate,  and  independent  of  X,  and  p  a  magnitude  independent 
of  the  thickness  of  the  plate.   The  former  equation  then  becomes 

rfA.(e-€')/)«8in*|.=0. 


And  since  this  equation  holds  good  whatever  be  the  thickness  of 
plate  P,  that  is,  whatever  be  the  value  of  p,  it  may  be  deduced 
that  whatever  \  may  be, 

e^ef^O. 

In  order  to  prove  this,  in  the  above  equation  for  su^^^  substitute 

i(oo.4£-4co.2|+3), 
and  differentiate  twice  with  respect  to  p,  we  then  have 

dafa  {esm2pa'^e«Mpa)  sO. 


i 


And  sinoe  when  ^  is  any  function  of  a, 


as  will  be  seen  if  s  be  substituted  for  a,  the  above  equation  may 


2 

be  written  as  follows : 


da(^^—  2faj  cos  pa = 0. 


Multiply  this  equation  by  dp  cos  op,  where  a  is  auy  magnitude 
whatever,  and  integrate  from  /» = 0  to  J9  as  oo .  Then  by  Fourier's 
formula,  that 

J   dp  cos  px^   dsi^{a)  cos  pa=-^  ^X, 
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From  whicb  it  follows,  either  that  fa  is  nothing  for  e?ery  valae 
of  a,  or  that  it  is  infinitely  great  when  m  vanishes.  But  when  « 
vanishes^  X  becomes  infinite.  Kecollccting  then  the  meaning  of 
fa,  and  recollecting  also  that  p  is  a  proper  fraction,  and  that 
neither  e  nor  ^  can  become  infinite  when  X  increases  without 
limits  the  second  alternative  cannot  be  admitted^  and  therefore 
for  every  value  of  \  we  must  have 

§  4.  If  the  pencil  which  proceeds  from  the  black  body  C 
through  the  openings  1  and  2  consisted  partly  of  rays  polarized 
in  a  plane,  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  polarized  portion  must 
rotate  when  the  body  itself  rotates  about  the  axis  of  the  pencil. 
Such  a  rotation  must  therefore  affect  the  value  of  e.  But  since^ 
by  the  above  equation,  no  such  eflfeel  can  be  admitted^  itfidlowa 
that  no  part  of  the  pencil  can  be  so  polarized.  It  can  also  be 
shown  that  no  part  of  the  pencil  can  be  circularly  polarized.  We 
shall  not  give  the  proof  of  this  here.  Without  this  it  will  be 
admitted  that  black  bodies  can  be  imagined  so  constituted  that 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  they  should  emit  rays  circularly 
polarized  in  one  direction  more  than  the  other.  All  the  black 
bodies  hereafter  mentioned  are  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind^  viz. 
that  they  emit  no  polarized  rays  whatever. 

§  6.  The  magnitude  indicated  by  e  depends^  not  onbr  on  the 
temperature  and  length  of  the  wave^  but  also  on  the  rorm  and 
relative  position  of  the  openings  1  and  2.  Let  and  t&,  be 
the  projections  of  these  openings  on  the  planes  which  cut  the 
pencil  at  right  angles  to  ita  aads^  and  let  a  be  the  distance  of  the 
openings  apart ;  then 

where  I  is  a  function  of  the  length  of  the  wave  and  the  tempe- 
rature only. 

§  6.  As  the  form  of  the  body  C  is  arbitrary,  we  may  substi- 
tute for  it  a  surface  which  exactly  tills  the  opening  1,  and  which 
we  shall  call  surface  1.  The  screen  S,  may  then  be  imagined  to 
be  nmoved.  The  sereen  may  also  be  remove^*  if  the  penoil 
to  whidi  e  relates  be  defined  as  that  which  prooeeda  horn  sur- 
hoe  1  and  is  inddent  on  surface  2,  whidi  exactly  fflls  the 
opening  2. 

§  7.  A  consequence  that  immediately  follows  from  the  equa- 
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tioD  last  obtained,  and  which  will  afterwards  be  made  use  of,  is 
that  openings  1  and  2  may  be  interchanged. 

§  8.  We  shall  now  establish  a  law  which  may  be  r^^arded  as 
a  generalization  of  that  announced  in  the  laat  section. 

Between  the  two  black  aurfiuses  1  and  2  of  equal  temperature, 
imagine  a  body  placed  which  maj  refract,  reflect,  and  absorb 
the  zaya  which  pass  between  them  in  any  way  whatever.  Several 
peneib  may  reach  surface  2  from  surface  1 ;  of  these  let  one  be 
chosen,  and  let  that  part  of  it  be  taken  when  it  leaves  1,  which 
consists  of  waves  of  length  between  X  and  X  +  dX,  and  let  this  be 
divided  into  two  component  parts  polarized  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  in  the  planes  and  Let  that  part  of  the  first 
compouent  which  reaches  2  be  itself  divided  into  two  parts, 
whose  planes  of  polanntion  are  the  perpendicular  bat  otherwise 
arbitrary  planes  a^,  b^.  -  Let  the  intensity  of  the  part  polarised 
in  be  KdX,  Of  the  pencil  which  pursues  the  same  path,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction,  vis.  from  2  to  1,  consider  at  2  the  part 
which  consists  of  the  waves  whose  len*2:th  lies  between  X  and 
X  +  dX,  and  let  it  again  be  divided  into  two  parts  polarized  in 
.  the  planes  and  b^,  and  let  the  portion  of  the  first  component 
part  that  reaches  1  be  also  divided  into  two  components  polarized 
in  a  J  and  b^.  Let  the  intensity  of  the  part  polarized  in    be  JL'dX, 

Then  K=K'. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  shall,  in  the  first  place,  be  esta- 
blished on  the  hypothesis,  first,  that  the  rays  suffer  no  diminu- 
tion of  intensity  on  their  path,  that  is,  that  the  refractions  and 
reflexions  to  which  they  may  be  sabjected  cause  no  loss,  and 
that  there  is  no  absorption;  and  secondly,  that  the  rays  that 
proeeed  from  1  polarised  in  «i,  imj^nge  on  2  polarised  in  Ojusnd 
conversely. 

Through  the  middle  point  of  1  let  a  plane  be  pkeed  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  incident  and  emerging  pencil,  and  in 
this  plane  let  a  system  of  rectangular  coordinates  be  taken,  of 
which  the  middle  point  of  1  is  the  origin.  Let  x^,  be  the  coor- 
dinates of  some  point  in  this  plane  (fig.  4).  At  the  distance  of 
unity  from  this  plane  let  another  plane  be  taken  p^g,  4, 
pmll^  to  the  first,  and  containing  a  system  of 
eoordmates  parallel  to  the  first  system,  baring 
its  origin  in  the  axis  of  the  pencil.  Let  ^3, 
be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  in  this  plane.  Simi- 
larly, let  a  plane  be  taken  passint^  through  the 
middle  point  of  2,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  incident  and  emerging  pencil,  and  in  this 
plane  let  a  system  of  rectangular  coordinates  be 
taken  having  the  middle  point  of  2  for  its  origin. 
Let  ap^     be  the  eoorduMites  of  a  point  in  this 
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plane.  Lastly,  at  tlic  distance  of  unity  from  the  last  plane,  and 
parallel  to  it,  let  a  fourth  plane  be  taken,  containing  a  system  of 
rectangular  coordinates  parallel  to  those  in  the  third  plane,  and 
having  the  axis  of  the  |^encil  for  its  origin.  Let  be  the  co- 
ordiii«tfS8  of  any  point  in  this  plane. 

From  the  point  x^y^  a  ray  is  supposed  to  proceed  to  the  point 
x^^.  Let  the  time  it  takes  to  pass  from  one  pCNnt  to  the  other 
be  called  T.  ThenT  is  some  function  (tf  'iSfii  ^^^.t  which  we  will 
suppose  to  be  known.  If  the  points  x^^  lie  in  the  path  of 
the  ray,  and  if  for  the  sake  of  orevity  the  velocity  of  the  ray  in 
vacuo  be  taken  as  unity,  then  the  time  required  to  pass  from 
x^^  to  ^4^4  will  be 

If  the  points  x^y^  x^y^  were  given,  and  the  points  x\y^,  x^y^ 
were  required,  they  might  be  found  from  the  condition  that  the 
above  expression  is  a  minimnm.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the 
eight  coordinates,  x^,  y|,  X2,  x^  y^  x^,  y^  are  very  small,  the 
condition  that  the  foar  points  of  whieh  they  are  the  coordinates  * 
shall  all  lie  in  the  path  of  the  same  ray  is  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing equations : — 

Now  let  ffi^i  be  a  point  in  the  projection  of  surface  1  on  the 
plane  x^y^,  and  let  dxi  djfi  be  the  element  of  this  projection  which 
contains  the  point  x^y^j  and  which  must  be  considered  as  infi- 
nitely small  as  compared  with  the  surfaces  1  and  2.  Let  x^y^ 
be  a  point  in  a  ray  which  proceeds  from  1  to  2,  dx^dy^  the  su- 
perficial element  containing  the  point  argj/g,  and  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  dx^  dy^.  The  intensity  of  the  rays  whose  waves 
are  of  the  length  already  mentioned,  and  which  are  polarized  iu 
the  given  planey  and  prooeed  from  x^y^  through  x^y^t  is  then, 
according  to  §  6, 

dXl  dgy  dy^  d»^dif^ 

Now  according  to  the  hypothesis  we  have  assumed,  the  pencil 
arrives  at  2  with  its  intensity  undiminished,  and  forms  an  ele- 
ment of  the  magnitude  indicated  by  lUlX.  l¥henoe  ibr  K  we 
must  have  the  integral 

taken  between  the  proper  limits. 
The  integration  acowding  to    and     must  be  between  the 
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values  which  those  magnitudes  have  according  to  the  equations 
above  obtaiDcd,  while  and  are  constant,  and  x^y^  have  all 
the  different  values  which  answer  to  the  diflferent  points  of  the 
projection  of  surface  2  on  the  plane  x^y^ ;  the  integrals  aocord- 
ing  to  x,yi  must  then  be  taken  over  the  projection  of  aoi&oe  1. 
The  dmible  integral, 

^^dXf^dy^ 

ao  limited  is 

or  applying  the  equations  ibr  and 

where  the  integrals  are  to  be  taken  over  the  projection  of  sur- 
face 2.  Whence 

where  the  integrals  are  to  be  taken  OTcr  the  projections  of  sur- 
fima  1  and  2. 

If  the  magnitode  K'  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  it  being  remem- 
bered that  a  ray  takes  the  same  time  to  pass  between  two  points 
down  the  same  path  in  either  diiectionj  the  same  expression  will 
be  found  for  K'  as  for  K.  The  proposition  to  be  proved  is  thus 
demonstrated,  subject  to  the  limitation  already  mentioned.  This 
limitation  may,  however,  be  got  rid  of  by  means  of  an  observa- 
tion made  by  Helmholtz  in  his  '  Physical  Optica,^  p.  169.  Helm- 
holtz  here  sajs  (with  somewhat  different  notation),  ''A  tvf  ot 
fight  prooeedmg  fiom  |ioint  1  arrives  at  point  2  after  suffering 
any  number  of  refractionsi  reflexions,  &e.  At  point  1  let  any 
two  perpendicular  planes  a^,  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  .the 
ray;  and  let  the  vinrations  of  the  ray  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  in  each  of  these  planes.  Take  similar  planes  a^,  hq  in  the 
ray  at  point  2 ;  then  the  following  proposition  may  be  demon- 
strated. If  when  the  quantity  i  of  light  polarized  in  the  plane 
flj  proceeds  from  1  in  the  direction  of  the  given  ray,  the  part  k 
thereof  of  light  polarized  in  %  arrives  at  2,  then^  conversely, 
\i  the  quantity  t  of  light  polarized  in  proceeds  from  2,  the 
same  quantity  k  of  light  polarised  in         arrive  at  IV 

This  proposition  of  Helmholtz  ceases  to  huld  good,  as  he  himself 
observes,  when  the  plane  of  poUunntioii  of  the  rav  suffers  any  alteration 
such  as  that  produced  by  magnetism,  according  to  l''araday's  discovery.  In 
what  follows,  therefore,  the  effect  of  magnetic  force  must  be  excluded. 
Helmholtz  limits  his  proposition  also  by  the  suppontion  that  light  suffers 
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Applying  this  propoatioii^  and  lepreienting  by  7  the  latio  t, 

in  whichever  direction  the  ray  passes  between  the  points  d^jy, 
ttid  a^^y^  m  eixptmixm  ii  obtained  for  K  and  K'  which  only 
diffion  nom  that  above  obtained  by  the  ooonrranee  of  7  as  a 

factor  under  the  integral  sign. 

The  equality  of  K  and  K'  therefore  still  subaista,  even  when  7 
has  different  values  in  the  rays  into  which  any  one  of  the  com- 
pared pencils  may  be  considered  as  divided ;  it  is,  for  example, 
unaffected  if  any  part  of  the  pencil  be  intercepted  by  a  screen. 

§  9.  The  following  proposition  may  also  be  proved  of  the 
same  pencils  as  were  compared  in  the  last  section.  Of  the 
pmil  which  proceeds  from  1  to  2I>  eoQaidBr  at  9  that  part  whioh 
consists  of  waves  whose  length  Kes  between  X  and  xtx,  and  let 
it  be  divided  into  two  components  polarised  in  and  Let 
the  intensity  of  the  first  of  these  components  be  B-dX,  Of  the 
pencil  that  proceeds  from  2  to  1,  consider  at  2  the  part  consist- 
ing of  waves  whose  length  lies  between  \  and  \  +  d\,  and  divide 
this  into  two  parts  polarized  in  and  b^.  Let  the  intensity  of 
that  portion  of  the  first  part  which  arrives  at  1  be  BJdX,  Then 
must 

H=H'. 

The  proof  of  this  proposition  is  as  follows : — Let  K  and  K' 
have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  previous  section,  L  and  L' 
being  the  magnitudes  that  K  and  K'  become  when  planes  and 
b^  are  interchanged.    Then  L  =  L',  just  as  K=K',  and  also 

H  =  K  +  L; 

Ibf  rays  polarized  perpendicularly  to  each  other,  provided  they 

are  parts  of  a  non-polarized  ray,  do  not  interfere  when  they  are 
brought  back  to  a  common  plane  of  polarization ;  and,  according 
to  §  4,  surface  1  emits  none  but  non-polarized  rays. 
Lastly,  we  must  have 

H'«K'  +  L', 

because  two  rays,  whose  planes  of  polarization  are  perpendicular, 
do  not  interfere.    From  these  equations  it  follows  that  H  =  11'. 

J 10.  Let  fig.  2  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  §  3;  only  let  the 
y  ClMnoumgerbladcybutabodycdrany  kind.  Iietopen* 
ing  2  be  closed  by  surfiEUse  2 ;  then  a  pencil  proceeding  from  tiluB 
Borfoioe  through  opening  1  reaches  G,  and  is  there  partly  absorbed 
and  partly  dispersed  in  various  directions  by  reflexion  and  refrac- 
tion.  Of  this  pencil  between  1  and  2  let  that  part  be  considered 

no  change  of  refraugibihty  such  as  occura  in  fluorescence ;  this  limitation, 
however,  ceases  to  1w  neeenaiy  if,  in  the  application  of  the  proposition, 
only  rays  of  a  given  length  of  wave  are  regarded. 
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which  consists  of  waves  whose  length  Hes  between  \  and  \-^d\ 
and  let  it  be  divided  into  two  components  polarized  in  a  and  its 
perpendicular.  Let  that  ^art  of  the  iirst  component  which  is 
not  abiorbed  by  and  wliidi  tlmlince  ffwIiM  tlie  black  covo^- 
ing  m  whicib  the  body  C  is  endowd,  be  VHdk,  Of  the  rap  diat 
proceed  from  the  covering  and  are  incident  on  C,  a  certain  por- 
tion reach  aurface  2  through  opening  1.  The  body  C  thus  ori- 
ginates a  pencil  of  rays  which  is  incident  on  surface  2  through 
opening  1.  Of  this  pencil  consider  that  part  which  consists  of 
waves  whose  length  lies  between  X  and  \  -f  d\  and  let  this  be 
divided  into  two  parts  polarized  in  plane  a  and  its  perpendicular. 
Iiet  the  intensity  of  the  first  component  be  Md\,    Then  is 


This  follows  from  the  proposition  established  in  the  last 
tion^  by  applying  that  proposition  to  all  the  pencila  which  aur- 
face 2  and  all  the  elements  of  the  black  covenng  exchange  with 
each  other  through  the  medium  of  the  body  and  then  sum* 
ming  the  equations  so  obtained. 

§  11:  Let  the  arrangement  represented  in  fig.  3,  and  described 
in  §  3^  be  again  taken^  however,  being  no  longer  a  black  body, 
but  one  of  any  kind.  In  both  the  casea  described  in  that  aection 
the  eqoilibrinm  of  temperature  must  atiU  aubaiaty  and  thenfora 
the  tw  viva  that  i«  withdrawn  from  the  body  by  the  removal  of  the 
surface  3,  will  be  equal  to  the  vis  viva  it  receives  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  concave  mirror.  Let  the  letters  used  in  §  3  have  the 
same  meaning  as  in  that  section,  and  let  E  and  A  have  the  sig- 
nification given  them  in  §  1.  Then  the  vis  viva  withdrawn  from 
the  body  C  by  the  removal  of  surface  3  is,  according  to  §  7, 


00 

d\erhm 


Tbe  m  xwa  which  the  body  receivee  by  means  of  the  eoncafe 
mirror  cousists  of  three  parts  ^—The  first  due  to  the  rays  emitted 
by  C  itself;  this  is 

dXY^k. 


The  second  due  to  the  rays  whicb«  having  j^rooeeded  from  the 
part  of  the  black  covering  opposite  the  minor,  have  paaaed 
through  the  plate  and  have  been  reflected,  first  by  the  nunrar^ 
andthenagain  by  P.  This,  according  to  §  9»  i« 


^?Xer(l— r)A. 

The  third  and  last  part  is  due  to  the  rays  which  have  fallen  on  C 
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from  various  parts  of  the  black  covering,  have  been  thence  re- 
flected or  refracted  through  opening  1  towards  surface  2,  have 
been  reflected  by  the  plate  P,  and  again  by  the  mirror  at  3,  and, 
lastly^  again  reflected  by  P  through  opening  1.  If  M  then  have 
the  meaning  given  it  in  §  10,  this  last  part 

(QO 

It  may  appear  donbtfiil  whether  the  above  expressiona  for  the 
first  and  thira  of  these  portions  are  correct  when  C  is  in  such  a 
position  that  a  finite  portion  of  the  pencil  proceeding  from  2 
through  opening  1,  and  incident  on  C,  is  by  C  reflected  back 
towards  2.    Such  cases  are  therefore  for  the  present  excluded. 

According  to  §  10,  M  =  M',  aud  by  deflnition  M'=€(l— A). 
The  third  part  ia  therefore 

whenee  we  have  the  equation 

And  from  considerations  identical  with  those  mentioned  in  §  3 
with  referenoe  to  a  aiidlar  eqiiatbii>  tiie  comeliukm  may  be  drawnj 
that  for  every  value  of  X 

E 

orj  patting  for  e  its  value  as  obtained  in  §  5, 

E  _rWjW^ 

A-^~^- 

The  proposition  we  undertook  to  prove  is  therefore  established, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  no  finite  part  of  the  pencil  that 
proceeds  from  surface  2  through  opening  1,  and  is  incident  on 
the  body  is  reflected  back  by  C  to  surface  2.  That  the  pro- 
position is  true  without  this  limitation,  is  obvious  when  we 
eonsider  that,  if  the  condition  in  question  be  not  fulfilled,  it  is 
only  necessary  that  the  body  G  should  be  turned  through  an 
infinitely  small  angle  in  order  to  satisfy  it,  and  that  such  a  change 
of  position  can  on^  eause  an  infinitely  small  change  in  the  values 
of  A  and  E. 

The  raagnitude  indicated  by  I  is,  as  remarked  in  §  5,  a  func- 
tion of  the  temperature  and  the  wave-length.  The  determina- 
tion of  this  function  is  a  problem  of  the  highest  importance; 
and  though  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  our  effecting  this 
by  experiment,  there  is  nevertheless  a  well-grounded  hope  of 
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nltiinate  succesB,  since  the  form  of  the  function  in  question  kno 
doubt  simple,  as  is  the  case  with  all  functions  hitherto  discovered 
that  do  not  depend  on  the  properties  of  individual  bodies. 
Whenever  this  problem  is  solved,  the  full  fertility  of  the  law 
above  demonstrated  will  be  apparent ;  even  at  present,  however, 
important  consequences  may  be  deduced  from  it. 

§  12.  If  a  body  (a  platinum  wire,  for  eiample)  be  gradually 
heated  np  to  a  oertain  temperatnie,  it  onlv  emits  rays  consisting 
of  waves  longer  than  those  of  the  visime  rays.  Beyond  that 
point,  waves  of  the  length  of  the  extreme  red  begin  to  appear ; 
and  as  the  temperature  rises,  shorter  and  shorter  waves  are  added  ; 
so  that,  for  every  temperature,  rays  of  a  corresponding  lenj^th  of 
wave  are  originated,  while  the  intensity  of  the  rays  of  greater 
wave-length  is  increased.  If  the  law  we  have  established  be 
applied  to  this  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  function  1,  for  waves 
of  any  given  length,  mnat  vanish  for  aU  temperatures  below  that 
answering  to  the  wave-length  in  question,  and  that,  for  tempera- 
tures above  this,  it  must  increase  with  the  temperature. 

Whence,  applying  the  same  proposition  to  other  bodies,  it 
follows  that  all  bodies,  when  their  temperature  is  gradually 
raised,  begin  to  emit  waves  of  the  same  length  at  the  same 
temperature,  and  therefore  become  red-hot  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, emit  yellow  rays  at  the  same  temperature,  &c.*  The 
intensity  of  rays  consisting  of  waves  of  a  given  length,  which 
different  bodies  emit  at  the  same  temperature,  may,  however,  be 
very  difoent,  since  it  is  proportional  to  the  power  of  absorption 
of  die  body  for  waves  of  that  nartteular  lengdi.  At  the  same 
temperature^  accordingly,  metal  glows  more  brightly  than  glass, 
and  glass  more  brightly  than  a  gas.  A  body  that  remains  per- 
fectly transparent  at  the  highest  temperature  never  becomes  red- 
hot.  In  a  platinum  ring  of  about  5  millims.  diameter,  I  placed  a 
small  portion  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  heated  it  in  the  dull 
flame  of  Bunsen^s  lamp.  The  salt  melted,  fonned  a  fluid  lens, 
and  remained  perfectly^  transparent ;  it,  however,  emitted  no  light, 
while  the  platinum  ring^  with  which  it  was  in  contact,  glowed 
biilliaDtly. 

(  18.  For  the  same  temperature  the  magnitude  I  is  a  con- 
tinuous function  of  the  wave-length,  except  for  such  values  of  the 
latter  as  render  I  evanescent.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  may 
be  concluded  from  the  continuity  of  the  spectrum  of  a  red-hot 
platinum-wire,  provided  it  be  admitted  that  the  power  of  absorp- 
tion of  such  a  body  is  a  continuous  function  of  the  length  of  the 
waves  of  the  incident  rays.  It  may  also  be  aflirmed,  with  the 
highest  degree  of  probability,  that  while  tiie  temperature  remains 

*  Draper,  Phil.  Hag.  voL  m.  p.  346;  Berl.  B«r.  1847. 
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eonstant  the  function  I  can  have  no  strongly  marked  maxima 
and  minima  for  waves  of  different  lengths.  Hence  it  follows  that 
if  the  spectrum  of  a  red-hot  body  presents  discontinuities  or 
strongly  marked  maxima  or  minima^  the  power  of  absorption  of 
tliat  body^  regafdedas  a  ftmetMm  ef  Uie  length  of  the  wavet,  miut 
present  similar  diaoontinnities  or  strongly  matked  marima  and 
minima.  Spectra  with  strongly  marked  maadma  may  be  ob- 
tained by  placing  various  salts  in  the  flame  of  a  Bimsen's  lamp. 
Chloride  of  lithium  affords  interesting  results  in  this  respect.  If 
a  bead  of  this  salt  be  melted  in  a  platinum  ring  and  placed  in  the 
mantle  of  the  gas-flame,  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  (when 
unaffected  by  the  presence  of  other  salts  and  not  too  brilliant)  is 
a  single  bright  red  line  of  light,  formed  of  waves  whose  length  is 
about  the  arithmetic  mean  of  tiie  leiwtha  of  the  wafea  eorre- 
qionding  to  the  lines  B  and  C  of  Frannhofer.*  For  waves  o#  this 
length  the  radiating  power  of  the  flame  is  very  considerable, 
while  for  waves  of  lengths  corresponding  to  the  other  visible 
colours  it  is  imperceptible.  Accordingly,  the  power  of  absorption 
of  the  lithium-flame  must  be  great  for  waves  of  this  length,  but 
very  small  for  those  constituting  tho  other  visible  rays.  If,  there- 
fore, a  continuous  spectrum  be  formed  by  suitable  means  and  a 
lithium-flame  be  placed  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  slit 
of  the  apparatus,  the  spectrum  is  only  affected  in  the  place  of 
the  lithium  hnt,  its  brightness  being  increased  in  that  |iart  by 
the  radiation  of  iJie  flame,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  diimiiiBhed 
by  its  power  of  absorption  for  waves  of  that  particular  length. 
Suppose  the  absorptive  power  to  be  1.  This  would  be  the  case, 
according  to  the  law  we  have  demonstrated,  if  the  brightness  of 
the  line  which  constitutes  the  spectrum  of  the  lithium-flame 
were  ^th  of  that  of  the  corresponding  line  of  the  spectrum  pro- 
duced by  a  black  body  of  the  same  temperature.  The  lithium- 
flame  would  then  be  without  effect  on  the  spectrum  produced 
by  any  other  aonree  of  light,  provided  the  intennty  of  its 
own  spectrum  were  ^ih  of  that  of  the  oorreqwnding  line  of  the 
spectrum  produced  in  its  absence.    If  the  source  of  light  were 

I)roportionately  brighter  than  this^  the  joint  effect  of  it  and  the 
ithium-flame  would  be  to  produce  a  comparatively  dull  line  on 
a  bright  ground ;  and  conversely,  if  the  source  of  light  were  pro- 
portionately duller,  a  bright  line  on  a  dull  ground  would  become 
visible.  In  the  first  case  the  apparent  dullness  of  the  line  would 
be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  brightness  of  the  radiating  body 
behind  the  lithium-flame;  for  in  proportimi  as  the  light  of  the 
former  was  increaaed,  so  would  that  of  the  latter  become  leas 
observable.  For  the  particular  valne  of  the  absorptive  power 
mentioned,  the  brightness  of  the  lithium  line  can,  however,  never 
be  less  than  |ths  of  that  of  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
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But  this  limit  may  be  decreased  by  increasing  the  thickness  of 
the  lithium-flame,  and  its  consequent  absorptive  power. 

A  small  bead  of  chloride  of  lithium,  placed  in  the  flame  of  a 
Eunsen's  lamp,  imparts  to  the  latter  so  considerable  an  absorptive 
poirer  far  warn  of  the  partknkr  kngth  mentkmed^  thst  if  tbe 
fays  of  the  ton  he  laffcied  to  £dl  on  the  dit  of  the  appantiis 
that  forms  the  spectrnm  through  such  a  flame,  theconespondtng 
part  of  the  spectrum  appears  like  a  fine  black  line. 

The  spectra  produced  when  other  salts  are  placed  in  the  flame 
are  for  the  most  part  less  simple  than  the  lithium  spectrum, 
and  seldom  exhibit  such  brilliant  lines.  All  of  them,  however, 
are  capable  of  being  reversed  by  similar  means.  If  flames  of 
sufficient  thickness  be  employed  and  light  of  suitable  intensity 
be  passed  through  them^  the  bright  lines  of  the  spectra  may  au 
be  oonvorted  into  lines  of  shade.  The  only  exception  wonld  be 
in  the  case  of  a  flame  the  light  <tf  which  was  parity  produced  by 
some  immediate  chemical  action,  or  in  case  of  aflnoreseent  flame. 
Experiment  must  decide  whether  such  flames  exist. 

If  the  source  of  light  employed  is  an  incandescent  body,  the 
intensity  of  the  light  it  emits  depends  on  its  temperature, — the 
intensity,  for  the  same  temperature,  being  greatest  when  the  body 
is  perfectly  black.  If  this  condition  be  fulfilled  in  the  case  of 
two  sources  of  light,  and  if  their  temperatore  be  the  same,  the 
speetnim  of  the  one  will  be  nnafleeted  by  the  interoosition  of  the 
other*  The  more  remote  source  of  light  can  therefore  only 
rmne  the  spectrum  of  the  other  when  it  possesses  a  higher 
temperature,  and  the  reversed  spectrum  will  he  more  distinct  the 
greater  the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  former  source  of  light 
over  that  of  the  latter. 

Besides  the  spectrum  of  the  lithium-flame,  I  liave  succeeded  in 
reversing  that  of  the  common  salt-flame.  This  spectrum  consists, 
as  is  well  known,  of  two  very  brilliant  yellow  lines  close  together, 
the  wave-leDgth  of  which  correspondi  to  Fteunhofer's  double 
line  D.  If  the  rays  of  a  Drununond  light  be  passed  through  a 
salt-flame  of  not  too  high  a  temperature,  the  bright  lines  of  the 
salt-spectrum  become  dark,  and  occupy  liie  place  of  Fraunhofer's 
lines  D,  presenting  in  every  reapect  the  same  appearance  as  those 
lines*. 

§  14.  The  wave-lengths  which  correspond  to  maxima  of  the 
radiating  and  absorbing  powers  are,  as  will  be  fully  explained  in 
another  place,  altogether  independent  of  the  temperature ;  and 

*  More  recently  Prof.  Bunsen  and  I  have  hkewise  reversed  the  brighter 
lines  of  the  spectra  of  potassium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  Ijahum,  by  explo- 
dmg  bdbre  the  dit  or  tfae  spectesl  inatnmieiit  arixtira  of  mflk-si^sr  sod 
chlorates  of  the  reiueciite  metals  dmnur  the  psMMS  of  tiie  snn's  wjrs. — 
Jfay  9,  1860. 
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moreover,  in  the  case  of  salts  which  produce  flames  having  such 
maxiina,  it  is  the  metal  that  determines  the  nature  of  the  apectruoi. 
Imagine  a  body  of  very  high  temperature,  in  whose  spectram  the 
double  line  D  does  not  appear,  snnoanded  by  a  gaseona  atmo- 
sphere of  somewhat  lower  temperature.  If  sodium  be  present  in 
the  latter,  the  spectrum  of  the  whole  system  so  constituted  will 
contain  the  double  line  D .  From  the  occurrence  of  these  lines,  the 
presence  of  sodium  in  the  atmosphere  may  therefore  be  concluded. 
Now  the  sun  is  undoubtedly  a  body  of  this  description*;  and 
therefore,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  lines  D  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
the  presence  of  sodium  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  may  be  concluded. 

An  objection  may  perhaps  be  urged  against  the  justice  of  this 
oondttsion.  ''The  cause  of  the  line  D  is/'  it  may  be  said,  "to 
be  sought  for  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth."  This  objection 
may,  however,  be  disposed  of  on  the  followmg  grounds : — 

(1)  The  necessary  (quantity  of  sodium  in  the  gaseous  form 
can  hardly  be  present  m  our  atmosphere,  and  the  gaseous  form 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  in  question. 

(2)  If  the  line  D  depended  on  our  atmosphere,  it  would 
become  more  strongly  marked  when  the  sun  approached  the 
horison.  I  have,  however,  never  observed  any  such  change  in 
the  distinctness  of  these  lines,  though  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  lines,  such  changes  are  very  oonspicnous. 

(3)  If  the  line  D  were  not  caused  by  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  sun  itself,  it  would  exist  in  the  spectra  of  all  the 
fixed  stai-s  of  sufficient  brightness ;  but  according  to  Fraunhofer 
and  Brewster,  it  is  wanting  in  the  spectra  of  some  of  the  fixed 
stars  though  present  in  others. 

The  precise  coincidence  of  the  sodium  lines  with  the  D  lines  of 
Fraunhofer  mav  be  most  satisfactorily  proved  by  suffering  the 
sun's  rays  to  ftll  on  the  slit  of  the  apparatus  through  a  sodium- 
flam6.  The  effect  oi  the  flame  is  exhibited  in  the  increased 
distinctness,  darimess,  and  breadth  of  the  lines  B.  At  the  first 
glance  it  may  appear  somewhat  strange  that  the  sodium  in  a 
small  flame  should  perceptibly  increase  the  effect  of  the  sodium 
present  in  the  immense  mass  of  the  sun's  atmosphere.  Our 
surprise  at  this  will,  however,  be  diminished  when  we  consider 
that  the  brightness  of  the  lines  D  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  deter- 
mined by  the  temperature  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  especially 
of  its  outer  portion,  and  that  the  temperature  of  this  is  certainly 
much  greater  than  that  of  a  gas-lamp.  If  a  sodium-flame  be 
imagined  whose  thickness  may  be  regarded  as  infinite  with 
respect  to  its  power  of  absorbing  the  rays  that  correspond  to  the 

*  Whether  Ae  eentml  msn  of  the  sun,  from  whieh  the  light  priadpalhr 
proceeds,  is  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  may,  as  far  St  we  are  here  conoenieai 
tie  regarded  as  an  open  questiou. 
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lines  D,  and  if  rays  from  some  other  source  of  light  be  siipposed 
to  pass  through  this  flame,  and  then  to  be  separated  into  a 
spectrum,  the  brightness  of  the  part  of  the  spectrum  corre- 
fiponding  to  the  lines  D  depends  on  the  radiation  of  the  flame 
alone.  If,  then,  aDotber  lodimn-flame  of  the  same  temperature 
be  inteqxMed,  the  ■pectrom  remaiiu  unaltered ;  but  if  the  flame 
interpoeed  be  of  lower  temperatuve,  tbe  Imet  miiit  become  duller. 
The  effect  on  tbe  solar  spectrum  of  a  gas-flame  containing  sodinm 
is  in  this  way  accomnted  for^  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  tempera^ 
ture  of  such  a  flame  is  lower  than  that  of  the  outermost  envelope 
of  the  8un*8  atmosphere ;  and  this  must  certainly  be  the  case, 
since  the  external  portion  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  cannot  have 
a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  focus  of  a  powerful  concave 
mirror  directed  towards  the  sun. 

•  What  has  been  stated  oonceming  sodium  is  equally  true  of 
every  other  substance  which,  when  placed  in  a  flame  of  any  wntt 
prodnoes  bright  lines  in  its  spectrum.  If  these  lines  coineide 
with  the  dark  Imes  of  the  solar  speetmm,  the  presence  m  the 
sun's  atmosphere  of  the  substances  which  produce  them  must 
be  concluded,  provided  always  that  the  lines  in  question  cannot 
have  their  origin  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  In  this  way 
means  are  afforded  of  determining  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
sun's  atmosphere;  and  the  same  method  even  promises  some 
information  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  brighter  fixed 
stars*. 

§  16.  ¥nm  the  proposition  demonstrated  in  the  flrst  part  of 
thia  essay,  it-follows  that  a  body  that  absoriiB  more  rays  polarised 
in  one  plane  than  in  anothcnr,  must  emit  proportionately  more 
laya  of  the  flrst  description  than  of  the  latter.  Whence,  as  is 
known  to  be  the  case,  a  red-hot  opake  body  with  a  smooth 
surface  must  omit  rays  in  directions  oblique  to  this  surface  partly 
polarized  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  passing  through  the  ray 
and  normal  to  the  surface;  for  of  the  incident  rays  polarized 
perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  body  reflects  less 
and  absorbs  more  than  of  the  rays  whose  plane  of  polarization 
ia  the  plane  of  incidence.  By  means  of  thia  principle  the  state 
of  polarisation  of  the  emitted  rays  can  cttiilybe  detenninedwhen 
the  law  of  reflexion  of  the  incident  rays  is  known.  ^ 

A  tourmaline  plate  split  perpendicularly  to  ita  optic  axis 
absorbs  at  ordinary  temperatures  more  of  the  perpendicularly 

«  In  two  eomnmineslkMis  hod  before  the  Beifin  Aeademy  of  Seieaces 

on  the  27th  of  October  snd  the  I6th  of  December,  1S59,  some  statements 
are  to  be  found  concerning  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun'a  atmo- 
iphere  which  are  not  introduced  here.  In  the  second  of  those  oommuiiica- 
tmiB  sbo  tiie  propositkm  that  forms  the  principsl  sobieet  of  this  tssqr  is 
pvoted  in  aaouier  rnvf,  bat  with  less  generality. 
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incident  rays  whose  plane  of  polarization  is  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  plate,  than  of  those  whose  plane  of  polarization  is  per- 
pendicular to  that  axis.  If  it  be  granted  that  the  tourmaline 
fetaiiiB  tbis  property  wheii  led-bot^  then  rays  emitted  in  adiree* 
tion  perpendieiinr  to  its  anrft«e  mnst  be  })ai  tly  polamed  in  a 
plane  passing  trough  the  optic  axis,  and  therefore  perpen- 
dicular to  wbat  IB  called  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  tourma- 
line. I  have  experimentally  tested  this  striking  deduction  from 
thf  law  here  demonstrated,  and  have  confirmed  its  truth.  The 
tourmaline  plates  employed  bore  a  considerable  heat  in  a  Bunscn's 
lamp  for  some  time  without  suffering  any  permanent  alteration, 
except  that  they  appeared  on  cooling  to  have  become  a  little 
cloudy  at  the  edges.  They  retained  the  property  of  transmitting 
polarised  light  even  when  xed-bot,  though  to  a  oonaideffably  less 
degioe  than  at  a  lower  temperatnie.  This  appealed  on  observing 
through  a  doubly-refracting  prism,  a  red-hot  platinum  wird 
placed  behind  a  tOnrmaline  plate.  The  two  images  of  the  wire 
80  produced  were  of  unequal  intensity,  though  the  difference 
between  them  was  much  less  than  when  observed  through  a  plate 
of  the  ordinary  temperature.  To  the  doubly-refracting  prism 
was  then  given  that  position  in  which  the  difference  of  the 
intensities  of  the  two  images  was  a  maximum ;  if  now  it  was  the 
upper  image  of  the  wire  uat  was  the  brightest,  then  on  removing 
the  wire  and  observing  the  plate  alone,  it  was  found  that  the 
fjmper  image  of  the  plate  was  unmistakeably  though  not  strikingly 
iuUer  than  the  other.  The  two  images  i^peued  exactly  1^ 
two  e^ual  red-hot  bodies,  of  which  the  upper  poaieiaed  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  other. 

5  16.  Place  must  be  found  for  one  more  deduction  from  the  law 
here  established.  If  a  space  be  entirely  surrounded  by  bodies 
of  the  same  temperature,  so  that  no  rays  can  penetrate  through 
them,  every  pencil  in  the  interior  of  the  space  must  be  so 
constituted,  in  regsird  to  its  quaUty  and  intensity,  as  if  it  had 
proeeeded  from  a  perfeetly  blaisk  body  of  tiie  same  temperatdre^ 
and  must  therefore  be  independent  of  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
bodies,  being  determined  by  the  temperature  udone  The  truth 
of  this  is  obvious  when  we  reflect  that  a  pencil  having  the  same 
position  but  the  opposite  direction  to  that  chosen,  is  completely 
absorbed  by  the  successive  reflexions  it  undergoes  from  body  to 
body.  In  the  interior  therefore  of  an  opake  red-hot  body  of 
any  temperature,  the  illumination  is  always  the  same,  whatever 
be  the  oonstitntion  of  the  body  in  other  lespeets. 

It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  proposition  demon- 
atiated  in  this  section  does  not  cease  to  bdd  good  even  if  some 
-of  tbe  bodies  are  fluorescent.  A  fluorescent  body  may  be  defined 
as  one  wlme  radiating  power  depends  on  tbe  rays  incident  on  it 
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for  the  time  being.  Hie  eqnatioii         cannot  generally  be 

true  of  such  a  body ;  but  it  is  true  if  the  body  is  enclosed  in  a 
black  covering  of  the  same  temperature  as  itself,  since  the  same 
GonsideratioQS  that  led  to  the  equation  in  question  on  the  hypo- 
tiiens  that  the  body  G  was  not  fluorescent^  avail  in  this  case  even 
if  tiie  body  G  be  supposed  to  be  fluorescent.  To  be  oonvineed 
of  this,  it  ia  only  necessary  to  consider  that  if  the  magnitude  E 
conld  hare  two  different  values  in  the  two  arrangements  of  the 
system  represented  in  fig.  8,  the  diflerence  of  theae  valuea  could 
only  be  an  infinitely  small  quantity. 

Heidelberg^  Jaauaiy  18(>0. 

Postscript*, 

1.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  above  paper  in  PoggCndorff's 
Armalen,  I  have  received  information  of  a  prior  communication 
closely  related  to  mine.  The  communication  in  question  is  by 
Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  and  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xxii.  1858.  Mr.  Stewart  has 
made  the  interesting  observation  that  a  plate  of  rock-salt  is 
much  kaa  diatlMnnie  for  nya  emitted  by  a  maaa  of  the  aame 
anbstance  heafed  to  IQO^  0.,  than  for  rm  emitted  by  any  other 
black  body  of  the  aame  temperature.  From  this  circumstance 
he  draws  certain  conclusions,  and  ia  led  to  a  reanlt  similar  to 
that  which  I  have  established  concerning  the  connexion  between 
the  powers  of  absorption  and  emission.  The  principle  enun- 
ciated by  Mr.  Stewart  is,  however,  less  distinctly  expressed,  less 
general,  and  not  altogether  so  strictly  proved  as  mine.  It  is  as 
follows : — "  The  absorption  of  a  plate  equals  its  radiation,  and 
that  for  e?«ry  deKrintion  of  heat.^ 

2»  The  fact  that  tne  bright  lineaof  the  apeetncf  aodium-  and 
lithium-flames  may  be  reversed,  was  first  published  by  me  in  a 
communication  to  the  Berlin  Academy,  October  27, 1859.  Tbia 
communication  is  noticed  by  M.  Verdet  in  the  Februai-y  Number 
of  the  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  of  the  following  year,  and  is 
translated  by  Prof.  Stokes  in  the  March  Number  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine.  The  latter  gentleman  calls  attention  to  a 
umiiar  observation  made  by  M.  Leon  Foucault  eleven  years  ago, 
and  which  was  unknown  to  me,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  to 
moat  physiciata.  Thta  obaervation  waa  to  the  effset  that  the 
eleetric  aieh  between  charcoal  pointa  behafca,  with  respect  to  the 
emiaaion  and  absorption  of  rays  of  refrangibility  answering  to 
Fraunhofer'a  line  precisely  aa  the  sodium-flame  does  accord- 
ing to  my  experiments.   The  communication  made  on  this  aub- 

*  Commmuoated  by  tlM  Author. 
C2 
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iect  by  M.  Foucault  to  the  Soc.  riiilom.  in  1849  is  reproduced 
by  M.  Yerdet,  from  the  Journal  de  VImtitut,  in  the  April  I^VJH' 
hereto  Ann.de  C»im.eidePhy8. 

M,  Foucaolt^B  obiemtiou  appean  tobe  regarded  as  etaentially 
the  same  as  mine ;  and  for  tbia  veaaon  I  take  the  liberty  of  dnw« 
ing  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  two.  The  observa- 
tion of  M.  Foucault  relates  to  the  electric  arch  between  charcoal 
points,  a  phsenomenon  attended  by  circumstances  which  are  in 
many  respects  extremely  enigmatical.  My  observation  relates 
to  ordinary  flames  into  which  vapours  of  certain  chemical  sub- 
stances have  been  introduced.  By  the  aid  of  my  observation, 
the  Other  maybe  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  presence  of 
Bodium  in  the  charooal^  and  indeed  might  even  have  been  fore- 
seen. M.  Foueaolt's  observation  does  not  i^ord  any  ezpUma* 
tion  of  mine,  and  could  not  have  led  to  its  anticipation.  My 
observation  leads  necessarily  to  the  law  which  I  have  announced 
with  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  powers  of  absorption 
and  emission;  it  explains  the  existence  of  Fraunhofer^s  lines, 
and  leads  the  way  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars.  All  this  M.  Foucault's  observation 
did  not  and  could  not  accomplish,  since  it  related  to  a  too  com- 
plicated pluenomenoiiy  and  smce  there  mm  no  meana  of  deter> 
mining  how  much  of  the  result  was  due  to  electricity,  and  how 
much  to  the  presence  of  sodium.  If  I  had  been  earlier  acquainted 
with  this  observation,  I  should  not  have  neglected  to  introduce 
some  notice  of  it  into  my  communication,  but  I  should  never- 
theless have  considered  myself  justified  in  representing  my  ob« 
servation  as  essentially  new. 

3.  Since  the  above  communication  was  printed  in  Poggen- 
dorff's  Annalen,  I  have  learned  in  the  course  of  a  written  corre- 
spondence with  Fh^easor  Thomson,  that  the  idea  was  some  years 
ago  thrown  out,  if  not  puUiahed,  that  it  might  be  possible,  by 
compsring  the  spectra  of  various  chemical  flames  with  that  of  the 
sun  and  fixed  stars,  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  latter  bodies 
(an  idea  now  demonstrated  to  be  correct  by  the  observations 
and  theoretical  considerations  above  set  forth).  Prof.  Thomson 
writes : — 

**  Professor  Stokes  mentioned  to  me  at  Cambridge  some  time 
ago,  probably  about  ten  years,  that  Professor  Miller  had  made 
an  experiment  testing  to  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  the 
agreement  of  the  double  dark  line  ]>  of  the  sdar  spectrum  with 
the  double  bright  line  constituting  the  spectrum  of  the  spirit- 
lamp  burning  with  salt.  I  remarked  that  there  mnst  be  some 
physical  connexion  between  two  agencies  presenting  so  marked 
a  chtiracteristiic  in  commont    Ue  assented,  and  said  he  believed 
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a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  cause  was  to  be  had  on  some 
such  princi})]es  as  the  following : — Vapour  of  sodium  must  pos- 
sess by  its  molecular  structure  a  tendency  to  vibrate  in  the 
periods  corresponding  to  the  degrees  of  refrangibility  of  the  donbb 
Ime  D.  Hence  the  pretence  of  sodium  in  a  source  of  light  mnst 
tend  to  originate  light  of  that  quality.  On  the  other  hand, 
▼aponr  of  sodinm  in  an  atmosphere  round  a  source,  must  have  a 
great  tendency  to  retain  in  itself,  i.  e,  to  absorb  and  to  have  its 
temperature  raised  by  light  from  the  source,  of  the  precise  qua- 
lity in  question.  In  the  atmosphere  around  the  sun,  therefore, 
there  must  be  present  vapour  of  sodium,  which,  according  to  the 
mechanical  explanation  thus  suggested,  being  particularly  opake 
for  light  of  that  quality,  prevents  such  of  it  as  is  emitted  from 
the  son  &om  penetrating  to  any  considerable  distance  through 
the  sononnding  atmosphere, .  The  test  of  this  theory  mnst  be 
had  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  vapour  of  sodinm  has  the 
special  absorbing  power  anticipated.  I  have  the  inipression  that 
tome  IVenchman  did  make  this  out  by  eiperimenty  but  I  can 
find  no  reference  on  the  point. 

"  T  am  not  sure  whether  Professor  Stokes's  suggestion  of  a  me- 
chanical theory  has  ever  appeared  in  print.  I  have  given  it  in 
my  lectures  regularly  for  many  years,  always  pointing  out  along 
with  it  that  solar  and  stellar  chemistry  were  to  be  studied  by 
investigating  terrestrial  substances  giving  bright  lines  in  tfie 
speetra  of  artificial  flames  correspondmg  to  the  dark  lines  of  the 
solar  and  stellar  spectra.^' 


IL  lUugtrations  of  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Cfaeee,  By  J,  G. 
Maxwell,  ilf.^.,  Professor  of  Naitaral PhUoiophy  m  Maritehai 
CoUege  and  UnwereUy  of  Aberdeen. 

[Gondaded  htm  vol.  m.  p.  9S.] 

Part  II.  On  the  Process  of  Diffusion  of  t  wo  or  more  kinds  of 
moving  particles  among  one  another, 

have  shown,  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  that  the 
motions  of  a  system  of  many  small  elastic  particles  are 
of  two  kinds  :  one,  a  general  motion  of  translation  of  the  whole 
system,  which  may  be  called  the  motion  in  mass ;  and  the  other 
a  motion  of  agitation^  or  molecular  motion^  in  virtue  of  which 
velocities  in  all  directions  are  distributed  among  the  particles 
aooording  to  a  certain  law.  In  the  cases  we  are  considering,  the 
colUsions  are  so  ficequent  that  the  law  of  distribution  of  the  mole- 
enlar  velocities,  if  disturbed  in  any  wav,  will  be  re-established  in 
an  inappreciably  short  time;  so  that  the  motion  will  always  con- 
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sist  of  this  definite  motion  of  agitation^  combined  with  the  general 
motion  of  translation. 

When  two  gaset  are  in  comnranieetiQB^  atrauns  of  the*tve 
gases  mig^t  run  firedy  in  opposite  direetknis^  if  it  were  not  for 
the  collisions  which  take  plaee  between  the  pertides.  The  rate 
at  which  they  actually  interpenetrate  each  other  nrast  be  inveati- 
gated.  The  diffusion  is  due  partly  to  the  spreading  of  the  par- 
ticles by  the  molecular  agitation,  and  partly  to  the  actual  motion 
of  the  two  opposite  currents  in  mass,  produced  by  the  pressure 
behind,  and  resisted  by  the  collisions  of  the  opposite  stream. 
When  the  densities  are  equal,  the  diffusions  due  to  these  two 
causes  respectively  are  as  2  to  8. 

Prop.  XIV.  In  a  tyiUm  of  parHeka  wkoae  dauify,  velocity, 
ife.  areJuneHom  ofxtto  fmd  the  qtutntity  of  wmttwr  irmufanrod 
acron  the  pUme    j%,  Att  to  the  motion  of  agiiaiion  alone. 

If  the  number  of  particles,  their  velocity^  or  their  length  of 
path  is  greater  on  one  side  of  this  plane  than  on  the  other,  then  * 
more  particles  will  cross  the  plane  in  one  direction  than  in  the 
other;  and  there  will  be  a  transference  of  matter  across  the 
plane,  the  amount  of  which  may  be  calculated. 

Let  there  be  taken  a  stratum  whose  thick- 
ness is  dx,  and  area  unity,  at  a  distance  x  from 
the  origin*  The  number  of  cdlidona  taking 
place  in  tfaia  atratum  in  unit  of  time  will  be 

The  proportion  of  these  which  reach  a  distance  between  nl  and 
{n-^dn)l  before  they  strike  another  particle  is 

e'^dn. 

The  proportion  of  these  which  pass  through  the  plane  is 

nl-^x 


2nl 

and  nl—x 


when  X  is  between  ^nl  and  0, 
when  X  is  between  0  and  +  ; 


2nl 

the  sign  being  negative  in  the  latter  caae^  because  the  particles 
croBB  the  plane  in  the  negative  direction.  The  mass  of  each 
particle  is  M ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  matter  which  is  projected 
uom  the  stratum  dx,  crosses  the  plane  ^xr  in  a  positive  direction, 
and  strikes  other  particles  at  distances  between  n/and  (» + dn)l  is 

MN,^+«i)   (26) 

where  x  muat  be  between  ±nl,  and  the  upper  or  lower  aign  is 
to  be  takro  accorduig  aa  « ia  positive  or  negative. 
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In  mtegrating  this  expranunij  we  niBit  xemember  that  v, 
and  /  are  mncticnis  of  a,  not  Tatuahing  witii and  of  which  the 
variationa  are  my  small  between  the  limita  gsf—id  and 

As  we  may  bare  occasion  to  perform  similar  integrations,  we 

may  state  here,  to  save  trouble,  that  if  U  and  r  are  functions  of 
X  not  vanishing  with  Xy  whose  variationa  are  yery  small  betwe^ 
the  limits  07=  +  r  and  ar=  —r, 

£±U^*,=  _|_^(Ur-«).  .   .    .  (27) 

When  m  is  an  odd  nnmberj  the  upper  sign  only  is  to  be  eqin- 
aidered;  when  m  is  even  or  zero,  the  npper  aign  ia  to  be  taken 
with  positive  values  of  and  the  lower  with  negative  values. 
Applying  this  to  the  case  before  us, 

r-»^-.MNr  .         ,<f/oTa  8A 
We  have  now  to  integrate 

A  being  taken  from  0  to  od.  We  thna  find  Ibr  Hie  mnmtity  of 
matter  trsnsferred  aerosa  unit  of  area  by  the  motion  cit  agitraon 
in  unit  of  time, 

«=-is(H).  (28) 

where  pasMN  is  the  density,  v  the  mean  velocity  of  agitation, 
and  /  uie  mean  length  of  path. 

Vw^n  XV.  The  quantity  transferred,  in  eonsequenea  of  a  meao 
motiott  of  trandatiim  Y,  would  obviously  be 

Q=:Vp  (29) 

Prop.  XVI.  To  find  the  resultant  dynamical  effect  of  iM  the 
collisions  which  take  place  in  a  given  stratum. 

Suppose  the  density  and  velocity  of  the  particles  to  be  fone- 
tions  of  «,  then  moie  paitides  will  be  tferawn  Into  the  given 
stratum  from  that  side  on  whidi  the  density  is  greatest ;  and 
those  particlea  whieh  have  greatest  velocity  will  have  the  great- 
est effect,  so  that  the  stratum  will  not  be  generally  in  equihbrium, 
and  the  dynamical  measure  of  the  force  exerted  on  the  stratum 
will  be  the  resultant  momentum  of  all  the  particles  which  lodge 
in  it  during  unit  of  time.  We  shall  first  take  the  case  in  which 
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there  is  no  mean  motion  of  translation^  and  then  consider  the 
cffiset  of  such  motion  separately. 

Let  a  ttratum  whoee  thickness  is  « (a  small 
quantity  compared  with  /),  and  area  unity, 
be  taken  at  tne  origin,  peqimdiailar  to  the 
axis  of  X ;  and  let  another  stratum,  of  thick« 
ness  dx,  and  area  unity,  be  taken  at  a  distance 
X  from  the  first. 

If  M,  be  the  mass  of  a  particle,  N  the  number  in  unit  of 
volume,  V  the  velocity  of  agiitation,  /  the  mean  length  of  path, 
then  the  number  of  collisions  which  take  place  in  the  stjatum 
«riB 

The  proportion  of  these  which  reach  a  distance  between  nl  and 
(n-^dn)l  is 

e-^dn. 

The  proportion  of  these  which  have  the  extremities  of  their  paths 
in  the  stratum  «  is 

The  velocity  of  these  partides,  resolved  in  the  direction  of  »,  is 

we 

and  the  mass  is  M  ;  so  that  multiplying  all  these  terms  together, 
we  get 

 w 

for  the  momentum  of  the  particles  fulfilling  the  above  conditions. 
To  get  the  whole  momentum,  we  must  first  integrate  with 

respect  to  x  from  ar=  —nl  to  a?=  -{-nl,  remembering  that  /  may 
be  a  function  of  a,  and  is  a  very  small  quantity.    The  result  is 

d  /NMr«\ 

Integrating  with  respect  to  n  flrom  nsO  to  us  od,  the  result  n 

-"Sil-3~j=*^     ....  (31 
as  the  whole  resultant  force  on  the  stratum  m  ariring  from  these 
collisions.    Now  — g-  =/?  by  Prop.  XII.,  and  therefore  we 
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may  write  the  equation 

the  ordinanr  hydrodynamical  equation. 

Prop.  X  Vll.  To  fiiid  the  resultant  e  ffect  of  the  collisions  upon 
each  of  several  different  systems  of  particles  mixed  together. 

Let  Mj,  &c.  be  the  masses  of  the  different  kinds  of  par- 
ticles, N],  &c.  the  number  of  each  kind  in  unit  of  volume, 
Vy,  fte>  their  yelocite  of  agitation,  l^,  their  mean  pathi, 
PvPv  ^*  the  presrarea  due  to  eaeh  ayaton  ii  partidea ;  then 


•i 


(88) 


The  number  of  collisions  of  the  firat  kind  of  partielea  with  each 
other  in  unit  of  time  will  be 

The  number  of  colUaiona  between  partidea  of  the  firat  and  aeeoind 
kinda  wiirbe 

NjVjBpg,  or  Ng^'aC/^i,  becauae  v,*B«Br/C. 

The  number  of  collisions  between  particles  of  the  second  kind 
will  be  Ngf^^^  and  so  on,  if  there  are  more  kinds  of  particles. 

Let  ua  now  eonaider  a  thin  stratum  of  the  mixture  whose 
▼olume  it  unity. 

The  resultant  momentum  of  the  partielea  of  the  firat  kind 
whidi  lodge  in  it  during  unit  of  time  ia 


The  proportion  of  these  which  strike  partidea  of  the  first  kind  is 

The  whole  momentum  of  theae  remaina  among  the  jwrticlea  of 
the  first  kind.  The  proportion  which  atrike  partidea  of  the 
aeeond  kind  ia 

The  momentum  of  theae  ia  divided  between  the  striking  partides 

M 

in  the  ratio  of  their  masses ;  so  that  |^         of  the  whole  goea 

to  partides  of  the  first  kind,  and  to  particles  of  the 

second  kind.- 
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The  effect  of  these  collisions  is  therefore  to  produce  a  force 

on  particles  of  the  first  system,  and 

on  jMrtides  of  the  ieeond  systmn. 

The  effect  of  the  oollisions  of  those  particles  of  the  seeond 
system  whidi  strike  into  the  stratum^  is  to  produce  a  Ibree 

ou  the  first  system,  and 


on  the  second. 

The  whole  effect  of  these  collisions  is  therefore  to  produce  a 
resultant  force 

on  the  first  system^ 

on  the  second,  and  so  on. 

Prop.  XVIII.  To  find  the  mechanical  effect  of  a  difference  m 
the  mean  velocity  of  translation  of  two  systems  of  moving  particles. 

Let      V,  be  the  mean  velocities  of  tranadation  of  the  two 

M  M 

systems  respectively,  then  jyj  ^  the  mean  mo- 

mentum lost  by  a  particle  of  the  first,  and  gained  by  a  particle 
of  the  second  at  collision.  The  number  of  such  collisions  in  unit 
of  volume  is 

N,  B/32  Vj,  or  N5  C/5j  ; 
therefore  the  whole  effect  of  the  coUisions  is  to  produce  a  force 

on  the  first  system,  and  an  equal  and  opposite  force 

-+N.Cft«,j^;^^^(V,-VJ    ...  (87) 
on  unit  of  volume  of  the  second  system. 
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Prop.  XIX.  To  find  the  law  of  diffusion  in  the  case  of  tioo  gases 
diffusing  into  each  ot/ier  through  a  plug  made  of  a  porous  material, 
as  in  the  case  of  tJie  experiments  of  Graham. 

The  pressure  on  each  side  of  the  plug  beiog  equal,  it  was 
finmd  Giabain  that  the  qnantitieB  of  the  nses  whieh  passed 
in  opposite  directions  thiongh  the  plug  in  the  same  time  were 
directly  as  the  square  roots  of  their  specific  gravities. 

We  may  suppose  the  action  of  the  porous  material  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  a  number  of  particles  fixed  in  space,  and  obstructing 
the  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  moving  systems.  If  L,  is  the 
mean  distance  a  particle  of  the  first  kind  would  have  to  go  before 
striking  a  fixed  particle,  and  the  distance  for  a  particle  of  tlie 
second  kind,  then  the  mean  paths  of  pai  ticles  of  each  kind  will 
be  given  by  the  equations 

4-=V,+Bft+l    I  =CV»,+Dpt+ i-.    .  (S8) 

The  mechanical  effect  upon  the  plug  of  the  pressures  of  the  gases 
on  t  ach  side,  and  of  the  percolation  of  the  gases  through  it,  may 
be  found  by  Props.  XVII.  and  XV III.  to  be 

Lj  Lj         <to  L,    (to  '  •  ^  ' 

and  this  must  be  zero,  if  the  pressures  are  equal  on  each  side  of 
the  plug.  Now  if  Qj,  be  the  quantities  transferred  through 
the  plug  by  the  mean  motion  of  translation,  Qi=^iV|=:M|N|y,; 
and  since  by  Graham's  law 

%  ./^— 1« 

we  shall  have 

MfNtViV ,  3=  —  M^N^Vus  U  suppose ; 

and  since  the  pressures  on  the  two  sides  are  equal,  ^  s  — 

and  the  only  way  in  which  the  equation  of  equilibrium  of  the 
plug  can  generally  subsist  is  when  Lj  =  L2  and  li  =  l^.  This 
implies  that  A=C  and  B  =  D.    Now  we  know  that  Vi^B=iV^C. 

Let  K.s:d-»  then  we  shall  have 


and 


A=C=iKt),s,    BsD«iKt;,s,    ...  (40) 


•^=:-^=K(i;,;?, + ^.    .    .    .  (41) 

The  diffiunon  ia  due  partly  to  the  motion  of  tfanalatkm,  and 
partly  to  that  of  agitation.  Let  us  find  the  part  due  to  the 
motion  oftran'sbtion. 


9S     Vrot,  Maxwdl  on  the  ProeeM  of  Di  ffvskm  of  two  or 

The  equation  of  motion  of  one  of  the  gases  through  the  plug 
is  found  by  adding  the  forces  due  to  pressures  to  those  due  to 
resistauccs,  and  cquutiug  these  to  the  moving  force,  which  in 
tbe  cMe  elow  motions  may  be  neglected  altogether.  The 
KBiilt  for  the  first  is 

Making  use  of  the  simplifications  we  have  just  disoovered,  this 

becomes 

t  ^       + "'P^  +  ^  i^ft?  (P.H+P,v^V + yU.  (48) 


whence 


whence  the  rate  (tf  diffusion  due  to  the  motion  of  tfinslation 
may  be  found;  for 

U  U 
Qi=     and  Qg«  —   (45) 

To  find  the  diffusion  due  to  the  motion  of  agitation^  we  must 
find  the  value  of  g^, 

_    L  pi 


Similarly^ 


V|L  dx 

The  whole  diffusions  are  -}-  and  +  qc^.  The  values  of  q^ 
and  q^  have  a  term  not  following  Graham's  law  of  the  square 
roots  of  the  specific  gravities,  but  following  the  law  of  equal 
volumes.  The  closer  the  material  of  the  plug,  the  less  will  this 
term  affect  the  rt^ult. 

Our  assumptions  that  the  porous  plug  acts  like  a  system  of 
fixed  partideSf  and  thai  Graham's  law  is  fulfilled  more  accurately 
the  more  compact  the  material  of  the  plug,  are  scarcely  suffi- 
ciently well  verified  for  the  foundation  of  a  theory  of  gases ;  and 
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even  if  we  admit  the  original  assumption  that  they  are  systems 
of  moving  elaatic  particles,  we  have  not  very  good  evidcnee  as 
yet  for  the  rdation  among  the  qnantitiea  and  D. 

Prop.  XX.  To  find  ike  rate  of  Hjfuium  between  two  veueb 

connected  by  a  tube. 

When  diffusion  takes  place  through  a  large  opening,  such  as 
a  tube  connecting  two  vessels,  the  question  is  simplified  by  the 
absence  of  the  porous  diffusion  plug ;  and  since  the  pressure  is 
constant  throughout  the  apparatus,  the  volumes  of  the  two  gases 
passing  opposite  ways  through  the  tube  at  the  same  time  must 
be  eqnaL  Now  the  qoantity  of  gas  whidi  paaaea  through  the 
tube  u  d«e  partly  to  tne  motion  of  agitation  as  in  Prop.  XIV.^ 
and  partly  to  the  mean  motion  of  translation  as  in  Prop.  XV. 

Let  ns  suppose  the 
volumes  of  the  two  ves-  - 
sels  to  be  a  and  b,  and 
the  length  of  the  tube 
between  them  c,  and  its 
transverse  section  «.  Let 
a  be  filled  with  the  first 
gas,  anddwith  the  second 
at  the  commencement  of 

the  experiment^  and  let  the  pressure  fhronghout  the  apparatus 
be  P. 

Let  a  volume  y  of  the  first  gas  pass  from  a  to  b,  and  a  volume 
of  the  second  pass  from  b  to  a;  then  if     and represent 

the  pressures  in  a  due  to  the  first  and  second  kinds  of  gas^  and 

|/i  andj/gthe  same  in  the  vessel  b, 

P,=p,  /,-|P.  y.=  T^P..  (48) 

Since  there  ia  atill  equilibrium, 
whieh  gives 

y=i/  and  Pi-^Pi='P=p\+f^r    •    •   •  W 

The  rate  of  diffusion  will  be  +  ^  for  the  one  gas,  and  for 

the  other,  measured  in  volume  of  gas  at  pressure  P. 
Now  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  first  |^  will  be 
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and  that  of  the  second, 

—  •  

We  have  also  the  eqaation^  derived  from  Props.  XVI.  and  X  VII.» 

(AM(Mt+MJ+Bp^,M,-Cpi4M|) 

+B^,/i,f?,M4(Vj  -  VJ  =0  (52) 

Trom  thene  three  equations  we  ean  eUmmatB  V|  and  and 

find  ^  in  terms  of  p  and  ^  so  that  we  may  write 

i-zl^-..!')  

Since  the  capacity  of  the  tube  ia  small  compared  with  that  of 

the  vessels,  we  may  consider  ^  constant  through  the  whole 

length  of  the  tuhe.  We  may  then  solve  the  differential  equation 
in  p  and  x;  and  then  making  /?=/?i  when  a?=0,  and  p=p^i 
when  x  =  c,  and  substituting  for  and/)'j  their  values  in  terms 
of  y,  wc  shall  have  a  differential  equation  in  y  and  /,  which  being 
solved;  will  ^ive  the  amount  of  gas  diffused  in  a  given  time. 

The  solution  of  these  equations  would  be  difficult  unless  we 
assume  relations  among  the  quantities  which  are 

not  yet  sufficiently  established  m  the  ease  of  gases  of  diffiBrent 
density.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  particular  case  the  two  gases 
have  uie  same  density,  and  that  the  four  quantities  A,B,0,J} 
aie  all  equal. 

The  volume  diffused,  owing  to  the  motion  of  agitation  of  the 
particles,  is  then 


-1  -If^ 


P  dx 


vl, 


and  that  due  to  the  motion  of  translation,  or  the  interpenetration 
the  two  gases  in  opposite  streams,  is 

«  dp  kl 
V  dx  v' 

The  values  of  o  are  distributed  according  to  the  law  of  Prop.  IV., 

2«i  1  2 

so  that  the  mean  value  of  « is  -7=1,  and  that  of  -  is  ■  .  -  ,  that 

of  k  being  ^aK  The  diffusions  due  to  these  two  causes  are 
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therefore  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3^  and  their  sum  ia 

If  we  suppose  ^  constant  throughout  the  tube,  or,  in  other 
wocdiy  if  we  reguA  the  motioii  aa  tieady  Ibr  a  ihort  time,  then 

^  will  be  constant  and  equal  to  ^^^f^ ;  or  substituting  from 
(48), 

whmoe 

y^^a-e-tVTSs"**").     .   .  (56) 

By  choosing  pairs  of  ^ses  of  equal  density,  and  asoertaimng 
the  amount  of  diffuakm  m  a  given  time,  we  might  determine  the 
vahie  ^  ^  in  thia  expression.  The  diffusion  of  nitrogen  into 
carbonic  oxide  or  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  into  carbonic  acid, 
would  be"  suitable  cases  for  experiment.  The  only  existing  ex- 
periment which  approximately  fulfils  the  conditions  is  one  by 
Graham,  quoted  by  Herapath  from  Brando's  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science,  vol.  xviii.  p.  76. 

A  tnbe  9  inches  long  and  0*9  inch  diameter,  communicated 
with  the  atmosphere  hy  a  tnhe  2  indiea  long  and  0*12  inch  dia- 
meter; 152  parts  of  olefiant  gas  being  plaeed  in  the  tube,  the 
quantit;^  remaining  after  four  hours  was  99  parte. 

In  thk  oaae  thm  ia  not  much  difiieraiee  af  apecifie  gravity 

hetween  the  gaaea,  and  we  have  a=9x  (0*9)^^  cubic  imchea, 
00,  e^2  ineheay  and  «sb(0<12)*7  •qmre  inchea  $ 

;»0-00000266  inch  =  ^  ineh.  .   .    .  (58) 

Prop.  XXI.  7o  find  the  amount  of  energy  which  crosses  unit  of 
area  in  unit  of  time  when  the  velocity  of  agitation  is  greater  on 
one  side  of  tlie  area  than  on  the  other. 

The  energy  of  a  single  particle  is  composed  of  two  parte,— ythe 
mt  vwa  of  the  centre  m  gravity,  and  the  vtv  vtoa  of  the  yariona 
motiona  of  rotation  round  that  centre,  or,  if  the  partide  he 
capable  of  internal  motions,  the  vw  vha  of  theae.  We  ahall  sap- 
pose  that  the  whole  «w  vwa  beara  a  conatant  proportion  to  that 


Vtoi.Unw(^cniJ^Ptoemo/J>i$viumoftwoor 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  or 

where  /8  is  a  coefl&cient,  the  experimental  value  of  which  is  1*034. 
Substituting  E  for  M  in  Prop.  XIV.,  we  get  for  the  transference 
of  energy  across  unit  of  area  in  unit  of  time^ 

where  J  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  in  foot-poonds^  and 
g  is  the  transfer  of  heat  in  thermal  anits. 

Now  MN  =p,  and  /=       so  that  MN/=:  j ; 

......  m 

Also,  if  T  is  the  absolute  temperature, 

.....  (60) 

where  p  must  be  measured  in  dyuamical  units  of  force. 

Let  J=:772  foot-pounds,  ;>=2116  pounds  to  square  foot, 
__>_  ioch,  »«1605  feet  per  second,  T=522  or  62°  Fahren. 
heit;  then 

where  ^  ia  the  flow  of  heat  in  thermal  units  per  square  foot  of 
area;  and  V,  and  T  are  the  temperatures  at  the  two  sides  of 

a  stratum  of  air  x  inches  thick. 

In  Prof.  Rankine's  work  on  the  Steam-engine,  p.  259,  values 
of  the  thermal  resistaficej  or  the  reciprocal  of  the  conductivity , 
are  given  for  various  substances  as  computed  from  a  Table  of 
conductivities  deduced  by  M.  Pedet  from  experiments  by  M. 
Despretz : — 

Resistance. 

Gold,  Platinum,  Sflver.   .   0  0036 

Copper   0  0010  - 

Iron   0-0096 

Lead  00198 

Brick   0-3306 

Air  by  our  calculation    .    .    .  4OQ0O 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  resistance  of  a  stratum  of  air 
to      conduction  of  heat  is  about  10,000,000  times  greater  than 
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that  of  a  stratum  of  copper  of  equal  thickness.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  establish  the  value  of  the  conductivity  of  a  gas  by 
dSaeci  experiment,  at  the  bent  radiated  from  the  atdea  of  the  veaad 
would  be  hx  greater  than  the  beat  conducted  through  the  air, 
even  if  cunenta  could  be  entirely  prevented. 

PabtIII.  OHtkeQ>UimnofPerfeetlgBla8ikBoiietofan^ 

Firm. 

When  two  perfectly  smooth  spheres  strike  each  other,  the 
fane  which  acta  between  them  always  paaaea  through  their  cen- 
trea  of  gravity ;  and  therefore  their  motiona  of  rotation,  if  they 
have  any,  are  not  affected  by  the  collision,  and  do  not  enter  into 
our  calculationa.  But,  when  the  bodies*  are  not  spherical,  the 
force  of  compact  will  not,  in  general,  be  in  the  line  joining 
their  centres  of  gravity ;  and  therefore  the  force  of  impact  will 
depend  both  on  the  motion  of  the  centres  and  the  motions  of 
rotation  before  impact,  and  it  will  affect  both  these  motions  after 
impact. 

In  this  way  the  velocitiea  of  the  centres  and  the  velocities  of 
rotatbn  will  act  and  react  on  each  other,  ao  that  finally  there 
will  be  aome  relation  eatabliahed  between  them ;  and  aince  the 

rotations  of  the  particles  aboat  their  three  axes  are  quantities 
related  to  each  other  in  the  same  way  as  the  three  velocities  of 
their  centres,  the  reasoning  of  Prop.  IV.  will  apply  to  rotation 
as  well  as  vdocity,  and  bofii  will  be  distributed  according  to  the 
Uw 

Alao,  by  Prop.  V.,  if  be  the  average  vdodty  of  one  set  of  par- 
ticles, and  g  that  of  another,  then  m  average  vahie  of  the  amn 
or  diffeienee  of  the  velocitiea  ia 

from  which  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  in  each  individual  case 

u^ag-^bg+ez, 

where  x,  y,  zdxe  independent  qnantitiea  distributed  according  to 
the  law  above*  atated,  then  lAktav&  agc  odkea  of  theae  qnantitiea 
will  be  connected  by  the  equation 

Prop.  XXII.  Two  perfectly  elastic  bodies  of  any  form  strike 
each  other  :  (jiven  their  motions  before  impact,  and  the  line  of  tm- 
pact,  to  jind  their  motions  after  impact. 
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Let  Mj  aud  be  the  centres 
of gravityofthetwo  bodies.  M|Xp 
M|  Y„  and  M,  Z|  the  principal  aam 

of  the  first ;  and  ,  Yq, 

and  MgZj  those  of  the  second. 
Let  I  be  the  point  of  impact,  and 
Ri  I  llg  the  line  of  impact. 

Let  the  coordinates  of  I  with 
respect  to  be  a?,  r,,  and  with 
respect  to      let  them  be  x^ygS!%' 

Let  the  diNction-eonnea  of  the  line  of  impact  R|  I be 

with  leapeiBt  to  M|,  and  l^m^n^  with  respect -to  Mg. 

Let  H|  and      be  the  masses,  and  Ai  B|  C|  and  A^B,  the 

momenta  of  inertia  of  the  bodies  about  their  piincipal  axes. 

Let  the  velocities  of  the  centres  of  gravity,  resolved  in  the 
diieetioa  of  the  principal  axes  of  each  body,  bie 

U,  V,  W,  and  before  impact, 

and 

U',  y\  W'l  and  U't  V',      after  impost. 
Let  the  angular  Teloeities  round  the  same  axes  be 
P\  9i  ^\  uid        r«  before  impact, 

and 

j/j  j'j  r'l  and      q'<^  r'^  after  impact. 

Let  R  be  the  impulsive  force  between  the  bodies,  measured  by 

the  momentum  it  produces  in  each. 

Then^  for  the  velocities  of  the  centres  of  gravity,  we  have  the 
following  equations : 

\  2 

with  two  other  pairs  of  equations  in  V  and  W.  The  equationa 
for  the  angular  velocities  are 

R  R 

with  two  other  pairs  of  equations  for  q  and  r. 

The  condition  of  peefeet  dastieity  is  that  the  whole  VIS  OIM 
ahdl  be  the  same  after  impact  as  before^  which  gives  the  equation 

The  terms  relating  to  the  axis  of  x  are  here  given  j  tiiose  relating 
to  y  and  z  may  be  easily  written  dowTi. 

Substituting  the  values  of  these  terms,  as  given  by  equations 
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(62)  aud  (63),  and  dividing  by  K,  we  find 

/i(U'x+Ui)-i,(U',+  UJ  +  (y,n,-irim,)(/i+ii,) 

—  (y2«2-*2"i2)(y2+-P2)  +          =0  (65) 

Now  if     be  the  velocity  of  the  striking-poiut  of  the  first  body 
before  impact,  resolved  along  the  line  of  impact, 

.  »i=^iUj  +  (y,ni— -2r,fWj)/?i  +  &c. ; 

and  if  we  put  for  the  velocity  of  the  other  itriking-point 
resolved  along  the  same  line^  and  t/,  and  z/,  the  same  quantitiet 
after  impact,  we  may  write  equation  (65), 

»i+«'|-»2-«'2-^>  (66) 

or 

t>i— t;«=t/,— 1/„  (67) 

which  ahows  that  the  velocity  of  separation  of  the  strikinff^pomts 

resolved  in  the  line  of  impact  is  equal  to  that  of  approaim. 

Substituting  the  values  of  the  accented  quantities  in  equa- 
tion (65)  by  means  of  equations  (63)  and  (64),  and  transposing 
terms  in  R,  we  find 

2{U,A—Ua/a+/»i(yi»i—^iWi)—J'f(S^sn«— *««$)}  +  &c. 

-    niC^fl;^      a;       ^       S  +&c.,(68) 

the  other  terms  being  related  to  i/  and  z  as  these  are  to  x.  From 
this  equation  we  may  find  the  yalae  of  R;  and  by  anbsti- 
tating  this  in  equations  (63),  (64),  we  may  obtain  the  valnes  of 
all  the  velocities  after  impact. 
We  may,  for  example  find  the  value  of  U'l  from  the  equation 

LMi      Ma  Ai  Aa  J  li 

*\    M,    Ma  A,  Aa  .      J  li 

+l2Ua4— S^i(yifii— iTiini)  +2pii^^'-z^t^)  -  &c. 

Frop.  XXIII.  To  find  the  relatiom  between  the  merege  velocitie$ 
pf  translation  and  rotation  after  many  coUiiions  am&ng  many  bodies. 

Taking  equation  (69),  which  applies  to  an  individual  collision, 
we  see  that  U\  is  expressed  as  a  linear  function  of  U,,  Ug,  /*!,  p^t 
&c.,  all  of  which  are  quantities  of  which  the  values  are  distributed 
among  the  different  particles  according  to  the  law  of  Prop.  IV. 
It  follows  from  Prop.  V.,  that  if  we  square  every  term  of  the 
equation,  we  shall  have  a  new  equation  between  the  tKkrage 
whet  of  the  dUFerent  qoantities.  It  is  plain  that,  as  soon  as  ue 
required  relations  have  been  established,  they  will  remain  the 
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saoie  after  collision,  so  that  we  may  put  Uj"=U,*  in  the  equa- 
tion of  averages.  The  equation  between  the  average  values  may 
then  be  written 

+  (M|U.«- A,j.,«)iS^q^^  +  &e.  =0. 

At 

Now  lince  there  aie  coIIiuonB  in  every  possible  way,  so  that  the 
vahieeof  l,m,n,kc.  and  x,jf,z,ke>  are  infinitely  varied^  this 
equation  eannot  snbsist  unless 

The  final  state,  therefore,  of  any  number  of  systems  of  moving 

particles  of  any  form  is  that  in  which  the  average  vis  viva  of 
translation  along  each  of  the  three  axes  is  the  same  in  all  the 
systems,  and  equal  to  the  average  vis  viva  of  rotation  about  each 
of  the  three  principal  axes  of  each  particle. 

Adding  the  vires  viva  with  respect  to  the  other  axes,  we  find 
that  the  whole  vig  viva  of  translation  is  eqoal  to  that  of  rotation 
in  each  system  of  particles,  and  is  also  the  same  for  difoent 
systems,  as  was  pro? ed  in  Prop.  VI. 

This  result  (which  is  true,  however  nearly  the  bodies  approach 
the  spherical  form,  provided  the  motion  of  rotation  is  at  all 
affected  by  the  collisions)  seems  decisive  against  the  unqualified 
acceptation  of  the  hypothesis  that  gases  are  such  systems  of  hard 
elastic  particles.  For  the  ascertained  fact  that  y,  the  ratio  of  the 
specific  beat  at  constant  pressure  to  that  at  constant  volume,  is 
equal  to  1*408,  requires  that  the  ratio  of  the  whole  vis  viva  to 
tne  m  tfwa  of  translation  should  be 

whereas,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  fi^2. 

We  have  now  followed  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  col- 
lisions of  hard  clastic  particles  through  various  cases,  in  which 
there  seems  to  be  an  analogy  with  the  phaenomena  of  gases.  We 
have  deduced,  as  others  have  done  already,  the  relations  of  pres- 
sure, temperature,  and  density  of  a  single  gas.  We  have  also 
proved  that  when  two  different  gases  act  freely  on  each  other 
(that  ia,  when  at  the  same  temperature),  the  mass  of  the  single 
partielea  of  eadi  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
molecular  velocity;  and  therefore,  at  equal  temperature  and 
pressure,  the  number  of  particles  in  unit  of  volume  is  the  same. 

We  then  offered  an  explanation  ui  the  internal  friction  of 
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gases,  and  deduced  from  experiments  a  value  of  the  meui  length 
of  path  of  a  particle  between  successive  collisions. 

We  have  applied  the  theory  to  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases, 
and,  from  an  experiment  on  olefiant  gas,  we  have  deduced  a 
value  of  the  length  of  path  not  very  diflerent  from  that  deduced 
from  ezponmaitB  cm  frietion. 

Unoff  this  value  of  the  lengtii  of  path  between  oollisiona^  we 
foond  uat  the  resistance  of  air  to  the  conduction  of  heat  is 
10,000,000  that  of  coppefi  a  result  in  accordance  with  experience. 

Finally,  by  establishing  a  necessary  relation  between  the  mo- 
tions of  translation  and  rotation  of  all  particles  not  spherical,  we 
proved  that  a  system  of  such  particles  could  not  possibly  satisfy 
the  known  relation  between  the  two  specitic  heats  of  all  gases. 


III.  On  a  New  Theoretical  Determination  of  the  Velocity  of 
Sound,  By  the  Rev.  S.  Earnshaw,  M.A.,  Sheffield, 
[Continued  from  vol.  xix.  p.  465.] 
On  the  Velocity  of  the  Sound  of  Thunder, 

^  INHERE  yet  remains  to  be  considered  a  case  of  sound-velocity 
M.  to  which  the  investigations  of  Newton  and  the  suggestion 
of  Laplace  are  totally  inadequate,  which  nevertheless  is  naturally 
suggested,  by  what  has  been  done  in  the  preceding  articles,  as 
necessary  to  complete  the  theory  of  soand-veloeity :  I  allude  to 
the  propagation  of  the  sound  of  a  dap  of  thunder.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  case  will  strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  preceding  investigations. 

Before  it  was  announced  by  myself  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Leeds  in  1858,  that  according  to  theory 
violent  sounds  are  propagated  more  rapidly  than  gentle  sounds, 
I  believe  the  fact  was  not  suspected  by  philosophers.  I  was  led 
to  this  result  by  a  careful  discussion  of  the  integral  of  the 
well-known  equation  of  motion  of  an  elastic  fluid  in  a  horizontal 
tube*  Iwai^  noiraver^  not  able  to  bring  forward  any  instance 
{ji  tiie  &ct  having  been  observed^  esemt  a  single  one,  recorded 
in  one  of  Parry's  Voyages  to  the  North.  The  records  of 
experimentalists  agreed  in  stating,  on  the  oontrary,  diat  all  sounds 
travel  at  the  same  rate.  Since  that  time  the  subject  has  rested. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  however,  my  attention  was  recalled  to  it  by  the 
receipt  of  a  memoir  printed  in  the  Bulletins  de  P  Academic  Royale 
de  Belgiqu£y  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  its  author,  Professor 
Ch.  Montigny  of  Antwerp,  which  has  satisfied  me  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  thunder-clap,  sound  is  sometimes  propagated  with  a 
veloeity  far  greater  than  I  had  ever  imagined,  and  that  the 
problem  of  the  propagation  of  sound  is  yet  far  from  having  been 
ratty  solved. 


88  The  Rev.  8.  Eamshaw  an  the  VdoeUif 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  when  I  was  living  in  the  small  village 
of  Conisborough  about  five  miles  from  Doncaster^  there  occurred^ 
one  SmidaT  efenmg  about  6  oMock,  a  thimder-atorm  wludi  krted 
about  bait  a|i  bonr.  It  was  not  different  from  otber  tbnnder* 
itonns^  except  that  it  was  tennmated  by  a  flaah  of  Ug^tning  of 
great  vividness,  which  was  instanUy  (t. without  any  appreciable 
interval  between)  followed  by  an  awful  crash,  that  seemed  as  if 
by  atmospheric  concussion  alone  it  would  crush  the  cottages  to 
ruins.  Every  one  in  the  village,  as  I  found  afterwards,  had  felt 
at  the  moment  of  the  crash,  as  I  felt  myself,  that  the  electric 
fluid  had  certainly  fallen  somewhere  in  the  village.  Indeed  it 
seemed  impossible  for  any  one  to  think  otherwise  than  that  his 
neighbour's  cottage  bad  been  stmek,  and  Mi  own  bad  bad  a 
narrow  escape.  But^  to  the  snrpriseiiP  everybody,  it  tnmed  ont 
that  no  damage  had  been  done  m  the  village,  but  that  that  flash 
of  lightning  had  killed  three  sheep,  knocked  down  a  cow,  and 
injured  the  milkmaid  who  happened  to  bo  milking  the  cow,  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  village.  I  was  at  that 
time  under  a  physician's  orders  not  to  think  about  anything, 
but  I  remember  thinking  that  it  was  very  singular  the  lightning 
should  fall  at  such  a  distance,  when  I  should  have  expected  it, 
from  the  recaved  theory  of  sound,  to  fall  in  the  village.  Fkofessor 
Montigny's  memoir  records  similar,  and  yet  more  striking 
instances,  which  have  oome  to  bis  knowledge  or  been  observed 
by  himself.  In  one  of  them  the  report  of  a  thunder-clap  reached 
him  after  an  interval  of  2  seconds,  which  according  to  theory 
should  have  occupied  more  than  15  seconds.  As  he  weU 
remarks,  the  difference  in  this  instance  is  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  agency  of  wind,  or  errors  of  observation;  besides 
which,  his  observation  was  confirmed  by  an  independent  ob- 
server, the  cur^  of  a  parish  a  few  miles  off,  who  observed  the 
same  flash  and  estimated  the  interval  that  elapsed  before  the 
report  reached  him  at  2  seconds,  thongh  aceordmg  to  theory  it 
should  have  been  nearly  15  seconds,  the  two  observers  and  the 
point  struck  by  the  electric  fluid  b^g  nearly  equidistant  from 
one  another.  Other  cases,  less  striking  perhaps,  but  quite 
agreeing  with  this,  are  recorded  in  the  memoir ;  and  after  reading 
them  and  remembering  my  own  experience,  1  cannot  but  consider 
this  a  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  observers.  And  if  it 
shall  seem  good  to  them  to  record  their  observations  in  cases 
where,  from  some  noticeable  peculiarity,  the  point  vfiwk  by  a 
partieular  flash  can  be  identified,  I  strongly  suspect  it  will  soon 
be  established  as  a  law  of  nature,  that  tke  timd  of  a  thmdeT'Ck^ 
is,  propagaUd  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  orHnary  eamde, 
M^e  shall  presently  see  what  light  theory  throws  Upon  this  point. 

9.  The  velocity  of  sound  has  been,  determined  ia  the  last 
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article  by  the  assumption  of  the  musical  type  of  the  sound-wave. 
The  result  shows  that  all  audible  musical  sounds  are  transmitted 
with  the  same  velocity :  and,  as  the  equation  of  motion  in  art.  8 
IB  linear,  it  foUowB  that  every  loaiid  whieh  can  be  eonaidefed  as 
a  oomb^iation  of  mnaical  Boands,  will  be  tnounnitted  witb  the 
same  velocity :  and  as  in  general  any  ordinary  function  of  t  can 
be  expanded  in  theform  A'eos  (if  of) + A"  cos  +...., 
it  follows  that  all  ordinary  sounds  are  madenpolnrancalsoiinds 
and  transmitted  with  the  same  velocity. 

10.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  may  consider  the  equation 

as  the  definitiim  of  the  elements  of  wbat  I  have  denominated  a 

gentle  or  ordinary  sound.  The  convenience  of  analysis  requires 
that,  in  tieatiDg  the  differential  equation  of  art.  3,  we  should  be 
able  to  express  D}  «^  in  the  foim  of  Sr  multiplied  into  a  constant, 
or  to  sobstitute  a  constant  for  tbe  symbol  ;  and  benoe  it  is 
obvious  there  lemains  yet  to  be  considered  the  form 

In  other  wofdsy  it  remains  tiiat  we  should  consider  the  exponential 
type  »^sxAr€^,  which  we  shall  consider  to  be  the  type  of  ele- 
mentary violent  sounds. 

By  the  substitution  of  this  fovm  in  the  equation  of  art.  S  we 
obtain 

/^Ar^nrf'ih) .  (A^,-2A,+ A,.+i)  +  &c., 

which  being  a  linear  equation  of  finite  difoences,  we  find  for 
its  solution 

Ar^Ca^  +  C'a-^,  (1') 

the  quantity  a  being^sueh  as  to  satisfy  the  equation 

the  form  of  which  indicates  that,  for  every  value  of  k,  there  is  a 
possible  value  of  a^a~^,  and  therefore  of  a.  The  case  of 
«*-«~>sO  is  excluded  because  it  makes  k—0,  and  destroys  the 
previous  assumption  of  the  exponential  type.  I  assume  there- 
lofte  the  value  of  a— «"'  to  be  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  vio- 
lence of  the  genesis  of  any  proposed  wave. 
The  above  leads  to  the  equation 

the  two  terms  of  which  indicate  the  possible  coexLstence,  at  the 
same  point,  of  two  violent  waves  travelling  in  opposite  directions* 
We  shall  therefore  only  retain  the  latter  term^ 

Wr=A^'*^^%   (60 

as  the  ^representative  of  a  progressive  wave  of  the  violent  type. 
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From  this  equation  we  determine,  as  before,  the  velocity  of  a 
yiolent  sound  to  be 

•=2^=^-  -)«+/'(S*).(-'-.-«)*+".}».  (70 

ft  result  which  msy  be  written  in  the  finrm 


y  being  the  velocity,  before  determined  in  art.  S,  for  all  gentle 
sounds.  That  the  foil  meaning  of  this  equation  may  be  obvious, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  thSb 


a 
2 


!!•  It  is  manifest,  fiom  inspection  of  the  last  two  equaticms, 
that  when  nsl  or  «— ff~^  =0,  then  vsV.  This  case  therefore 
eonneete  (or,  rather,  stands  between  aa  the  limit  of  both)  the 
gentle  and  the  violent  sounds.  But  for  every  value  of  a  greater 
than  unity,  we  perceive  that  v  must  necessarily  be  greater  than 
V,  which  is  the  limiting  velocity  of  gentle  sounds,  for  both  the 
factors  of  the  right-hand  term  of  equation  (8)  are  greater  than 
unity. 

12.  In  art.  8*  we  found  an  eqnession  for  the  Teloci^  of 
transmisdon  ot  ordinaiy  sounds  imidi  was  independent  of  the 
pitch.  Bat  equation  (8)  we  perceive  involves  the  degree 

of  violence  belonging  to  each  wave :  and  hence  it  is  not  true  of 
violent  sounds  that  they  all  travel  with  the  same  velocity.  The 
elements  of  a  compound  violent  sound  will  also  not  keep  together 
unless  the  value  of  »  be  the  same  in  all,  or  vary  continuously 
from  one  element  to  another.  In  the  latter  case  the  sound  will, 
by  the  unequal  motion  of  its  elements,  have  a  tendency  to 
lengthen ;  and  if  «  do  not  vary  continuously,  the  sound  will  soon 
be  nesrdi  not  aa  one  dap,  but  as  a  series  ol  minor  daps,  or  as  a 
rattle. 

18.  It  is  Been  from  observing  the  forms  of  equations  (8)  and  (9), 

that  such  a  value  can  be  found  for  a,  as  shall  make  the  ratio  ^ 

as  large  as  we  please.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  there  is  no 
other  limit  to  the  velocity  with  which  a  violent  sound  is  trans- 
missible through  the  atmosphere,  than  that  which  the  possibility 
of  supplying  a  sufficient  degree  of  force  in  its  genesis  may  impose. 


(8) 
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Hence  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  sound  which  is  propagated 
faster  than  a  thunder-clap,  the  genesis  of  which  by  the  electric 
dischai^e  being  extremely  violent  and  almost  instantaneous,  and 
accompanied  by  a  large  development  of  heat. 

If  the  theory  here  advanced  be  troey  the  report  of  fire-anna 
should  travel  faster  than  the  hnman  voice;,  and  the  crash  of 
thunder  faster  than  the  report  of  a  cannon. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  the  expieiaion  for  the 
velocity  in  equation  (8)  is  capable  of  furnishing  any  required 
amount  of  velocity.  The  difficulty  of  putting  it  to  the  test  of  expe- 
riment lies  in  our  utter  inability  to  say,  in  any  proposed  case,  what 
is  the  value  of  a.  All  that  it  seems  possible  to  do  is  to  observe 
V,  and  thence  calculate  a,  by  the  equation  referred  to ;  and  then 
to  judge,  by  the  comparison  of  dmerent  ohaervations^  whether 
the  ealenJated  values  of  m^tr^  seem  to  agree  with  theobaerved 
videnoe  of  the  eleetric  diadiargea. 

Shdlsld,  Jnne  11, 1860. 

[To  be  oonliniKdU] 


IV.  Chemical  Notices  from  Foreign  Journals,    By  E.  Atkin- 
son, Ph.D,,  F,C.S,,  Teacher  of  Fkysical Science  in  Chelten/uan 

[Continued  from  vol.  xiz.  p.  390.J 

LOURENCO*  has  prepared  several  of  the  compound  ethers 
of  glycol.  The  ethers  with  a  single  acid  radical  are  formed 
according  to  the  reaction 

QlycoL  Monobasic 
acid. 

in  which  R  is  an  acid  radical.  The  preparation  is  effected  by 
heating  equivalent  quantities  of  the  substanoea  together  in  a 

sealed  tube.    In  thia  manner  the  monoaoetale  e*H*0  yO^, 

&W'''\  H  J 

the  monobutyrate  G^W9>Q^,  and  the  monovalerianate 

e^H'O  vO*  have  been  obtainedr  The  monoacetate  prepared 

H  J 

by  thia  method  corresponded  in  properties  with  that  obtained  by 
another  prooeasf.  The  monobutyrate  and  monovalerianate  are 

*  Bulletin  de  la  SodiU  Chmiqui,  p.  90. 
t  PhU.  Hag.  vol.  zvi.  p.  433. 
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colourless,  oily  liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  but  i'eadily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  euier,  and  wiHi  odmui  wwanWing  their  eom- 
ipooi&ig  addi.  Th^  boa  reapeeCively  at  220P  and  240P  C. 

The  ethers  with  two  acid  ladieab  of  the  aame  land  are  foimed 
by  heating  glycol  wiA  exeeas  ot  the  aeid  in  qneation.  Dtoah- 

rianate  of  glycol,       ^9     J^O'i  is      oily  liquid  insoluble  in 

water,  and  boiling  at  255°. 

The  mixed  ethers  are  prepared  by  treating  with  another  aeid 
the  ethers  with  a  single  acid  radical.    Thus : 


4 


R 
H 


hV=  R 
R' 


9«. 


In  thia  manner  Lonrenfo  has  prepared  aoetobatync  acid,  already 

obtained  by  Simpson*^  and  acetovalerianic  acid^  CH^O 

This  latter  is  a  colourless,  oily,  neutral  liquid,  solnble  in  ether 
rad  in  aledhol,  and  boiUng  at  280°  C. 

These  tHhen  distil  without  deeomposLtion.  When  treated  with 
water^  they  experience  a  decomposition  analogous  to  that  of  the 
ethers  of  alcohol  and  glyoerine,  being  resolved  into  an  acid  and 
glycol,  or  an  intermediate  compound.  Thus  neutral  acetate  of 
glycol,  when  treated  with  water,  is  resolved  into  free  acid  and 
monoacetate  of  glycol ;  and  monoacetate  of  glycol,  when  treated 
with  water,  is  decomposed  into  free  acetic  acid  and  glycol. 

By  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyle  or  butyryle  on  glycol,  the 

chloroaeetineofglycol^^^f^  )>O^andchlorbntyxine^^j|70  jO, 

CI.  CI 
are  obtained.  The  two  phases  of  the  aetiim  may  be  thua  ex- 
pressed:-— 

^       0« + 2€«  Hf  0  CI  =  ^  2s  0 1  ^ + ^        + H^l- 
Qlyool.  ^^^le^k!''  CI  Aoetioacid. 

Chloracetine. 

H«l  OH  €«     0« + HCl = al  O + 2  0. 

Chloracetine. 

The  reaction  of  a  chloride  of  an  acid  radical  on  a  glycol  with 
one  acid  radical  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  ether  with  two 
radicals  and  a  chlorhydrine  and  water.    By  treating  mouoQcctate 

*  PhiL  Mag.  vol.  xiz.  p.  70. 
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of  glycol  with  chloride  of  acetylc^  Louren^o  has  thus  obtained 
chloracetine  and  acetate  of  glycol ;  and  by  treating  monoacetate 
of  glvod  with  chloride  of  butyiyle,  he  has  obtained  aeetobutyrate 
of  ffjciA  and  dilonieetine.  The  fonner  mcticxn  is  thus  es* 
prened*— . 

Ifonoiicetateof  glycol.  Chloiaeetioe. 

glyooL 

The  same  chemist  has  investigated*  the  action  of  bibasic  acids 
on  glycoL  Ue  heated  together  sneeinie  add  and  glycol  in  a 
sealed  tabe  to  90°  for  some  honrs.  An  action  resulted  which, 
as  lionren^o  anticipated,  was  in  acoord^aloe  with  the  eqnadon 

QlyooL  Succinic  acid.  Nel^bodfr 

The  contents'  of  the  tabe,  after  the  operation,  consisted  of  a 
colourlessy  oily,  homogeneous  liquid.  It  was  disaolyed  in  alcohol, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  ether  added,  by  which  some  succinic  acid 
was  precipitated.  After  removing  this,  the  alcohol  and  ether 
were  expelled  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath,  and  the 
residue  then  maintained  for  some  time  at  200°  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  any  excess  of  glycol.  The  analysis  of  the  residual  liquid 
gave  for  it  the  Ibrmnla  ^  H'®  Q^.  This  bodv  has  a  composition 
analogous  to  that  of  diethylenic  alcoholf.  It  may  be  viewed  as 
this  compound  in  which  an  atom  of  the  diatomic  radical  sacd- 
nyle  replaces  an  atom  of  the  diatomic  ethylene!,  and  it  may  hence 
be  called  tucemoethifleme  acid*  Thus 


IKeHkyknic  alcoboL      Sneciiioethyleiuc  add. 

This  acid  is  accordingly  bibasic.   The  silver  salt,  €^  9^, 

is  obtained  by  the  double  decomposition  of  succinoethylenate  of 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  gelatinous  curdy  precipitate. 
When  succinoethylenic  acid  is  heated  to  300°  it  loses  water,  and 
leaves,  on  cooling,  a  crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  about  90°  C. 

*  Bulletin  (Je  la  SocUte  Chimiqu9,  p.  1S3. 
t  PbiU  Mag.  vol.  xix.  p.  124. 
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It  melts  in  boiling  water  to  a  thick  oil,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  may  thus  be  fi*eed  fruui  succiuic  acid.  It  is  dissolved 
by  boiling  alcohol,  from  whieh  it  separates,  on  coding,  in  small 
crystals.   It  decomposes  by  distillation.  Analysb  gave  for  it 

the  composition  €^H^0^=^g4  It  is  neutral 

einate  of  glycol,  and  is  the  first  well-defined  enmple  in  which  a 
diatomic  radical  is  substituted  for  the  two  atoms  of  replaceable 
hydrogen  of  a  diatomic  compound. 

Bauer  has  obtained  *  adde  of  amylene,  the  compound  cor- 
responding to  Wurti's  oxide  of  ethylene  f.  The  preparation  of 
thia  body  is  very  troublesome,  owmg  to  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
paring bromide  of  amylene^  and,  therefrom,  amylglycol.  To 

prepare  bromide  of  amylene,  amylene  is  placed  in  a  long-neckcd 
globe,  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture,  and  a  calculated 
quantity  of  bromine  gradually  added.  When  the  action  is  com- 
plete, the  liquid  is  shaken  with  dilute  potash,  then  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  allowed  to  stand  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It 
bcils  at  170^  to  175^,  but  decomposes  at  that  temperature.  For 
the  preparation  of  amylglycol,  it  is  sniBcient  to  keep  it  at  l&CP 
for  some  time.  Bauer  ooserved  that  this  liquid  contained  some 
hydride  of  amy]e,€^  H**,  and  some  brominated  amylene,€*H*Br, 
but  both  these  pass  off  almost  entirely  below  100°. 

Bauer  found,  as  has  been  observed  by  the  writer  of  these 
notices,  that  acetate  of  potass  cannot  be  used  advantageously  in 
the  preparation  of  amylglycol.  The  action  of  bromide  of 
amylene  on  acetate  of  silver  is  slow,  but  complete.  It  is  effected 
by  making  acetate  of  silver  into  a  paste  with  glacial  acetic  acid, 
gradually  adding  the  bromide  of  amylene,  and  alter  the  first 
action  is  over,  heating  the  whole  to  100^  for  a  few  days.  It  is 
then  distilled,  the  portion  above  140"  bein^  collected  separately. 
When  this  is  treated  with  potash  and  distilled^  amylglycol  is 
obtained. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  amylglycol,  the 
liquid  becomes  coloured,  and  the  further  action  of  the  gas 
converts  it  into  a  black  viscous  mass,  which  decomposes  on  di- 
stillation. A^queons  hydrochloric  acid  acts  with  great  energy  on 
amylglycol  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming  several  chlori- 
nated compounds,  among  which  is  hydrochloric  amylglycol, 

Q    >0.  Efforts  made  to  separate  this  body  in  the  pure  state 

CI 

were  fruitless. 


*  BuUeUn  di  Is  SoeiM  Ckimique,  p.  148. 
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Oxide  of  ethylene  was  prepared  by  Wurtz  by  the  action  of 
potash  on  hydrochloric  glycol ;  for  the  preparation  of  oxide  of 
amylenej  Bauer  treated  amylglycol  with  diluted  hydrochloric 
acdo^  and  then  mixed  the  erode  produet  thus  obtamed^  which 
oonaisted  mainly  of  hydioehlorie  amylglycol,  with  potash,  and 
distilled  the  mixture.  The  distillate  copsisted  of  water  with  a 
layer  of  an  oily  liquid.  This  was  removed,  dried,  and  i*epeatedly 
rectified.  It  boiled  at  95°,  but  could  not  be  freed  from  traces  (W 
a  chlorinated  compound.  The  analyses  and  determination  of 
the  vapour  density  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  oxide  of  amylene, 
G^H'^O,  corresponding  to  oxide  of  ethylene,  €*H^0.  Its 
formation  may  be  thus  expressed  : — 

2(G*H"ClO)  +  K«O=2KCl  +  2G^Hioe  +  H«0. 
Hydrochloric  Chloride  of    Oidde  of 

amylglyofd.  poCsannm.  amyleiie. 

Oxide  of  amylene  bcils  at  about  95%  and  has  the  spec,  grav, 
0*8244;  it  bums  steadOy  with  a  yc^ow  flame.  It  has  an  agree- 
able etherial  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  in  amylglycol,  and  in  acids. 
Heated  with  acetic  add,  it  is  converted  into  acetate  of  amyl- 
glycol. 

In  a  series  of  recent  oommunicatiima,  Kolbe  has  developed 
certain  views  of  the  constitution  of  several  of  the  principal  seriea 
of  organic  compounds.   These  views  are  supported  by  a  wide 

variety  of  illustrations  from  organic  chemistry ;  iind  several  in- 
terestmg  investigations  have  been  undertaken  by  Kolbe  and  hia 
pupils  in  order  to  test  their  validity.  Without  going  too  much 
into  detail  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  grounds  on  which  these 
views  are  based ;  but  the  investigations  to  which  they  have  given 
rise  will  probably  be  intelligible  from  the  following  statement. 

Organic  compounds  he  considers  to  be  derived  from  inorganic 
compounds,  and  usually  resulting  from  them  by  simple  proeessea 
of  substitution.  Carbonic  acid  plays  the  most  important  part 
among  those  inorganic  compounds  which  serve  as  starting  points 
for  organic  bodies.  Liebig  had  already  pointed  out  (in  1847) 
that  many  important  compounds,  alcohol,  sugar,  formic  acid, 
stood  in  close  relation  to  carbonic  acid,  and  were  derivable  from 
it  by  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered certain  that  starch,  sugar,  gum,  the  vegetable  acids,  &c., 
which  are  found  in  plants  where  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  takes  place,  are  formed,  at  any  rate  indirectly,  from  this 
carbonic  add.  This  idea  of  the  connexion  between  these  bodies 
and  carlxmic  acid  is  rendered  antecedently  probable  by  the 
relations  of  these  formulte,  and  by  their  mode  of  occurrence ; 
and  it  has  been  made  more  probable  since  it  has  been  found 


46  U,KiAhtmtkBOimHiiuihmi^tl^FKi^ 

possible  to  replace  directly  the  oxygen  in  carbonic  acid  by 
hydrogen  and  bodies  allied  to  it,  and  so  give  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion, not  indeed  of  sugar,  but  of  bodie»  immediately  derived  firom 
it  In  Wank^'t  diiiioovery  of  the  trinelbniiation  of  earbonie 
acid  into  propionic  acid  and  into  aeetie  acid,  the  view  tlmt  the 
fatty  acids,  the  alcohols^  acetones,  aldehydes^  '&c.,  are  simple 
derivatives  of  carbonic  acid,  finds  its  chief  support. 
Kolbe  writes  the  formula  of  anhydrous  caikonie  add 

c*o*=c«o«,o«, 

in  which  two  atoms  of  oxygen  are  supposed  to  exist  outside  the 
radical  carbonyle*  If  in  eiurbonic  acid  one  of  the  four  oxygen 
atoms  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  formic  acid  results ;  and  if  three 

atoms  of  oxygen  are  replaced  by  three  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
methylic  alcohol  is  produced.  A  comparison  of  the  fonnulse 
shows  these  relations ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  a 
positive  element  replaces  a  negative,  Kolbe  writes  it  on  the  left 
of  the  primary  radical. 

2  HO,  (C«  0«)  0«    HO,  H  (C*  0«)  0«    HO,  (H^  C^)  O. 

Carbonic  acid.  Formic  acid.         Methylic  alcohol. 

By  the  replacement  of  one  of  its  atoms  of  oxygen,  the  bibasic 
carbonic  acid  is  changed  into  the  monobasic  formic  acid. 
Similarly,  by  the  replacement  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  by 
methyle,  ethyle,  butyle,  &c.,  we  obtain  the  corresponding 
acids  HO,  C«  H^  (C«  0«)  O,  acetic  acid ;  HO,  (C*  H*)  (C«  0«)  O, 
propioiiic  acid  ;  HO,  C®  H^  (C*  O*)  O,  valerianic  acid.  In  an 
analogous  manner,  Kolbe  derives  from  bibasic  sulphuric  acid, 
the  monobasie  methylsulphuric  acid  and  pbenylsulphuric  add. 

2  HO,  (S>  0^)  0^        Sulphuric  add. 

HO,    H*  (S*  0*)  0    Methylsulphuric  add. 

HO,C»H«(S«0«)0   Phenylsulpfaurie  add. 
If  in  carbonic  add  an  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of 
hydrogen,  acetic  add  results;  if  a  second  atom  of  oxygen  is  re- 
pkeed  by  a  radical,  we  get  the  formula  of  an  acetone. 

HO,C*H«(C<0*)0   Aeetie  add. 

^^aj.(C«0«)  Acetone. 

If,  in  carbonic  add  after  an  atom  of  oxygen  has  been  replaced  by 
methyle,  the  second  be  replaced  by  chlorine,  chloride  of  acetyle 
results  j  and  if  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  atoms  of  oxygen 
be  successivdy  replaced  by  hydrogen,  we  have  the  compounds 

h'}  ^  0«,  aldehyde;  HO,    naj^C*  0,  aloohol ;     ^^'^  C» 

hydride  of  ethyle.. 
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Glycocol,  and  its  homologues  alanine,  leucine,  &c.,  are  derived 
from  the  corresponding  acids,  acetic,  propionic,  and  valerianic, 
when  an  atom  oc  smidogen  replaces  an  atom  of  hydro^.  They , 
henee  reoeiva  the  aane  amidoaoelk^  tnudopropiom^  amido- 
iralerianic  acida.  In  like  manner  Kolbe  oonaiden  laede  acid  to 
be  derived  £rom  carbonic  acid  by  the  replacement  of  an  atom  of 
oxygen  by  an  atom  of  peroxide  of  ethyle,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
oxyethyle ;  or  it  may  also  be  regarded  as  propionic  acid,  in  which 
an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  replacing  radical  is  replaced  by  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen.  Kolbe  gives  to  it  the  name  oxypropianic 
acid.  The  homologues  glycolic  and  leucic  acids  have,  of  course, 
a  similar  constitution.  Their  relations  will  be  best  apparent  from 
a  comparison  of  their  fonnnln. 

HO,  C«  H3  (C«  0«)  0  HO,        (C«  0«)0. 

Acetic  acid.  Propionic  acid. 

Amidoiicetic  add  Anidopropionie  add 

(^jwoeol).  (ilamne). 

^  IJj,}  (C«  0«)0  ^  5h«}  O'' 

Oxyacetic  acid  Oxypropionic  add 

(glycoUc  acid).  (lactic  add). 

The  recent  experiments  on  the  conversion  of  lactic  acid  into 
propionic  acid*  and  into  alanine,  support  these  relations. 


In  a  similar  manner  Kolbe  derives  a  series  of  bodies  from  an- 
hydnras  solplnirie  aeid,  the  fbrmnla  of  whicli  he  writes  (GP*0*),  0^ 
that  of  the  hydrated  acid  being  2  HO,  (B*  O*)  0>.  Just  as  acetic 
add  is  methylcarbonic  acid,  so  solphometfajlie  acid  is  meth7lsiil<- 

phnric  acid. 

HO,  C*  H8  (C«  0«J  0  HO,  C«  Hs  (S«  0*)  0. 

Methylcarbonic  acid  Methylaulfihiiric  acid. 

(acetic  acid). 

Isethionic  acid  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  sulphovinic  acid 
as  lactic  acid  to  carbovinic  acid.  And  as  lactic  acid  is  carbonic 
acid  in  which  an  atom  of  peroxide  of  ethyle  replaces  an  atom  of 
extra^radical  oiy^n,  so  isethionic  aeid  is  derived  from  sulphuric 
add  by  the  snbsfitntion  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  for  an  atom  of 
extra-radical  oxygen.  Kolbe  adduces,  in  support  of  these  views, 
some  experiments  which  be  has  made  with  isethionic  acid.  When 
isethionate  of  potash  is  distilled  with  pentacbloride  of  phosphorus, 

a  eomponnd,  ^*  q  J-  (S*  O^)  CI,  corre^ndiug  to  ddoride  of  Ite- 

*  PUL  Mag.  vd.  dz.  p.  a84. 
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tyle  is  formed*,  from  which  he  has  fmther  obtained  chloroeth^l- 
Bulphuric  and  amidoethylsulphmic  acids,  and  sulphovinic  acid. 
J^Linidocthylsulphiiric  aod  is  identical  with  taurme.  The  rela- 
tions of  these  bodies  to  eadi  other,  and  to  the  corresponding 
terms  derived  from  cmrbonic  acid,  are  thus  seen : — 


(C«0«)0« 
add. 


'j.(C«0«) 


CI 


HO,    p  (C^  0«)  0 
pKopMnuc  acid. 

C*H* 

CUoride  of  cMowyroplcmyle 
(chknolactyle). 

"°'*^5h.}(c«o«),o 

AmidoDropionie  add 
(alanine). 


Sulphuric  add. 

HO,         (S^  O'jO. 
EdiyMphurie  add. 

New  ddofide. 


,}{S«0^)0. 


|(C«0«)0 


H0« 
Ozypropiooic  acid 
Oaefieadd). 


HO,  C«  H< 

NH« 

Amidoethylsulphuric  add 
(taurine). 

Oxyethylsulpburic  acid 
(iieHnomeadd.) 


Kolbe  extends  these  views  to  explain  the  constitution  of  some 
bibasic  acids  which  stand  in  close  relation  to  those  of  the  acetic 
acid  series.    He  derives  these  acids  from  the  compound  group, 

a  double  atom  of  carbonic  acid,  qsqs^^*  When  two  of  the 

extra-radical  atoms  of  oxygen  are  replaeed  by  a  diatomic  radical 
(for  example,  ethylene  and  homologous  or  corresponding  carbo« 
hydrogens),  we  obtain  acids  of  the  succinic  seriesi,  and  the  analo- 
gous acids,  pthaUc  acid,  &c.   Thus : 


Suodnic  acid 
Suberic  acid 
Sebacic  aeid 
PthaUc  acid 
Insolinic  acid 


2H0(C*  HY  (c2  0^)0^ 

2H0(C««H»«)"(^I3«)^- 

2H0(Ci«H»«)«(^sQ«)0«. 

2H0(C>«H7'  (cIo«)^'- 
2H0(C"»H«)"  (cIo«)^'- 


Now,  malic  and  tartaric  acids  differ  from  succinic  acid  by  con- 
taining respectivdy  two  and  four  atoms  of  oxygen  more  than 

•  Phil.  Mag.  ToL  xviii.  p.  286. 
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that  acid.  Kolbe  considers  that  they  hear  to  succinic  acid  a 
relation  analogous  to  that  which  he  considers  lactic  and  glyceric 
acids  to  bear  to  propionic  acid.  That  is,  malic  acid  is  oxysuC' 
cinic  acid,  and  tartaric  acid  is  dioxysuccinic  acid,  as  is  seen  from 
the  formulae — 

HO,        (C*  0«)  O  2H0,  C*  H^Y  ^\  ^^  0«. 

Proiuoiuc acid.  _    .  .  \  .  / 


Sneebiie  add. 


HO,    Ho,}  (C»  0')  O      2H0,    "q.  J.  g'^Q. 

OzypropiuDic  add  .  Oxyauoemic  acid 

(uetic  acid).  (maSie  add). 

C4H8  •^  H*  1 

HO,    H0«  Uc«0«) 0    2H0,  C*HO«  M  ^Im'iO*. 
HO«J  H0« J       O  / 

Dioxy propionic  acid  Dioxysuccinic  acid 

(glyceric  acid).  (tartaric  add). 

Schmidt  has^  from  this  point  of  view,  made  a  aeries  of  experi- 
ments* on  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  malic  and  tartaric 
acids ;  and  he  has  found  that  they  may  be  converted  into  suc- 
cinic acid  by  the  use  of  the  reducing  agent,  hydriodic  acid,  by 
which  Lautemannf  effected  the  transformation  of  lactic  acid  into 
propionic  acid.  The  change  was  found  especially  easy  with 
malie  add.  When  a  eoneentiated  aqueous  solutum  of  hydriodic 
aeid  was  saionited  with  malic  aeid^  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a 
sealed  tabe  for  some  hours  to  a  temperatore  of  180^,  a  large 
quantity  of  iodine  along  with  some  brown  crystals  separated. 
The  latter  were  succinic  acid  coloured  with  iodine.  They  were 
readily  purified,  and  gave  correct  numbers  on  analysis.  The 
change  is  thus  expressed : — 

C8H«0'o  +  2HI  =  C8H«08+»HO+»L 
Malioacid.  Hydriodic  Sucdxiie 
acid.  add. 

The  transformation  of  tartaric  into  succinic  acid  took  place 
with  greater  difficulty.  It  also  was  effected  by  saturating  a  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid  with  hydriodic  acid 
gas,  and  heating  the  mixture  iu  a  sealed  tube  to  a  temperature 
m  The  contents  of  the  tube  were  then  boikd  in  a  retort, 
with  finequent  additions  of  water,  until  the  iodine  and  hydriodic 
acid  were  removed,  then  evaporated  to  diyness,  and  treated  with 
ether  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  iodine,  and  finally,  the  succinic 
dd  repeatedly  crystaUiaed  £rom  ether  to  free  it  from  an  admix* 

•  Lidnff'i  AmoJm,  April  1860. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xix.  p.  384. 

PkO.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  20.  No.  180.  Jul^  1860.  E 
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paae  ot  undeoomposed'taitarie  iicicL  The  ehange  is  thoB  ex- 
prened: — 

C^H«0»  +  4HI  a  C*Hf9»+4H0+4L 
■dd.  Mid. 

Deaaaignes^  in  a  letter*  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Acad^ie  des 
SeienceBy  annomioes  that  he  has  effiseted  the  tranaforiiiatioii  of 

tartaric  acid  into  aueeiiiie  add  by  treating  the  former  acid  with 
iodide  of  phosphorus.  Dessaignes'  view  of  the  rdatimia  of  these 
acids  does  not  differ  from  those  of  Kolbe.  The  paper  in  which  f 
the  latter  chemist  developed  his  views,  and  in  which  he  announced 
that  Schmidt  was  occupied  with  the  above  experiments,  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  to  Dessaignes. 

These  experiments  of  Schmidt  and  of  Dessaignes  acquire  an 

additional  interest  at  the  present  time,  when  Perkins  and  Duppa  J, 
by  an  experiment  the  reverse  of  that  of  Schmidt,  have  converted 
succinic  acid  into  tartaric  acid.  This  has  been  done  by  means 
of  bibromosuccinic  acid.  When  the  silver  salt  of  this  acid  is 
boiled  with  water,  it  decomposes,  forming  bromide  of  silver  and 
tartaric  acid.   Thus : 

C«  H*  Br2      08 + 4H0 = C8     O^* + 2  Ag  Br. 
BilifoiiUMniooiiiate  Tkrtarie  Biraiiiide 

The  reaction  is  thus  exactly  analogous  to  that  by  which  chlor- 
aoetie  acid  is  converted  into  g^ycoUe  acid. 


V.  On  several  Forms  of  Actinometer,    By  C.  J.  Buenett,  Esq,^ 

[With  a  Pkte.l 

To  the  Editon  of  the  PkUotophktd  Ma§asAu  and  Journal, 

21  Ainslie  Place,  Edinburgliy 

Gentlemen,  April  13,  1860. 

APROPOS  of  the  description  of  a  "new  actinometer^^  by 
Dr.  Woods,  which,  as  I  find  in  its  republication  in  the 
Photographic  Journal  of  January  16,  appeared  first  in  your 
Magazine,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  an  old  actinometer  of 
mine,  a  rongh  sketeh  of  which  appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Photo- 
graphic Joomal  of  December  15, 1868.  Without  any  insinuation 

•  Comptes  RenduSt  April  1860. 

t  Liebig's  Annalen,  March  1860. 

i  Chemical  Society,  April  19. 

I  Connnnnicated  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  K.H.,  t'.R.S.  ke. 
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of  plagiarism  against  Dr.  Woods,  it  appears  right  that  you  and 
your  readers  should  know  that  the  measurement  of  actinism  by 
the  gas  evolved  is  not  altogether  so  novel  an  idea  as  Dr.  Woods 
imagines.  By  reference  to  ray  old  sketch  alluded  to,  you  will 
find  that  not  only  the  principle  of  measurement  by  gas-evolution, 
but  more  abo  m  whwk  Br.  WooSm  brings  befoie  the  public  as 
novel,  has  been  antieiptted;  and  bad  my  iketeb  not  beena  venr 
bnrried  one,  abridged  hurriedly  from  my  old  notes  of  1866,  il 
would  have  contained  various  other  particulars  which  are,  I 
believe,  even  yet  new  to  the  public, — end  among  others  the  fol* 
lowing  modificstions,  &c.,  which  may  perhi^  be  of  interest. 

I  remain,  Grcntlcmen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  J.  BU&NETT. 

A  column  of  oil,  spirit,  or  other  lighter  liquid  may  be  made 
{entirely  or  partially)  to  replace  the  mercury,  the  employment  of 
this  lighter  liquid  enabling  us  to  use  an  erect  register-tube  with- 
out having  the  result  so  senously  interfoed  with  bv  the  pressure  in 
it,  as  is  the  case  where  such  a  very  heavy  register-fluid  as  mereury 
is  employed.  The  interference  of  the  pressure  of  a  column,  and 
especially  one  varying  in  weight  seeording  to  its  varying  height, 
gives  rise,  be  it  noted,  to  two  inconveniences :  first,  the  render- 
ing of  equal  distances  on  the  register-scale  not  true  measures  of 
the  quantity  of  gas  evolved,  and  of  its  pressure  j  and  secondly,  to  a 
smaller  and  constantly  decreasing  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument, 
owing  to  the  smaller  distance  which  the  column,  of  the  heavier 
liquids  especially^  is  pushed  forward  as  its  height  and  pressure 
increases.  There  is  an  objection  to  water  as  a  registry-liquid, 
that  it  absorbs  and  transmits  a  large  portion  of  therafbonicacid, 
which  neither  oil,  mercury,  nor  even,  1  think,  spirit  does.  l%e 
employment  of  the  sensitive  fiuid  itself  for  an  index,  as  suggested 
and  employed  by  Dr.  Woods,  is  manifestly  still  more  objection- 
able, from  the  chemical  action  in  this  case  going  on  in  the  register- 
tube  as  well  as  in  the  reservoir. 

The  oil  or  other  liquid  should  be  coloured,  say  dark  red,  to 
make  the  results  more  legible,  or  to  facilitate  the  photographic 
registry  of  them,  where  that  is  wished  to  be  carried  on. 

Using  either  the  heavy  or  the  lighter  Uquids»  the  apparatus, 
as  figured  formerly  in' one  of  its  most  simple  states,  may  be  with 
advantage  modified  in  very  many  ways :  e,  g.  Plate  I.  fig.  1  repre- 
sents an  apparatus  in  which  the  registry-liquid  is  contained  in  a 
second  bottle  or  reservoir,  A  being  the  reservoir'*'  oontaiuing  the 

*  No  attempt  at  correct  proportion  is  made  in  these  rough  fignns, 
which  are  only  intended  to  snow  the  principle  of  action.  Thin  glass,  to 
interoeDt  little  light,  would  be  advisable.   N.B.  The  senattiveiieat  of  the 

E2 
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gas-evolving:  or  sensitive  liquid,  with,  at  the  top,  two  opening:8, 
one  for  a  cork  or  stopper,  and  the  other  for  the  tube  C  which  con- 
veys the  gas  to  the  second  reservoir  B,  but  which  does  not  de- 
Bcend  beyond  the  top  of  either  reservoir.  B  is,  as  we  have 
aheady  stated^  tbe  aecond  reaenroir;  and  from  the  bottom  ol  it 
atarta  the  leigiater-tabe  which  may  either  be  oontiiiiied  dneetly 
upwards^  or  akntingly,  to  diminish  so  far  the  pressure  of  the 
liquid,  or  may  be  earned  along  horizontal^,  ao  as  to  diminish  it 
still  further  or  eliminate  it  entirely,  as  in  fig.  2, — ^the  tube 
with  the  scale  of  degrees  thus  resembling  so  far  the  common 
register-thermometer  (and  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  liquids  flowing  onwards,  though  I  hardly  think  it  will  when 
the  tube  is  fine  enough,  we  may  have  a  short  plug  or  cylinder 
doae  to  the  amr&oe  of  the  liquid,  juat  aa  m  the  tiiermom^ef 
alluded  to). 

Pig.  3  repreienta  a  plan  (which  will  be  found  to  answer  well 
enou^  without  resorting  to  an  additional  reservoir  and  its  accom- 
animent,  just  described)  to  prevent  the  mixture  of  the  register- 
quid  with  the  sensitive  liquid;  and  which  is  quite  necessaiy 
where  oil  is  the  fluid  used  for  the  former,  as  otherwise  it  would 
come  to  the  top  of  the  sensitive  liquid,  instead  of  lying  at  the 
bottom  in  contact  with,  and  ready  to  be  forced  up,  the  register- 
tube^  as  a  heavier  fluid  might  do.  In  fig.  3  the  scale  is  most 
oonyeniently  attached  to,  and  the  registry  made  by,  the  aide  of 
the  tube  next  the  reaervoir;  and  the  aupmuoua  register-liquid, 
aa  it  ia  driven  onwards,  may  then  be  allowed  to  flow  out  at  the  end 
of  the  tube^  which  may  be  turned  down  so  as  to  prevent  its  accu- 
mulating in  a  column  above,  and  acting  by  its  pressure;  to  get 
rid  of  which  source  of  error  and  of  diminished  sensitiveness,  we 
may  mention  (adhering  still  to  the  same  general  system  of  registry 
by  production  of  gas)  two  other  plans.  They  are,  first,  the  sub- 
stitution (in  an  upright  or  other  tube)  of  a  solid,  closely-fitting 
cylindrical  piston for  the  varying  column  of  the  register-liquid 
(the  piaton  having,  it  may  be,  a  little  oQ  or  other  liquid  above  it 
to  ahow  that  there  is  no  leakage  of  gas).  Sudi  a  piston  (or  we 
may  call  it  a  cylindrical  plug,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  have  any 
rod  attached  to  it),  being  constant  and  uniform  in  its  height  and 
reaiatance,  will,  if  well  fitted  and  running  smoothly,  give  a  uni- 
form resistance,  and  consequently  be  an  accurate  index  of  the 
amount  of  gas  liberated.    If  in  a  glass  tube,  it  will  (even  with 

apparatus  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  sensitive  reservoir  and  the  bulk 
of  its  liquid  exposed  to  simshine.  A  good  plan  of  facilitatiiig  the  regular 
vising  of  the  hbeniteil  carbonic  acid,  is  to  put  a  fitde  nnd  or  oroken  glass 
(of  a  given  weight)  into  the  sensitive  liquid  before  solarization. 

*  Say  of  some  very  light  material,  as  pith,  cork,  gutta-percha,  india- 
rubber,  to  diminish  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  gas,  especially  when  the 
tube  is  iqprig^t. 
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tlie  film  of  ml  above  it)  be  as  convenient  for  jMlolflt^ri^yAfc  registry 
as  the  column  of  liquid  was ;  and  if  in  a  metal  one,  photographiic 

(or  other)  registry  might  be  carried  out  by  the  intervention  of  a 
piston-rod  and  other  easily  contrived  appai'atus  attached,  or  by 
attaching  an  upright  glass  tube  with  a  column  of  liquid,  to  the 
top  of  the  metal  one  ;  and  such  a  column  of  liquid,  beinp:  not 
fluctuating  in  height  like  those  in  oui*  earlier- described  lorms^ 
but  of  one  eonstant  height,  will  give  a  ocnrect  register,  aa  fisir  as 
absence  of  onequal  preasure  goes.  (ThiB  aaggeationrof  a  metal 
tube  with  a  glass  one  over  it,  is  made  in  case  it  should  be  found 
difiienlt  to  fit  the  glass  tube  suffieienily  well  to  the  piston.) 

The  second  plan  is  the  making  our  register  (photographic,  or 
simply  visible)  dependent  on  the  loss  of  weight  experienced  by 
the  gas-evolving  liquid,  the  vessel  containing  the  sensitive  liquid 
being  either  balanced  by  a  delicate  spring,  or  by  a  system  of 
«  leverage,  on  some  plan  allied  to  the  steel-yard  principle ;  or 
else,  and  probably  better,  the  vessel  containing  the  sensitive 
liquid  is  made  to  float  at  a  fixed  height  (whoi  diarged)  in 
or  above  the  aurfooeof  wateror  other  liquid  in  a  auitably- shaped 
vessel,  and  the  loaa  of  weight,  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
actinic  influence  exerted,  is  measured  by  the  height  to  which^ 
,  or  rapidity  with  which,  it  rises  after  exposure  or  during  exposure 
to  light.  This  form  of  apparatus  has  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  hydrometers.  The  apparatus  may  of  course  be 
arranged  either  so  as  to  leave  the  sensitive-liquid-containing 
vessel  below,  or  so  as  to  keep  it  above  the  liquid.  Above  should 
have  the  advantage  in  the  aensttiveneaa  of  the  apparatus,  by  not 
losing  so  much  light  by  absorption ;  while  under  has  the  ad> 
vantage  of  enabling  us  to  have  our  thermometer  in  the  water 
dose  beside  it,  and  so  either  to  regiater  the  temperature,  if  we 
wish,  on  the  same  sheet  oS  paper  on  which  the  actinism  is  regis- 
tered, or  else  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  sensitive  liquid 
uniform*  by  letting  a  constant  dow  of  cold  water  pass  through 
the  water  vessel ;  or  rather,  to  prevent  shakings  and  disturbance 
of  the  registry,  we  may  have  the  sensitive  (-liquid)  vessel,  with 
its  connexions,  protected  from  disturbance  by  tbe  motion  of  the 
current  of  cold  water  by  an  immediately  amrroundiog  glass  vesad 
or  thin  tabe.  The  immersion  of  the  aensitive  vessd  would  also 
be  convenient,  as  enabling  us  to  make  many  interesting  obser- 
vations connected  with  resistance  offered  to  actinic  rays,  or  mo- 
difying effects  produced  on  them,  either  by  variously  coloured,  or 
by  ooloarless,  liquids  of  various  oompositions,  as  solutions  of 

*  A  set  of  obsevvatiaiii  withthesenaitkevMwl  at  difliBieiittempentures 
would  be  in  many  wwyn  Ukely  to  lead  to  intereatins  remits,  and  could  pro- 
bably be  easily  managed  by  legolatiag  the  heat  of  uw  euire&t  pasaed  round 

the  sensitive  vessel. 
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vegetable  and  mineral  aahi,  kc*,  flnoraiDeiit  and  non-flaoresceiit, 

variously  polarizing  and  non-polarizing,  &c.  Such  observations 
might  also  probably  give  interesting  results  as  connected  with 
substances  of  one  composition,  but  differing  allotropically.  Using 
various  liquids  in  this  way,  we  should,  however,  of  course  require 
to  make  allowance  for  the  effects  of  differing  i>pccitic  gravities, 
either  in  reading  or  in  translating  the  observations^  or  otherwise*. 

Aa  to  the  precise  form  of  thia  apparatna  and  modeof  r^iister- 
ingy  Aether  photographic  or  other,  the  principlea  once  explained, 
it  would  be  occupying  space  to  perhaps  no  great  purpose  to 
enter  into  pretty  obvious  details  and  variations.  If  the  sensitive- 
liquid  reservoir,  if  below  the  water  (or  the  float  attached  to  it,  if 
above),  has  attached  to  it  a  descending  rod  which  fits  into,  and  is 
held  perpendicular  by,  a  ring  or  rings,  and  if  another  rod  attached 
to  the  float  or  sensitive-liquid  vessel  above  the  water  is  similarly 
kept  in  its  upright  position  by  similar  rings,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  upper  vod  afforda  very  convenient  meana  of  registry,  dther 
irjr  havmg  the  scale  on  itedf,  with  a  marker  pointing  to  it  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  outer  vessel  or  other  fixed  object,  or  by  making 
it  carry  the  marker  (in  this  case  a  shifting  one)  and  making  the  - 
acale  attached  to  the  outer  vessel  (or  otherwise)  fixed  and  steady. 
As  to  the  adaptation  of  photographic  self-registry  on  sheets  or  . 
slips  of  sensitive  paper,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  upper  rod  is 
capable  of  performing  here  exactly  the  same  part  which  the 
column  of  mercury,  oil,  or  other  register-liquid  performs  in  the 
earlier-deacrihed  apparatus. 

With  Yegard  to  all  the  apparataa  described,  it  would  be  in 
most  cases,  eq»eciaUy  where  used  for  protracted  obsmation, 
advisable  to  have  them  kept  in  one  angle,  as  regards  the  ann,  by 
some  sort  of  hehostat.  It  might,  however,  be  found  praeticable 
in  consecutive,  independent,  and  even  perhaps  in  continuous 
observations,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  this  by  having  the  sen- 
sitive vessel,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  exposed  to  the  rays,  of  a 
globular  form,  so  as  to  make  their  incidence  similar  at  all  hours. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  part  exposed 
to  the  raya  must  be  filled  with  liquid ;  otherwise,  however  simi- 
laily  they  might  flbll  on  die  surfooe  <^  the  glaa$,  we  should  atiU 
liave  them  impinging  at  varying  angles  on  the  plane  upper  sur- 
fooeof  the  contained  sensitive  liquid.  Where  the  weight  and 
floatatioii-iyatem  ia  employed,  thia  plan  ia  not  quite  to  oonve- 

♦  We  mifjbt  avoid  this,  or  the  necessity  for  other  scales,  simply  by  addine 
to,  or  deducting  from,  the  wcip;]it  of  the  sensitive  fluid  and  its  reservoir  till 
it  floats  or  sinks  to  the  same  depth  in  the  liquid  to  be  experimented  on  as 
it  does  in  water.  This  wiD  be  convenieiitty  managed  by  having  a  little  cop 
attachable  to  some  part  of  the  floating  apparatus,  into  which  we  may  put 
more  or  less  sand,  removing  or  addmg  it  till  the  apparatus  floats  at  the 
INToper  line  marked  on  or  by  it. 
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nient }  but  if  we  estimate  the  weight  in  any  other  way^  the  dif- 
ficnltjr  diaappean. 

With  regud  to  aU  fheae  modes  of  registry  by  gas-evolatum 
now  described,  tfam  are  two  material  defideneiea,  at  all  erenta  as 
applied  to  conttnuoua  self-registry*  The  first  is  the  eonstsnt 
diminutioii  of  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus,  consequent  on  the 
diminishing  quantity  of  the  decomposable  salt  or  salts  left  in  the 
liquid  j  and  this  (though  the  inconvenience  might  possibly  be  to 
some  extent  diminished  by  using  a  very  large  quantity  of  solu- 
tion with  only  a  small  portion  of  it  exposed  to  the  light,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  secure  a  circulation  of  liouid^  or  by  having  a 
8upi)ly  of  a  coneentrated  solation  of  the  salt  or  salts  gradually 
admitted,  and  there  axe  also  other  possible  ooBtrivaiices],  toge- 
ther with  the  uncertainties  about  the  influence  of  absorbed  light 
at  the  beginning  of,  and  after  withdrawal  from,  solarization, 
about  absorbed  gas  at  the  beginning  of  solarization,  and  about 
so-called  catalytic  influence,  or  the  impulse  which  changing  par- 
ticles give  to  others,  renders  it  necessary  to'  speak  cautiously 
about  the  value  of  at  least  continuous  observations  with  one  and 
the  same  portion  of  liquid,  till  careful  experiment  has  shown 
what  sort  of  results  are  attainable. 

As  to  repeated  observatiims  with  sueoessiTe  and  fresh  portaoua 
of  liquid,  we  can  of  course  feel  mueh  more  confident  of  valusMe 
re8uit8y----photographie  or  other  aelf-registiy,  if  desired  here,  how- 
ever, necessitating  the  recourse  to  rather  more  complex  apparatus. 

In  my  old  paper,  the  salts  recommended  for  forming  the  sen- 
sitive solution  were  those  of  ferric  and  uranic  oxide, — the  binoxa- 
late,  ammonio-oxalate,  and  soda-oxalate  of  ferric  oxide,  and  the 
binoxalate  of  uranic  oxide  being  especially  suitable.  For  conve- 
nience, I  tried  also  the  mixture  of  some  of  the  more  generally 
accessible  salts,  as  unmie  nitrate,  or  troii-diwBi,  with  oialic  aeid  or 
binoxslates'l'.  Some  of  my  other  eameriments  were  with  solu- 
tions of  chromic  acid,  or  bichromate  of  ammonia,  soda,  or  potash, 
along  with  oxalic  acid,  or  one  of  its  acid  or  neutral  salts.  Citric, 
tartaric,  and  other  vegetable  acids  were  tried  instead  of  oxalic, 
but  they  seemed  in  many  cases  to  be  much  acted  on  even  in  the 
dark.  Solutions  of  brown  oxide  of  manganese  in  tartaric,  citric, 
and,  still  far  more,  in  oxalic  salts  were  liable  to  the  same  objection, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  uncertainty  as  to  strength.  A  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  along  with  one  of  these  vegetable  acids 
or  of  its  salts  (or  ammoniaeaTsaltst?)*  howeror,  seens  not  alto- 
gether so  unpromising}. 

*  The  presence  of  an  excess  of  oxalic  or  other  acid  is  perhaps  useful. 
1"  Nitrogen  heing  liberated. 

X  Solutions  of  ferric  salts  oontMiiing  citric,  tartaric,  or  other  veffctsble 
•arias,  rendered  fUudine  by  wnmoiiia,  snd  with  the  inm  held  in  lolutioii. 
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We  now  come  to  the  paper  aetinometer ^  which  offers  the  very 
great  advantage  that  the  sensitive  substance  and  the  registering 
material  are  one  and  the  same.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  well  be 
simpler  than  the  apparatus.  The  sensitive  paper^  ruled  with  lines 
to  correnMmd  with  the  seeonds  and  tninutes  and  lioun,  lunm^ 
days,  ana  weeks,  weeks  and  months,  or  whatever  other  intenrak 
are  to  be  observed,  is  made  by  clockwork  to  pass  (either  firmly 
fixed  and  revolving  on  one  roller  of  large  diameter,  or  otherwise) 
behind  a  hole  or  slit  which  admits  the  lights  the  intensity  of 
which  will  be  of  course  registered  by  the  differing  degree  to 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  paper  are  affected  by  it*. 

The  main  difficulties  attending  tnis  system  of  actinometry  are, 
Ist^the  difficulty  of  securing  uniform  sensitiveness  in  the  same,  and 
still  more  in  different  samples  of  paper,  even  when  similarly  sen- 
aitised;  2ndj  corresponding  nnoertaintfes  in  development,  where 
development-processes  arensed;  8rd,  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
paper  nnaltei^  in  its  sensitive  condition,  and  this  both  before 
and  after  the  solariaation  (as  we  may  wiah  to  develope  several 
sheets  at  once,  to  be  sure  that  the  developer  acts  alike  on  them) ; 
and  4th,  the  difficulty  of  different  papers  being  differently  acted 
on  by  the  fixing  solutions.  Still  all  these  difficulties  may  to  a 
great  extent  be  got  over  by  care  and  proper  contrivances  in  the 
selecting,  sensitizing,  drying,  and  development  of  papers,  cutting 
off  parts  near  the  edge,  and  nsing  for  CAdi  observation,  not  one 
single  slip,  but  sevend,  say  two  or  three,  cat  either  from  differ- 
ent sheets  or  different  parts  of  the  same  sheet,  or^  if  from  origi- 
nally contigooos  parts,  with  the  sides  {not  Ihe  surfaces  of  the 
paper)  of  one  of  them  reversed,  so  that  the  original  right-hand 
of  the  one  slip,  or  its  top  part,  corresponds  to,  and  is,  when  in  the 
aetinometer,  ivL  contact  with,  or  juxtaposition  to,  what  was  originally 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  other  slip,  or  the  lower  part  of  it,  if  they 
were  cut  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  sensitive  sheet. 

As  to  the  third  source  of  difficulty  attending  this  variety  of 
aetinometer  (for  in  the  others^  where  uie  paper  is  mUiy  the  rcgis- 
terii^  madiine,  the  exact  deptii  of  tint  proclaced  is  of  no  moment, 
the  Election  or  curve  of  its  line  being  all  that  is  required),  there 
would  iqfipear  to  be  modes  of  sensitizing  the  silver  papers  which 
give  a  much  better  paper  as  regards  keeping  than  others.  It 

showed  Utile  action.  The  addition  of  a  neutral  chromate,  however,  made 
them  much  mora  sentitive ;  and  q^gr  this  addition  they  were  found  capable 
of  yielding  very  sensitive  photographic  papers,  giving  good  impressions, 
capable  also  of  further  development  by  sUver-salta,  metal-cyanogen  salts,  &c. 

*  To  efiminate  possible  action  of  actinism  hdd  in  SQlvtiim  by  the  air  or 
otAcr  actions  of  the  mr,  it  might  be  well  to  compare  the  record  of  the  in- 
strument when  the  paper  in  the  solari/ntion-slit  is  open  to  the  air,  with  the 
action  when  it  is  protected  by  a  thin  scale  of  glass.  This  comparison  might 
possibly  lead  to  veiy  intaestiDg  results. 
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may  be  generally  observed  that,  usinj>  the  ordinary  style  of  papers, 
the  best  plan,  where  the  paper  is  intended  for  a  long  observation, 
18  not  to  use  development,  and  not  to  make  it  too  highly  sensi- 
tive, also  to  sensitixe  it  as  if  it  were  a  very  weak  paper  for  the 
ordinary  positive  piintiiig;  Where^  however,  it  is  intended  Unr 
registry  tit  seconds  or  minutes,  we  must  use  a  more  highly  sen- 
sitive printing-paper,  or  have  recourse  to  an  alter-development  of 
it ;  and  it  is  here  also,  when  we  wish  to  have  sets  of  succetthe 
observations  made  from  slips  cut  from  one  sensitive  sheet  (to  en- 
*    sure  uniform  value  of  colour),  that  our  difficulty  is  felt. 

Suppose  we  have  two,  three,  or  four  slips,  each  one  repre- 
senting, say,  a  different  hour  with  the  variations  during  it*. 
Here  there  may  be  no  very  great  difficulty  in  one  way,  as  sup- 
posing the  hoars  successive,  there  is  hardly  time  for  the  paper  to 
go  fiur  wron^;  but  suppose  they  are  successive  dbyt  instead,  we 
see  the  relative  value  of  the  periods  on  each  day,  but  are  at  a 
loss  to  estimate  their  value  compared  with  another  day.  The 
simplest  plan  which  suggests  itself  is  to  check  the  value  of  the 
hour  observations  by  day  observations,  of  the  day  observations  by 
week  obsen^ations,  and  so  on, — the  observations  of  the  longer 
periods  being  made,  as  they  conveniently  can  be,  on  much  weaker 
and  consequently  much  better-keeping  paper;  and  these  dif- 
ferent sets  of  observations  will  enable  us  to  eliminate  not 
only  errors  produced  hj  the  sensitive  paper  going  wrong  by 
keeping,  but  original  differences  in  the  quslit^  of  the  papers 
before  sensitizing,  as  well  as  in  the  chemicals,  and,  what  with  all 
care  is  most  difficult  to  avoid,  in  the  manipulation  and  in  the 
weather. 

As  to  the  fourth  difficulty  (that  connected  with  the  inequality 
in  fixing),  with  all  care  and  study  of  time,  and  keeping  the  liquid 
in  motion,  it  is  a  serious  one ;  for,  though  we  may  secure  pretty 
uniform  action  by  these  precautions  and  by  study  of  strength 
and  temperature  in  the  case  of  one  pieee  of  paper,  yet  in  the 
ease  of  comparisons  between  differoit  papers  we  must  trust  a 
flood  deal  to  the  system  of  mutual  checks  (as  of  day  papers  or 
hour  papers,  &c.),  as  is  to  be  explained. 

Another  plan,  however,  is,  to  be  satisfied  with  a  less  perfect 
fixing,  which  will  do  well  enough  to  engrave  from,  or  copy  in 
China  ink,  or  to  print  from  by  a  negative  process,  or  to  make  a 
negative  from  in  the  camera. 

For  some  of  our  registers  by  the  Papyro-actinometer,  the 
gradually  and  uniformly  progressive  motion  behind  the  solariza- 
tion-slit  may  be  tiie  best;  but  for  others  a  motion  by  jerks, 

*  Or,  as  formerly  described,  we  may  and  should  have  two  or  more  slips 
(•ay  reversed,  as  dcMribed,  for  csdi  hour) ;  but  W8  have  left  this  out  tor 
simplicity,  in  the  eiplanation. 
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with  still  intervals  between,  might  be  preferable ;  and  this  latter 
plan  would  give  us,  in  different  registei^,  the  avei-age  of  each 
second  in  the  minut^'each  minute  in  the  hour,  hour  in  the  day; 
day  in  the  week  or  mooth,  and  so  on^ — ^the  average  or  mean,  as 
compared  with  other  days  on  the  same  week's  or  month's  regis- 
try-slip, giving  us  at  once  the  true  value  of  the  depth  of  tint  in 
the  whole  and  every  part  of  that  day's  oivn  separate  registry, 
and  so  giving  it  a  real  utility  which,  taken  bi/  itself,  and  without 
being  thus  brought  to  the  test,  it  could  never  have  had  j  and  (on 
the  same  principle)  so  on  with  week-,  month-,  and,  it  may  be, 
year-register  papers.  It  must  be  allowed,  with  all  their  recom- 
mendations, that  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  papers  which  would 
keep  better  than  the  orduiary  ailver  onea,  and  which  would 
Buror  less  ui  fixing. 

As  long  ago  as  1857 I  called  attention  to  the  probable 
value,  both  for  actinometir  and  for  all  other  self-acting  scien- 
tific registry  by  time,  of  pa])ers  prepared  with  the  salts  of 
ferric  and  uranic  oxides.  I  had  then,  as  I  remarked,  found 
them  to  retain  their  properties  unimpaired  for  between  one  and 
two  years,  and  I  have  since  found  them  good  when  four  years 
old.  This  ought  to  save  a  good  deal  of  labour,  by  enabling  us 
to  prepare  at  once  aiid  keep  ready  a  large  stoek  of  than.  I  am 
not,  bowerer,  prepared  to  state*what  thehr  relative  advantages  as 
compared  with  silver  papers  are,  as  regards  keeping  after 
solarization  and  before  development.  The  development  is,  I 
think,  more  uniform  in  its  results  than  that  of  the  silver  papers, 
being  performed  with  nitrate  of  silver  alone.  The  time  of  keep- 
ing without  a  material  change  after  solarization  (or  the  amount 
of  change)  would  require  to  be  more  minutely  examined  before  I 
could  speak  very  positively  as  to  the  advantage  of  their  applica- 
tion to  the  ^apyro-actinometer ;  but  for  the  paper-regiatry  of 
the  sas-evolvmg  actuiometers,  whether  gauged  by  floating  or 
by  £dd  colnnmsy  as  wdl  as  for  self-registry  of  thermometers, 
barometers,  anemometers,  &c.,  there  can  be,  I  think,  little  room 
to  doubt  that  these  papers  will  be  found  particularly  convenient. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  one  clock,  or  other 
moving  power,  may  of  course  be  made  to  move  all  the  different 
time-registries  we  have  recommended,  each  one  at  its  own  proper 
rate. 

A  very  convenient  arrangement  for  a  set  of  paper-slips  would 
be  to  have  one  a  continuously  moving  sUp ;  the  second  one 
moving  by  sudden  jerks,  taking  place  every  minute  or  every  five 
nunntesi  and  so  giving  the  average  of,  say  each  minute  or  five 
mmUeii  tiie  third  a  similarly  jerked  slip,  giving  the  average 
er  mean  for  each  hour  ;  and  the  fourth  (say  a  week-  or  month- 
*  £v«i  in  1855  I  alluded  to  the  poMibility  of  their  avaikbihty. 
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long  slip)  giving  the  average  or  mean  for  each  day  of  twelve  or 
tweiUy-four  hours*. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  great  importance 
of  carrying  on  a  system  of  actinic  registry  coupled  with  simul- 
taneous OMervatioiia  of  other  kinds,  indttdmg  ocone  observationB 
(though  I  believe  there  is  much  mioertainty  as  yet  attached  to 
the  latterf),  (1)  in  various  latitndesy  and  wiih  reference  to  the 

*  Divisions  by  tens  instead  of  twelve,  might  in  some  respects  be  pre- 
ferable, and  sets  of  slips  miaht  conveniently,  for  several  reasons,  be  all  of 
one  length ;  among  other  advantages  of  this  muformity,  we  could  use  the 
same  papers  for  all.  An  interesting  set  of  observations  would  be  on  the 
actinisms  before  and  after  sunset,  and  on  the  effects  of  moonlight  (and, 
quenr,  starlight  ?) ;  but  then  we  should  require  either  to  observe  the  effect  of 
umffiik  ftnods,  or  to  employ  very  senritive  papers,  or  daguerreotype,  or 
else  to  concentrate  the  rays  on  the  solarization-slit  by  a  powerful  lens. 
As  to  the  probable  superiority  of  either  mode  of  estimating  actinism,  i.  e. 
by  the  amount  of  its  action  on  sensitive  paper,  or  by  that  on  sensitive 
liqiiids  (or*  it  msj  on  gases,  such  as  carbonie  <nide^  aod  dilorine,  &c.), 
their  relative  advantages  will  probably  be  found  to  vary  considerably  ac- 
cording to  varying  circumstances.  For  a  continuous  observation  there  are 
certaimy  (unless  we  use  more  complicated  apparatus)  some  apparent  ad- 
vanta^s  attending  the  estimation  by  sensitive  paper  alone;  aim  in  many 
cases  it  might  be  found  possible  to  preserve  a  tolerably  accurate  record  of 
the  relative  depths  of  tint  produced  (without  the  trouble  and  risk  attendant 
on  keeping,  hypo-fixing,  and  printing  from  the  impressed  papers),  by  pro- 
viding ourselves  with  a  scale  of  permanently  tinted  paper,  ivory,  or  oilier 
matenal  representing  a  great  vanety  of  depth  of  tint  ^*adually  increasing 
from  one  end  of  the  scale  to  the  other,  and  each  depth  of  tint  b^ng  marked 
ivilh  a  number,  1,  2, 3, 4,  See,  We  should  only  (after  some  slight  and  fa»- 
porary  fixing  process,  sufBcient  to  prevent  rapid  action  of  light  during  com- 
parison) require  to  shift  each  part  of  the  actinized  jmper  along  the  s^e  till 
we  came  to  a  part  correspoudmg  to  it  in  depth  of  tint,  and  then  record  the 
number  (1,  2,  3,  or  others)  whidi  represents  it.  There  is,  however,  a  diffi- 
cult}-^ attending  this  plan — that  the  colour  of  the  actinized  paper  may  turn 
out  to  be  different  trom  that  of  the  tints  on  our  scale,  so  that  it  may  not 
he  fboud  easy  to  say  what  is  the  dqp^  of  tint  eonespondinff.  This  diffi- 
culty* however,  might  be  met  or  obviated  in  various  ways.  1.  By  IwriBg 
several  similar  scales  of  different  colours,  such  colours  being  the  same  as 
those  which  our  sensitive  paper  is  found  liable  to  assume.  2.  By  employing 
sneh  |4iotographic  papers,  &c.  (developments  if  neeesssiy),  whether  ancn- 
tine,  ferric,  uranic,  chromic,  or  others,  as  are  least  liable  to  v£iry  in  coK>ur, 
either  when  used  on  different  occasions  or  on  one  occasion  in  the  one  shp, 
according  to  strength  of  actinism.  3.  By  making  even  our  one  scale  vary 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  nattu«  of  the  colour,  as  well  as  in  depth  of  it,  u 
the  difficulty  just  alluded  to  in  connexion  with  this  should  still  be  found 
troublesome.  My  impression,  however,  is  that  there  are  photographic 
tmpers  whidi  will  be  round  to  oolonr  so  untformly  as  to  render  this  varia^ 
tion  on  our  scale  unnaeessaiy. 

t  How,  for  instance,  can  we  distinguish  between  the  effects  of  loosely 
absorbed  actinism  and  ozone?  and  how  are  we  sure  that  the  actions  of  the 
tests  themsehres  may  not  furodnee  it,  and  mute  rapidly  in  oertain  stales  (rf 
tiiie  n  than  in  otheis? 
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corresponding  latitude  in  the  two  hemispheres ;  (2)  in  countries 
in  the  same  latitude  but  differing  in  climate,  e.  g.  in  America  and 
in  Europe,  and  generally  on  the  opposite  sides  of  continents, 
and  on  sea  contrasted  with  land ;  at  sea  in  the  trade-wind  belt 
and  in  the  variables,  &c.;  in  our  own  country^  on  the  west 
coast  as  contrasted  with  the  eastj  (m  the  sea  coasts  and  inland; 
amidst  vegetable  life,  and  awajfrom  it^  and  the  latter  especially  as 
connected  with  the  disease  known  as  hay  fever,"  possibly  pro- 
duced by  the  abundance  of  oeone  or  some  imponderable,  or  wave~ 
power,  disengaged  by  vefj^etation  during  what  we  may  call  the 
phytolysis^  of  carbonic  acid — the  supposition  of  such  injurious 
effect,  on  persons  exceptionally  constituted,  of  allotropic  oxygen 
or  some  unrecognized  wave-power  or  imponderable  or  other 
agent  disengaged  or  produced  by  vegetation  being  no  way  in- 
consistent with  the  bdief  that  this  same  liberation  or  prodaction 
is»  in  general^  importantly  or  essentially  conducive  to  the  puri- 
fication and  salubrity  both  of  our  own  atmosphere  and  of  that 
watery  one  in  which  organic  impurities  would  have  a  still  greater 
tendency  to  accumulate;  (3)  at  different  elevations  in  the  same 
latitude  and  country,  either  on  mountains  or,  occasionally,  in 
balloons. 

Such  observations  would  be  likelyf  to  help  us  to  a  somewhat 
less  utterly  hazy  idea  than  what  we  have  as  to  what  constitutes 
dbnaie,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  its  action  on  vegetable,  and 
what  on  animal  life.  Why  does  a  phmt  or  animal  thrive  in  one 
country  and  languish  or  die  in  another,  where  there  are  not 
sufficient  differences  of  soil,  moisture,  or  temperature  to  account 
for  the  difference  between  life  and  death,  luxuriance  or  lan- 
guishing ? 

*  Pbytactinoiysis  would  be  unnecessarily  clumsy,  and  actinolysis  I 
would  reserve  for  the  niuneraiie  cases  where  aeliiiimt  sets  withoat  the  pie- 

sence  or  aid  of  vegetable  or  other  life. 

t  There  are  many  other  considerations,  however  (as  to  probable  actions 
of  soil,  &e.  on  the  air),  to  be  taken  into  account.  Is  the  very  remarkable 
and  well-ascertained  difference  in  sanitary  properties  between  the  air  of  the 
Eg\  ptian  valley  and  that  of  the  immediately  adjoining  ^wrtions  of  the  desert 
in  any  degree  owing  to  this,  or  to  the  effect  of  vegetation  ?  It  would  seem, 
also,  m  the  sbaenoe  of  any  other  probable  cause  vet  given,  deasrpii^  of 
investigaluni  whether  the  remarkable  properties  of  the  weU-known  deseit 
simoom  may  not  be  owing  to  allotro)>ic  action,  to  wave-powers,  or  impon- 
derables connected  either  with  chemical  actions,  or  with  friction  between 
the  Mnd  sad  tiie  air  at  eerCain  temperatuies :  and  why  may  not  other  in- 
flumtial  powers  as  well  as  heat,  light,  and  electricity  be  disenga^d  by 
the  friction  of  bodies?  and  why  may  not  the  necessary  accompaniments 
and  circumstances  be  as  peculiar  as  they  often  are  with  relative  electricity  ? 
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Arithmeiie  m  Theot-y  and  Practice  for  advanced  Pupils.    Part  tie 
First.    By  J.  Bbook  Smith,  M,A,   London:  Macmillan  uid 

Co.  1860. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Smith's  arithmetic  can  scarcely  be  said  to  meet 
any  urgent  demand,  inasmuch  as  we  already  poneaB  aevend  «i- 
oellent  works  of  tbe  same  kind,  it  desenres  to  take  its  place  amongst  the 

small  number  of  sound  educational  works.  The  first  pert,  the  only  one 

yet  published,  contains  a  lucid  and  correct  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi- 
sion, of  the  theories  of  the  greatest  commoa  measure  and  least 
common  multiple,  and  of  some  of  the  more  elementary  properties 
of  nnmbers  with  respect  to  tlieur  divisilnlity. 

In  such  a  treatise  we  do  not,  of  course,  expect  to  find  new  matter ; 
our  demands  are  limited  to  a  few  necessary  qualities,  such  as  clear- 
ness, precision,  conciseness,  good  arrangement  of  the  several  parts, 
and  at  least  so  much  originahty  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject as  is  seoeiaeiy  to  support  the  book's  elaim  to  a  separate  ezistenee. 
With  respect  to  the  two  first  of  these  r  jualities,  this  treatise  has  far  more 
than  average  merits ;  in  the  third  quality  it  does  not  excel  so  much, 
for  the  numerous  theorems  scattered  throughout  the  book  mij^ht,  we 
think,  have  been  better  "  welded  "  together.  In  point  of  arrange- 
ment there  is  much  merit  and  some  originality,  a  greater  space  tlmn 
usual  having  been  devoted  to  the  very  useful  and  interesting  sub- 
jects of  the  criteria  of  the  divisibility  of  numbers  and  of  dieir  decom- 
position into  prime  factors. 

With  respect  to  general  treatment,  one  of  the  author's  chief  objects 
has  been  to  render  his  demonstrations  purely  arithmetical.  To  do 
SO  he  has  been  induced  to  discard  all  symbols  and  to  conduct  his  prooHi 
by  means  of  particular  numbers,  striving  always  to  make  the  general 
law  apparent  in  the  particular  example.  In  some  cases,  and  for 
young  pupils  especially,  this  method  has  its  advantages,  but  in 
other  cases  it  is  clumsy  and  open  to  suspicion.  Mr.  Smith  appears 
to  ham  mistaken  a  litoe  the  true  character  of  an  arithmetiral,  as 
distinguished  from  an  algebraical  proof ;  he  must  admit  that  symbols 
may  be  introduced  without  interfering  in  the  least  with  the  purity  or 
the  strictly  arithmetical  character  of  the  reasoning.  Thus  used, 
symbols  are  merely  representatives  of  the  subjects  (numbers)  dis- 
cussed ;  no  material  diminution  in  the  length  of  the  proof  is  produced 
by  dieir  introduction,  but  tiie  latter  guns  in  elegance,  in  generality, 
and  sometimes  even  in  simplicity.  Some  of  the  autiior's  proo6  might, 
we  think,  have  been  improved  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Smith  professes  to  write  for  advanced  pupils,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability his  work  will  find  the  greatest  number  of  readers  amongst 
junior  masters,  the  advanced  pupils  of  our  schools  being  in  general 
too  much  occupied  in  breaking  new  ground  to  be  able  to  return  and 
inquire  so  closely  into  the  principles  upon  which  the  very  rodimento 
of  their  science  is  based.  To  the  junior  master,  however,  this  re- 
examination is  absolutely  indispensable  :  he  has  to  launch  the  young 
intellect  entrusted  to  his  care  into  the  wide  oceau  of  mathematics. 
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where  at  the  very  outset  there  are  numerous  shoals  and  reefs  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  and  the  success  of  the  voyage  depends  greatly  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  commenced.  To  junior  masters  and  pupil- 
toidiers,  therefora,  Mr.  Smith's  book  will  be  both  acceptable  and 
valuable  :  alone  it  will  by  no  means  fit  them  for  their  dutiee,  but  as 
a  guide  in  the  prefiaiation  of  their  own  lessons  it  may  be  of  great 
utility. 

0/  Motion.  An  Elementary  Treatise  by  John  Robbkt  Lukn,  M,A,p 
Fellow  and  Lady  Sadleir's  Lecturer  of  8L  Jokn*9  Colkge*  CSam* 
bridge:  Deigbtun,  Bell  and  Co.  1859. 

Mr.  Lunn,  in  his  Prefoce,  says,—'*  My  o1]ject  in  the  following 
pages  has  been  to  pot  forth  the  pfinciplm  irf  the  science  of  motioB 
in  their  trae  geometrical  fom^  pcs^oning  the  consideration  of 
force  (the  properties  of  which  are  presumed  to  have  been  fully  inves- 
tigated in  statics)  until  the  reader  may  be  able  to  separate  in  his 
mind  the  geometrical  ideas  from  the  mechanical.  To  the  fact  that 
these  ideas  are  not  kept  sepaiateat  the  outset*  I  apprehend  that  tiie 
want  of  deamess  in  the  student's  mind  about  the  real  investtgatioii 
that  does  take  place  in  any  case  may  be  attributed." 

We  very  much  doubt  whether  the  difficulties  encountered  by  those 
who  are  commencing  the  study  of  dynamics  are — to  any  great  ex- 
tent—assignable to  the  cause  here  alleged.  Nor  dp  we  understand 
how  "  the  properties  cf  fcroe  "  can  be  "  presumed  to  hare  been  fitik/ 
investigated  in  staHes," — seeing  that  in  *'  statics  "  only  some  of  the 
properties  of  force,  and  those  the  least  important,  are  investigated. 
Nevertheless  we  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Lunn's  mode  of  treating  the 
subject  will  be  useful  to  some  readers,  whilst  his  numerous  problems 
and  their  solutions  will  certainly  be  so  to  all. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Calculus  of  Finite  DiferenceB,  By  Oborob  Boolb, 
D.C.L,,  Prefe$8or  of  Matkematies  i»  t1i9  Queen'M  University, 

Ireland,    Cambridge  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1860. 

A  Treatise  on  Attractions,  Laplace's  Functions,  and  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth.  By  Jons  H.  Pratt,  M. A,,  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta.  Cam- 
bridge :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1860. 

Hie  name  and  chaiaeter  cf  FtaSeum  Boole  are  too  well  known 
to  our  mathematical  readers  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  do  more 

than  announce  this  new  work  of  his  'On  the  Calculus  of  Finite 
Differences.'  As  an  ori^nal  book  by  one  of  the  first  mathematicians 
of  the  age,  it  is  out  of  all  comparison  with  the  mere  second-hand 
compilations  which  have  hitherto  been  alone  accessible  to  the 
student.  We  heartily  wish  that  our  elementary  books  on  mathe- 
matics were  more  frequently  written  by  men  of  the  rank  of  Frof. 
Boole,  instead  of  being  left  to  mere  book-makers. 

The  work  of  Archdeacon  Pratt  "  is  in  part  a  republication  of  those 
portions  of"  his  "  work  on  '  Mechanical  Philosophy  '  which  treat  of 
Attractions,  Laplace's  Functions,  and  the  Figure  uf  the  Earth ; "  but 
very  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  The  reader  will  find  new  and 
interesting  matter,  both  in  the  purdy  analytical  portion  and  in  the 
physical  applications.  "  It  has  been  my  endeavour,"  says  the  author, 
"  to  put  the  well-known  difficulty  in  Laplace's  analysis*  arising  from 
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the  use  of  a  discontinuous  function,  in  the  clearest  light,  that  the 
student  may  understand  both  what  it  is  and  how  it  is  overcome. 
.  .  .  .  I  have  also  introduced  some  propositions  on  the  geodetic 
method  of  determining  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  suggested  by  an 
■cqualntance  with  tiie  dTeamstanoes  of  the  Great  Tngonomemeal 
Survey  of  India,  and  by  the  volume  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  recently  published  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
James,  R.E.,  Superintendent  of  the  Ordnance  Survey."  The  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Professors  Hennessy  and  Haughton 
are  also  referred  to.  As  a  specimen  of  some  of  tiie  calculations  hi 
this  volume,  interesting  to  die  general  reader,  we  may  cite  the 
following: — "The  increase  in  height  of  the  sea-level  at  Karachi 
above  that  at  Cape  Comorin,  arising  from  the  drawing  of  the  waters 
northwards  by  the  Himmalayas,  and  in  con8eq^ence  of  the  deficiency 
of  attraction  of  the  ocean =6 43  feet." 
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December  22,  1859. — Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.»  President, 

in  the  Chair. 
'PHE  following  communications  were  read: — 
^      On  the  Electric  Conducting  Power  of  Alloys."   By  A.  Mat- 
thiessen,  Ph.D. 

In  this  paper  I  have  eiven  the  determinations  of  the  electric  con- 
ducting power  of  upwaras  of  200  alloys,  and  hm  fSrand  that  the 
metals  employed  may  he  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. — 

A.  Those  metals  which,  when  alloyed  with  each  other,  conduct 
electricity  in  the  ratio  of  their  relative  volumes. 

B.  Those  metals  which,  when  alloyed  with  one  of  class  A,  or  with 
each  other,  do  not  conduct  electricity  iu  the  ratio  of  their  relative 
Tolumes,  but  alwoys  lets. 

The  alloyi  may  be  divided  into  three  groups ;  viz. — 

1 .  Those  made  of  the  metals  of  class  A  with  each  other. 

2.  Those  made  of  the  metals  of  class  A  with  those  of  class  B. 

3.  Those  made  of  the  metals  of  class  B  with  each  other. 

From  the  experiments  described  in  the  papor  I  have  tried  todsdnee 
the  nature  of  alloys,  and  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions 

A.  Thai  most  aUoys  are  only  asolutioiLof  one  mSsl  in  the  other ; 
for, — 

1.  On  looking  at  the  curves  belonging  to  tlie  different  groups,  we 
see  that  each  group  of  alloyshas  a  curve  of  a  distinct  and  separate  form. 
Thus  Ihr  tfie  first  we  hare  nearly  strsight  luies ;  for  the  second,  the 
oonduetmg  power  deereases  always  rapidly  on  tiie  side  of  the  metal 
belonging  to  class  B,  and  then  turnmg,  goes  almost  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  metal  belonging  to  class  A ;  for  the  third  group  we  find  a 
rapid  decrement  on  both  sides  of  the  curve,  and  the  turning-points 
united  by  almost  a  straight  line. 

2.  On  examining  that  part  of  the  enrve  where  the  fa]nddeeremciift 
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takes  place,  we  find  that  with  the  lead  and  tin  alloys  it  generally 
reouires  twice  as  many  volumes  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter  to 
raduee  a  metal  of  ciaas  B  to  a  oertain  conducting  power. 

3.  Tliat  the  tnnunf^poiiits  of  these  curves  are  not  chemical  oom- 
binations  we  may  assume  from  the  fact  that  they  only  contain  Tery 
amall  per-centages  of  the  one  metal. 

4.  That  the  alloys  at  the  tuming-pointa  have  their  calculated 
specific  gravities. 

5.  From  the  afanilarity  of  the  eurvea  of  the  conducting  power  of 
alloys,  whore  we  may  aMome  we  have  only  a  solution  of  one  metal 
in  the  other,  we  may  always  draw  approximatively  the  curve  of  the 
alloys  of  any  two  metals  if  we  know  to  which  class  they  belong. 

B.  That  some  alloys  are  chemical  combinatious ;  for — 

1.  At  the  tamiDg-pomts  of  Hie  cmnre  we  generally  find  contractioa 
or  expuksioii. 

2*  We  have  no  regular  form  of  curve,  ao  that  m  cannot  a  prion 

approximatively  draw  it. 

3.  At  the  turning-points  of  the  curve,  the  alloy  retaina  large  per- 
centages of  each  metal. 

4.  The  appearance  (crystalline  form,  &c.)  of  the  aOoys  at  these 
points  is  diffurent  from  each  other. 

C.  That  some  alloys  are  only  mechanical  mixtures  ;  for  example 
bismuth-zinc,  lead-zinc,  some  silver- copper  alloys,  &c. 

The  question  now  arises.  To  what  is  the  rapid  decrement  of  the 
conducting  power  of  the  metals  belonging  to  class  B,  when  alloyed 
with  other  metals,  doe? 

The  only  answer  I  can  at  present  give  to  this  qnesticm  U,  diat 
most  of  their  other  physical  properties  are  altered  in  a  like  manner ; 
for  where  we  find  no  marked  change  in  most  of  the  physical  pro- 
perties, as  iu  group  I,  aud  iu  the  sccoud  group  ou  the  one  side  of 
the  curve,  then  we  haye  nearly  thdr  calculated  conducting  powers. 

In  the  Appendix  I  have  given  some  determinations  of  the  con- 
ducting power  of  pure  gold»  which  I  find  has  a  higher  value  than 
that  generally  quoted. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Dr.  M. 
Holzmann  for  the  excellent  maimer  in  which  he  has  carried  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  experiments. 

"  On  an  extended  Form  of  the  Index  Symbol  in  the  Calculus  of 
Operations."   By 'William  Spottiawoode,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.B.S. 

«  Problem  on  the  Divisibility  of  Numbers.*'    By  Francis  £le- 
ianti,  Esq. 

"  On  the  Stnicture  of  the  Chorda  Doraalis  of  the  Plagiostomes  and 
some  other  fishes,  and  on  the  relation  of  its  proper  Sheath  to  the 
derelopment  of  tibe  Yertebm.'*   By  Professor  Albert  K511iker. 

"  Remarks  on  the  late  Storms  of  October  25-26  and  November  1, 
1859."   By  Bear-Admural  FitsRoy,  F.R.8. 

As  many  of  our  Society  must  doubtless  be  interested  in  the  nature 
and  ehara^  of  that  storm  in  which  the  'Royal  Charter*  went  to 
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pieces  on  Anglesea  Island,  and  as  abundant  information  has  been 
obtained  from  Lighthouses,  ObserratorieSj  and  numerous  private 
observers,  1  wonld  take  this  eailiest  opportunity  of  stating  that  the 
combined  results  of  obaerrations  prove  the  storm  of  October  25th 
and  26th  to  have  been  a  complete  hmiontal  cydooe. 

Travelling  bodily  northward,  the  area  of  its  sweep  being  scarcely 
300  miles  in  diameter,  its  influence  affected  only  the  breadth  of  our 
own  Islands  (exclusive  of  the  west  of  Ireland)  and  the  coast  of  France. 

"WhSle  the  central  portion  was  adrancing  northward,  not  nniformlj 
but  at  an  average  rate  of  about  twenty  mileB  an  hour,  the  actual 
velocity  of  the  wind — circling  (as  agamst  watch-hands)  around  a 
small  central  "  lull  " — was  from  forty  to  nearly  eighty  miles  an  hour. 

At  places  north-westward  of  its  centre,  the  wind  appeared  to 
*'back"  or  *' retrograde,"  shifting  from  east  through  north-east, 
and  north  to  north-west;  while  at  places  eastward  of  its  central 
passage,  the  apparent  change,  or  veering,  was  from  cast*  through 
south-east,  south,  south-west,  and  west. 

Our  Channel  squadron,  not  far  from  the  Eddystone,  experienced 
a  rapid,  indeed  almost  a  sudden  shiit  of  the  wind,  from  south-east  to 
norui-west,  being  at  the  time  in,  or  near,  the  central  luU ;  while,  ao 
near  as  at  Guernsey,  the  wind  veered  round  by  south,  .r^ularly, 
without  any  lull.  This  sudden  shift  off  the  Eddystone  occurred  at 
about  three  (or  soon  after),  and  at  nearly  half-past  five  it  took  place 
near  Reigate,  westward  of  which  the  central  lull  passed. 

From  this  south-eastern  part  of  England,  the  central  portion  of 
the  storm  moTcd  northward  and  eastward.  Places  on  the  east  and 
nwth  coasts  of  Scotland  had  strong  easterly  or  northerly  gales  a 
day  nearly  later  than  the  middle  of  England.  When  the  '  Royal 
Charter '  was  wrecked,  Aberdeen  and  Banffshire  were  not  disturbed 
by  wind ;  but  when  it  blew  hardest,  from  east  to  north,  on  that 
cznosed  coast,  the  storm  Ind  abated  or  almost  ceased  in  the  Channel 
anid  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland. 

Further  details  would  be  ill-timed  now,  but  they  will  be  given  in 
a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  as  soon  as  additional  observations 
from  the  Continent,  and  from  ships  at  sea,  have  been  collected  and 
duly  combined  with  other  records. 

The  storm  of  the  31st,  and  1st  of  Noremher,  was  similar  in 
character ;  but  its  central  part  passed  just  to  the  west  of  Ireland's 
south-west  coast,  and  thence  north-eastward. 

Of  both  these  gales  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  besides  other 
things,  gave  ample  warning ;  and  telegraphic  notice  might  have  been 
^  given  m  sufficient  time  from  the  southern  ports  to  those  of  the 
"  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  our  Islands. 

As  it  b  the  north-west  half  of  the  cyclone  (from  north-east  to 
south-west,  true)  which  is  influenced  chiefly  by  the  cold,  dry,  heavy, 
and  positively  electrified  polar  atmospheric  current,  and  the  south- 
west half  that  shows  effects  of  equatorial  streams  of  air — ^warm, 
moi8(»  light,  and  negatively  electrified; — phwes  over  which  one  part 
of  a  cy<£me  passes  are  affected  ^fferenUy  from  others  which  are 
traversed  by  another  part  of  the  very  same  meteor,  or  atmospheric 
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eddy,  the  eddy  itself  being  caused  by  the  meeting  of  very  extensive 
bo^iies  of  air,  monoff  in  neaily,  bul  not  «iactly  opposite  durections, 
one  of  which  gndaa%  overpowera,  or  oofnbines  with  the  other,  after 

the  rotation. 

On  the  polar  half  of  the  cyclone,  continually  supplied  from  that 
side,  the  visible  effect  is  a  drying  up  and  clearing  of  the  air,  with  a 
rising  barometer  and  falling  thermometer ;  while  on  the  equatorial 
nde^  overpowering  quantitiea  of  warm  moist  air— rushing  from 
eomparatiTely  in«chaustible  tropical  supplies — push  towards  the 
north-east  as  long  as  their  impetus  lasts  (however  originated),  and 
are  successively  chilled,  dried,  and  intermingled  with  the  always 
resisting,  though  at  Jirat  recoiling,  polar  current.  After  such 
struggles  these  two  enrreats  unite  in  a  varying  intermediate  state 
and  &eeHoii,  one  or  other  prevailing  gradually. 

Very  plam  and  practiflal  conclusions  are  dedudble  from  these 
considerations 

One,  and  the  most  important,  is  that  in  a  gale  which  seems  likely 
to  be  near  the  central  part  of  a  storm,  that  should  be  (of  course) 
avoided  by  a  ship  whSm  has  sea  room  :  a  seaman,  facing  the  win^ 
knows  that  the  centre  is  on  his  riffht  hand  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 

on  his  left  in  the  southern ;  he  therefore  is  informed  how  to  steer. 

Another  valuable  result  is  that  telegraphic  communication  can 
eive  notice  of  a  storm's  approach,  to  places  then  some  hundred  milea 
distant,  and  not  otherwise  forewarned. 

Jan.  12,  18G0. — Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  Pres.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read :  — 

"  Notes  of  Researches  on  the  Poly  ammonias." — ^No.  VII.  Oh 
the  Diatomic  Ammonias.   By  A.  W.  Hofroann,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  continuing  my  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  organic  hases, 
I  was  led  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  18.58  to  repeat  some 
experiments  on  the  action  of  dihromide  of  ethylene  u]K)n  ammonia, 
which  M.  Cloez*  had  published  in  1853.  The  repetition  of  these  ex- 
periments  compelled  me  to  contest  not  only  the  formulse  of  M.  does, 
hut  also  the  general  interpretation  which  he  had  given  to  his  results. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  communicate  my  conclusions  to  the  Boyal 
Societyf. 

M.  Cloez^  shortly  afterwards  discussed  my  observations,  and 
pointed  out  the  arguments  which  induced  him  to  maintain  his 
Tormulse  and  his  interpretations. 

I  have  not  replied  to  these  rmarks.  M.  Cloez  having  stated  in 
the  same  note  that  he  was  still  engaged  with  his  experiments  and 
that  his  inquiry  was  nearly  completed,  I  discontinued  my  experi-  • 
meuts  on  the  action  of  dibromide  of  ethylene  upon  ammonia,  fully 
persuaded  that  the  chemist,  to  whom  we  are  mclehted  for  the  first 
ohservation  of  this  reaction,  ui  continuing  his  experiments  would 
arrive  at  the  same  results  which  I  had  myself  obtained. 

In  discontinuing  the  discussion  with  M.  Cloez,  I  was  not  freed 
from  the  obligation  of  proving  the  general  thesis  of  my  note,  viz. 

*  L'lnstitut.  1833,  p.  213.  f  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xvi.  p.  309. 

X  Comptet  Bendm,  xItL  p.  255. 
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tlie  fonoation  of  diatomic  bases  by  the  action  of  diatomic  bfomidea 

on  ammonia.  I  have  given  the  proof  in  several  communications* 
addressed  during  the  last  two  years  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
especially  in  a  note  t  describing  some  new  derivatives  of  phenylamine 
and  ethylamine  published  during  last  summer.  The  formation  of 
these  bodies,  their  analysis  and  their  tnmsformations,  have,  I  believe, 
settled  die  qnestion  at  issue  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

These  researches  hare  been  the  subject  of  some  remarks  on  the 
part  of  M.  CloczJ,  from  which  it  appears  that  this  chemist  has 
interpreted  my  silence  as  a  tacit  admission  of  defeat ;  he  rejects  the 
formulae  which  I  have  given  for  the  diatomic  derivatives  of  phenyl- 
amine  and  ethykmine,  and  blames  me  for  having  continued  my 
researches  on  the  >diatomic  bases  without  having  previously  replied 
to  his  observations. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  have  been  compelled  to  resume  the 
investigation  of  the  action  of  dibromide  of  ethylene  upuu  ammonia, 
and  to  reply,  after  nearW  two  years  have  elapsed  without  M.  Cloez's 
paper  having  been  pubnshed,  to  the  series  of  objections  which  tiiis 
chemist  has  raised  against  the  theory  of  the  diatomic  bases. 

Since  this  continuation  of  my  experiments  throws  considerable 
light  upon  this  new  class  of  compounds,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  them 
to  the  judgment  of  the  lioyal  Society. 

In  (ffder  to  render  more  intdligiUe  the  line  of  argument  which 
M.  does  has  brought  forward  against  the  diatomic  notions,  it  wili 
be  useful  to  recapitulate  in  two  words  the  subject  of  our  controversy. 

M.  Cloez  admits  that  in  the  action  of  dibromide  of  ethylene  upon 
ammonia,  the  molecule  of  ethylene  splits  into  radicals  belongiug  to 
three  distinct  groups,  viz.  the  formic,  acetic,  and  propionic  series ; 
these  radicals  acting  upon  one  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  which  each 
of  them  replaces  one  equivalent  of  hydrogeUt  give  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  three  primary  MOfMONMeff,  vu.  FormenaminB,  Acetenamine 
and  Propenamine. 

According  to  the  view  which  I  defend,  the  molecule  of  ethylene 
remains  intaot  in  the  leaetion,  acting  upon  two  molecules  of  ammonia 
in  which  4,  or  6  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  respectively 
by  1,  2,  or  3  diatomic  molecules  of  ethylene;  the  dibromide  of 
ethylene  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  three  diamines  belonging  to 
the  same  family,  a  primary,  a  secondary,  and  a  tertiary  diamine. 

Expressed  in  formulse  the  two  views  may  thus  be  represented : — 

FormuUB  of  M.  Clo'<6z.    _  _ 

Fonnenamiiie   C,H,N=  H 

H 


Aoetenamme   C^II,N=  H 


Propenamine   C,H,N=  H 

H 

♦  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  66,  133 ;  xviii.  p.  148.  +  Ibid.  vol.  xix.  p.  232. 
X  L'lBititat,  Xm,  p.  238. 
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FommUt  of  Br,  Hofmann. 

(C.H.)"] 

Ethylene-diamine  . .  . .       Hg  N,=    H,      ►  N,. 

H,  J 

IKetliyleiie-duunme       C,  HioN,s(C«HJ"  ^N«. 

H.  J 

(C  H  )" 

(C.  HJ"  I 

It  was  by  careful  examination  of  the  ph^^sical  properties  of  the 
bases  under  considerntion,  and  more  especially  by  the  absence  of 
simple  equations  capable  of  explaining;  the  formation  of  the  first  and 
of  the  tbirJ| terms  of  the  series,  that  1  had  first  hecai  led  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  M.  doss's  formulae ;  but  I  would  not  have  expressed 
this  doubt,  if,  on  repeating  the  analysis  of  the  first  base^  of  formen- 
amine,  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  subject  had  remained  in  my  mind. 
I  did  not  at  the  time  investigate  the  two  other  bases,  and  1  limited 
myself  to  stating  that  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  would  probably 
be  found  analogous  to  that  which  I  had  experimentally  established 
for  the  first  term  of  the  series. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  ohjections  which  M.  Cloez  has  brought 
forward  against  my  argument.  '^According  to  the  hypothesis  of 
M.  Hofmannt"  says  he,  "  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  chlorinated 
and  hrommated  hydroearhom  camot  give  rise  to  the formatum  of 
ehhruie  or  bromide  of  ammonkms  the  reaction  contiete  tknply  in  a 
combination  of  the  two  substaneei,  without  the  separation  a  third 
compound  i  it  is  a  case  of  symmorphosis  or  addition^ 

(C.  II,)  a+2H3  N=(C,  HJH,  2HC1. 
Experiment  proves,  however,  that  the  reaction  involves  the  elimi- 
nation of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  fixation  of  the  elements  of 
omidogen :  apomorphosis  and  symmorphosis  are  accomplished  side 
6y  dde,  ae  indieated     thefowwing  equation 

C,  H,  Ca,+2H,  Na(C4  H3)H.  N,  HOl+H,  N,  Ha.' 
M.  does  would  be  perfectly  right  if  during  the  reaction  no  other 
base  were  formed  except  the  first  one*    Bat  he  forgets  altogether 

that  in  the  process  under  examination — exactly  as  in  the  mutual 
reaction  between  bromide  of  ethyle  and  ammonia — several  other  bases 
of  more  advanced  substitution  are  produced.  The  equations  which 
I  give  for  the  formation  of  these  bodies  likewise  involTe  the  elimi- 
nation of  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  in  ftct  of  considerable  quantities 
of  this  compound. 

2(C,  HJ"  Br,.  +  4n3  N=(C,  H.),"  H,  N„  2IIBr+2(H,  N,  HBr). 
3(C,  HJ"  Br.;  +  6H3  N=(C,  UJ,"  N„  2  UBr  +  4  (H,  N,  HBr). 

The  bromide  of  ammonium  then,  which  separates  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  action  of  dibromide  of  ethylene  upon  ammonia,  be- 
longs to  the  second  and  third  portions  of  the  reaction ;  it  has  nothinc 
whatever  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  first  base.   M.  do^  as  I 
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have  pointed  out,  does  not  admit  the  simple  equation  which  I  have 
given  for  the  formation  of  this  body ;  he  denies  that  it  is  simply 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  compounds  reacting  upon  each 
other.  According  to  his  opinion  it  is  produced  in  a  secondafy  re- 
action, occasioned  Inr  the  intervention  or  heat.  Mt  experiments  do 
not  confirm  this  opmion.  A  mixture  of  dibfomide  of  ethylene  and 
alcoholic  ammonia  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  deposited  a  quantity  of  crystals,  from  which  I  was  en- 
abled to  extract,  without  distillation,  simply  by  successive  crystal- 
lisations, absolutely  pure  sslt  of  ethylene-diamine,  as  proved  by  the 
analysis  of  the  bromide,  the  chloride,  and  the  platiiiuin-salt. 

In  discussing  the  numbers  which  1  have  obtained  in  analysing  the 
hydrate  and  the  hydroehlorate  of  the  first  base,  M.  Cloez  quotes  the 
results  on  which  he  founds  his  own  formula.  A  glance  at  these 
figures  will  show  unmistakeably  that  they  agree  much  better  with 
my  fbrmula  thsn  with  the  one  which  he  dmids.  The  following 
are  the  analytical  details  of  our  analyses^  together  with  the  theo- 
retical values  required  by  each  formula 


Vormidaof 

M.  Cloez. 

Carbon  31-58 

Hydrogen  . .  I0  o2 


Analysis  of  Formula  of      Analysis  of 

M.  Cloez.  Dr,  Hofmann.  Dr.  Hofmami. 

31  12  30-76  30-67 

12-77  12-82  12-97 


Every  experimentalist  has  incontestably  the  first  right  of  inter- 
preting his  analytical  results  ;  knowing,  as  he  does,  his  methods,  he 
will  do  it  generally  much  better  than  any  other  person.  In  the  case 
helbie  ns,  however,  I  bdieve  Tery  few  chemists  would  have  interw 
preted  the  results  of  analysis  as  M.  Cloez  has  done.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  would  always  prefer  to  admit  having  lost  0*2  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen,  to  calculating  a  formula  requiring  2*25  per  cent, 
of  hydrogen  less  than  had  been  obtained  by  experiment.  I  would 
prefer  this  especially  in  analysing  a  substance  like  ethylene-diamine, 
attracting  csroonic  add  with  the  utmost  avidity — a  trace  of  which 
would  ve'ry  appredably  lower  the  experimental  hydrogen — and  con- 
taining so  hign  a  percentage  of  hydrogen,  that  the  presence  even 
of  a  small  quantity  of  water  would  produce  a  somewhat  similar 
effect. 

The  results  which  M.  Clo&  hss  obtsined  in  the  analysis  of  the 
hydroehlorate  are  not  less  in  favour  of  my  views.  He  finds  1  *  28  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen  mote  than  required  by  his  formula,  whilst  ad- 
mitting my  theory,  he  would  not  have  lost  more  than  0*13  per 

cent. 

I  have  since  examined  several  other  salts  of  ethylene-diamine^  and 
the  results  fiilly  confirm  the  conclusions  drawn  from  my  former 
analyses.  It  would  be  useless  to  quote  these  additional  experiments, 
but  I  will  mention  the  characteristic  numbers  furnished  by  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  anhydrous  base,  since  the  diminution  of  the  equivalent 
exhibits  in  a  more  striking  manner  the  differences  between  the 
theoretical  values  of  the  two  formulee.  £thylene>diamine  retains  the 
water  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  it  is  in  fact  only  by  protracted 
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contact  with  metallic  sodium  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  tins  body 
in  the  anhydrous  condition.  I  give  tbe  numbers  obtained  by  com- 
bustion^  side  by  side  with  the  theoretical  values  of  the  two  formulse  : 

Formula  of  Formula  of 

M*  GloSSf       Dr«  HoAnainiy  AnalyriB* 

Carbon    41-37  4000  4013 

Hydrogen  ....  10*34  13*33  13'31 

These  numbers  require  no  commentary. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  results  of  analysis  that  iM.  Clooz  finds 
the  chief  support  of  his  views ;  he  quotes  an  observation  which  at  the 
first  glance  appears  fttal  to  tiie  diatomic  notions. 

**  But  there  continues  M.  Clocz,  "  a  capital  fact  (un  fait 
capital)  which  completely  settles  the  f[ue»tion  at  tMue  :  thU  m  the 
vapour-density  of  the  free  base." 

This  density  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  1*42. 

"  l%e  theoretical  density  calculated  for  my  formuUtt  referred  to 
4  ifotwrneet  ie  1*315 ;  the  modUied  fbnmUa  <tfM,  Hqfmannt  Ukewiee 
referred  to  4  volutnee,  ffieet  the  theoretical  density  of  2-699. 

**  These  results  appear  to  me  derisive,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
maintain  thefurmuhi  of  the  new  series  of  bases,  of  which  I  first 
pointed  out  the  fonnation.** 

I  entirely  agree  with  M.  Glo^  as  to  the  im^itanct  of  the  deter> 
mination  of  the  Tapour-densities,  but  I  certamly  arrtre  at  a  very 
diflTerent  interpretation  of  his  result. 

In  repeating  the  experiment  of  this  able  chemist,  I  have  arrived, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  at  exactly  the  same  number.  But  this 
numMr  refers  to  the  hydrated  base,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
hydrated  molecule*  when  in  the  state  of  vapour,  must  occupy  8 
volumes.  In  calculating  the  theoretical  density  corresponding  to 
the  diatomic  formula  when  referred  to  8  volume?,  we  arrive  at  the 
number  1*35,  which  coincides  in  fact  with  the  number  obtained  by 
experiment. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  the  influence  of  heat  the  hydrated  base 
splits  into  anhydrous  base  (4  volumes)  and  water  (4  vouunes), 

and  that,  instead  of  taking  the  vapour-density  of  the  intact  hydrated 
molecule,  M.  Cloes  has  determined  the  dennly  of  a  mixture  of  an- 
hydrous base  and  water,  which  on  cooling  combined  again,  repro- 
ducing the  hydrated  compound.  And  here  I  must  recall  the  observa- 
^  tions  of  several  chemists,  especially  those  of  M.  Bineau,  of  M. 
Kekul6,  and  of  M.  H.  Saint- Claire  Deville,  each  of  whom  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  anomalous  vapour-densities  in  the 
transitory  decomposition  of  the  compounds  submitted  to  experiment ; 
and  I  would  quote  particularly  a  note  by  Professor  Kopp*,  in  which 
this  distinguished  physicist  has  treated  the  question  of  anomalous 
vapour-densities  in  a  general  manner. 
In  the  case  before  us,  there  is  a  very  simple  experiment,  calculated 
*  Ann.  iest  Chcni.  and  Fharm.  cv.  S90. 
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to  remoTe  all  hypotheeis  from  the  above  ezplanmtion, — ^the  determiiiap 

tion  of  the  vapour^ensity  of  the  anhijdrcm  bate* 

The  experiment  made  with  a  substance  the  parity  of  which  had 
previously  been  proved  by  analysis,  led  to  the  number  2*00,  which 
indeed  absolutely  coincides  with  the  theoretical  density  of  the 
diatomic  formula  C.  U^Nj^  referred  to  4  volumes.  This  theoretical 
denaity  is  2*07,  whilst  the  formuk  of  M.  CloSs,  likewise  referred  to 
4  volumes,  requires  the  theoretical  density  of  1*00. 

The  molecule  of  ethyl pne-diainine  (formenamine)  then,  like  those 
of  all  other  well-examined  organic  compounds,  corresponds  to  4- 
volumes  of  vapour ;  and  the  vapour-density  of  the  base,  far  from 
Bulitating  against  the  molecular  value  which  I  assign  to  this  body, 
furnishes  on  the  contnoy  an  additional  and  incontotable  argamcnt 
in  its  favoor. 

The  preceding  remarks  are,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  establish  the 
formulae  of  the  diatomic  ammonias  upon  a  solid  basis.  1  will  there- 
fore only  briefly  allude  to  some  results  which  I  have  obtained  in 
studying  the  products  of  decomposition  of  ethylene-diamine»  and 
which  are  not  less  characteristic.  Submitted  to  (he  action  of  nitrous 
acid,  this  base  is  decomposed  with  evolution  of  nitrogen ;  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  reaction  an  indifferent  crystalline  body  is  produced,  and 
the  final  result  of  the  process  is  a  large  quantity  of  pure  oxalic  acid. 
The  nitrogen  evolved  auring  the  transfiinnation  is  accompanied  by  a 
very  volatile  liquid,  the  odour  of  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  aldehyde.  At  the  time  when  I  made  these  experiments  I  really 
believed  the  liquid  to  be  aldehyde,  but  since  I  failed  in  obtaining  the 
crvstalline  compound  with  ammonia  and  in  transforming  it  into  acetic 
acid,  I  abstained  from  mentioning  this  reaction  in  my  note  to  the 
Royal  Society.  I  have  now  soaroely  a  doubt  that  the  voiatile  lM{aid 
was  the  oxide  of  ethylene,  isomeric  with  aldehyde,  shioe  discovered 
by  M.  Wnrti.  The  transforantimi  would  be 

C,     N,+2NO.-4N+C,  H,  0,+4  HO. 

In  preparing  the  ethylenfr-diamine  for  my  experiments,  I  obtained 
as  a  secondary  product  a  small  quuitity  of  the  second  base^  which 
M.  does  has  described  as  aoetenamine,  and  for  which  I  now  propose 

the  term  dicthylene-diamine.  This  base  has  exactly  the  same  per- 
centage composition,  whether  viewed  as  a  diamine  or  considered  as 
the  monatomic  acctenamine  of  M.  Cloez.  The  analysis  of  the  base 
itself,  and  of  some  of  its  .salts,  fully  confirms  the  results  obtained  by 
that  ehraust.  But  this  base  is  no  primary  monamine  ;  it  does  not 
contain  the  radical  acetyle,  H3,  as  supposed  by  M.  Cloez ;  it  is  a 
secondary  diamine  containing  two  molecules  of  ethylene.  Aceten- 
amine,  as  conceived  by  M.  Cloez,  should  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  vinyle  (C^H^Cl,  C^  HjBr,  C^H,I) 
i^Km  ammonia.  These  reactions  do  not  fhrnish  a  trace  of  the  base 
in  qinestion.  But  there  is  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  diatomic 
nature  of  this  body,  the  evidence  of  which  will  not  be  contested  b^ 
M.  Cloez, — this  is  the  determination  of  the  vapour-density.  Experi- 
ment gave  the  number  2' 7.  The  diatomic  formula,  C,  Uj^  N,,  referred 
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to  4  Tolfiniei  of  vapour,  requires  2'9.   According  to  the  monatomm 
▼iew,  a  Tapour-Jeiisity  of  1-45  should  have  been  found. 

The  preceding  experiments,  although  fixing  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  composition  and  the  equivalents  of  the  two  diammonia^ 
do  not  unveil  their  molecular  constitatten— their  degree  of  substi- 
tution. 

I  haTe  endeavoured  to  solve  thia  problem  by  submitting  them  to 
the  action  of  iodide  of  ethvle,  a  process  which  I  first  used  for  simi- 
lar purposes,  and  which  has  since  become  of  general  application. 
This  process,  moreover,  could  not  fail  to  furnish  a  final  decision 
between  the  two  theories. 

In  oonsidermg  with  M.  Cloez  the  two  bases  as  primary  monannnea 
bebnging  respectively  to  the  formic  and  to  the  aoetio  groups, 

H  In  h  In, 

H  J  H  J 

it  is  evident  that  each  of  them  must  be  capable  of  absorbing  success- 
ively 1,  2,  or  3  equivalents  of  ethyle,  and  of  yielding  Mrce  ethylated 
bases,  two  volatile,  and  one  fixed.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  bases  were 
products  of  the  sneeessive  substitution  of  the  same  molecule  for  the 
hydrogen  of  two  equivalents  of  ammonia,  if  they  were  respectively  a 
prtmaiT  and  a  secondary  diamine 

(C^J")  (C.H,)"] 

h!     J  H,  J 

the  first  of  the  two  must  Ukewise  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  three 
bases,  whUst  the  second  one  would  produce  only  two. 

Experiment  has  verified  this  latter  anticipation.  In  submitting 
ethylene-diamine  to  the  alternate  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  and  oxide 
of  silver,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  volatile  ethylated  bases, 
and  a  third  one,  which  is  fixed.  These  compounds  are  well  defined ; 
their  composition  was  established  by  the  analysis  <rf  their  iodides  or 
thdr  platinum-salts.   Represented  as  salts,  these  bases  oontain— 

Salt  of  ethylene-diammonium    [(C,HJ"  HeNj'!,. 

Salt  of  diethykted  ethylene-diammonium . .  [(C^  H  J"  (C^  Hj)^     N  J"  1^. 

Salt  of  tetrethylated  ethylene-diammonium  [(C*  HJ"  (C^  H        N J"  I,. 

Salt  of  hezethykted  ethylene-diammonium  [(C^HJ'H^^^H.),  N.]''I« 

On  repeating  the  same  experiments  with  diethylene-diamine,  per- 
fectly analogous  phenomena  were  observed,  but  tne  reaction  yielded 
only  one  volatile  base,  which  was  immediately  converted  into  a  fixed 
base.  Analysed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  represented  as  salts,  these 
bases  exhibit  the  following  composition : — 

Saltofdietiiylene4iammoninm    [(C^HJ",  H^N.]"!,. 

Salt  of  diethylated  diethylene-diammonium  [(C«  HJ",  (C«  H J.  H,  N J"  I,. 

Salt  of  tetrethyUted  diethylene-diammonium  [(C,        (C^  H,)^    N  J"  I,. 
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The  same  result  is  accomplished,  but  in  a  shorter  and  more  elegant 
manner,  by  substituting  iodide  of  methyle  for  its  ethylated  homologue. 
Already,  at  an  earlier  period,  I  have  shown  that  iodide  of  methyle  haa 
a  remarkable  tenden<^  to  yield  the  last  product  of  substitution. 
Tliw^  on  treating  iodide  of  methyle  with  ammonia,  the  iodide  of 
tetiamethylammonium  is  alone  obtained,  together  with  a  Tery  large 
pfoportion  of  iodide  of  ammonium.  The  action  of  iodide  of  methyle 
with  the  ethylenated  bases  is  perfectly  analogous.  The  last  product 
of  substitution  is  formed  at  once  in  notable  quantity,  and  may  be 
pvrified  hf  a  riniple  crystaDisatioii.  I  have  ol>tained  in  this  manner, 
without  being  embarrassed  by  the  intermediate  compounds^  the  iodide 
of  hexmeth^Uted  ethylene-diammomum  and  of  tetiamethyhited 
diethylene-diammonium . 

These  results  require  no  further  explanation. 

In  the  present  state  of  science  we  rely  upon  a  certain  number  of 
eonaiderationfl  whieh  goide  wi  in  the  oonetmction  of  a  chemical 
fbimula.  These  are, — the  study  of  the  origin  of  a  body ;  analysis ; 
observation  of  the  physical  properties,  and  especially  of  the  boiling- 
point  ;  the  determination  of  the  vapour-density  ;  and  lastly,  the  exa- 
mination of  its  metamorphoses.  I  have  endeavoured  to  look  at  the 
question  under  discussion  from  these  several  pcnnts  of  yiew ;  experi- 
ment has  given  invariably  the  same  reply. 

It  IbUowi  firom  this  controversy  that  the  diatomic  alcohols  imitate 
the  monatomic  alcohols  in  their  deportment  with  ammonia.  Ethyl- 
alcohol  produces,  as  is  well  known,  three  ethylated  ammonias,  the 
molecules  of  which  occupy  4  volumes  of  vapour. 

Ethylamine  H 

Diethylamine  C4.U,  >Nsb4  volumes. 
H  j 

TWediThidioe  C.  H,  >N-i4  T«dnmei. 
C.HJ 

In  a  similar  mamier  we  find  that  glycol,  the  diatomic  alcohol  of 
ethylene,  the  discovery  of  which  we  owe  to  the  remarkable  labours  of 
M.  Wurtz,  gives  rise  to  three  diatomic  bases,  corresponding  to  2 
molecules  of  ammonia,  and  representing  Ukewise  4  volumes  of  vapour. 

Ethylene-diamine        H,     )^N^a=4  volumei. 

H,  J 

INethylene-diamine  (C^  H. )"  >N.b4  volumes. 

H,  f 

(C.H.)"1 

Triednlcne^inuM  (C.  H.)"  >N,=4  toIodm. 
The  two  first  terau  of  this  series  are  the  bases  which  M.  Glo£a 


Nss4  Tolumes. 
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discovered  about  six  years  ago,  but  the  true  nature  of  which  he  failed 
to  recognize.  To  complete  the  series,  it  remains  only  to  examine 
the  third  volatile  base  and  the  oxide  of  tetrethjlene-diammonium. 

The  obeemitimiB  which  I  hm  the  honour  of  sabmittiDg  to  the 
Boynl  Society  coindde  in  every  point  with  the  fitit  note  npon  Ihii 
subject  which  I  presented  nearly  two  years  ago.  I  have  amply 
carried  out  somewhat  more  in  detul  the  sketch  traced  m  my  finrmer 
communication. 

In  conclusion  I  may  state  a  fact  which  has  also  been  observed 
by  M.  does,  viz.  that  the  action  of  dibramide  of  etiiylene  npon 
ammonia  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  bases  not  directly  belonging 
to  the  series  which  we  have  discussed.  In  searcliing  for  the  method 
of  purifying  the  ethylene  bases,  I  have  been  o})liged  to  examine  also 
the  terms  of  the  other  group ;  but  since  these  substances  do  not 
necessarily  bdong  to  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  I  omit  for  the  present 
to  enter  more  fully  into  their  examination. 

"  On  the  Forces  that  produce  the  great  Currents  of  the  Air  and  of 
the  Ocean."   By  Thomas  Hopkins,  Esq. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  poioted  ont  the  fact  that  we  have  at 
present  no  satisfactory  evidence  in  books  of  what  are  the  immediate 

causes  of  the  great  currents  of  the  air  and  of  the  ocean ;  and  he 
maintained  that  the  liberated  heat  of  condensing  vapour  is  the  cause 
of  these  currents.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  all  the  great 
winds  terminate  in  comparative  yacna  created  in  particubr  kcd^ties 
where  much  vapour  has  been  condensed ;  and  contended  that  suc^ 
vacua  enable  and  cause  heavier  air  to  press  and  flow  towards  the 
parts  which  have  been  rendered  light, — to  re-establish  the  ctiuilibriura 
of  atmospheric  pressure, — thus  making  heat  the  disturbing  power 
in  the  aerial  ocean,  and  leaving  gravitation  to  act  to  restore  an 
equilibrium.  The  great  primary  currents  of  the  ocean  were  also 
described,  and  they  ere  shown  to  be  so  situated  as  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  principal  winds,  which,  in  their  passage  over  the 
waters,  press  on  tliem,  and  force  them  forward  as  currents.  These 
currents  were  maintained  to  be  of  a  velocity,  extent,  and  depth 
proportioned  to  the  strength  and  continuity  of  the  wind,  showing 
that  the  pressure  of  the  aur  on  the  water,  whilst  moving  over  it,  is 
capable  of  producing  the  movement  which  takes  place,  when,  how- 
ever, water  is  put  into  motion,  it  may  be  obstructed  by  land,  and 
turned  from  its  direct  course,  and  in  that  way  be  made  to  form 
secondary  currents.  But  it  was  contended  that  heat  of  vapour,  set 
free  in  uie  atmosphere,  is  the  force  which  disturbs  the  equilibrium 
of  pressure,  and  either  directly  or  indu-ectly  produces  all  the  great 
continuous  movements  that  take  place  both  in  the  atmosphere  uid 
the  ocean, 

Jan.  19. — Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie^  Bart.»  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  oommunicatioii  was  read 

"  On  the  Interruption  of  the  Voltaic  Discharge  in  Vacuo  hy  Mag- 
netic Force."    By  J.  P.  Gassiot,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
The  late  Professor  Dauiell,  in  his  Fifth  Letter  on  Voltaic  Combina- 
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tkms  (PhiLTrans.  1839,  part  I ),  describes  some  experiments  made  with 
seventy  series  of  his  constant  battery,  and  states  (page  93)  "  that  the 
arc  of  flame  between  the  electrodes  was  found  to  be  attracted  and 
repelled  by  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  according  as  one  or  the  other  pole 
was  held  over  or  below  it,  as  was  first  ascertamed  Sir  H.  Davy ; 
and  the  repulsion  was  at  times  so  great  as  to  extinginsh  the  flame." 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  of  July  1858,  Mr.  Grove  has  de- 
scribed an  experiment  made  by  him  with  one  of  my  vacuum-tubes, 
2  feet  9  inches  long,  in  which  he  ascertained  that  tiic  discharge  of  a 
RuhmkorfTa  indnedoii  coil  could  be  stopped  hj  bringing  a  ma^et 
near  the  podtive  terminal  wire,  bot  that  tliia  emt  was  not  obtamed 
when  the  magnet  was  made  to  approach  the  negative.  'Hie  meronrial 
vacuum-tube  in  which  Mr.  Grove  observed  this  phenomenon  was 
unfortunately  shortly  afterwards  broken-;  and  although  Mr.  Grove 
and  myself  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  same  result  in 
similar  and  m  otiier  Tacunm-tubes  (and  sinoe  that  period  I  have  ex- 
perimented with  upwards  of  two  hundred),  all  onr  efibrts  have  been 
hitherto  unsoocessful. 

The  experiments  I  am  now  about  to  describe  were  made  with  two 
carbonic  acid  vacuum-tubes,  the  vacua  being  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  by  me  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  part  1, 
1869*. 

A,  in  the  annexed  figure,  represents  a  glass  tubular  vessel  (No.  146), 
24  inches  long  and  6  inches  diameter  in  its  wide  part ;  at  one  end, 
attached  to  the  platinum  wire  (a),  is  a  concave  copper  plate  4  inches 
diameter,  at  the  other  end  is  a  brass  wire  attached  to  the  platinum 
wire  (b).  B  represents  a  glass  tube  (196)  5  indies  long  (in  its  wide 
part^,  in  which  two  small  balls  of  gas-retort  eoke  are  attached  to  the 
platnaum  wires  a'  and  b\  and  are  ^aced  about  3  inches  apart,  all  the 
platinum  wires  being  hermetically  sealed  in  the  glass.  In  A  the 
potash  is  placed  in  the  vessel  between  the  electrodes  ;  in  B  it  is 
placed  in  the  further  part  of  the  tube,  beyond  one  of  the  wires. 

Battery. 


1  have  obtained  the  same  iu  a  tube  of  the  same  dimeuaion  with  brass  wires. 
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An  electro-mag^iiet  is  placed  at  C,  and  is  constructed  so  as  to  allow 
the  two  helices  to  be  separated  ;  and  by  these  means  tlie  larger  vessel 
can,  if  reouired,  be  placed  between  them,  and  any  portion  of  the 
hiinliiaiu  mscharge  may  be  thus  ezpowd  to  any  ptrt  of  Uie  magnetio 
field. 

When  the  terminals  of  an  excited  induction  coil  are  attached  to 
the  wires  of  either  of  the  above  vacuum-tubes  A  or  B,  luminous 
discharges  are  obtained,  the  negative  wire  ball  or  plate  being 
covered  with  a  luminous  cloud-hke  glow  extending  towards  the 
poBitiTe ;  but  the  ttratificatioiui  are  not  developed,  except  by  the 
magnet,  and  theee  become  more  clearly  defined  as  the  magnet  is 
caused  to  fijiproach,  or  as  the  power  is  increased,  when  they  are  de- 
flected according  to  the  direction  of  the  discharge,  or  of  the  polarity 
of  the  magnet.  But  with  the  induction  coil,  no  matter  how  I  re- 
duced the  intensity  of  the  dlaeharge,  or  varied  that  of  the  dectro- 
magnet,  in  no  instance  conld  I  produce  in  these,  or  in  any  of  my 
yacuum-tuhes,  a  similar  result  to  that  which  Mr.  Grove  obtained  in 
the  vacuum-tube  so  unfortunately  broken ;  the  experiment  evidently 
requires  a  certain  balance  of  power  between  the  electric  discharge 
and  that  of  the  magnet,  and  this  I  had  hitherto  been  unsuccessful 
in  obtaining. 

I  next  experimented  with  my  water-battery  (Phil.  Trans.  1844, 
and  Proceedings,  26  May,  1859),  which  I  have  recently  had  carefully 
cleaned  and  recharged  with  rain-water  ;  the  luminous  discharge  in 
both  the  vacua  A  and  B  was  obtained  with  less  than  1 000  series, 
and  this  discharge,  as  well  as  that  from  the  full  series  of  the  battery  of 
3520  cells,  was  under  certain  conditions,  hereafter  described,  entirely 
destroyed  or  interrupted  by  the  power  of  the  magnet. 

At  first  the  interruption  or  break  in  the  luminous  discharge  ap- 
peared to  be  caused  by  the  sudden  action  of  the  magnet,  as  if  it  were 
merely  momentarily  blown  out,  for  the  discharge  recovered  itself 
while  it  remained  under  the  influence  of  the  magnet — ^the  luminous 
discharge  under  this  condition  gradually  reappearing  stratified  and 
strongly  deflected ;  but  I  subsequently  ascertained  that,  by  careftdly 
adjusting  the  intensity  of  the  battery  discharge,  and  the  force  or  power 
of  the  electro-magnet,  this  recovery  in  the  discharge  could  be  en* 
tirely  prevented. 

Qa  approaching  the  vaconm  A  towards  the  electro-magnet,  iSb» 
luminous  discharge  from  the  battery  assumed  the  same  form  as  that 

from  the  uiduction  coil ;  but  when  the  vacuum  was  placed  between 
the  helices,  so  as  to  permit  the  armatures  or  poles  of  the  magnet 
to  touch  one  or  each  side  of  the  glass  vessel  at  about  its  centre,  the 
discharge  disappeared ;  as  soon  as  the  maguet  was  removed,  or  the 
vacnnm-tube  withdrawn  from  its  influence,  the  luminous  disehaige 
was  reproduced. 

To  test  whether  a  complete  disruption  of  the  electrical  current 
had  taken  place,  two  gold-leaf  electroscopes  were  attached,  one  to  the 
zinc  and.  the  other  to  the  copper  terminal  of  the  water-battery  ;  the 
leaves  diverged  with  considerable  energy  ;  connection  was  then  made 
from  the  electroscopes  to  the  wires  of  the  vacuum-tube ;  the  luminous 
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discharge  became  visible,  and  the  leaves  of  both  electroscopes  par- 
tially collapsed  ;  the  vacuum-tube  was  then  placed  as  before,  between 
the  armatures  of  the  electro-magnet,  and  immediately  the  magnet 
was  excitedj  the  luminous  discharge  disappeared,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  eleetroflcopes  diverged  to  their  ongiiial  maztmuni  extent*  thu 
proving  the  disruption  to  be  complete. 

If  the  smaller  tube  B  is  placed  across  both  polcf  of  the  magTiet, 
the  luminous  discharge  at  its  centre  assumes  the  appearance  of  being 
nearly  sejiarated  into  two  parts,  each  part  showing  a  tendency  to 
rotate  round  the  pole  of  the  magnet  on  which  it  is  placed,  .the  one 
in  an  opposite  direetion  to  the  other.  I  endetvonred  to  obtain  a 
disruption  of  the  battery  diachafge  when  in  this  state,  and  poiaiblj 
with  a  more  powerful  electro-magnet  this  experiment  would  succeed ; 
but  although  I  reduced  the  intensity  of  the  battery  discharge  and 
increased  the  power  of  my  electro-magnet,  I  could  not  in  this  manner 
o%tdn  an  ac4»al  diaoontinuity  of  the  hattenr  discharge ;  but  when  the 
same  ▼aconm-tube  was  pUced  in  a  longitudinal  or  equatorial  position 
between  the  poles,  or  even  approached  them  within  three  or  four 
inches  in  that  directioii»  an  mimediate  intemiption  of  the  dis- 
charge took  place. 

"When  both  vacuum-tubes  are  placed  in  the  battery  circuit,  the 
hitermption  can  he  shown  in  a  Teiy  striking  manner:  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  the  figme  shows  how 
this  experiment  is  made.  A  is  fixed  on  a  wooden  support.  One 
wire  (6)  is  attached  to  the  copper  terminal  of  the  battery,  the  other 
wire  (a)  being  connected  to  one  of  the  wires  in  B,  which  is  held  by 
the  hand,  the  other  wire  (&')  being  connected  with  the  sine  tenAinju 
of  the  battery,  gdd-kaf  eleetrosoopes  being  placed  aa  before.  In 
this  manner  all  the  wpptmtaa  is  fixed  except  B,  which  being  held  by 
the  hand,  and  the  connecting  wires  being  flexible,  can  be  placed  in 
any  required  position. 

As  long  as  the  vacuums  are  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
action  of  the  magnet,  the  Inrninoaa  disehai^  is  vimble  in  both,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  electroscopes  partially  collapse ;  but  immediately  the 
discharge  in  B  is  placed  in  the  position  described  in  the  previous 
experiment,  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  the  discharges  in  both 
vacua  instantly  disappear,  and  the  leaves  of  the  electroscopes  di- 
ven;e  to  their  original  maximum. 

TbB  actual  position  of  what  is  termed  the  magnetical  field,  aroinid 
and  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet  has  been  graerally  delineated 
means  of  iron  filings  placed  between  the  poles  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Assuming  the  lines  in  which  these  particles  arrange  themselves  to 
represent  the  direction  of  the  power  of  the  magnet^  or  the  magnetic 
field,  they  also  explain  the  actual  position  through  which  the  vacuum- 
tube  should  be  pkced  to  obtain  the  preceding  result,  and  in  this 
manner  to  show  by  experiment  that  a  voltaic  dischsrge  which  has 
sufficient  intensity  to  pass  through  a  space  of  upwards  of  6  inches  in 
attenuated  carbonic  acid  gas  is  not  only  interrupted,  but  absolutely 
and  entirely  arrested  by  magnetic  force. 

PotUenpt.—la  repeating  the  experiments  with  Dr.  Tyndall  in  my 
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laboratory,  the  disruption  of  the  luininous  discharge  in  vacuo  from 
400  cells  of  the  uitric-acid  battery  was  obtained  :  some  most  beautiful 
and  striking  results  were  obtained  from  the  same  battery  on  the 
16th  iust.,  on  repeating  the  ezpefiment  in  tiie  Thetttm  of  the 
Boyal  Institution,  mih  its  large  electro-magiiet»  Dr.  Faradaj  and 
Dr.  Tyndall  bong  present. 

Tlie  large  receiver  (146)  was  placed  between  the  poles  of  the 
electro -magnet,  the  lines  of  force  going  through  it ;  electrodes 
equatorial.  The  stratified  discharge  was  extinguished.  Subsequently, 
trough  die  sniking  of  the  battery,  or  some  other  cause,  the  stra- 
tifi<»tions  disappeared,  and  the  lununous  glow  which  filled  the  entire 
tube  remained.  On  now  exciting  the  magnet  with  a  battery  of  ten 
cells,  effulgent  strata  were  drawn  out  from  the  positive  pole,  and 
passing  along  the  upper  or  under  surface  of  the  receiver,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  current.  On  making  the  circuit  of  the  magnet, 
and  breaking  it  immediately,  the  luminous  strata  rushed  from  the 
pontiTO  and  then  retreated,  doud  following  doud  with  a  deliberate 
motion,  and  appearing  as  if  swallowed  by  the  positive  electrode. 

The  amount  of  electricity  which  passed  appeared  materially  in- 
creased on  exciting  the  magnet ;  once  the  discharge  was  so  intense 
as  to  fuse  half  an  inch  of  the  positiTe  terminal. 

After  this  had  occurred,  the  discharge  no  longer  passed  as  before 
when  the  terminals  of  the  battery  were  connected  with  it ;  but  on 
connecting  the  positive  end  of  the  battery  with  the  gas-pipes  ci  the 
building,  the  discharge  passed. 

The  discharge  could  also  be  extinguished  by  the  magnet ;  and 
the  time  necessary  to  accomplish  this,  furnished  a  beautiful  indication 
of  the  gradual  rise  and  reduction  in  the  power  of  the  electro- 
magnet. 


EOTAL  INSTITimON  OF  OBBAT  BRITAIN. 

March  aO,  I860.—"  On  Acids  and  Salts."  By  William  Odling, 
Esq.,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  whetiier  tiie  doctrines  of  series  and  substi- 
tutions,  which  are  essential  for  the  association  of  oi^anie  products, 

may  not  throw  some  additional  light  upon  the  simpler  compounds  of 
mineral  chcmistr^^  when  viewed  as  unitary  molecules  ;  and  particu- 
larly upon  the  relations  and  properties  of  the  mineral  acids  and  their 
saltv,  which  have  hitherto  constituted  the  atfonghoids  of  the  electro- 
chemical,  or  binary,  theory  of  combination. 

The  doctrine  of  series  affirms  that  chemical  compounds  may  be 
arranged  in  series,  the  successive  members  of  each  of  which  differ 
from  one  another  in  composition  by  a  common  increment,  and  are 
associated  with  one  another  by  a  certain  relation  of  properties,  the 
exact  nature  d  tiie  relation  varying  with  the  nature  of  tiieincremoit. 

The  doctrine  of  substitutions  affirms  that,  in  very  many  ehnuical 
compounds,  one  or  more  atoms  may  be  displaced  by  some  other 
atoms  or  groupings,  and  that  the  new  bodies,  resulting  from  this 
displacement,  correspond  in  constitution  with  the  normal  bodies 
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from  which  they  were  derived.  The  doctrine  of  substitutions  affords 
great  assistaace  to  the  doctrine  of  series ;  for  when,  as  frequently 
happens,  a  gap  eiists  in  any  teriea,  tiiat  gap  can  almost  always  be 
filled  up  by  a  sabstitutuin-iepresentative  of  the  misnng  body. 

(a.)  There  are  four  acid  compounds  of  hydrogen,  two  ▼okunes  of 
each  of  which  contain  one  vohime  of  hydrogen,  namely : 

HF    Fiuorhydric  acid. 
^  HCl  Chlorhydric  acid. 

HBr  Bromhydrio  add. 

HI  lodhychrio  acid. 
When  two  volumes  of  chlorhydric  acid,  for  instance,  are  acted  upon 
by  a  red-hot  iron  wire,  the  chlorine  is  absorbed  by  the  iron,  and  one 
volume  of  hydrogen  gas  liberated.  The  two  volumes  of  chlorhydric 
acid  yield  one  volume  of  hydrogen,  or  the  original  bulk  of  gas  is 
reduced  to  one-half  by  the  absorption  of  its  chlorine.  The  above 
four  adds  may  be  looked  upon  as  substitution-representatives,  one 
of  another. 

Chlorhydric  acid  yields  the  following  series  of  oxides,  convertible 
into  each  other  by  mutual  metamor])hosis  : — 

HCl      Chlorhydric  acid. 

HCIO   Hypochlorous  acid. 

HOIO^  Chlorous  add. 

HCIO'  Chloric  acid. 

HCIO'  Perchloric  acid. 
When  chlorhydric  acid,  HCl,  is  oxidated  by  permanganic  acid,  hypo- 
chlorous  acid,  HCK),  is  produced;  and,  conversely, chlorhydric  acjd 
may  be  reproduced  by  the  deoxidation  of  hypochlorous  acid.  Hypo> 
chlorous  add,  when  heated,  breaks  into  oUorm  acid,  HC10^  and 
other  products.  When  chloric  add  m  deoxidated  by  nitrous  add,  it 
becomes  chlorous  acid,  HCIO';  and  when  oxidated  at  the  positive 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  it  becomes  perchloric  acid,  HClO*.  Here 
then  is  a  series  of  associated  acids,  expressed  as  unitary  molecules,  by 
the  simplest  possible  formulae,  and  arranged  in  a  series,  the  successive 
membefs  of  which  difier  from  one  another  in  compoddon  by  an  incre- 
ment of  one  atom,  or  volume,  of  oxygen. 

(^.)  There  are  four  other  binary  compounds  of  hydrogen,  two 
volumes  of  each  of  which,  however,  contain  two  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen, namely 

H"0  Water. 

H*S     Sulphydrio  add. 

H'Se    Selenhydric  acid. 

H'^T  Tellurhydric  acid. 
A  given  volume  of  any  one  of  these  gases  or  vapours  contains  exactly 
twice  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  that  the  same  volume  of  any  one  of 
the  first  dass  of  gases  contains.  When  two  volumes  of  sulphydric 
add,  for  instance,  are  acted  upon  by  a  red-hot  iron  win,  the  sulphur 
is  absorbed  by  the  iron,  and  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  are  liberated. 
The  two  volumes  of  sulphydric  acid  yield  two  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
or  the  abstraction  of  the  sulphur  produces  no  alteration  in  the  bulk 
of  gas.    The  bihydric  character  of  water,  moreover,  is  well  shown 
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by  the  experiment  of  its  electrolytic  decomposition,  in  which  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  are  produced  for  every  one  volume  of  oxygen. 

In  the  sulphur  Miies  <»  oxygen  acids  we  hsve  two  gaps,  which, 
however*  can  be  filled  np  by  the  chkno-represeDtetiTes  of  the  muaiiig 
bodies,  tiius : 

H^S       Sulphydric  add,  CPS. 
H^SO        Wanting.  CP  SO. 

H^SO'       Wanting.  C1*S0^ 
IPSO*  Snlphnnnisaeid. 
IPSO*  Sulphuric  acid. 

The  compounds  CP  SO  and  CP  SO'  are  obtainable  from  the  chloro- 
representative  of  sulphydric  add,  CI*  S,  by  suceeisive  oiidation.  The 
first  product  actually  afforded  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphydric  acid  is 
sulphurous  acid,  H'^SO',  which  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
sulphydric  acid  in  air  or  oxygen.  Conversely,  sulphydric  acid  may  be 
obtained  by  deoxidating  sulphurous  acid  with  nascent  hydrogen. 
Sulphuric  add,  H*SO*,  results  from  the  oxidatioii  of  sulphurous 
add,  and  by  deoxidatioii  can  reproduce  that  body,  as  in  the  ordinary 
process  for  the  preparation  of  sulphurous  acid.  Here  thm,  indud- 
ing  the  chloro-represeutatives,  is  a  second  series  of  acids  associated 
with  one  another  by  a  common  increment  of  composition,  and  by 
mutual  metamorphosis. 

Sulphuiicacid,  H*  SO*,  is  the  representative  on  the  sulphur  series,  of 
perchloric  acid,  HCIO*,  on  the  chlorine  series.  Each  contains  one 
atom  of  the  radical  which  gives  the  special  character  to  tlie  acid,  in  the 
one  case  chlorine,  in  the  other  sulphur.  Each  contains  also  four 
atoms,  or  volumes,  of  oxygen  ;  but  whereas  perchloric  acid  contains 
only  one  atom,  or  volume,  of  hydrogen,  sulphuric  acid  contains  two 
atoms,  or  two  volumes.  And  this  difference  in  composition  leads  to  a 
marked  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  two  acids.  Perchloric 
acid,  HCIO*,  has  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  that  can  be  replaced. 
Hence  it  forms  only  one  description  of  salt,  such,  for  instance,  as 
perchlorate  of  potassium,  KCIOS  and  only  one  description  of  ether, 
sueh,lbr  instance,  as  perehlbrie  ether,  EtOO*.  Bat  aulphnrie  aeid  has 
two  hydrogen  atoms  that  can  be  replaced.  Hence  it  can  form  add 
salt^  neutral  salts,  double  salts,  add  ethers,  neutral  ethers,  double 
ethers,  and  saline  ethers,  as  diown  m  the  Table. 

H'SO*  Sulphuric  acid. 

KHSO*  Acid  sulphate  of  potassium. 

K^SO*  Neutral  sulphate  of  potassium, 

KNiSO^  Potassio-sulphate  of  nickel. 

EtHSO^  Ethylo-sulphuric  acid. 

Et^SO*  Nentnd  sulphate  of  ethyle. 

EtMeSO*  Ethylo-sulphate  of  methyle. 

EtKSO^  Ethylo-sulphate  of  potassium. 

This  property  of  forming  acid  and  double  salts,  and  acid  and 
double  ethers,  &c.,  indicates  a  fundamental  difference  in  character  be- 
tween sulphuric  and  perchloric  acids,  a  difference  that  is  satisfactorily 
represented  by  the  difference  in  their  formulae  as  here  written  down. 
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HC\0\  and  H'SO'.    Bibasic  characters  «n  oiunfettod  M  dtoided^ 

by  the  sulphurous  and  sulphydric  acids. 

(y.)  There  are  four  other  binary  compounds  of  hydrogen,  two 
v«)tam«ofeaeholwliieii,how«ver.  conta&thiwi^^  hjte^ 
gen^BMBely:  h'N  Ammonia. 

H'P  Phosphamlne. 

H'As  Arsenamine. 

H'Sb  Stibamiue. 
When  the  two  volumes  of  phosphamine,  for  instance,  are  acted  upon 
by  a  red  hot  iron-wire,  the  phosphorus  is  absorbed  by  the  iron,  and 
three  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas  are  liberated.  Two  volumes  of  chlorhy- 
dric  acid  yield  one  volume  ot  hydrogen ;  two  ▼olomes  of  sulphydric 
acid  yield  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  while  two  volumes  of  phos- 
phamine yield  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  ;  and  this  is  a  most  import* 
ant  distinction  between  the  three  classes  of  hydrides  to  which  these 
hree  gases  respectively  belong.  Again,  two  volumes  of  gaseous 
ammonia,  when  decomposed  by  the  Ruhmkorif  spark,  become  con- 
verted into  tliree  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  nitrogen ; 
or  the  original  bulk  oi  the  ammonia  becomes  doubled. 

In  the  phosphorus  series  of  oxygen  acids  there  is  but  one  gap,  and 
this  can  be  filled  up  by  the  chlorine-  or  the  ethyUrepresentative  of 
the  missing  body. 

H'P  Phosphamine.              CPP  Et'P 

H»PO       Wanting.              C1*P0  Et«PO 

H'PO^  Hypophoflphorovis  acid, 

H'PO'  Phoephorous  acid. 

H'PO'  Phosphoric  acid. 

Brodie  has  ascertained  that  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  CP  PO,  may 
be  obtained  directly  by  passing  oxygen  gas  through  boiling  terchloride 
of  pbosphorua,  or  trichloro-phosphamine,  CI' P.  The  union  of  tri- 
ethylphosphin^  EtP  P*  with  oxygen,  to  form  the  oxide  of  tri-ethylphos- 
pliine,Bt'PO,eon8titatedoneof  Hofmann's  earliest  experiments  on  the 
phosphorus  bases.  Proceeding  to  the  actual  oxides  of  phosphamine,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  hypophosphorus  acid,  H^PO^,  has  been  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  phosphamine ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  phosphamine 
is  readily  obtainable  by  deoxidating  hypophosphorous  acid  witii 
nascent  hydrogen ;  while  by  ^dating  hypophosphorous  acid,  phos- 
phorous and  phosphoric  acids  are  successively  produced.  Phosphorous 
acid,  H^PO^,  results  from  the  slow  oxidation,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
H^PO^,  from  the  rapid  oxidation  of  phosphamine.  Conversely,  phos- 
phamine may  be  obtained  by  the  deoxidation  of  each  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  adds..  Here  again,  then,  is  a  series  of  naturally  asBociated 
and  mutually  convertible  bodies,  represented  by  the  simplest  possible 
formulae,  by  formulae  which  do  not  express  any  speculative  view 
whatever,  but  merely  indicate  the  indisputable  fact  that  these  bodies, 
or  their  representatives,  differ  from  one  another  in  composition,  by 
1^  sucoesslvie  inerements  of  one,  two,  three,  and  fbur  oxygen  atoms. 

Phosphoric  add,  H'  PO*,  is  the  representative  in  the  phosphorus 
series,  of  sulphuric  acid,  H'  SO*,  in  the  sulphur  series,  and  of  per- 
chloric acid,  HCIO*,  in  the  chlorine  series ;  but  whereas  perchloric 
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acid  contains  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  can  form  only  one  class 
of  salts  and  ethers  ;  w  hereas  sulphuric  acid  contains  only  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen,  and  can  form  only  two  classes  of  salts  and  ethers ; 
phosphone  add  (xmtains  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  can  finrm 
three  classes  of  salts  and  ethers.  One- third,  two-tJurds,  or  three- 
thirds  of  its  hydrogen  may  be  displaced  by  a  metal  or  basic  radical, 
or  the  hydrogen  may  be  partly  or  wholly  displaced  by  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent metals,  or  by  two  or  three  different  radicals,  or  by  a  mixture  of 
metals  and  radicals,  thus  :~BtKCuPO^,  or  H  (NH*)  NaPO*,  &c. 

(S.)  There  is  yet  another  primary  hydride  to  be  considered, 
namely,  that  of  silicon,  the  siliciuretted  hydrogen  of  Wohler.  Tlie 
composition  of  this  body  hsis  not  been  ascertained.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  substance  from  which  it  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  chlorhydric  acid,  is  a  silicide  of  magnesium, 
represented  by  the  formulEi  Mg*  Si,  whence  the  formula  of  sificia* 
retted  hydrogen  is  assumed  to  be  Si,  analogous  to  that  of  marsh- 
gas,  H'  C,  a  conclusion  strongly  confirmed  by  the  composition  of 
chloride  of  silicon,  which  is  undoubtedly  Cl^  Si,  that  is,  a  chloro- 
representative  of  siliciuretted  hydrogen.  Each  primary  hydride, 
hidierto  considered,  has  yielded  a  remarkably  stable  and,  formed 
by  the  addition  of  four  atoms  of  oxygen  to  the  hydride ;  and  hydride 
of  silicon  ought  to  behave  in  the  same  manner,  thus  : — 

Chlorhydric  acid  ....  H  CI       H  CIO'    Perchloric  acid. 

Sulphydric  acid  .  .  . .  H'^  S  S  O^    Sulphuric  acid. 

Phosphamine      . . . .       P        H '  P  O*    Phosphoric  acid. 

Hydride  of  siUcon  ..  H«8i      H«SiO«   Sflidc  acid. 
Now  whether  or  not  H*ffiO*  is  the  correct  formula  for  silicic  acid, 
it  is  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  simple  and  well-defined  sili- 
cates may  be  referred  to  that  type,  as  illustrated  in  the  Table. 

Orthosiiicates, 


Silicic  ether. 
Silicate  of  lithium. 
Silicate  of  sodium. 
Silicate  of  calcium. 
Mg*  SiO*   Olivine,  ChrysoUte. 
Ca'Mg^SiO*  Batrachite. 


Et*  SiO* 
Li*  SiO* 
Na»H'  SiO' 
Ca*SiO* 


GV  SiO*  Phenakite. 

Ce^SiO*  Cerite. 

Fe^SiO*  F^ydite. 

Fe'Mn^SiO*  Knebelite. 

Cu'  H=  SiO*  Dioptase. 

Al''  Ca  SiO*  Anorthite. 

Ar  Mn  SiO'  Karpholite. 


Zn*  SiO*    Zinc  glance. 
The  next  Table  iUustrates  the  general  relations  of  the'percUorie 
salts  and  ethers  to  their  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  silicic  analogues. 

The  existence  of  the  silicated  compounds  correi^nding  to  the 
formulee  in  italics,  has  not  yet  been  established. 

Acids,  Salta,  and  Ethers. 
fNaClO* 
lEtClO* 


HCl 

HCIO' 

H*8 

SO 

H'P 

H*PO^ 

H*Si 

H*SiO^ 

4jNa*SO«|NaHSO* 
tBt«80«|EtHS0* 


Na'PO* 
Et'PO' 

Na*SiO* 
Et*SiO* 


Na'HPO* 

Ee  HPO' 


NaH'PO* 

Et  PO' 

Na^H^SiO* 


NaH'SiO* 
£tJPSiO* 
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Considering  the  relations  of  ammonia  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
N  and  P  respectively,  and  the  relations  of  marsh-gas  and  sili- 
ciuretted  hydrogen,  C  aod  Si  respectively,  there  should  exist 
nitrates  and  eariionatea  having  the  general  fornrale  M*NO*  and 
M^CO^  respectively,  corresponding  to  ordinary  phosphates  and 
silicates  having  the  general  formulae  PO^  and  SiO^  respee^ 
tively.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  in  addition  to  ordinary 
phosphates  and  silicates,  there  are  other  phosphates  and  silicates, 
known  respectively  as  metaphosphates  and  mctasilicates,  which  differ 
from  the  (nrdinary  salts  by  the  loss  of  an  atom  of  base,  and  that  it  is 
these  metasalts  to  which  oidihaiy  nitrates  and  eaibonates  oonespond, 
■thus: — 

Phosphate   M'PO*-M'0=iMPO'  Metaphosphate. 

MNO^  Nitrate. 
Silicate     M«SiO«-M'0»M'SiO*  MetaaiUcate. 

M'GO*  Caibonate. 
But  chemists  are  acquainted  with  a  considerable  number  of  car- 
bonates and  nitrates,  which  may  be  called  ordiocarbonates  and  ortho- 
nitrates  respectively,  that  do  correspond  in  their  formulae  with 
ordinary  silicates  and  phosphates,  as  shown  in  the  Table. 

Orthocar  donates. 

Ca^  CO*  Dicarbonate  of  calcium. 

Zn*  CO*  Dicarbonale  d  nnc 

Mg'H  CO*  Dicarbonate  of  magnesium. 

Pb*CO*  Dicarbonate  of  lead. 

Pb'HCO*  White  lead. 

Cu*  CO*  Mysorine. 

Cu'HCO*  Azurite. 

Bi'"HCO*  Dicarbonate  of  bismuth. 

OrthonUrates, 

Pb«HNO*l  . 
Pb'NO*/^^^^' 


Hg'NO*!  . 

Bi"'NO*    of  bismuth. 


Hg'HNO^ 


mercury. 


The  succeeding  Tables  present  lists  of  the  principal  ter-oxygen 
and  tetra-ozygen  mineral  adds.  Some  of  these  adds  are  known 
only  through  Sie  medium  of  their  metal-  and  ^yl-repiesentatiyes. 


Chloric   H  CIO' 

Bromic   H  BrO' 

Iodic    H  I  O' 

Nitric    H  N  O' 

Metaphosphoric  H  P  O' 

Sulphurous  . .  H*  S  O' 

Selenioos  ....  H'  Se  O' 

TeUurous  ....  H'T  O' 

Carbonic  ....  C  O' 

MetasiUcic. ...  H'  Si  O* 


G2 


TetrO'Osjfgem  Aada. 

Perchloric  ....  H  CI  O* 
Periodic  ....HI  O* 
Permanganic . .  H  Mn'O* 
Sulphuric  ..  ..  H»  S  O* 
Selenic  ....  H»Se  O* 
Tdluric   ....  H*T  O* 

OxaUc    H'C  O* 

Molybdic  ....  H'Mo'O* 
Vanadic  ....  V^*  O* 
Tungstic  ....  H'W^  O* 
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Ter-Oxyyen 

Acids. 

Titanic  .... 

WTi 

Stannic    •  •  •  • 

H'Sb 

o» 

Vanadoiit .... 

H*V» 

0' 

Phosphorous  . . 

H'P 

O' 

Arsenious  .  .  . . 

H'Aa 

0' 

Antimonous  . . 

H'  Sb 

0' 

Bismutbous  . . 

H'Bi 

O' 

Bonne  .... 

H*B 

0» 

Aluninoiu 

H'Al* 
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Tables  {continued). 

Jeira- Oxygen  Acids. 

Chromic  . . . .  H'  Cr*  O* 
Minganac....  H*Mii'0« 

Ferric    Fe'  O* 

Orthonitric  .  .  N  O* 
Phosphoric  ..  HM'  O* 
Arsenic  ....  As  O' 
AntkBOBio  ..  H'8b  O' 
OftbocutMNBO  H«C  0* 
moo  H«  Si 

Hence  the  formula  H*  Ri'  O*  will  represent  the  general  type  for 
an  acid,  where  H'  represents  the  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which,  save  in 
carbon  compounds,  are  found  to  vary  only  from  1  to  4 ;  where 
represents  the  acid  radical,  that  is  the  chlorine,  or  sulphur,  or 
phosphorus,  or  carbon,  &c.  which  gives  the  special  character  to  the 
acidt  and  which,  aate  in  carbon  compounds,  ia  uaaallj  eenfined  to  1 
or  3  elementary  atoms;  and  where  0<  represents  the  atoms  of 
oxygen,  which  generaUy  vaage  from  0  to  4,  but  occaaienaHy  extend 
to  higher  numbers.   

OEOLOOICAL  SOCIETY. 
[Continued  from  vol.  six.  p.  4(58.] 
April  18,  I860.— General  Portlock,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  communicatiuns  were  read : — 

1.  "  On  a  Well-section  at  Bury  Cross,  near  GospOTt."  By  James 
FSlbrow,  Esq.    In  a  letter  to  the  AaMStant-Secretary. 

Thia  well,  which  vaa  dug  to  a  dq>th  of  110,  and  bored  221  feet 
deeper,  appears  not  to  have  penetrated  the  Bracklesham  series  of 
sands  and  clays,  many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  which,  obtained 
from  the  well,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pilbrow,  together  with  speci- 
mena  of  the  beds  perforated.  The  yield  of  water  in  this  well  is  very 
copiouB,  certainly  equal  to  500,00P  gallona  at  about  70  feet  from 
the  aur&ce.  When  npt  pumped,  tiie  water  rises  to  about  9  feet  from 
the  Burfece. 

2.  "  On  the  presence  of  the  London  Clay  in  Norfolk,  as  proved 
by  a  boring  at  Yarmouth."    By  J.  Prestwich,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

In  1840  Sir  E.  Lacon  and  Co.  commenced  a  well,  for  the  sup])ly 
of  water  to  their  brewery,  and  had  a  shaft  dug  to  the  depth  of  22 
feet,  and  then  a  bormg  made  to  the  depth  of  597  feet,  entering  the 
Chalk,  but  stopped  by  massive  flinto.  The  work  waa  onraccessful ; 
but  the  specimens  of  the  strata  were  carefidly  preserved  :  Mr. 
Prestwich  and  Mr.  Bose  lately  examined  them,  and  the  following 
is  Mr.  Prestwich's  opinion  of  the  strata  that  they  represent : — 
*  Blown  sand  and  shingle,  about  50  feet ;  recent  estuarine  deposits 
(nith  Ottrea  Mis,  Curdum  eMe,  CorhUa  Nwim$,  TeOkm  Bai* 
thica,  T.  planata,  Cyprina  Jslandica,  Pecten  opercularis,  MytiluSt  and 
Balanus),  120  feet ;  London  Clay,  310  feet;  Woolwioh  and  Heading 
series,  4()  tect ;  Chalk,  57  feet. 

This  section  is  interesting  as  being  illuslrative  of  the  eetuaiy  and 
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its  filling  up,  and  of  the  extension  of  London  Clay  and  Ix>wer  Ter- 
tiary deposits  (p  a  more  nortlierly  point  than  had  previously  been 

ascertained. 

3.  "On  some  Foraminifera  from  the  Upper  Triassic  Clays  of 
CheUaston,  nmt  Ileriij."  .  By  T.  lUqpert  Jones,  Esq.,  F.6.S^  and 
W.  K.  Ptiiicar«  Esq.,  M.  Mior.  Soc. 

Bhiith-grey  ifiecimens  of  the  mottled  clay  from  the  pits  at  Chel- 
laston, 3  miles  soulh  of  Derby,  whence  the  alabaster  is  obtained, 
3rielded  abundance  of  minute  Foraminifera,  a  few  Entomostraca 
{Cythere),  some  Otolites.and  spines  and  plates  of  small  Echinoderms, 
tageliier  with  fine  wSSomt  Mund  tad  pyritous  gramdcik  Of  Utt 
FuriMinifai'i.  nearly  one-half  consist  of  a  small  ▼ancty  of  Settdia 
repanda,  namely  R.  elegans,  D'Orb.  The  next  most  numerous 
group  are  the  Nodoearimp,  including  varieties  of  Nodosaria,  Denta- 
lina,  Marginulina,  Vaginulina,  Planularia,  Frondicularia,  Fiabellina, 
and  Cristellaria,  The  genus  next  in  numerical  force  is  Ntdtecularim. 
PolynwrpJAm^  Brfhiftig,  and  LUmolm  are  fepmenM  by  a  few  indip 
viduals. 

The  authors  stated  that  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the  NodosarintB 
found  at  Chellaston  are  present  in  the  Lias,  in  the  clays  of  the 
Oolites,  in  the  Gault,  Chalk- marl.  Chalk,  some  Tertiary  deposits, 
■ad  m  tome  of  tiio  muds  of  tlio  western  Mediteinaean  tad  other 
bom;  aad  epedes  of  the  other  geaera  lutve  also  persisted  to  the 
pteseat  day.  Oae  of  tlie  Triassic  lanom  was  described  as  a  aew 
variety  under  the  name  of  Planularia  pauperata.  It  is  found  also  in 
the  Oohteand  in  the  recent  seas.  The  authors  also  entered  at  some 
length  into  the  history  of  the  genus  Nubecularia,  and  described  a 
aew  olongated  mmitf  uader  the  name  of  ff.  TOt'c.  After  describmg 
the  distributioa  of  Foraminifera  in  many  of  the  Mesozoic  strata,  aad 
pointing  out  that  Nodosarice,  Textularve,  RotaluB,  and  some  other 
Foraminifera  occur  in  the  palaeozoic  rocks,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Parker 
observed  that  altogether  we  have  here  some  remarkable  instances  of 
the  persistency  of  life-types  among  the  lower  animals.  "  Though  the 
spedfic  lebtioBsbip  of  the  paliaoKifie  Foraauaifera  neqaive  rarther 
elacidatiop,  we  fed  certain  that  the  six  genera  represented  in  the 
Upper  Keuper  Clay  of  Chellaston  by  at  least  30  varieties  stand 
really  in  the  place  of  ancestral  representatives  of  certain  existing 
Foraminifera, — that  they  put  on  their  several  subspecific  features  in 
accordance  with  l&e  coaditions  of  thdr  place  of  growth,  just  as  tiidr 
posterity  now  do,  and  that,  althoag^  we  have  la  this  iastaaoe  met 
with  only  the  minute  forms  of  a  700  fathoms  mud-bottom,  yet  else- 
where the  contemporaneous  fuller  development  of  these  specific  types 
may  be  found  by  careful  search  in  other  aad  more  shallow-water 
deposits  of  the  Triassic  period.** 

May  2,  1860. — L.  Horner,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  *' Da  the  Physical  Relatiou  of  the  Reptilifenua  fiaaditaie 
near  Elgin."   By  the  Her.  W.  S.  Symoads,  F.OJ3. 

Referring  to  Sir  R.  Morchison's  sections  of  the  Elgin  district, 
published  in  the  Quart.  Joura.  Qeol.  Soc.  No.  59,  pp.  424  and  428, 
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which  show  a  conformable  sequence  of  strata  from  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Foths  to  the  yellow  sandstone  and  cornstone  of  Lossie- 
mouth and  Burgh  Head,  the  author  first  stated  that  the  siliceous 
marly  rocks,  or  so-called  '*  cornstones  *'  id  Glassgreen,  Linksfield, 
Spynie,  Inverugie,  and  LMuemouth  are  in  reality  veiy  dla»imilar  to 
the  cornstones  of  Foths  and  Cothall ;  and  he  tl^  pcnnted  out  the 
improbability  of  the  so-called  cornstone  of  Glassf^een  continuing  to 
dip  north- west  warcUy  under  the  sandstone  of  the  Quarry- wood  Ridge, 
especially  as  near  Linksfield  it  is,  at  diiferent  spots,  seen  to  dip  away 
from  that  ridge.  Bvidence  also  of  a  break  in  the  strata  at  the  Bidbop 
Mill  quarries  was  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  sandstone  beneath 
this  "cornstone  "  (presumed  to  be  the  Reptiliferous  sandstone)  is 
probably  faulted  against  the  lower  or  Holoptychian  sandstone,  which 
latter  towards  Spynie  was  shown  to  be  surmounted  by  the  Repti- 
liferous sandstone,  and  this  last  conformably  by  a  marly  siliceous 
rock  or  so-called  *'  cornstone." 

Beyond  Spynie  Loch,  northward,  the  autlior  supposed  that  another 
fault  had  again  brought  up  the  sandstone  with  Stagonolepis  and 
Hyperodapedon  at  Lossiemouth.  Beyond  this  a  corxistone-like  ruck 
is  again  seen  to  cover  the  sandstone. 

The  author  then  referred  to  the  probable  Liassic  and  Triassic  cha- 
racter of  the  shales  at  linksfield,  and  dwelt  upon  the  snggestioo 
that  had  been  offered  as  to  the  probability,  of  the  layer  of  boulder- 
clay  beneath  the  shales  having  been  due  to  the  mass  of  shales  being 
a  portion  of  a  cliff  in  the  glacial  period,  and  having  then  slipped 
from  a  higher  level.  Regarding  these  shales  as  having  been  removed 
merely  by  a  slip  from  their  original  site,  and  as  confiosnably  over- 
lying the  ealcareo-siliceous  rock  and  sandstone  beneath,  Mr.  Sy- 
monds  expressed  his  belief  that  this  sandstone,  faulted  against  the 
Holoptychian  sandstone  at  Quarry-wood,  must  be  the  Reptiliferous 
sandstone  and  of  Triassic  age.  I^astly  he  remarked  that  the  pebble- 
beds  and  sandstone,  track-marked  and  rippled,  of  Burgh  Head  are 
far  more  like  the  TViassic  conglomerates  of  England  l£an  like  the 
Old  Red  rocks  of  Cothall  and  Foths. 

2.  "Notice  of  the  Discovery  of  two  Bone-caves  in  Northern 
Sidly."  By  Baron  Anca  de  Mangalariti.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, F.G.S. 

One  of  the  caves  discovered  by  Baron  Anca  is  at  Monte  Gallo,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo,  the  other  near  the 
village  of  Acque  Dolci,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  San  Fratello.  These 
caves,  especially  the  last,  are  very  rich  In  bones,  and  contain  large 
quantities  of  remains  of  Camivora,  including  jaw-bones  with  molars 
and  canines.  Bones  belonging  to  animals  of  the  following  genm 
have  been  met  with : — Hippopotamus,  Elephas,  Equus,  Bos,  Cervw, 
Canis,  Ursus,  Hycena,  Felis,  and  some  smaller  Carnivores. 

In  these  caves  Baroa  Anca  has  found  also  a  large  quantity  of  flint 
implemento,  but  only  where  remains  of  Cnviw  are  abundant.  Copro* 
lites  also,  both  of  Carnivores  and  Herbivores,  were  met  with. 

The  author  has  also  met  with  teeth  of  Carnivora  in  the  Grotta 
deU'  Olivella. 
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CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OV  TWO  MINSBAL  PBODUCT8  fOSMBD  BY 
SUBLIMATION  IN  THB  BBUPTION  OF  TBSWimi  IN  1858.  BY 

M.  CAPPA. 

nPHESK  two  products,  which  by  their  physical  properties  appear  to 
be  cotannite,  are  of  a  yellow  colour  and  not  lustrous.  The  two 
specimens  were  marked  A  and  B,  and  the  results  obtained  were : — 

A.  CSUorine ;  sulphuric,  and  traces  id  sOieie  adds ;  lead  in  large 
quantity ;  copper*  aiid  a  small  quantity  of  sodium. 

B.  Chlorine,  copper,  and  lead. 

A»  from  its  phjrsical  and  chemical  properties,  might  be  considered 
as  oxychloride  of  lead  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  chlorides  of 
copper  and  sodium,  along  with  traces  of  sulphates  and  silicates.  The 
compounds  PbO,  Pb  CI,  and  2PbO,  PbCl  are  well  known.  A  seems 
to  bdong  to  the  former  species, — supposition  which  appears  more 
probable  when  it  is  rememben  d  that  oxychloride  of  lead  is  commer- 
citdly  obtained  by  treating  oxide  of  lead  with  chloride  of  sodium  and 
water.  The  hydrated  body  thus  obtained  becomes  yellow  by  calci- 
nation. Probably  the  lead  placed  under  the  same  circumstances  in 
the  presence  of  cldoride  of  sodium  and  aqueous  vapour,  has  given 
rise  to  the  above  compound. 

B  appears  to  be  oxychloride  of  lead  with  a  small  quantity  of  chlo- 
ride of  o6pper.~C0»apte«  Rendua,  May  21,  1S6U. 


ON  TUB  FLUOZIBCONATES^  AND  ON  THE  FOBMULA  OP  ZIBCONIA, 

BY  C.  MARIGNAC. 

The  formula  for  zirconia  generally  adopted,  Zr^  O',  was  proposed 
by  Bevzelins,  who  was  led  to  it  by  a  comparison  of  the  composition 
of  two  compounds  which  fluoride  of  zirconium  forms  with  fluoride 
of  potassium.  The  formula  ZrO,  assumed  by  some  chemists,  is  quite 
indefensible.  Neither  it  nor  the  formula  Zr^O'  are  in  harmony 
with  the  properties  of  the  body. 

Recently  D^ville  and  Troost's  researches*  on  the  vapour-density 
of  chloride  of  zirconium  have  led  to  the  formula  ZrCl*.  Zirconia, 
on  this  hypothesis,  would  be  a  binoxide  allied  to  titanic,  stannic, 
and  silicic  acids.  The  similarity  of  zirconium  to  silicium  was  pointed 
out  by  Berzelius,  and  he  was  only  prevented  from  placing  them 
together  by  the  necessity  of  classifying  the  elements  into  metals  and 
metalloids.  The  lesembbmce,  too,  of  titanic  acid  and  zircoma  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  separate  them  by  siisl3rsis. ' 

Marignac  has  undertaken  a  comparative  study  of  thefluozirconates 
with  a  view  of  throwing  light  on  the  question.  The  material  for 
the  research  was  obtained  by  treating  zirconia  with  hydrofluorate  of 
fluoride  of  potassium  at  a  red  heat.  A  mixture  of  fluosilicate  and 
fluozirconate  of  potash  is  obtained,  from  which  the  latter  salt  is 
readily  obtained  pure. 

Fluoride  of  zirconium  forms  double  salts  with  a  great  number  of 

t  Pbil*  Mag.  vol.  xv.  p.  459. 
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metallic  fluorides ;  but  it  appears  to  officiate  less  powerfully  as  an 
acid  than  fluoride  of  silicon  does.  They  are  all  decomposed  by 
prolonged  contact  with  the  air. 

The  relation  between  the  fluorine  of  the  buie  fluoride  and  that  of 
the  fluoride  of  zuroonium  is  either— 


presenting  a  perfectly  regular  series,  which  precludes  the  possibility 
of  aimiming  three  atoms  of  fluorine  In  fluoride  of  rirconium. 

The  most  stable  of  these  eomponnds*  as  Nvell  as  the  most  common, 
is  the  Eecond.    It  may  be  taken  as  ^e  tsrpe  of  the  nonnal  fluoxir- 

conatc,  MFl,  ZrFl'*. 

There  is  one  crystallized  compound  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
above  series.  It  has  the  abnormal  relation  5  :  8,  which  leads  to  the 
formula  6  Na  R,  4  Zr  Fl*.  However  singular  this  fonnula  may  appear, 
it  is  preferable  to  the  more  complicated  one,  15NaFl,  8Zt*F^, 
which  the  old  formula  of  zirconia  would  require. 

From  the  constitution  of  these  salts,  numerous  instances  of  iso- 
morphism between  them  and  the  fluosilicates,  fluotitanates,  and 
fluostannates  might  be  expected.  Such,  however.  Is  not  the  esse, 
Hiere  is  isomorphism  only  in  tiie  case  of  the  anc  and  nickel 
sdts,  wluch  cannot  be  distingnished  by  their  fbrms  from  tiie  fluosili- 
cates,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fluozirconates  of  which  the  crystal- 
line form!;  have  been  determined.  They  are  arranged  in  isomor- 
plious  groups 


I. 

II. 
III. 

IV. 


1  :  4 

2  :  4 

3  :  4 

4  :  4 


1 4a  S*"*"^^**}  •  OWique  rhomboidal  prism. 


. . . .  Regular  octahedron. 


Bight  rhomboidal  prism. 


KFl,NiFl,2ZrFI«-t-8Aq..  Oblique  rhomboidal  prism. 


8  Cu  Fl.  2Zr     + 1 6 Aq. .  Id. 


Comptet  Rmidut,  May  21, 1860. 
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IX.  Chemical  Analysis  by  Spedrum-oUenaHons, 
By  ProfeBBora  Ki&OHaovF  and  Bvnibn'*!. 

[With  a  Plate.] 

IT  k  well  Imown  that  certain  substances  possess  the  property  of 
imparting  definite  eolonrs  to  flames  in  which  they  are  neated. 
When  the  coloured  light  thus  produced  is  analysed  by  a  prism, 
speetra  exhibiting  d^erently  coloured  bands  or  lines  of  li^^t 
are  seen.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  these  lines  of  light  an  en- 
tirely new  method  of  qualitative  chemical  analysis  can  be  based — 
a  method  which  greatly  enlarges  the  scope  of  chemical  reactions, 
and  points  to  the  solution  of  problems  hitherto  unapproachable. 
In  the  present  paper  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  application 
of  ilus  method  to  the  deCeetion  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths,  and  to  the  illostration  of  die  value  of  the 
.  method  in  a  series  of  examples. 

The  bright  lines  in  the  flame-spectram  are  seen  most  plainly 
when  the  temperature  of  the  flame  is  highest,  and  its  illu- 
minating power  least.  The  laboratory-lamp  described  by  one 
of  ust>  in  which  a  mixture  of  air  and  gas  burns,  gives  a  flame 
of  extremely  high  temperature  and  very  slight  luminosity,  and 
is  therefore  especially  well  adapted  for  experiments  upon  the 
bright  lines  prodnced  in  the  way  described. 

Plate  IL  represents  the  roectra  given  1^  a  colourless  flame  in 
which  ehemioftUy  pure  salts  of  potassinm,  sodium,  lithium^ 
strontium,  calcium,  barium  are  allowed  to  vdatiliie.  The  solar 
spectrum  is  added  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

The  potassium  compound  employed  was  obtained  by  igniting 

*  Commxmicated  by  Professor  H.  E.  Roscoe. 
t  PoggendorflTs  Annalm,  vol.  c.  p.  85 ;  Phil.  Trans.  1867,  p.  377- 
Phil.  Mag,  S.  4.  Vol.  20.  No.  131.  Avg.  1860,  H 
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chlorate  of  potassium  which  had  been  previously  recrystallized 
six  or  eight  times.  The  chloride  of  sodium  was  prepared  by 
neutralizing  pure  carbonate  of  sodium  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  crystallizing  the  salt  several  times.  The  salt  of  lithium  was 
purified  by  precipitation  fourteen  times  with  carbonate  of  am- 
moniiuii.  The  pmest  speciiii^i .  of  marble  which  eould  be 
obtained^  dimoWca  in  hycuocUoric  acid^  was  the  aonroe  of  the 
calcium  salt.  From  this  aolation  the  carbonate  of  calcium  was 
thrown  down  in  two  portions  by  fractional  precipitation  with 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  the  latter  half  of  the  calciuni  salt  being 
converted  into  the  nitrate.  The  salt  thus  obtained  was  dissolved 
in  absolute  alcohol,  and  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  converted 
into  the  chloride  by  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  ammonium 
and  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

In  order  to  obtain  pure  chl<»ide  of  barium,  the  oommercial 
salt  was  boiled  out  repeatedly  with  nearly  absolute  alcohol. 
The  reaidnal  salt  freed  from  alcohol  was  dissolved  in  water,  and 
thrown  down  by  fractional  precipitation  in  two  portions,  of 
which  the  second  only  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  salt  still  further  purified  by  repeated  crystallizations. 

The  pure  chloride  of  strontium  was  prepared  by  crystallizing 
the  commercial  salt  several  times  from  alcohol,  and  by  fractional 
precipitation  of  the  salt  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  the  second 
portion  being  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  nitrate  freed  from 
the  last  traces  of  calcium  salt  by  boUing  with  alcohol.  The 
product  thns  purified  was  lastly  thrown  down  with  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
All  these  various  purificationa  were  conducted  as  much  as  poa» 
sible  in  platinum  vessels. 

The  apparatus  which  we  have  usually  employed  for  our 
spectrum-observations  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 
A  consists  of  a  box  blackened  on  the  inside,  the  bottom  of 
which  has  the  form  of  a  trapeeium,  and' rests  on  three  feet;  the 
two  inclined  sides  of  the  box,  which  are  placed  at  an  angle  of 
about  58°  from  each  other,  carry  the  two  small  telescopes  B  and  C. 
The  ocular  lenses  of  the  first  telescope  are  removed,  and  in  their 
place  is  inserted  a  plate,  in  which  a  slit  made  by  two  brass  knife- 
edges  is  so  arranged  that  it  coincides  with  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass.  The  gas-lamp  D  stands  before  the  slit  in  a  position 
such  that  the  mantle  of  the  iiame  is  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
szia  of  tiie  telescope  B.  Somewhat  lower  than  the  point  at 
which  the  axis  of  uie  tube  produced  meets  the  mantle,  the  end 
of  a  fine  platinum  wire  bent  round  to  a  hook  is  placed  in  the 
flame.  The  platinum  wire  is  supported  in  this  position  by  a 
small  holder,  E,  and  on  to  the  hook  is  melted  a  globule  of  the 
dried  chloride  which  it  is  required  to  examine.   Between  the 
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object-glasses  of  the  telescopes  B  and  C  is  placed  a  hollonr 
prism,  F,  filled  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  having  a  refracting 
angle  of  60°.  The  prism  rests  upon  a  brass  plate  moveable 
about  a  vertical  axis.  The  axis  carries  on  its  lower  part  the 
mirror     and  above  that  the  arm      which  serves  as  a  handle 


for  turning  the  prism  and  mirror.  A  small  telescope  placed 
some  way  off  is  directed  towards  the  mirror,  and  through  this 
telescope  an  image  of  a  horizontal  scale,  fixed  at  some  distance 
from  the  mirror,  is  observed.  By  turning  the  prism  round,  every 
colour  of  the  spectrum  may  be  made  to  move  paal  the  wtieal 
wire  of  the  tdesoope  C,  and  any  reqaired  positMa  in  the  ipeo- 
tnim  thus  brought  to  oomoide  ivith  iSbn  vertical  line.  Each 
particular  portion  of  the  spectrum  thus  correspoade  to  a  certain 
point  on  the  scale.  If  the  luminosity  of  the  spectrum  is  very 
small,  the  wire  of  the  telescope  C  may  be  illuminated  by  means 
of  a  lens,  which  throws  a  portion  of  the  rays  from  a  lamp  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  side  of  the  tube  of  the  telescope  C. 

We  have  compared  the  spectra  represented  on  the  Plate,  which 
we  have  ohtained  from  the  pure  cluorides,  with  those  produced 
when  the  bromideB,  iodides,  hydratod  mideib  iolplute  and 
earbonatea  of  the  mrmX  metals  aie  bron^  into  the  following 
flames:-— 

Into  the  flame  of  sulphur. 

„       „      bisulphide  of  carbon. 

„        „       aqueous  alcohol. 
Into  the  non-luminous  flame  of  coal-gas. 
Into  the  flame  of  carbonic  oxide. 

„        „  hydrogen. 
Into  the  oxyhydrogen  flame. 

As  the  result  of  these  somewhat  lengthy  experiments,  the 
details  of  which  we  here  omit,  it  appears  diat  the  altenitioB  of 
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the  bodies  with  which  the  metals  employed  were  combined,  the 
variety  in  the  nature  of  the  chemical  processes  occurring;  in  the 
several  flames,  and  the  wide  differences  of  temperature  which 
these  flames  exhibit,  produce  no  effect  upon  the  position  of  the 
bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  which  are  characteristic  of  each  metoL 
The  following  conaidenitioiis  diowliow  modi  the  temperature 
of  these  varioi|B  flames  differ.  An  approximation  to  the  tempe- 
ratnre  of  a  flame  is  obtained  by  help  of  the  equation 

in  which  /  signides  the  required  temperature  of  the  flame,  ^  the 
weight  of  one  eonatitiient  <i£  substance  burning  in  oxygen,  w  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  this  eonstitoent,  p  the  weight,  and  « the 
specific  heat  of  one  of  the  products  of  combustion.  The  heat 
of  combustion  of  the  following  bodies  may  be  taken  aa — 

Sulphur  ......  22400. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  •   .  3400 

Hydrogen   34462 

Marsh-gas   13063 

Elayle  11640 

Ditetryle.  ;  11529 

Carbonic  oxide  ....  2403 

The  speeifie  heats  under  oonstant  pressure  were  found  by 
Regnault  to  be^ 

Sulphurous  acid =0'1 553 
Carbonic  add  =:0*2164 
Nitrogen  =0*2440 
Aqueous  vapour =0*4750 

Hence  the  temperatures  of  the  flames  are  found  to  be — 

The  sulphur  flame   18200. 

The  bisulphide  of  carbon  flame     .    .  2195 

The  coal-gas  flame*   2350 

The  carbonic  oxide  flamef  .    .    •    •  3042 

The  hydrogen  flame  in  air}    •   •  .«  8259 

The  oiyhydrogen  flame§    .   .   .   «  8061 

It  was  found  that  the  same  metallie  •compound,  placed  in  one 
of  these  flames,  gives  a  more  intense  spectrum  the  hidier  the 
temperature  of  the  flame.  In  the  same  flame,  those  of  ue  com- 
pounds of  a  metal  give  the  brightest  spectra  which  are  most 
▼olatile, 

*  ilwl.  Ckem.  PAorm.  toL  eai.  p.  258. 

t  Bii]iMn'i'Gaa(mi«liy/p.242.  t  Had.  §  Ibid. 
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In  order  to  prove  still  more  conclusively  that  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  metals  always  produces  the  same  bright  lines 
in  the  speetnun^  we  have  compared  the  spectra  represeiited  in 
the  Plate  with  tiiose  produced  when  the  dectiie  spark  panes 

between  electrodes  made  of  these  mdjals. 

Small  pieces  of  sodium^  potassium^  lithium^  strontium,  and 
calcium  were  fastened  to  fine  platinum  wires  and  melted  two 
by  two  into  glass  tubes,  so  that  the  pieces  of  metal  were  sepa- 
rated by  about  1  to  2  millims.,  and  the  platinum  wires  were 
melted  through  the  sides  of  the  glass  tubes.  Each  of  these 
tubes  was  placed  in  front  of  the  spectrum- instrumeutj  and 
hr  means  of  a  Rnhmkoiff's  induction  apparatus^  sparks  were 
allowed  to  pass  between  the  pieces  of  metsl  inside  the  tube; 
the  spectrum  thus  produced  was  then  compared  with  that  given 
hy  a  gas-flame  in  which  the  chloride  of  the  metal  was  brought. 
The  name  was  placed  behind  the  glass  tube.  By  alternately 
bringing  the  induction  apparatus  into  and  out  of  action,  it  was 
easy,  without  measuring,  to  convince  ourselves  that  in  the 
brilliant  spectrum  of  the  electric  spark,  the  bright  lines  of  the 
flame-spectrum  were  present  m  their  right  position.  Besides 
these  lines,  other  bright  ones  appeared  in  the  deetric-spark 
qiectnun  j  some  of  these  were  produced  by  foreign  metals  present 
in  the  electrodes,  others  arose  from  nitrogen,  which  filled  the 
tubes  after  the  oxygen  had  combined  with  a  portion  of  the 
electrodes*. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  certain  that  the  appearance  of 
the  bright  lines  represented  in  the  spectra  on  the  Plate  may  be 
regarded  as  absolute  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  particular 
metal.  They  serve  as  reactions  by  means  of  which  these  bodies 
may  be  recognized  with  more  certsintv^  greater  qmckness,  and 
in  nur  smaller  quantities  than  can  be  done  by  help  of  any  other 
known  analytical  method. 

The  spectra  drawn  on  the  Plate  represent  those  seen  when 
the  slit  was  of  such  a  width  that  only  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  were  visible,  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  telescope  C  being  a  fourfold  one,  and  the  light  of  a 
moderate  deirree  of  intensity.  These  circumstances  seem  to  us 
to  be  the  most  advantageous  when  it  is  required  to  make  a 
diemicd  analysis  by  means  of  spectram-observations.  The 

*  Ob  employing  on  one  oeeuion  with  itroDtitim-eleetrodet  a  tube  filled 
with  bydro^ea  iaifeesd  of  nitrogen,  the  stream  of  sparks  chaD(;ed  rapidly 
into  a  continuous  arc  of  light,  whilst  a  grey  pellicle  covered  the  inside  of 
the  tube.  The  tube  was  opened  undi-r  rock-oil,  when  it  was  found  that  it 
was  empty,  the  hydrogen  naving  disappeared.  This  gas  ifipesn*  at  the 
enormous  texTipt  rutTu  e  of  the  electric  spark,  to  have  decomposed  the  oadde 
of  strontium  which  was  not  completely  removed  from  the  metal. 
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appearance  of  the  spectrum  can  under  other  conditions  vary 
considerably.  If  the  purity  of  the  spectrum  be  increased^  many 
o£  those  lines  which  appeared  before  as  single  ones  are  split  up 
^to  ief«iil;  thus  the  eodiiiiii  line  is  divided  into  two  leBante 
linee.  If  the  intensity  <^  tiie  light,  on  the  otiier  hand;  be  in- 
creased, new  lines  appear  in  several  of  the  spectra  represented  in 
theFlate^and  the  relation  of  the  brightness  of  the  old  ones  becomes 
altered.  In  general  an  indistinct  line  becomes  brighter  upon 
increasing  the  illumination,  more  rapidly  than  does  a  brighter 
line,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  that  the  indistinct  line  ever 
overtakes  in  intensity  the  brighter  one.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  two  lithium  lines.  We  have  only  observed 
one  eieeptioii  to  Uns  mle^  namely  in  the  line  Bar},  which  by 
lig^t  ci  small  intensity  is  seareely  visible,  whilst  Ba7  appeals 
plainly,  but  by  light  of  greater  intensity  becomes  more  visibfe 
than  the  latter.  This  fact  appears  to  us  of  importance,  and 
we  intend  on  a  future  occasion  to  examine  this  point  in  detail. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  the  several 
spectra,  the  exact  acquaintance  with  which  is  of  practical  im- 
portance^ and  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  this  new  method 
of  chemical  analysis  possesses  over  the  older  processes. 

The  spectrum-reaction  of  sodium  is  the  most  delicate  of  all. 
The  yelfow  line  Na  a,  the  only  one  which  appears  m  the  sodium 
speetrom,  is  coincident  with  Fraunhofer^s  dark  line  J),  and  is 
femarkable  for  its  exactlv  defined  fann,  and  for  its  extraordinary 
degree  of  brightness.  If  the  temperatnre  of  the  flame  be  very 
high,  and  the  quantity  of  the  substance  employed  very  large, 
traces  of  a  continuous  spectrum  are  seen  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  line.  In  this  case  too,  the  weaker  lines 
produced  by  other  bodies,  when  near  the  sodium  line,  are 
discerned  with  difficulty,  and  are  often  first  seen  when  the 
sodium  reaction  has  aknost  subsided. 

The  reaetion  is  most  visible  in  the  sodium  salts  of  oxygen, 
chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  sulphuric  arid,  and  carbonic  acid. 
But  even  in  the  silicates*  borates,  phosphates/  and  other  non- 
volatile salts,  the  reaction  is  always  evident. 

Swan*  has  already  remarked  upon  the  small  quantity  of 
sodium  necessary  to  produce  the  yellow  line. 

The  following  experiment  shows  that  the  chemist  possesses 
no  reaction  which  in  the  slightest  degree  will  bear  comparison, 
as  regards  ddicsirr,  with  this  apectram-analytical  determination 
of  sooinm.  In  a  mr  comer  of  our  experiment  room,  the  capaeity 

*  Traiu.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.  vol.  xxi.  Part  111.  p.  411. 
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of  which  was  abaot  60  cable  metres,  we  burnt  a  mkliiie  of  3 
nilligrammes  of  ehtomte  of  •odium  with  milk-sugar,  whilst  the 
non-Juminoiu  oolourleiBflniie  of  the  kmp  was  obsemd  through 

.  the  slit  of  the  telescope.  Within  a  few  minutes  the  flame,  which 
gradually  became  pale  yellow,  gave  a  distinct  sodiiualiney  which, 
after  lasting  for  ten  minutes,  entirely  disappeared.  From  the 
weight  of  sodium  salt  burnt,  and  the  capacity  of  the  room, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  in  one  part  by  weight  of  air  there  is 

suspended  less  than  ^^nj^oooo  ^  P^^'^  soda-smoke.  As  tlic 
•  reaction  can  be  observed  with  all  possible  comfort  in  one  second, 
and  as  in  this  time  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  heated  to 
ignition  by  the  flame  is  found,  from  the  rate  of  issue  and  from 
l£e  oompoiition  of  the  gases  of  the  flame,  to  be  only  about  50 
cob.  cent,  or  0  0647  grm.  of  air,  containing  less  than  ^  J^,  ^^  of 
sodium  salt,  it  follows  that  the  eye  is  able  to  detect  with  the 
greatest  ease  quantities  of  sodium  salt  less  than  3-^  (>o«  of  a 
milligramme  in  weight.  With  a  reaction  so  delicate,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  whv  a  sodium  reaction  ia  alnmst  always  noticed 
m  ignited  atmosfmeric  air.  More  than  two-ihirds  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  covered  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  tine 
|Nirticles  of  which  are  continually  being  carried  into  the  air  by 
the  action  of  the  waves.  These  particles  of  sea-water  cast  thus 
into  the  atmosphere,  evaporate,  leaving  almost  inconceivably 
small  residues,  which,  floating  about,  are  almost  always  present 
in  the  air,  and  are  rendered  evident  to  our  eyesight  in  the 
sunbeam.  These  minute  particles  perhaps  serve  to  supply  the 
smaller  organised  bodies  witb  the  salts  which  lar^per  ammals 
and  plants  obtain  from  the  ground ;  in  another  pomt  of  view, 
however,  the  presence  of  this  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  air  is  of 
interest.  If,  as  is  scarcely  doubtful  at  the  present  time,  the 
explanation  of  the  spread  of  contagious  disease  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  some  peculiar  contact-action,  it  is  possible  that  the  })re- 
sence  of  so  antiseptic  a  substance  as  chloride  of  sodium,  even  in 
almost  infinitely  small  quantities,  may  not  be  without  influence 
upon  such  occurrences  in  the  atmosphere.  By  means  of  daily 
and  long-continued  spectrum-observations,  it  would  be  easy  to 
discover  whether  the  altoratiim  of  intensity  in  the  line  Na« 
produced  by  the  sodium  in  the  air,  have  any  connexion  with  the 
appearance  and  direction  of  march  of  an  endemic  disease.' 

The  unexampled  delicacy  of  the  sodium  reaction  explains  also 
the  well-observed  fact,  that  all  bodies  after  a  lengthened  exposure 
to  air  show  the  sodium  line  when  brought  into  a  tlanie,  and  that 
it  is  only  possible  in  a  few  salts  to  get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of 
the  line  Naa,  even  after  repeated  crystallization  from  water 
which  had  only  been  in  contact  with  platinum.  A  thin  platinum 
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win.  freed  from  every  tiace  of  lodiiim  nit  by  ignition^  ahem  the 
leaetion  moit  vuibly  on  alkiwmg  it  to  ttend  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  air.  •  In  the  same  way  the  dust  whidi  eettles  from  the  air 
in  a  room^  ahows  the  bright  line  Na  u :  to  render  this  evident 
it  is  only  necessary  to  knock  a  dusty  book^  for  instance^  at  a 
distance  of  some  feet  from  the  flame,  when  a  wonderfully  bright 
flash  of  the  yellow  band  is  seen. 

The  luminous  ignited  vapour  of  the  lithium  eomponndi  gives 

two  sharply  defined  lines,  the  one  a  very  weak  yellow  Hne^  Li  fi, 
and  the  other  a  bright  red  line^  Li  a.  This  reaction  exceeds  in 
certainty  and  delicacy  all  methods  hitherto  known  in  analytical 
chemistry.  It  is,  however,  not  quite  so  sensitive  as  the  sodium 
reaction,  only,  perhaps,  because  the  eye  is  more  adapted  to 
distinguish  yellow  than  red  rays.  When  9  milligrammes  of 
carbonate  of  lithium  mixed  with  excess  of  milk-sugar  was  bumt^ 
the  reaetion  was  visible  in  a  room  of  CO  cubic  metre  capacity. 
Henee^  according  to  the  method  alread^r  explained,  we  find  that 
the  eye  is  capabliB  of  distinguishing  with  absolute  certainty  a 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lithium  lew  than  io,«i»,ooo  ^  ndlli- 
gramme  in  weight ;  0*06  grm.  of  carbonate  of  lithium  salt,  burnt 
in  the  same  room,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  ignited  air  to  show 
the  red  line  li  «  for  an  hour  after  the  combustion  had  taken 
place. 

The  compounds  of  lithium  with  oxygen,  iodine,  bromine,  and 
chlorine  are  the  most  suitable  for  this  peculiar  reaction ;  still 
the  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  even  the  phosphate  give  almost  as 
distinct  a  reaeticm.  Mineials  contaimng  lithium,  such  as  tn* 
phylline,  triphane,  petalite,  lepidolite,  require  only  to  be  held  in 
the  flame  in  order  to  obtain  the  btight  line  la  «  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  In  this  way  the  presence  of  lithium  in 
many  felspars  can  be  directly  detected,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
orthoclase  from  Baveno.  The  line  is  only  seen  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, directly  after  the  mineral  is  brought  into  the  flame.  In 
the  same  way  the  mica  from  Altenberg  and  Penig  was  fouud  to 
coutaiu  lithium,  whereas  micas  from  Miask,  Ashaifenbarg, 
Modum,  Bengal,  Pennsylvania,  &c.,  were  found  to  be  free  from 
this  metal.  la  natural  silicates  which  contain  only  small  traeea 
of  lithium,  this  metal  is  not  observed  so  readily.  The  examina- 
tion is  then  best  conducted  as  follows : — A  small  portion  of  the 
substance  is  digested  and  evaporated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  or 
fluoride  of  ammonium,  the  residue  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  heated,  the  dry  mass  being  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  extract  is  then  evaporated,  the  dry  mass  again  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  the  extract  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  shal- 
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low  glass  dish.  The  solid  pellicle  which  remains  is  scraped  off 
with  a  fine  knife,  and  brought  into  the  flame  upon  the  thin 
^aturam  wire.  F<Hr  one  experiment,  -Ar  of  a  milligramme  is  in 
general  quite  a  sufficient  quantity.  Other  compounds  besides 
the  silicates,  in  idiich  small  traces  of  lithium  require  to  be  de- 
tected, are  transformed  into  sulphates  by  evaporation  with  sul- 
phuric acid  or  otherwise,  and  iben  treated  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. 

In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the  unexpected  conclusion  that  lithium 
is  most  widely  distributed  throughout  nature,  occurring  in 
almost  all  bodies.  Lithium  was  easily  detected  in  40  cubic 
eentimetrea  of  the  water  of  the  Atlantie  Oeean,  coUeeted  in  41^ 
41'  N.  latitude,  and  89^  14f  W.  longitude.  Ashes  of  marine 
plants  (kelp),  driven  by  the  Gulf-stream  on  the  Scotch  eoasts^ 
contain  evident  traces  of  this  metal.  All  the  orthoclase  and 
quartz  from  the  granite  of  the  Odenwald  which  we  have  examined 
contain  lithium.  A  very  pure  spring  water  from  the  granite  in 
Schlierbach,  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  was 
found  to  contain  lithium^ whereas  the  water  from  the  red  sand- 
stone which  supplies  the  HeidelbeiK  laboratory  was  shown  to 


lithium  could  hardly  be  detected  according  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  anslysis,  gave  plainly  the  line  Li  a,  even  if  only  a 
drop  of  the  water  on  a  platinum  wire  was  brought  into  the  flame*. 
All  the  ashes  of  plants  growing  in  the  Odenwald  on  a  granite 
soil^  as  well  as  Russian  and  other  potashes,  contain  lithium.  Even 
in  the  ashes  of  tobacco,  vine  leaves,  of  the  wood  of  the  vine, 
and  of  grapes  t,  as  well  as  in  the  ashes  of  the  crops  grown 
in  the  Bhine-plain  near  Waghauael,  Beidesheim,  and  Heidelberg, 
on  a  non-gnmitic  soil,  was  lithium  fomid.  The  milk  of  the 
animals  fisd  ufKm  these  crops  also  contains  this  widely  diflhsed 
metal 

It  is  scaioely  necessary  to  say  that  a  mixture  of  volatile  sodium 
and  lithium  salts  gives  the  reaction  of  lithium  alongside  that 
of  sodium  with  a  precision  and  distinctness  which  are  hardly 
perceptibly  diminished.  The  red  lines  of  the  former  substance 
are  still  plainly  seen  when  the  bead  contains  ^o'oo  P^^^  lithium 
salt,  and  when  to  the  naked  eye  the  vellow  soda-flame  appears 
imaged  by  the  slightest  trace  of  red.   In  consequence  ot  the 

•  *  When  Uquids  have  to  be  brought  into  the  6ame,  it  is  best  to  bend  the 
end  of  the  plwtinum  wire,  of  the  thickness  of  a  horsehair,  to  a  small  ring, 
and  to  beat  this  ring  flat.  If  a  drop  of  Hquid  be  fafOOgfat  into  this  ring* 
enough  adheres  to  the  wire  for  one  experiment, 

t  In  the  manufactories  of  tarttrie  tcid,  tiie  motiier-liqiiort  eratUB  so 
much  lithium  salts  tiiat  considerable  quantities  can  thus  be  prepared. 

X  Dr.  Folwarczny  has  been  able  to  detect  lithium  in  the  sah  of  bnOMUl 
blood  and  muscular  tissue  by  help  of  the  line  Li  «. 
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somewhat  greater  volatiHty  of  the  lithium  salt,  the  sodium 
reaction  lasts  longer  than  that  of  the  other  metal.  In  those 
eases^  therefore^  in  whidi  small  quantities  of  lithiimi  have  to  be 
detected  in  piese&oe  <tf  large  quantities  of  sodium  salt^  the  bead 
must  be  brought  into  the  flame  whilst  the  observer  is  looking 
through  the  tdeseope.  .  1^  lithium  lines  are  often  only  seen 
during  a  few  moments  amongst  the  first  products  of  the  vokti* 
lization. 

In  the  production  of  lithium  salts  on  the  large  scale,  in  the 
proper  choice  of  a  raw  material,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
suitable  methods  of  separation^  this  spectrum-analysis  affords 
most  valuable  aid.  Thus  it  is  only  neoessaiy  to  plaee  a  drop 
of  mother-liquor  from  any  mineral  spring  in  the  name  and  to 
observe  the  spectrum  produced,  in  order  to  show  that  in  many  of 
these  waste  products  a  rich  and  hitherto  unlieeded  source  of 
lithium  salts  exists.  In  the  same  way  during  the  course  of  the 
preparation  any  loss  of  lithium  in  the  collateral  products  and 
residues  can  be  easily  traced,  and  thus  more  convenient  and 
economical  methods  of  preparation  may  be  found  to  replace 
those  at  present  employed*. 

Potamim. 

The  volatile  potassium  compounds  give,  when  placed  in  the 
flame,  a  widely  extended  continuous  spectrum,  whi«^  contains 
only  two  characteristic  lines,  namely,  one  line,  Ka  a,  in  the 
outermost  red  approaching  the  ultra- red  rays,  exactly  coinciding 
with  the  dark  line  A  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  a  second  line, 
Ka  ^,  situated  far  in  the  violet  rays  towards  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrum,  and  also  identical  with  a  particular  dark  Hue 
observed  by  Fraunhofer.  A  veiy  indistmct  line  coinciding 
with  Viraiuukofar's  line  B,  which,  however,  is  only  seen  when 
the  light  is  very  intense,  is  not  by  any  means  so  characteristic. 
The  violet  line  is  somewhat  pale,  but  can  be  lued  almost  as 
well  as  the  red  line  for  the  detection  of  potassium.  Owing  to 
the  position  of  these  two  lines,  both  situated  near  the  limit  at 
which  our  eyes  cease  to  be  sensitive  to  the  rays,  this  reaction 
for  potassium  is  not  so  delicate  as  the  reaction  for  the  two 
metals  already  mentioned.  The  reaction  became  visible  in  the 
air  of  our  room  when  1  gramme  of  chUnate  of  potasrium 
mixed  with  milk-sugar  was  burnt.   In  tiiis  way,  therefore,  the 

*  We  obtained  by  such  aa  improved  raetliod  from  two  jars  (about  4 
litres)  of  a  mother-Uquor  from  a  mineral  spring,  w  bich  by  evaporation  with 
sulphuric  acid  gave  1*'2<^  residue,  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  Hthion  of 
the  purity  of  the  commercial,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  1  10  florins  the 
pouad.  A  great  number  of  other  mioeral-spriug  mother-liquors  which  we 
eianuned  SMwed  a  dmilsr  lidiBeas  uk  cosipottids  of  lithittai. 
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eye  requires  the  presence  of  ttjVjf  of  a  milligramme  of  chlonite 
oi  potassium  in  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  potassium. 

Caustic  potaah,  «iid  all  com^imds  of  potassium  with  vola- 
tile acids;  give  tiie  reaction  witbont  exoeption.  Potash 
eafeesy  and  other  non-volatile  salts,  on  the  otiber  hand,  coly 
produce  the  reaction  when  the  metal  ia  present  in  very  large 
quantities.  It  ia  only  neoeaaarjTj  however^  to  melt  the  substanee 
with  a  bead  of  carbonate  of  sodmm,  in  order  to  detect  potassium 
even  when  present  in  a  very  small  quantity.  The  presence  of 
the  sodium  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  reaction,  and 
scarcely  diminishes  its  delicacy.  Orthoclase,  sanidiue,  and 
adularia  may  in  this  way  be  easi^  distinguished  from  albite, 
oligoelase^  liebradorite^  and  anorthite.  In  (Hrder  to  deteet  the 
smallest  traces  of  potassium  salt,  the  silicate  requires  only  to  be  ' 
slightly  ignited  with  a  large  excess  of  fluoride  of  ammomum  on 
a  platinum  capsule,  after  which  the  residue  is  brought  into  the 
flame  on  a  platinum  wire.  In  this  way  it  is  found  that  almost 
every  silicate  contains  potash.  Salts  of  lithium  diminish  or 
influence  the  reaction  as  little  as  soda  salts.  Thus  we  need 
only  to  hold  the  end  of  a  burnt  cigar  in  the  flame  before  the 
sUt,  in  (ffder  at  (moe  to  see  the  yc^ow  line  of  sodium  and  the 
two  red  lines  of  potassiom  end  lithium,  this  latter  metal  being 
searoely  ever  absent  in  tobaooo  ash. 

Strontium, 

The  spectra  produced  by  the  alkaline  earths  are  by  no  means 
so  simple  as  those  produced  by  the  alkaUes.  That  of  strontium 
is  especially  characterized  by  the  absence  of  green  bands.  Eight 
lines  in  the  strontium-spectrum  are  remarkable,  namely,  six  red, 
one  orange,  and  one  blue  line.  The  orange  line,  Sr«t,  which 
appears  doee  hy  the  sodium  line  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  two  red  lines,  Sr  ^  and  8r7,  and  lastly,  ^e  Uue  raie, 
Sr5,  are  the  most  important  strontium  iMmds^both  as  regards  their 
position  and  their  intensity.  For  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
intensity  of  the  reaction,  we  quickly  heated  an  aqueous  solution 
of  chloride  of  strontium,  of  a  known  degree  of  concentration, 
in  a  platinum  dish  over  a  large  flame  until  the  water  was  evapo- 
rated and  the  basin  became  red-hot.  The  salt  then  began  to 
decrepitate,  and  was  thrown  in  microscopic  particles  out  of  the 
dish  in  the  form  of  a  white  cloud  carried  up  into  the  ahr.  On 
weighing  the  residual  quantity  of  salt,  it  was  found  that  in  this 
way  0*077  grm.  of  chloride  of  strontium  had  been  mixed  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  dust  with  the  air  of  the  room,  weighing  77000 
grms.  As  soon  as  the  air  in  the  room  was  perfectly  mixed,  by 
rapidly  moving  an  open  umbrella,  tlie  characteristic  lines  of  the 
strontium-spectrum  were  beautifully  seen.   According  to  this 
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experiment j  a  quantity  of  strontium  may  be  thus  detected  equal 
to  the  f^^o  P^"*^     ^  milligramme  in  weight. 

The  chlorine  and  the  other  haloid  salts  of  strontium  give  the 
best  reaction.    The  hydrated  oxide  and  the  carbonate  of  stron- 
tiam  give  the  aetum  lew  vividly^  the  ralphate  lew  dietinctly, 
whilst  the  compoanda  of  atioDtinm  with  the  non-volatile  acida 
give  either  a  very  slight  reaction  or  elae  none  at  all.    Henoe  it 
ia  well  first  to  bring  the  bead  o£  substance  alone  into  the  flame, 
and  then  again  after  moistening  with  hydrochloric  acid.    If  it 
be  supposed  that  sulphuric  acid  is  present  in  the  bead,  it  must 
be  held  in  the  reducing  part  of  the  flame  before  it  is  moistened 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  sulphate 
into  the  sulphide^  which  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  In 
order  to  detect  strontium  when  combined  with  ailicic,  phospho- 
nc,  boraeic,  and  other  non*Tolati]e  acida,  the  following  course  of 
procedure  gives  the  beat  reaolta.    Instead  of  fusing  with  carbo- 
nate of  aodium  in  a  platinum  crucible,  a  conical  spiral  of  plati- 
num wire  is  employed ;  this  spiral  is  heated  to  whiteness  in 
the  flame,  and  dipped  whilst  hot  into  finely  powdered  dried 
carbonate  of  sodium,  which  properly  should  contain  so  much 
water  that  a  suflicieut  quantity  adheres  to  the  wire  when  it  is 
once  dipped  into  the  salt.    The  fusion  takes  place  in  this  spiral 
much  move  quickly  than  in  a  platinum  crucible,  as  the  maw 
platinum  requiring  heating  ia  amaU,  and  the  flwne  cornea  into 
direct  contact  with  the  salt.    As  soon  as  the  finely  powdered 
mineral  has  been  brought  into  the  fused  soda  by  means  of  a 
small  platinum  spatula,  and  the  mass  retained  above  the  fusion 
point  for  a  few  minutes,  the  cooled  mass  has  only  to  be  turned 
upside  down,  and  knocked  on  the  porcelain  plate  of  the  lanjp 
in  order  to  obtain  the  salt  in  one  coherent  bead.    The  fused 
maw  ia  covered  by  a  piece  of  writing-paper,  and  then  broken  by 
pieaaing  it  with  the  blade  of  a  ated  apatak  untfl  the  whole  is  in 
the  state  of  a  fine  powder.   The  powder  ia  collected  to  one  apot 
on  the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  carefully  covered  with  hot  water, 
which  is  allowed  to  flow  backwarda  and  forwards  over  it,  so  that, 
after  decanting  and  rewashing  the  powder  several  times,  all  the 
soluble  salts  are  extracted  without  losing  any  of  the  residue.  If 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  be  employed  instead  of  water, 
the  operation  may  be  conducted  still  more  rapidly.    The  inso- 
luble aalt  eontaina  the  atrontium  aa  carbonate;  and  one  or  two 
tenths  of  a  milligramme  of  the  aubatanoe,  brought  on  to  the 
wire  and  moiatened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  most  intense  reaction.  It  ia  thua  possible,  without  help 
of  platinum  crucible,  mortar,  evaporating  basin,  or  funnel  and 
filter,  to  fuse,  powder,  digest,  and  wash  out  the  substance  in  the 
space  ol  a  few  minutes. 
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The  reactions  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  not  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  strontium.  Lithium  also  can  be  easily  detected 
in  presence  of  strontium  when  the  proportion  of  the  former 
motal  ii  not  wy  tnull.  The  lithimn  luie  li  »  wetam  m  an 
intenaely  zed  sharply  defined  hand  upon  a  lesa  oiatmet  red 
ground  of  die  broad  atnmtiiun  hand  8r  0» 

Calcium, 

The  spectrum  produced  by  calcium  is  immediately  distin- 
goished  from  the  four  spectra  ahready  considered  by  the  very 
oiaracteristic  bright  green  Hne  Ctkfi.   A  seeond  no  less  eharac- 
^eristic  feature  in  the  calehun  spectrum  is  the  intensely  bright 
orange  line  Ca  «,  lying  considerably  nearer  to  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum  than  either  the  sodium  line  Na  «,  or  the  orange 
band  of  strontium  Sr  a.    By  burning  a  mixture  consisting  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  milk-sugar,  awhite 
cloud  is  obtained  which  gives  the  reaction  with  as  great  a  degree 
of  delicacy  as  strontium  salts  do  under  similar  circumstances. 
In  this  way  we  found  that  ,p  ^      of  a  milligramme  in  weight 
of  chloride  of  calcium  can  be  detected  with  certainty.    Only  the 
Tobtfle  eompoonds  of  cahnnm  give  this  reaction ;  tne  more  vola» 
tile  the  salt  the  more  diatinet  and  deHcate  does  the  reaction  be- 
come.  The  chlcnride^  bromide,  and  iodide  of  calcium  are  in  this 
respeet  the  best  eompoonds.    Sulphate  of  caldam  produces  the 
spectrum,  after  it  has  become  basic,  very  brightly  and  continn- 
ously.    In  the  same  way  the  reaction  of  the  carbonate  becomes 
more  distinctly  visible  after  the  acid  has  been  expelled. 
.  Compounds  of  calcium  with  the  non-volatile  acids  remain  in- 
active in  the  fiame ;  but  if  they  are  attacked  by  hydrochloric 
add^  the  reaction  may  be  easily  obtained  as  fdlows : — A  fbw 
milUgrammes  of  finely  powdered  snhstance  are  bnnight  on  to 
the  moistened  flat  platinnm  ring  in  the  moderatdy  hot  portion 
of  the  flame,  so  that  the  powder  is  fritted^  hot  not  melted  on  to 
the  wire ;  if  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  now  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  ring  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  remains  hang- 
ing on  to  the  wire,  and  if  then  the  wire  be  broupjht  into  the 
hottest  part  of  the  Hame,  the  drop  evaporates  in  the  spheroidal 
etate  wiuiout  ebullition.  The  spectrom  of  the  flame  must  be  ob- 
served during  this  operstion;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  last  particles  of  liquid  e?nMirat^  a  bright 
caldam  spectnun  appears.    If  the  quantities  of  €bis  metal  pie- 
sent  are  very  small,  the  characteristic  lines  are  obIy  seen  mt  a 
moment;  if  larger  quantities  are  contained,  the  phmomenon 
lasts  for  a  longer  time. 

Only  in  the  silicates  which  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid  can  the  calcium  be  thus  found.    In  those  minerals  which 
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are  not  attacked  by  that  acid,  the  following  method  may  be  best 
employed  for  the  detection  of  calcium.  A  few  milligrammes  of 
the  substance  under  eiBmin8ti6n,  in  a  skate  of  fine  £viiion,  are 
brought  upon  a  flii  ylatinnm  lid,  together  with  about  a  gnmiiw 
ef  fluoride  of  ammoninm,  and  the  mixture  ia  gentljF  ignited  until 
all  the  fluoride  is  volatilized.  The  slight  crust  of  salt  remaining 
is  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  exceaa 
of  acid  removed  by  heat.  If  about  a  milligramme  of  the  resi- 
dual sulphates  be  scraped  together  with  a  knife,  and  brought 
into  the  flame,  the  characteristic  spectra  of  potassium,  sodium, 
and  lithium^  supposing  these  three  metals  to  be  present,  are 
first  obtained  either  simultaneously  or  consecutively.  If  calcium 
and  strontiiini  be  also  present,  the  corresponding  spectra  gene- 
rally appear  sotoiewhat  later,  after  the  potassiam,  sodium,  and 
lithmm  have  been  volatilized.  When  only  traces  of  strontinm 
and  calcium  are  present,  the  reaction  is  not  always  seen  ;  it  be- 
comes, however,  immediately  apparent  on  holding  the  bead  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  reducing  flame  and,  after  moistening  it 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  again  bringing  it  into  the  flame. 

These  easy  experiments,  such  as  either  heating  the  specimen 
alone,  or  after  moistening  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  after  treat- 
ing the  powder  with  fluonde  d  ammoniam,  either  alone  or  in 
preseBoe  of  sulphniie  or  hydrochloric  acid,  provide  the  minera- 
logist and  geologist  with  a  series  of  most  simple  methods  oi 
reeogniaing  the  components  of  the  smallest  fragment  of  many 
substances  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  double  silicates  containing 
lime)  with  a  certainty  which  is  attained  in  an  ordinary  analysis 
only  by  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  material.  The  follow- 
ing examples  will  illustrate  this  statement. 

1.  A  drop  of  sea-water  heated  on  the  platmnm  wire  shows  at 
first  a  strong  sodimn  reaetion ;  and  after  volatilisation  of  the 
diloride  of  sodiam,  a  weak  calcium  spectrum  is  observed,  which 
on  moistening  the  wire  with  hydrodiloric  acid  becomes  at  once 
very  distinct.  If  a  few  decigrammes  of  the  residual  salts  ob- 
tained by  the  evaporation  of  sea- water  be  treated  in  the  manner 
described  under  lithium  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  the 
potassium  and  lithium  reactions  are  obtained.  The  presence  of 
strontium  in  sea-water  can  be  best  detected  in  the  boiler-crust 
from  sea-going  steamers.  The  fiHeied  hydroehlorie  aeid  solution 
of  saeh  a  crnst  leaves,  on  evaporation  snd  snbseqnent  treatment 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  a  residue  slightly  yeUow- 
eolonred  fiNMB  basic  inm  salt,  whidi  is  deposited  after  some 
days,  and  can  then  be  collected  on  a  small  filter  and  washed 
with  alcohol.  The  filter,  burnt  on  a  fine  platinum  wire  and  held 
in  the  flame,  gives,  besides  the  calcium  lines,  an  intensely  bright 
strontium  spectrum. 
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2.  Mineral  waters  often  exhibit  the  reactions  of  potassium, 
sodium,  lithium,  calcium,  and  strontium  bv  mere  heating.  If, 
for  cxuD^le,  a  drop  of  the  Biirkheim  or  Kieuniach  wttert  be 
branght  into  the  flam^  the  lines  Na  Li «,  Ga  «,  and  Ga  fi 
are  at  once  seen.  If,  instead  of  using  the  water  itaelf,  a  drop  of 
tiie  moiber-liquor  is  taken,  these  bands  appear  most  viridfy. 
As  soon  as  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  lithium  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  volatilized,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  has  become 
more  basic,  the  characteristic  lines  of  the  strontium  spectrum 
begin  to  show  themselves,  and  continue  to  increase  in  distinct- 
ness, until  at  last  they  come  out  m  ail  their  true  brightness,  in 
tbia  case,  therefore,  bj  the  mere  obaervatkni  <tf  a  single  drop 
undergoing  vaporiialiOB,  tbe  oompilete  analysis  of  a  miztore 
containing  five  constituents  is  performed  in  a  few  seconds. 

3.  The  ash  of  a  cigar  moMtened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
held  in  the  fiaau^  bIk»wb  at  once  tbe  bands  Na  «^  Ka  «^  la  % 
Ca  a,  Ca  /9. 

4.  A  piece  of  hard  potash-glass  combustion  tubing  gave,  both 
with  and  without  hydrochloric  acid,  the  lines  Na  a  and  Ka  a ; 
treated  with  fluoride  of  ammonium  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  bands 
Ga  «,  Ca     and  tiaoas  ol  li  «  were  lendocd  fisiblB. 

5.  Oiiibockse  fipom  Baveno  glvca^  cHto 

with  hydrochloric  acid  only,  the  Ime  Na  a  with  traces  of  Li  a 
and  Ka  a ;  with  fluonde  of  atamoniiuii  and  sulphuric  acid,  the 
bright  lines  Na  u  and  Ka  a,  and  a  somewhat  less  distinct  Li 
are  seen.  After  volatilization  of  the  bodies  thus  detected,  the 
bead  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  gives  a  scarcely  distin- 
guishable flash  of  the  lines  Ca  a  and  Ca  yS.  The  residue  on  the 
platinum  wire,  when  moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  heated, 
gives  tbe  blue  colour  so  characteristic  of  alumina.  If  tbe  well* 
known  reaction  of  silicic  add  be  likewise  employed,  we  may 
coiMdade  from  this  examination,  made  in  the  coarse  of  a  very  few 
minutc%  that  the  orthoclase  firom  Baveno  contains  silicic  acid, 
alumina,  potash  with  traces  of  soda,  lime,  and  litbia ;  and  also 
that  no*trace  of  baryta  or  strontia  is  present. 

6.  Adularia  from  St.  Gothard  comported  itself  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  the  exception  that  the  calcium  reaction  was  indi- 
stinctly seen,  whilst  that  of  hthium  was  altogether  wanting. 

7.  Labradorite  from  St  Paul  gives  tbe  sodium  line  Na  «t,  but 
no  caldnm  spectrum.  On  moistening  the  fragment  witb  bjdro. 
chloric  acid,  the  lines  Ga  «  and  Ga  appear  very  distinct;  witb 
the  fluoride  of  ammonium  test,  a  weak  potassium  reaction  is  ob- 
tained, and  also  faint  indications  of  lithium. 

8.  Labradorite  from  the  Corsican  diorite  gave  similar  reac- 
tions, except  that  no  lithium  was  found. 

9.  Mosanderite  from  Brevig,  and  Tscheffkinite  from  tbe 
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Ilmengebirge,  dMHred^  when  treated  alone^  the  sodium  reaction ; 
on  the  addition  of  Iqfdioehlorie  tdd,  the  UnM  Ga  m  and  Ca  0 
appeared. 

10.  Melino^hane  from  Lamoe  gave  the  line  Na  «  when  plaeed 
alone  in  the  flamej;  with  hydioehloiic  acid  the  linea  Ca    Ca  A 

and  Li  a  became  visible. 

11.  Scheelite  and  sphene  give,  on  treatment  with  hydroehUnie 
acid,  a  very  intense  calcium  reaction. 

12.  When  small  quantities  of  strontium  are  present  together 
with  calcium,  the  line  Sr  B  may  be  most  conveniently  employed 
for  the  detection  of  ihis^  metal,  hi  this  way  the  presence  of 
email  qnantitiea  of  ationtinm  caai  be  easily  detected  in  very  many 
eedimentaiT  limestonea.  The  lines  Na  %  Li  Ka  »,  especially 
IAm,m  observed  as  soon  as  the  limestone  is  brought  into  the 
flame.  Converted  by  hydrochloric  acid  into  chlorides,  and 
brought  in  this  form  into  the  flame,  these  minerals  give  the 
same  bands ;  and  not  unfrcquently  the  line  Sr  S  is  also  distinctly 
seen.  This  latter  appears,  however,  only  for  a  short  time,  and 
is  in  general  best  seen  when  the  calcium  spectrum  begins  to  fade. 

In  thia  way  liie  finea  Na«y  Id«y  Ka  «,  Ca  Ca  and  Sr^ 
were  found  in  the  apectra  of  the  following  limeatonea > 

Limestone  from  the  Silurian  at  Kugdbad  near  PiMoe. 
Muschelkalk  from  Rohrbach  near  Heidelberg.  Limeatonefiom 
the  Lias  at  Malsch  in  Baden.    Chalk  from  England. 

The  following  limestones  gave  the  lines  Na  a,IAa,  Ka  «(,  Ca«^ 
Ca  )3,  but  not  the  blue  strontium  band  Sr  8 : — 

Marble  from  the  granite  near  Auerbach*.  Limestone  from  the 
Devonian  at  Gerolstein  in  the  Eifel.  Carboniferous  limestone 
from  Flauits  in  Saxony.  Dolomite  from  Nordhausen  in  the  Hara. 
Jnra  kalk  from  Streit berg  in  Fhoioonia. 

From  theae  few  experimenta  it  ia  evident  that  amove  estended 
aeries  of  exact  speetrmn  analyses,  respecting  the  amount  of  stron- 
tium^  hthium,  sodium,  and  potassium  which  the  various  limestone 
formations  contain,  must  prove  of  the  greatest  geological  im- 
portance, both  as  regards  the  order  of  their  formation  and  their 
local  distribution,  and  may  possibly  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
some  unexpected  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  oceans 
from  which  these  limestones  were  originally  deposited. 

Barium. 

The  barium  spectrum  is  the  most  complicated  of  the  spectra 
of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.    It  is  at  once  distinguished 

*  According  to  the  method  already  described,  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
strontium  was  obtained  from  20  grms.  of  this  marble  such  as  to  give  a  com- 
plete and  vivid  stwmtiam  spec&nm.  We  have  not  ezaniinea  the  otiier 
umestones  in  the  same  my. 
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from  all  the  others  by  the  green  lines  Ba  «  and  Ba  ^  (which  are  • 
by  far  the  most  distinct)  appearing  the  first  and  continuing 
during  the  whole  of  the  reaction.  Ba  7  is  not  quite  so  distinct, 
but  is  still  a  well-marked  and  peculiar  line.  As  the  barium  spec- 
trum is  considerably  mofe  eztendsd  tlian  those  ctf  the  other 
metak,  the  reaction  is  not  ohsenred  to  so  great  a  degree  of 
ddieacy;  still  0*8  grm.  of  chlorate  of  barium  burnt  with  milk- 
sugar  gave  a  distinct  hand  of  Ba  a  which  lasted  for  some  time, 
when  the  air  of  the  room  was  well  mixed  by  moving  an  open 
umbrella  about.  Hence  we  may  calculate,  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  done  in  the  sodium  experiment,  that  about  yw^6  *  milli- 
gramme of  barium  salt  maybe  detected  with  the  greatest  certainty. 
•  The  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and  fluoride  of  barium,  as  ajso 
the  hydrated  oxide,  the  sulphate,  and  esrbonate,  show  the  reac- 
tion bisst.  It  may  be  ohtamed  hy  simply  heating  any  of  tiiese 
salts  in  the  flame. 

Silicates  containing  barium,  which  are  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  also  give  the  reaction  if  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid 
be  added  to  them  before  they  are  brought  into  the  flame.  Baryta- 
harmotome,  treated  in  this  way,  gives  the  lines  Ca  a  and  Ca 
together  with  the  bands  Ba  a  and  Ba  /9. 

Compounds  of  barium  with  flxed  acids,  giving  no  reaction 
either  when  alone  or  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  add,  should 
he  fUsed  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  as  described  under  strontium, 
and  the  carbonate  of  barium  thus  obtained  examined.  If 
'  barium  and  strontium  occur  in  small  quantities  together  with 
large  amounts  of  calcium,  the  carbonates  obtained  by  fusion  are 
dissolved  in  nityic  acid,  and  the  dried  salt  extracted  with  alcohol. 
The  residue  contains  only  barium  and  strontium,  both  of  which 
can  almost  always  be  detected.  When  we  wish  to  test  for  small 
traces  of  strontium  or  barium,  the  residual  nitrates  are  converted 
into  chlorides  by  ignition  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  chloride  of 
strontium  is  extracted  by  alcohol.  Unless  one  or  more  of  the 
bodies  to  be  detected  is  present  in  very  small  quantities,  the 
methods  of  separation  just  described  are  quite  unnecessary,  as  is 
seen  from  the  following  experiment : — 

A  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium, 
calcium,  strontium,  and  barium,  containing  at  the  most      of  a 

*  milligramme  of  each  of  these  salts,  was  brought  into  the  flame, 
and  the  speetra  prodnoed  were  observed.   At  first  the  bright 
ydHow  sodium  line  Na  «  appeared,  with  a  background  formed  by  * 
a  nearly  continuous  pale  spectrum.    As  soon  as  this  line  began 
to  fide,  the  exactly  defined  bright  red  line  of  lithium  Li  a.  was 

•  seen ;  and  still  further  removed  from  the  sodium  line  the  faint 
red  potassium  line  Ka  a  was  noticed,  whilst  the  two  barium  lines, 
Ba  «,  Ba  ^,  with  their  peculiar  form,  became  visible  in  the  proper 
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position.  As  the  potassiunii  sodium,  lithium,  and  barium  salts 
volfitilized,  their  spectra  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  their 
peculMr  Inndf  one  after  the  other  Tanished,  until,  after  tiie  lapie 
of  a  few  minutes,  the  lines  Ca  a,  Otkfi,  Sret,  Sr/3,  Sr  y,  md  SrS 
became  gradually  visible,  and,  like  a  diasolying  view,  at  laat 
attained  their  characteristic  distinctness,  colouring,  and  positioi^ 
and  then,  after  some  time,  became  pale  and  disappeared  entirely. 
The  absence  of  any  one  or  of  several  of  these  bodies  is  at  once 
indicated  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  corresponding  bright  linet* 


TboM  wbo  beeome  awinainted  with  the  Yarious  epeotra  by 
repeated  obiervation,  do  not  need  to  have  before  them  an  exact 
meararement  of  the  aingle  lines  in  order  to  be  able  to  detect  the 

presence  of  the  various  constituents ;  the  colour,  relative  position^ 
peculiar  form,  variety  of  shade  and  brightness  of  the  bands  are 
quite  characteristic  enough  to  ensure  exact  results,  even  in  the 
hands  of  persons  unaccustomed  to  such  work.  These  special 
distinctions  may  be  compared  with  the  differences  of  outward  ap- 
peenmee  presented  hf  m  janaaa  precipitates  whiidi  ive  employ 
for  detecting  substances  in  the  wet  way.  Just  as  it  holds  good  as  a 
character  of  a  precipitate  that  it  is  gelatinoos,  pulverulent,  floccu- 
lent,  granular,  or  erystalline,  so  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  exhibit 
their  peculiar  aspects,  some  appearing  sharply  defined  at  their 
edges,  others  blended  off  either  at  one  or  both  sides,  either  similarly 
or  dissimilarly, or  some, again, appearing  broader,  others  narrower; 
and  just  as  in  ordinary  analysis  we  only  make  use  of  those  precipi« 
tates  which  are  produced  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  the 
snhitanee  supposed  to  be  present,  so  in  analysiswith  the  speetrum, 
.  we  employ  only  those  lines  which  are  prodneed  by  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  substance  and  require  a  moderately  high 
temperature.  In  these  respects  both  analytical  methoda  atand  on 
an  equal  footing ;  but  analysis  with  the  spectrum  possesses  a  great 
advantage  over  all  other  methods,  inasmuch  as  the  characteristic 
differences  of  colour  of  the  Inies  serve  as  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  system.  Most  of  the  precipitates  which  are  valu- 
able as  reactions  are  colourless  j  and  the  tint  of  those  whieh  are 
coloured  wies  veiy  ecmsiderabiy  according  to  the  state  of  di?i- 
non  and  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  particles.  The  presence 
of  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  impurity  is  often  sufficient 
entirely  to  destroy  the  characteristic  colour  of  a  precipitate ;  so 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  nice  distinctions  of  colour  as 
an  ordinary  chemical  test.  In  spectrum-analysis,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  coloured  bands  are  unaffected  by  such  alteration  of 
physical  conditions,  or  by  the  presence  of  other  bodies.  The 
positions  which  the  linea  occupy  in  the  apectnun  give  rise  to 
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chemical  properties  as  unalterable  as  the  combiniog  weights 
themselves,  and  which  can  therefore  be  estimated  with  an  almost 
astronomical  precision.  The  fact,  however,  which  gives  to  this 
method  ol  metmii^uiahiii  an  eKtfaordmaiy  importance  ia^  that 
the  ehemicu  reaelunw  of  matter  thui  mch  a  of  delicactr 
wbieh  ia  almost  inconceivable.  By  an  application  of  this  method 
to  geological  inqiiiries  concerning  the  cUstribution  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  components  of  the  varions  formations,  the  most 
valuable  results  ma^  be  expected ;  even  the  few  random  experi- 
ments already  mentioned  have  led  to  the  unexpected  conclusion, 
that  not  only  potassium  and  sodium,  but  also  lithium  and  stron- 
tium must  be  added  to  the  list  of  bodies  occurring,  only  iudeed  ' 
in  email  qfoantitiee,  hot  most  widely  spread,  throughout  the 
matter  eomjposinff  the  loUd  body  of  onr  planet. 

Hie  method  of  ipeetnun-analyaia  may  ab»  jday  a  no  leas  im* 
portant  part  as  a  means  of  detecong  newdementary  substances ; 
for  if  bodies  should  exist  in  nature  so  sparingly  diffused  that  the 
analytical  methods  hitherto  applicable  have  not  succeeded  in 
detecting,  or  separating  them,  it  is  very  possible  that  their 
presence  may  be  revealed  by  a  simple  examination  of  the  spectra 
produced  by  their  flames.  We  have  had  opportunity  of  satis- 
fying ouradfyesthat  in  reality  soeh  nnknown  dements  exist  We 
beMevc  that,  relying  upon  nnmiatakeable  reealts  of  the  spectrum- 
analysis,  we  are  already  justified  in  positively  stating  that,  besides 
potamium,  sodium,  and  lithium,  the  group  of  the  dkaline  metals 
contains  a  fourth  member,  which  gives  a  spectrum  as  simple 
and  characteristic  as  that  of  lithium — a  metal  which  in  our  ap- 
paratus gives  only  two  lines,  namely  a  faint  blue  one,  almost 
coincident  with  the  strontium  line  Sr3,  and  a  second  blue  one 
lying  a  little  further  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  and 
rivalling  the  Utlunm  line  in  brightness  and  distinctnesa  of  out- 
line. 

The  method  of  apeetmm-analysis  not  only  offers,  as  we  flatter 
onraelves  we  have  snown,  a  mode  of  detecting  with  the  greatest 
simplicity  the  presence  of  the  smallest  traces  of  certain  elements 
in  terrestrial  matter,  but  it  also  opens  out  the  investigation  of 
an  entirely  untrodden  field,  stretching  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  earth,  or  even  of  our  solar  system.  For,  in  order  to  examine 
the  eompoeiticm  of  lundnous  gas,  we  require,  according  to  tiua 
method,  only  to  see  it;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  same  mode  of 
analysis  must  be  applicable  to  the  atmospherea  of  the  sun  and 
of  the  brighter  filed  stars.  A  modification  must,  however,  be 
introduced  in  respect  to  the  light  which  these  heavenly  bodies 
themselves  emit.    In  a  memoir  published  by  one  of  us*,  "On 

*  Kircbboff,  PoggBndocTs  Amtalem,  foL  eiz.  p.  276$  and  FhiL  Msg. 
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the  Relatiou  between  the  Coeflficients  of  Emission  and  Absorp- 
tion ot"  Bodies  for  Heat  and  Light,"  it  was  proved  from  theo- 
retical coDsideratioiiB  that  the  spectmm  of  an  incandescent  gas 
beoomea  reoened  (that  is,  that  the  bright  linei  become  ehan|;ed 
into  dark  onea)  when  a  soaree  of  light  of  sufficient  intensity^ 
giving  a  continuona  gpeetnun,  is  placed  behind  the  luminous 
gas.  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  solar  spectrum,  with 
its  dark  lines,  is  nothing  else  than  the  reverse  of  the  spectrum 
which  the  sun's  atmosphere  alone  would  produce.  Hence,  in 
order  to  effect  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  all 
that  we  require  is  to  discover  those  substances  which,  when 
brought  into  the  flame,  prodnoe  bright  lines  coinciding  wil3i  the 
dark  ones  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

In  the  paper  above  referred  to,  the  following  eiperimental 
facts  are  given  in  confirmation  of  &e  preceding  uieoietical  con- 
clusion. 

The  bright  red  line  produced  in  the  spectrum  of  a  gas-flame 
by  the  presence  of  a  bead  of  chloride  of  lithium,  is  changed  mto 
a  dark  one  when  direct  sunlight  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
flame.  When  the  bead  of  lithium  is  replaced  by  one  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  the  dark  doable  line  D  (coincident  with  the  yellow 
sodium  line)  appears  with  uncommon  distinctness. 

The  dark  doable  line  D  also  appears  when  the  rays  of  a  Drum- 
mend's  light  are  passed  through  the  flame  of  aqueoos  alcohol 
into  which  chloride  of  sodium  is  thrown*. 

It  appeared  of  interest  to  obtain  still  further  confirmation  of 
this  important  theoretical  conclusiou  ;  the  following  experiments 
answered  this  purpose : — 

We  ignited  a  thick  platinum  wire  in  the  flame,  and  then  by 
means  of  an  electric  current,  heated  it  to  a  temperature  approach- 
ing its  melting-point.  The  wire  gave  a  bright  spectrum,  in 
whieh  no  trace  of  either  dark  or  bright  lines  was  seen.  A  flame 
of  weak  aqueous  alcohol,  in  which  common  salt  was  dissolved, 
on  being  brought  between  the  wire  and  the  slit  of  the  I4)paratus, 
gave  the  dark  line  D  most  distinctly. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  March  1860,  Prof.  Stokes  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  tiiat  in  the  year  184i>  Foucault  made  an  observation  very 
nmilar  to  the  abofve.  In  the  eumiiiatkm  of  the  spectrum  (noduoed  by  the 
electric  arc  between  carbon  points,  Foucault  noticed  that  bright  lines  occur 
where  the  double  line  D  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  found,  and  that  this  dark 
line  D  is  produced  or  made  more  intense  when  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  those 
from  one  of  the  incandescent  carbon  poles,  are  passed  through  the  luminous 
arc.  The  observation  mentioned  in  the  text  affords  an  explanation  of  this 
interesting  phsenomeuon  observed  by  Foucault  eleven  years  ago,  proving 
that  it  is  not  occauoned  hj  the  properties  of  the  dectrio  light,  whieh  in 
many  respects  is  stOl  so  enigmatical,  but  that  it  arises  from  a  compound 
of  sodium  contsined  in  the  pole*  and  oonvertcd  into  incaodesoeat  gas  by 
the  current. 
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The  dark  line  D  can  be  produced  in  the  spectrum  of  a  platinum 
wire  heated  in  a  flame,  by  hoidmg  between  flame  and  spectrum 
a  test-tabe  containing  some  sodium  amalgam  which  is  heated  to 
boilmg.  This  expenment  is  important^  because  it  shows  that 
sodium  vapour  at  a  tem^ratuie  much  below  that  at  which  it 
becomes  luminous^  exerts  its  absorptive  power  at  exactly  the  same 
point  of  the  spectrum  as  it  does  at  the  highest  temperatures 
which  we  can  produce,  Or  at  the  temperatures  existing  in  the 
solar  atmosphere. 

We  have  succeeded  in  reversing  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra 
of  Ka,  Sr,  Ca,  Ba,  by  employing  sunlight  and  mixtures  of  the 
chlorates  of  these  metals  with  milk-sugar.  A  small  iron  trough 
*  was  fixed  in  front  of  the  slit  of  our  apparatus,  in  which  the  mix- 
ture was  placed ;  the  direct  sunlight  was  then  allowed  to  fall 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  trough,  and  the  mixture  ignited 
with  a  heated  wire.  The  telescope  C,  with  the  wires  cutting 
each  other  at  an  acute  angle,  was  placed  so  that  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  the  wires  coincided  with  the  bright  line  of  the 
flame-spectrum  which  was  to  be  examined.  The  observer  con- 
centrated hia  attention  upon  this  point,  to  judge  whether,  at  the 
moment  of  burning  the  mixture,  a  dsrk  line  showed  itself  pass- 
ing through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  cross  wires.  In  this 
way  it  was  easy,  when  the  right  proportions  for  the  mixtures 
were  found,  to  show  that  the  lines  Ba  ot,  Ba  /3,  as  well  as  the 
line  Ka  jS,  were  reversed.  The  last  of  these  lines  coincides  with 
one  of  the  most  distinct  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  though 
not  marked  by  Fraunhofcr,  which,  however,  appears  much  more 
plainly  than  it  is  generally  seen  at  the  moment  the  potash  salt 
burns.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  strontium  lines  can  be  re- 
versed, the  chlorate  of  strontium  must  be  most  carefully  dried, 
as  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  produces  a  positive  strontium 
spectrum,  owing  to  the  small  jiarticlcs  of  salt  being  thrown 
about  in  the  flame,  and  thus  diminishing  the  power  of  the  solar 
rays. 

Wc  have,  in  the  present  memoir,  contented  ourselves  with 
such  an  examination  of  the  spectra  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  as  was  necessary  for  the  analysis  of  terrestrial 
matter.  We  reserve  for  a  future  communication  the  further 
applications  of  the  spectrum-analytical  method  to  terrestrial 
matter,  and  to  the  analysis  of  the  atmospheres  of  the  stars. 
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X«  On  the  Bases  ^produced  by  the  Destructive  DistiUaiion  of  Peat. 
By  AitTHim  H.  Ohttrch  and  Bdwabd  Owbit  *, 

THE  crude  material  which  furnished  the  bases  described  in 
the  present  comiiiuuicatiou  was  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  Irish  peat.  The  operation  was  performed  in 
a  bhuBt-farnace,  according  to  the  patent  of  Mr.  Bees  Beece^  the 
carbonaoeous  residoes  of  former  operation!  constituting  the  fad 
employed.  The  distillation  was  conducted  at  the  lowest  possible 
temperature,  avoiding  thereby  any  undue  carbonization  of  the 
turf  prior  to  the  formation  and  liberation  of  its  volatile  products. 
Close  to  the  nozzle  or  tuyere  of  the  blast,  the  heat,  it  is  true,  is 
intense ;  but  the  carbonic  acid  there  produced  passing  up  the 
furnace  through  a  zone  of  carbon,  is  reduced  in  temperature 
and  converted  mto  carbonic  ozide^  while  this  gaa  ascending  higher 
cames  off  the  tarry  products  of  the  tuif  at  a  temperature  of 
some  300^  C.  only.  The  bases  upon  which  we  have  been  ex* 
perimenting  were  contained  in  the  distillate  of  a  tar  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  destructive  distillation  of  peat  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  marsh-gas  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Kane  and  Sullivan,  the  tarry  pro- 
ducts from  the  various  kinds  of  peat  differ  but  very  inconsider- 
ably in  their  ultimate  composition. 

The  proeess  adopted  in  order  to  e3(tract  the  bases  from  the 
peat  distillate  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
•Hofmann^  and  described  by  nim  in  his  papers  on  the  organic 
bases  contained  in  coal-gas  naphtha.  The  oil,  about  400 
gallons,  being  the  product  from  the  distillation  of  100  tons  of 
peat,  was  shaken  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  drawn  off, 
and  this  operation  repeated  until  no  more  bases  were  thus  ex- 
tracted. The  pyrrol  and  other  impurities  in  the  acid  solution 
were  then  removed  by  long-continued  ebulUtion,  and  evaporation 
to  a  small  bulk.  The  liquid  was  then  filtered^  introduced  into 
a  still,  and  supersaturated  with  lime.  The  bases  that  came  over 
on  distillation  were  again  combined  with  hydrochloric  acid^  and 
separated  anew  by  distillation  with  excess  oi  potash.  They  were 
thin  thoroughly  dried  with  caustic  potash,  and  submitted  to  re- 
peated fractional  distillations.  The  ammonia  (the  quantity  of 
which  yielded  by  peat  is  comparatively  trifling)  and  any  very 
volatile  bases  present  had  been  previously  eliminated  in  the  ori- 
ginal distillation  of  the  peat,  and  occurred  in  the  watery  fluid 
which  accompanied  the  oils. 

The  following  sketch,  which  represents  ver^  roughly  the 
amount  of  base  which  came  over  in  the  8th  rectification  at  in- 
tervals of  5°  C,  or  in  some  cases  of  10^,  may  serve  to  give  some 
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idea  of  the  proportionate  quantities  of  the  various  base^  present^ 
Ibr  it  WAi  Iband  tiiat  tliete  proportions  were  not  very  materially 
alteied  even  after  the  tenth  leetifieetion. 
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Between  500  and  600  diitillatioiis  weie  performed  during  the 
course  of  the  present  investigation,  and  the  expenditure  of 
material,  time^  and  labour  has  been  very  large.  We  could  have 
wished  to  offer  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  complex  basic  fluid 

which  we  have  worked  upon  ;  the  entire  absence  of  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  bases  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  peat  must  be  our  excuse  for  the  imperfections  of  the  present 
memoir. 

A.  few  tentative  experiments  were  first  made  as  to  the  nature 
and  composition  of  tne  basic  oils  by  means  of  their  pktinnm 

salts.  But  our  attention  was  wood,  mainly  directed  to  the  most 
volatile  fraction  collected  between  95°  and  97°,  and  the  boiling- 
point  of  which  was  almost  constant  at  97°.  Tliis  liquid  was  in 
reality  separated  by  an  interval  of  23°  from  the  next  higher 
fraction,  while  any  more  volatile  bases  that  might  originally 
have  been  present  in  the  distilled  oil  had  been  lost  in  the 
various  operations  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  To  this  body, 
which  subsequent  emmination  proved  to  be  a  pure  base,  we 
have  assigned  die  name  cetpUine.  We  proceed  to  detail  our 
analyses  and  experiments,  and  to  give  some  account  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  new  base  and  its  derivatiyes* 

Cespitine. 

The  fraction  95°  to  100°  of  the  8th  rectification  was  dried 
thoroughly  with  caustic  potash  and  redistilled, — the  portion 
coming  over  between  95°  and  97°,  which  constituted  Aths  of 
the  wholly  being  employed  for  experiment.   A  considerable 
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quantity  was  dissolved  in  water^  hydrocUoric  add  -  added,  and 
then  bichloride  of  platinum ;  sufficient  water  to  fediaaolye  the 

oninge-yellow  crystalline  precipitate  first  formed  was  then 
poured  in  and  the  mixture  set  aside  to  crystallize.  Several  crops 

of  magnificent  orange-red  shuttle-shaped  crystals  were  suc- 
cessively obtained,  and  these,  after  washing  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  gave  the  following  rcsiults  on  analysis : — 

I.  0*325  grm.  gave  0*2432  grm.  carbonic  acid  and  0*1414 
grm.  water. 

II.  0*2705  grm.  gave  0*201  grm.  carbonic  acid  and  0*119 
grm.  water. 

III.  0*3008  grm.  gave  0*101  grm*  platinum. 

IV.  0*409  grm.  gave  0*1378  grm.  platinum. 

V.  0*1925  grm.  gave  0*0648  grm.  platinum  and  0*283  grm. 
chloride  of  silver. 

These  numbers  correspond  to  the  following  per-centages : — 

Experiment.  '  Theory. 

I.      II.     in.     IV.      V.  c^°H'^^ci,ptcp. 

Carbon    20*41   20*26    ..  20*48 

Hydrogen  4*88     4*89    4*77 

Nitrogen    . .  1'77 

Chlorine   3636  36*29 

Pktinum  33*57   33*69   33*66  33*74* 

10000 

The  platinum  salt  analysed  had  therefore  the  composition  of 
that  of  amylamine ;  our  reasons  for  thinking  it  isomeric  but  not 
identical  with  that  substance,  will  be  found  below.  Wc  place 
but  little  reliance  upon  any  distinctions  based  upon  the  physical 
characteristics  only  of  the  two  salts,  such  characteristics  being 
singularly  variable  in  the  case  of  many  platinum  salts.  A  few 
brilliant  yellow  spangles  finally  separatedfrom  the  mother-liquor 
of  the  cespitine  platinum  compound,  and  gave  the  following 
result  when  burnt : — 

0*1786  grm.  gave  0  061 8  grm.  platinum. 

This  corresponds  to  34*60  per  cent,  of  platinum,  and  agrees 
with  the  per-centage  of  platinum  in  the  pyridine  double  salt — 
34*68. 

Our  earliest  determinations  of  platinum  in  the  platinum  salt 
of  the  fraction  95^ — 100°,  gave  the  following  numbers : — 
I.  0*8121  grm.  yielded  0*104  grm.  platinum  =  33*29  p.  c. 

II.  0*4235  grm.  yielded  0*1418  grm.  platinum  =33*29  p.  c. 
On  rccrystallizing  the  remainmg  salt  and  ignitiDgjthefollow- 

mg  results  were  obtained : — 

III.  0-3115  grm.  gave  0*1055  grm.  platinum  =  33*86  p.  c. 

IV.  0*3173  grm.  gave  0*1085  grm.  platinum  =  34*19  p.  c 

*  1^9  is  the  equivalent  of  platinum  adopted  in  this  memoir. 
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These  numbers  agree  pretty  closely  with  those  required  by 
the  theory,  C^^  H^*  N  CI,  Pt  CI*,  whUe  the  excess  of  platinum 
obtained  in  analyseB  III.  and  IV.,  made  withasaltreerystaUixed 
by  the  aid  of  beat^  it  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  reanlt  of 
an  experiment  in  which  we  have  proved  that  the  ccspitine  pla- 
tinum aalt  yields  a  platinized  derivative  when  boiled  with  water. 
Before  proceeding  to  describe  this  new  substance,  we  give  the 
results  furnished  by  an  analysis  of  the  pure  base  cespitine. 

0*237  grm.  gave  0*598 grm.  carbonic  acid  and  0  32  grm.  water. 

Experiment.         Theory,      H"  N. 
Carbon  68-81  6896 

Hydrogen  15  00  14-95 

Nitrogen  . .  IC^^ 

10000 

The  platinum  salt  of  cespitine,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water ;  and  the  sohi- 
tion,  if  kept  in  steady  ebullition  for  half  an  bonr^  deposits  bril- 
liant pale  yellow  scales,  the  supernatant  liquid  becoming  coknir- 
less. 

During  this  transformation  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  may  be  readily  detected  at  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel.    The  reaction  proceeds  aa  follows  : — 

CIO  H»4  N  CI,  Pt  C12= C^o  H»8 Pt  N  Cl^  +  H  CI, 
and  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  change  produced  in  the  pla- 
tinum salts  of  pyridine  and  picoline  by  ebullition  with  water, 
although  it  is  effected  with  much  greater  ease,  and  its  produc- 
tion is  not  preceded  by  that  of  a  double  compound  oontaming 
one  equivalent  of  the  original  united  with  one  of  the  ehimgea 
salt. 

The  composition  of  the  new  crystals  was  ascertained  by  the 

analysis  given  below: — 

I.  0-3715  grm.  gave  0*316  grm.  carbonic  acid  and  0*2086 
grm.  water. 

II.  0*42  grm.  gave  0*1605  grm.  platinum. 

UI.  0*2595  girm.  gave  0*099  grm  platinum. 

IV.  0*2018  grm.  gave  0*077  gnu.  platinum. 

Experiment.  Theon', 

I.       IL       III.       IV.  (C»«H»)"'PtNCP. 

Carbon      23*20    23*34 

Hydrogen    6-23   5*06 

Platinum      ..     3821    38*11    3816  38*62 

Nitrogen              ..        ..  5*45 

Chloime   27-68 

100-00 

An  attempt  to  prepaic  the  bichloride  of  plato-cespityl-ammo- 
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xiiuiQi  for  80  we  provinonaUy  name  the  salt  jast  described^  by 
the  direct  union  of  cespitine  nnd  bichloride  of  platinum^  led  to 

no  definite  result.  The  bichloride  of  plato-cespityl-ammonium 
is  not  altered  by  continued  ebullition^  but  may  m  ciystallized 
from  boiling  water. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  platinum  salt  of  cespitine  pointed 
to  an  essential  ditference  between  that  base  and  amylaminc ;  and 
this  difference  is  the  more  remarkable^  since  the  true  amylamine 
has  been  detected  by  GreviUe  Williams  and  by  Andenon  among 
the  prodneta  of  the  deatractive  distillation  of  sevend  organio 
substances.  Au  experiment  was  made,  however,  in  order  to 
establish  this  distinction  more  conclusively.  One  volume  of  pure 
cespitine  was  digested  in  a  sealed  tube  at  120°  C.  for  several 
days  with  8  or  10  volumes  of  iodide  of  ethyle.  On  opening  the 
tube  no  escape  of  hydriodic  acid  gas  occurred,  but  on  shaking 
up  its  contents  with  water,  and  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution, 
a  syrup  was  obtained  which  did  not  show  the  least  tendenirf  to 
erystaUise  even  m  vamo  over  sulpharic  aeid;  the  iodide  of  ethyl- 
amyl-ammonium  is  easily  cmtollizable.  On  the  addition  of 
cndde  of  silver  to  this  syrup  after  it  had  been  diluted  with  water, 
an  alkaline  and  caustic  liquid  was  obtained,  but  no  volatile  base 
separated ;  had  the  cespitine  been  in  reality  amylamine,  ethyl- 
amylamine  should  have  been  formed,  together  with  other  bases 
containing  more  ethyle.  But  no  such  substitution  had  taken 
place ;  the  cespitine,  being  a  nitryle  base  containing  no  hydro- 
gen thus  replaeeable^  had  merely  combined  with  1  equiv.  of  iodide 
of  etbjrle  to  form  a  salt*  The  alkaline  solution  of  the  ethyle 
derivative  was  now  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pre- 
eipitated  with  bichloride  of  platinum;  a  buff-colotixed  eurdy 
precipitate  was  formed,  which,  when  washed  and  then  recrystal- 
lized  from  warm  water,  yielded  very  voluminous  micaceous  plates 
of  a  straw  colour.  These  crystals  were  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water.  The  following  determinations  proved  them  to  be  the 
platinum  salt  of  ethyl-cespityl-aramonium : — 

I.  0-4295  grm.  gave  0'132  grm.  platinum. 
II.  0  338  grm.  gave  0*1037  grm.  platinum. 
III.  0  5078  grm.  gave  0*1555  grm,  platinum. 

Experimeiit.  Theory, 
L        II.        lU.  (C»<»H")'',C*H»,NCl,PtCP. 

Platinum  80*78    80^   80*6!^  80*79 

When  cespitine  is  acted  on  by  iodide  of  amyle,  a  yellow  un- 
crystallizable  gummy  mass  is  obtained,  the  iodide  of  amyl- 
cespityl-ammonium  (C ^  H^^) C'o  H**,  N  CI,  Pt  CP,  veiy  dOf- 
feient  from  the  isomerie  boc^,  the  crystalline  iodide  of  diamyl- 
ammoDimn,  produced  by  tlie  aetion  of  iodide  of  amyle  on 
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amylamiDe.  And  wheu  this  iodide  was  acted  upon  by  oxide  of 
silver,  and  the  hydrate  thnB  prodnfled  eombined  wiu  hydro- 
ddorie  add,  an  eieeaahrely  aoluble  chloride  was  obtained,  which 
d&l  not  exhibit  a  trace  of  cryBtallisation  when  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  had  in  fact  no  character  in  common  with  that  of  the 
highly  crystalline  and  difficultly  soluble  chloride  of  diamyl- 
ammonium. 

Cespitine  is  isomeric  not  only  with  amylamine,  but  also  with 
diethyimethylamine  and  dimethylpropylamine  ;  and  since  it  has 
been  found  to  contain  no  replaceable  hydi'ogen,  it  seemed  pro- 
bable tlial  it  taigbt  be  one  of  the  nitrylea  just  menttoned.  nut 
oespitine  is  entirely  unacted  upon  by  nitrous  acid,  not  a  trace  of 
any  alcohol  being  produced,  and  the  original  base  being  recover 
able  by  distillation  with  potash.  In  our  ignorance  of  the  true 
constitution  of  cespitine  we  have  sup])osed  it  to  contain  the  tri- 
atomic  radical  (C^^H'^)'",  although  the  unusually  larcro  propor- 
tion of  hydrogen  casts  a  doubt  upon  such  a  view.  All  our  ex- 
periments with  cespitine  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  true  amylamine  as  picoline  does  to  aniline. 

Cespitine  ia  a  colourless  oil,  less  fluid  than  water,  and  miscible 
in  all  proportiona  with  that  liquid.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  caustic  potash.  It  boils  at  about  95%  the 
boiling-point  of  amylamine  its  isomer.  It  is  lighter  than  water ; 
its  odour  is  powerful,  and  although  slightly  unpleasant,  much 
less  so  than  amylamine.  It  precipitates  many  metallic  solutions ; 
with  sulphate  of  copper  it  gives  a  green  precipitate,  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  base  with  a  pale  green  colour.  With  chloride  of 
mercury  a  beautiful  pearly  substance  is  depodted  in  iridescent 
ioalea.  The  platinum  double  salt  haa  been  already  described : 
the  gold  salt  is  a  pale  yellow  crystalline  powder.  The  cadmium 
double  salt  is  very  soluble,  but  it  may  be  obtained  in  long  colour* 
less  prisms  by  mixing  strong  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  ces- 
pitine and  chloride  of  cadmium,  and  then  evaporating  the  liquid 
over  sulphuric  add. 

Pyridine, 

It  win  be  seen  item  our  fordier  eiaminalion  of  the  bases  from 
peat,  that  they  art  identioal  in  compodtion  with  pyridine  and  its 
homologues.  And  since  we  have  not  thought  it  neeeasary  to 
describe  them  minutely,  we  may  here  state  that  their  properties, 
physical  and  chemical,  correspond  closely  with  those  of  pyridine^ 
picoline,  &c.,  as  recorded  by  Anderson, 

The  boiling-point  assigned  to  pyridine  is  116°*5.  The  few 
drops  of  base  which  distilled  near  this  point,  coming  over  in  the 
8th  rectification  between  110  and  120^,  were  converted  into  the 
hydxoehlomte,  and  predpitated  with  an  inauffident  quantity  of 
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Inddoride  of  platinwii :  tliis  first  crop  of  platmum  salt  gave  the 
foUowmg  result  when  burnt : — 

0*495  gmi.  gave  0*1708  grm.  platmum. 
Reducing  this  number  to  a  per-oentage,  we  have 

Experiment.  Iliefay— Pyridine. 
I^tinum   d4'60  34*68. 

The  filtrate  from  the  pyridme  salt  yielded  another  crop  of 
crystals  on  the  addition  of  more  bichloride  of  platinum;  the 

amount  was,  however,  insufficient  for  an  analysis. 

The  pyridine  platinum  salt  yielded  pale  yellow  flocks  of  the 
bichloride  of  plato-pyridyl -ammonium  after  having  been  boiled 
with  water  for  forty-eight  hours. 

PieoUne, 

Between  130®  and  140°,  rather  more  than  70  grammes  were 
obtained  in  the  9th  rectification ;  picoline  is  said  to  boil  at  135^ 
This  fraction  proved  to  be  pure  picoline.  Converted  Into  a  plati- 
num salt, — 

I.  0-5824  grm.  gave  0-1922  grm.  platinum  =  33*01  p.  c. 
Between  140°  and  145°  100  grammes  distilled  over,  and,  like 
the  preceding  fraction,  were  pure  picoline.    Three  successive 
crops  of  the  platinum  salt  fractionally  precipitated,  gave  the 
following  numbers : — 
IL  0*8755  grm.  gave  0-1238  grm.  platinum  =  32-97  p.  c. 
III.  0*441  grm.  gave  0*1455  grm.  platinum =32-98  p.  c. 
rV.  0-278  grm.  gave  0*0916  grm.  platinum  =s82«95  p.  c. 
The  platinum  salts  of  the  next  fraction  gave  slightly  dmerent 
numbers^  indicating  a  mixtm-e  of  picoline  and  lutidine.    The  oil 
had  been  collected  between  145^  and  150^,  and  amounted  to  not 
less  than  60  grammes. 

V.  0-292    grm.  gave  0-0958  grm.  platinum  =  32*81  p.  c. 
VI.  0-3056  grm.  gave  0-1008  grm.  platinum  =  32-98  p.  c. 
VII.  0*5002  grm.  gave  0-1615  grm.  platinum =32-29  p.  c. 
VIII.  0*51    grm.  gave  0*1632  grm.  platinums 82*00  p.  c. 

IX.  0-3372  grm.  gave  0*109  grm.  platinum =82*08  p.  c. 

X.  0-4816  grm.  gave  0*1516  grm.  pUitmum=81-47  p.  c. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  ten  preceding  experi- 
mental per-centages  of  platinum^  with  the  theoretical  per^joitages 

,    required  by  picoline  and  lutidine : — 

Experiment.  Theorv. 
I.     II.    III.   IV.    V.     VI.    VII.  VIII.   IX.    X.    Picoline.  Liitidinc. 
33*01  82*97  32-98  32'9b  32-81  32-98  32*29  32*00  32-03  31-47  33-06  31-58 

The  quantity  of  pure  picoline  at  our  disposal  has  induced  us 
to  experiment  further  upon  it,  in  order  to  obtain  some  insight 
into,  its  true  oonstitntion.   By  the  action  of  the  bichloride  or 
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the  bibromide  of  ethylene  upon  picoline,  we  have  obtained  salts 
of  an  ammonium  which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  many  of 
its  compounds.  The  reaction,  which  takes  place  readilv  wheu 
the  materiak  endoeed  in  a  sealed  tube  are  heated  to  the  boilmg- 
point  of  picoline;,  proceeds  thus > 

2[(Ci2  H7)«'N]  -f  (C-*  H-*)"  Cl«=  (Ci«  H7)'"2  (C*  H*)''  N«  Cl«.  : 

Two  equivalents  of  picoline  have  thus  been  united  into  one 
molecule  .by  means  of  the  diatomic  group  ethylene :  at  the 
same  time  hydrochlorate  of  picoline  and  other  compounds  appear 
to  be  formed^  but  only  in  small  quantity.  The  details  con- 
cerning several  nevr  deiivativeB  of  the  pyridine  haaea  are  reaenred 
for  another  oommnnication. 

LiUidme* 

'   The  fiaction  150P  to  155"*  was  not  examined.  The  fraction 

155**  to  160°  amounted  to  60  grammes,  and  consisted  of  pare 
lutidine,  the  boiling> point  of  which  is  154°.  The  following  deter- 
minations of  metal  in  the  platinum  salt  agree  well  with  the 
theory : — 

I.  0  0728  grm.  gave  0  0228  grm.  platinum  =  31 -33  p.  c. 

II.  0*605   grm.  gave  0-19     grm.  platinum =31  40  p.  c. 

A  portion  of  the  base  which  distilled  over  in  the  8th  rectifica- 
tion between  160°  and  165°,  gare  a  platinum  salt  which  on 
ignition  furnished  the  following  numbers :  it  had  been  recryBtal-> 
lized  from  alcohol,  and  was  a  very  beautiful  salt : — 

III.  '5062  grm.  gave  0*1585  grm.  platinum =31 '31  p.  c. 

IV.  '506   grm.  gave  0*1585  grm.  platinum  =  31*32  p.  c. 
These  platinum  salts,  which  were  of  a  deep  orange  colour  and 

highly  crystalline,  occurring  in  very  regularly  flattened  square 
tables^  corresponded  almost  exactly  with  the  lutidine  platinum 
aalt  as  described  by  Anderson,  but  seemed  to  be  rather  less  solu- 
ble in  cold  water. 

Translated  into  per-centages,  the  four  preceding  analyses  give 
the  following  results : — 

Experiment.  mieovr. 

1.        II.        III.       IV.  Lutidine. 

Pktinum    81-88   31-4   8181   81-82  81-58 

The  fraction  166^ — ^170^  gave  indication  of  the  presence  of  the 
next  higher  homologue  of  lutidine  when  the  platinum  salts  frac- 
tionally precipitated  were  ignited. 

V.  0*334   grm.  gave  0*1052  grm.  platinum=3r52  p.  c. 

VI.  0*4345  grm.  gave  0  1346  grm.  platinum  =  30*97  p.  c. 
VII.  0*291    grm.  gave  0  0884  grm.  platinum  =  30  37  p.  c. 
The  per-oentage  of  platinum  in  the  last  of  these  salts  is  almost 
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fixaetfy  th«  nme  m  that  in  the  fldt  of  collidiDe  whieh  eontains 
80*28  per  cent,  platinani.  , 

CoUidme, 

The  fraction  170** — 175°  was  a  mixtuiBof  lutidine  andcollidioe, 
while  the  liauids  that  distilled  between  175°— 180°,  180°— 185° 
185'' — 190  were  nearly  pure  collidine,  which  is  stated  to  boil  at 
180^^.    The  three  annexed  determinations  were  made  with  the 
platinum  salts  obtained  from  these  three  fractions. 

I.  0*4162  grm.  gave  0*1256  grm.  platinum =30*  17  p.  c. 
II.  0*883  grm.  gave  0*1153  grm.  platinums 80*  10  p.  c. 
III.  0*864  gnn.  ga?e  0*107  grm.  pktiniims80'22  p.  e. 

Experiment.  Theory. 
I.        II.       m.  CoUidiiie. 

80*17   80*10  80*22  80*28 

The  largest  quantity  of  collidine  distilled  over  between  180°  and 
186°;  altogether  about  200  grammes  were  collected.  The  entire 
absence  of  aniline  from  the  peat  bases  was  proved  hj  several 
careful  qualitative  experiments ;  while  the  platinum  determine* 
tion  made  with  the  salt  of  the  180° — 185°  fraction  (III.  above) 
gave  a  per-ccntage  differing  from  that  of  the  aniline  salt  b^  as 
much  as  2*84  per  cent.  In  this  fraction,  aniline,  the  boiling- 
point  of  which  is  182°,  should  have  been  found  had  it  be^ 
present. 

The  examination  of  the  fractions  above  190°  and  up  to  210° 
has  not  led  to  any  very  definite  result.  Not  only  arc  the  oils  above 
this  point  difficult  of  combustion,  but  they  are  not  capable  of 
fumishmg  crystalline  salts.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  solutions 

of  the  various  fractions  which  came  over  in  the  10th  rectification - 
between  190°  and  215°,  gave  no  precipitate  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  platinum,  even  after  the  addition  of  alcohol 
and  ether;  nor  could  any  double  compound  be  prepared,  cither 
with  the  chloride  of  uranyle  or  of  cadmium.  The  compounds  pro- 
duced with  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acid  arc  colourless  gummy  masses. 
But  all  the  fractions  give  with  chloride  of  gold  a  bright  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, whieh  quickly  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a 
brownish-yellow  exceedingly  heavy  oil.  This  oil  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 
Two  8|»ecimens  of  this  gold  salt  were  prepared  and  the  gold 
determmed.  The  first  determination  was  made  with  a  salt  ob- 
tained from  the  fraction  boiling  between  202°  and  205°,  which 
after  washing  with  water  ^as  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid 
until  constant,  for  otherwise  gold  was  reduced  at  a  very  slight 
elevation  ^  temperature.  The  second  determination  was  made 
with  a  salt  similarly  prepaxed  from  the  finction  205^— iM)8°«  bat 
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it  had  been  dissolved  in  a  nuzfcure  of  alcohol  and  ether.  These 
fractions  were  thofle  of  the  10th  rectification* 
I.  0*2404  grm.  gave  0*0928  grm.  gold. 

II.  0-5296  gi^m.  gave  0*2038  grm.  gold.' 

Translated  into  per-centages,  these  nnmbers  correspond  with 
the  proportion  of  gold  required  by  a  gold  salt  of  parroline 
^Qi8 1^13      containing  four  equivalents  of  water : — • 

Experiment.  Theory. 
I.  II.  C'3U'^NCl,AuCl'+4Aq. 

88*60  88*46  88*55 

The  unpromising  charaeter  of  the  salts  of  these  fractions  has« 
however,  deterred  us  from  miking  further  experiments  with 

them. 

Between  210°  and  280^  the  quantity  of  distillate  was  but 

small,  and  we  have  as  yet  gained  no  insight  into  its  constitution. 
From  230°  to  280°  or  290°  several  grammes  of  a  thick  brown- 
ish  oil  came  over ;  these  fractions  yielded  crystalline  platinum 
salts;  it  is  very  probable  that  they  contain  cbinolinc  and  its 
higher  homologues,  lepidinc  and  cryptidine,  bases  discovered  by 
Orerilk  Williams  among  the  products  obtained  by  the  destroo- 
tive  distillation  of  cinchonine. 

The  following  formuhs  are  those  of  the  new  compounds 
described  in  the  present  memoir.^ 

Cespitinc  .....  (O'm"')'"^. 

Chloride  of  oespityl-ammouium          .  .  (C»*'H'3i"'HN  CL 

Flatmim  salt  of  oespitTl-ammonram    .  .  (OWH>>)"'HN'Cl,Pt01*. 

T^ii  liloride  of  plato-c-cspitvl-ammonium.  .  (C^  H'^)'"  Tt  N  C1-. 

CMoridoofamyl-cespit^l-ammoniiuu   .  .  (C>»Hi^"' C»"n"N  CL 
Ohloride  of  cthyl-oespitvl 

Hydrato  of  etl.Vl-coHpityl-ammonium    .  .  (C>«H")"' C<  H«  N  O,  HO. 

Platinum  salt  of  ethyl-OMpityl-ammonium  .  (C»oH") "'     H*  N  CI, Pt  a». 

BkUoiide  of 6thjlme>dlfUyl-duuimiioniiidi  |C"HO  j 


XI.  On  a  New  Species  of  Figures  of  Equilibrium  for 
Fluids,  iheparHeleB  of  which  atiraef  one  another  aeeor^Sn^  to 
Newton's  Tkeory,        G.  B.  DablandjskI*. 

SUPPOSE  a  hoUow  ellipsoid  of  rotation  to  revolve  round  its 
figure-axis  wbUi  a  constant  velocity.  Let  it  be  bounded 
within  by  another  ellipsoid  of  rotation,  concentric  with  the  first 
one  and  having  the  same  axis.  Around  the  inner  walls  there  is 
a  fluid,  which  does  not,  however,  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  hollow 
ellipsoid,  but  forms  within  a  cavity  round  the  centre.  By  attrac- 
tion and  centrifugal  force  the  fluid  can,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, form  a  figure  of  equilibrium,  which  we  will  now  consider. 
Let  tiie  axis  of  rotation  be  the  #  axis  of  a  leetuigular  cofvdimte 
•  ComnnmioKted  hy  the  Author. 
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system^  whose  origin  is  in  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid.  It  haa 
now  to  be  shown  that  an  ellipsoid  of  rotation  can  form  the  limit- 
ing surface  for  the  cavity  within  the  fluids  supposing  the  pres* 

sure  is  not  directed  against  the  cavity;  or  if  sach  is  the  case, 
that  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  pressure  of  a  body  of  gas 
enclosed  in  the  cavity,  whose  density  is,  however,  so  small  that 
the  attraction  exerted  by  the  gas  on  the  fluid  may  be  neglected. 
Let  X,  Y,  Z  denote  the  three  components  parallel  with  the  co- 
ordinate axes  of  the  attraction  which  the  ellipsoid  and  the  fluid 
exercise  on  a  particle  cS,  the  fluid  having  the  coordinates  x,  y,  z. 
The  attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  hollow  ellipsoid  on  the  point 
m^y^ziM  eqaal  to  that  of  a  solid  ellipsoid^  diminished  by  that 
wlSdi  anomr  solid  ellipsoid  equal  to  the  hollow  part  would 
eittt  on  fihe  point.  Let  the  components  of  attraction  of  ^e 
Ibnner  ellipsoia  be 

—Ma?,    —My,    —  N;j, 
and  those  of  the  latter 

-M'y,  -N'^. 

The  attraction  of  the  fluid,  which  is  supposed  to  be  bounded  by 
the  two  spheroids,  is  equal  to  that  which  an  ellipsoid  of  massive 
fluid  would  exercise,  diminished  by  that  of  an  ellipsoid  with  the 
same  density  corresponding  to  the  inner  cavity.  Let  the  com- 
ponents of  the  former  attraction  be 

-M"*,  -M"y, 

•  and  those  of  the  latter 

-M%  -M*'y,  -N"';r. 

Then  we  get 

X=  (-M +M'-M«+ M'")«,  ^ 
Y=!(-M+M'-M"+M'»)y,  [-    .  .  (1) 

The  differential  equation  of  the  surfaces  de  niveau  will  there- 
fore be 

(-  M  +  M'  -  M"  +  W")  {xdx + y</y)  +  (-  N  +  N'  -  N"  +  N">rf^ 

-\-vi^{a:da:-^ijdy)z^O,   •  W 

where  w  is  the  constant  angular  velocity. 

M,  M',  M",  N,  N',  N"  are  independent  of  x,  but  M'" 

and  N'"  are  i^enerally  dependent  upon  them.  When  the  in- 
nermost bounding  surface  is  alone  considered,  even  M'"  and  N'* 
become  independent  of  «,  y,  z.  If  this  surface  be  a  spheroid, 
it  will  be  possible  to  express  its  equation  in  the  form 

a»+y*  ^  ^ 


=  1  (8) 
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Differentiating  this  equation^  we  get 

In  order  that  the  equations  (2)  and  (4)  may  both  exiat  at  the 
same  time^  it  is  necessary  that 

The  equation  (5)  shows  the  relation  that  must  exist  between 
the  several  quantities  in  order  that  the  inner  bounding  sur- 
face may  form  a  spheroid^  whereby  it  is  supposed^  as  before 
mentioned,  that  the  preisoie  on  the  surface  is  either  ooonter- 
balanoed  by  the  pressare  of  a  hodv  of  gas^  or  is  =0  in  conse- 
quence of  attraction  anfl  centrifugal  fbree.  The  general  exami- 
nation of  the  circumstances  which  occur  in  this  case  is  par- 
ticularly complicated,  as  the  equation  (2)  cannot  be  integrated ; 
we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  single  case  in  which 
an  integration  can  be  effected,  when  the  inner  bounding  surface 
of  the  fluid  becomes  a  sphere,  and  both  the  outer  spheroids  are 
oblong. 

Let  p  denote  the  density  of  the  solid  part  of  the  ellipsoid,  and 
//,  that  of  the  fluid;  / the  attraction  between  two  unit  masaes  at 
the  unit  of  distance ;  and  let  X  and  X'  have  the  same  significa- 
tion for  the  two  outer  spherttds  as  X''  has  in  the  equation  (8). 
Further,  let  r  be  the  nuuas  of  the  s^erical  cavity.  Then' 
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If  we  now  take  ;^^=E,  ^  s     we  find  the  differential 

27rp7  p' 

equation  for  the  surfaces  de  niveau  to  be 

But  for  the  surface  de  niveau  which  fonns  tbe  inner  bound- 
ing surface  \/l^-\-y'^-^g'^=^r\  and  we  have  therefore  for  it 

-TmJ+iW  

But  for  the  corresponding  values  of    y,  z  we  have  the  relation 

9i»J^yiijlAr*d9^^  (9) 

By  eomparing  the  equations  (8)  and  (9),  therefore,  we  get 

+   (10) 

This  relation  must  exist  between  the  several  quantities  in 
order  that  the  inner  bounding  surface  may  be  a  sphere.   If  we 

now  take 
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the  differential  equation  for  the  iw/ocei  ^  fUviOU  iu  gfHWllj 
according  to  equation  (7),  will  be 

This  shows  that  the  surfaces  de  niveau  become  all  spherical. 
If  ji  denote  the  pressure  on  n  point  of  the  fluid  with  the  coordi- 
nates X,    z,  W9  have 

If  the  radiuA  of  th9  ipberioal  ipfihoea  of  niveau  ii  suppoi^  to 
be  n,  YfhsstwSxdv+y^+Mdfv^nth,  thia  (qnatloii  will  be 

which,  wl^  integrated^  givea 

p    _Pn«  2r^ 

If  we  now  suppose  that  the  equilibrium  is  only  sustained  by 
thf  attraction  ana  the  centrifugal  force  acting  on  the  ]wrticles^ 
the  pvessore  on  iha  mner  anrface  of  the  fluid  mnat  be  ssO.  If 
we  determine  the  arbitrary  constant  by  this  condition,  we  get, 
lastly. 

In  order  to  examine  the  dreomstancei  nnder  whleh  equilibrium 
can  be  sustained  by  attraction  and  centrifugal  force,  we  shall  sup- 
pose an  infinitely  small  canal  in  the  fluid  with  a  constant  sec* 
tional  area  going  from  the  exterior  surface  of  the  fluid  to  its 

inner  surface.  We  may  suppose  this  canal  to  be  separated  from 
the  other  iluid  by  an  infinitely  thin  tube;  andif  now  the  acting 
forces  tend  to  conduct  the  fluid  in  the  canal  towards  the  cavity, 
no  equilibrium  is  possible  under  the  supposed  circumstances. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  resultant  of  these  forces,  taken  with 
regard  to  all  the  partides  of  fluid  that  are  in  the  canal,  tends  to 
conduct  the  fluid  towards  the  solid  dlipsoid,  equilibrium  may 
exist  if  at  the  ssme  time  the  forces  acting  on  the  particles  upon 
the  inner  sur&ce  are  also  directed  towwds  the  solid  ellipsoid. 
As  now  the  $mfac0  d$  niveau  are  spherical,  it  is  sufficient  to 
examine  a  canal  going  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  revolution. 
If  the  forces  acting  on  the  particles  in  this  canal  are  directed 
outward,  this  must  be  still  more  the  case  with  the  other  canals. 
If  now  c  denote  half  the  major  axis  of  the  inner  spheroid, 

K2 
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these  eonditionB  are  expressed  by 

£(P+i$)«<fe20,  (X5) 

which,  after  mtegration  gives 

P/,     r\  2f*  

20  +  ^)+3^«SO.  (16) 

If  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  it  is  clear  that  the  force  which  acts 
upon  a  particle  ou  the  inner  surface  of  the  fluid,  must  also  be 
directed  outward  from  the  cavity. 

Let  us  now,  lastly,  consider  we  special  case  when  i»=  1,  t.  «. 
when  the  density  of  the  hollow  spheroid  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
fluid.   The  equation  (11)  gives  then 

'=-»^[Mx+v/ri:x^-;7t^].  .  (17) 

If  the  smaller  semiaxis  of  the  inner  spheroid  be  equal  to  the 

t*  1 

fadius  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  we  get  -  =  -^=^^  and  the 

condition  (16)  is  then  expressed  by 

+gr^2«  

The  equation  of  condition  (10)  will  in  that  case  be 

When  X  is  given,  we  can  define  by  (18)  the  greatest  value  of 
X'  which  is  compatible  with  the  conditions  of  equilibrium.  The 
equation  (19)  then  gives  the  corresponding  Yaluei  of  E.  If,  for 
instance,  XsO,  then 

|«-J,  X'«0,  E=:0; 
ifXa1,then 

|s-0-j24i64,   V=:0*699,  £==0-2608; 
ifXB2*5,  then 

|s-0*22169,  Vsl'782,  £s0^28. 

Every  value  of  \'  smaller  than  those  here  calculated  must,  there- 
fore, also  satisfy  the  conditions  of  equihbrium. 
Gothenburgh,  June  12, 1860. 
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XII.  On  a  Theorem  relating  to  the  Attraetion  of  the  BUgtee. 

By  0.  B.  Dahlandbr*. 

CERTAIN  iuvestigations  relative  to  the  attraction  of  the 
eUipae  have  led  me  to  a  theorem  analosoos  to  Ivory's  well- 
known  theorem  eonoeming  the  attraction' of  the  ellipsoid^  which 
I  will  here  communicate,  as^  so  far  as  I  am  awarc^  it  has  never 
'  before  been  remarked. 

It  is  supposed  that  from  every  element  of  the  surface  of  the 
ellipse  emanates  an  attracting  force  proportional  to  the  area  of 
the  element,  and  vaiyini?  according  to  a  function  F(r)  of  the 
distance  of  the  element  from  the  attracted  pointy  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  ellipse. 

Let  the  equation  of  the  ellipse  hfi-^^  +  ^ssl,  and  let  A«  and 

Ay  denote  the  components  of  attraction  parallel  to  the  x  and 
|f  axes,  and  let  m  and  j9  be  the  coordinates  of  the  attracted 
point.  Then   

in  which  eipression  /t  is  a  constant  quantity^  and 

The  result  of  the  integration  according  to  x  can  be  expressed  in 
the  form 

r  * 

where  ^(r)  —  \da:       F(r),  and  rj  and    denote  the  values  of  r 

corresponding  to  the  values  ^  ^/^^yS  and  —  |        y«  of  x* 

If  these  limitmg  values  of  »  be  denoted  by  and  —x^^  it  fol- 
lows that   .   

ri«  4/(«-a:,)2  +  08-.y)«andr,=  V(a-\-a,fV(^y)i, 

«« 

If  we  now  consider  another  ellipse^     + 1^  » 1^  confocal  with 

the  former,  and  passing  through  the  point  {oi,/3),  we  find  in  the 
pame  way  that  the  attraction  which  it  exercises  on  the  point 
(«f»  fi^  has  a  component  parallel  to  the  x  kdb, 

A.-=/*J_V(*(ai)-*(B,)> 

*  CSommnnicsted  by  the  Antbor. 
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of  I  denoting  the  ezprsMion  ^  v'y*— 

In  order  to  compare  A«  and  with  each  other,  we  can  trans- 
form flie  wiables  within  ihe  integral  signs.  If  we  take 
jrsasinj?,  and  y^^betnp,  we  obtain 

A,=/*i    4i .  sin/i .  (^(r,)  -^(rj)> 

AV=/*6'J^  <jp .  sinj!? .  (^(Ri)  -0(BJ). 

Supposing  that  the  point  (a'^  ff)  is  in  the  periphery  of  the 
first  ellipsej  and  that  its  coordinates  are  defined  by  the  analogies 
«:«i'aa':aand^:^s^:6,  whereby  («, and /S') beeoma 
so^Ued  corresponding  points,  we  get 

V-r.«=(«'-«")(y  +  |r'-0' 

when  we  substitute  in  the  ezpressionB  for  R,  and     the  values 
of  jr^y^o/i  and^'p  observing  at  the  same  time  that  d^— a^ssd^— 
because  the  ellipses  are  oonfocal.   But  as  the  coordinates  of  the 

point  (a^,      must  satisfy  the  equation  ^  +  p=l,  we  have 

a'* 

•jj  +        1=0,  and  consequently  Ej=rj.    In  Uke  manner  it 

can  be  shown  that  R^sfg.  The  expressions  within  the  integral 
signs  in  the  values  of  the  components  of  attraction  are,  eonse- 
qttently>  equal,  and  we  may  thence  conclude  that 

A,:AV=*:^. 
In  the  aame  way  we  obtain 

Ay :  Ayssa :  (/, 

Gothenburgb,  June  12, 1860. 


XIIL  Oil  Mtf  TVoiiMitMlim  of  Eledrofym  aerosi  Glm* 
By  W.  B.  Gbovb,  dCs, 

IF  glass  or  an  equally  non-conducting  substance  be  interposed 
between  electrodes  in  an  electrolyte,  so  that  there  be  no  liquid 
communication  around  the  edges  of  the  glass,  it  is  hardly  neees- 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author,  having  been  read  at  the  Chemical  Sectaon 
of  the  BritiA  AMOciirian,  Jaaaflg^  laCO* 
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mf  to  My  that,  MMNfding  to  recdfod  opiliioiui  mi  «f perimenta, 
no  onrrent  paiieb  and  no  eteotricity  takes  place.  I  was  led  by 
some  theoretic  consideralimii  to  think  thit  ibk  fule  might  not 
be  without  an  etceptioD ;  Atid  tiie  foUowiog  e^erinuHit  tcaliied 

my  views. 

A  Florence  flask,  well  cleaned  and  dried,  was  filled  two-thirdft 
full  of  distilled  water  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  added 
to  it,  and  placed  in  an  outer  vessel  containing  similar  acidulated 
water  which  reached  to  the  same  height  as  the  liquid  in  the 
inteiior.  A  platiDnm  wire  was  paned  wough  a  glass  tlibeiy  one 
end  ci  whieh  was  hermetically  sealed  to  the  pUithmm,  bnt  so  as 
to  allow  •  small  portion  of  the  Wire  (about  ^th  of  an  inch)  to 
project ;  the  other  end  of  the  wire  was  passed  through  a  cork^  and 
the  cork  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  the  flask ;  when  the  cork  was 
introduced,  the  projecting  end  of  the  platinum  Wire  was  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  interior  liquid  j  a 
similar  coated  wire  was  dipped  into  the  outer  liquid,  and  this 
and  the  wire  which  passed  throuj^h  the  cork  were  brought 
respectively  into  connexion  with  the  extremities  of  the  secondary 
coil  of  a  Rnhmkorff  apparatus.  Upon  the  latter  being  excited 
by  the  battery,  a  stream  of  minute  onhbles  arose  fipom  both  the 
platinum  points,  proving  clearly  that  electrolyse  took  place  not- 
withstanding the  interposition  of  the  glass.  The  portions  of  the 
flask  above  the  liquid,  both  outside  and  insidcj  were  perfectly  dryj 
so  that  there  could  have  been  no  communication  of  the  current 
over  the  surface  of  the  glass.  This  was  further  proved  by  re- 
moving the  outer  wire  a  short  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  when  sparks  passed  nearly  equal  in  length  to  those  which 
took  place  between  wires  from  the  terminals.  As  the  outer  wire 
was  rarther  removed,  keeping  it  near  the  glass,  the  sparks  pasaed 
along  the  surfiuse  of  the  latter  for  a  short  distancei  and  as  it  waa 
further  removed  they  oeased,«thuB  showing  condusiTely  that 
thete  was  no  passage  of  eleetricity  over  the  upper  and  unwetted 
surface  of  the  glass. 

With  distilled  water  nnaeidulated  I  oould  observe  no  effect  of 
electrolysis. 

With  acidulated  water  and  the  same  arrangement  I  could  detect 
no  signs  of  electrolysis  when,  instead  of  the  RuhmkorfF  coil,  an 
intensity  nitric  acid  battery  of  thirty  cells  was  employed. 

In  the  first  experiment  the  evolution  of  gas  gradually  dimi« 
nished,  and  ceased  after  about  twenty  minutn*  experiment  |  but 
upon  intercepting  communication  with  the  battery  fbr  ten 
ndnutes  and  then  reconnecting  it,  the  evolution  took  place  i^;un  ; 
or  a  recurrence  of  electrolysis  could  be  produced  by  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  current. 

When  the  flask,  after  twenty  minutes'  experiment,  was  removed 
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from  the  outer  vessel  and  tapped^  minute  bubbles  rose  from  the 

interior  surface.  Wlien  a  tolerably  thick  test-tube  was  used 
instead  of  the  Floreuce  flask,  a  very  slight  effect  of  electrolysis 
could  be  detected ;  and  when  the  outer  wire  was  removed  to  a 
short  distance  from  the  surface,  spai  ks  pasjsed,  but  not  of  half  the 
length  of  those  with  the  Floreuce  liask.  When,  however,  a 
large  phial  of  somewhat  greater  contents  than  the  Florence  flask 
was  used,  the  effects  were  the  ssme  as  with  the  latter,  showing, 
as  I  expected,  that  sni&ce  h  an  important  element  in  the  success 
of  the  experiment. 

There  seems  little  doubt  from  the  above  experiments  that  the 
electrolysis  was  effected  by  induction  across  the  tliin  glass  of  the 
Florence  flask  ;  and  its  cessation  after  a  time,  and  recurrence  after 
interruption  of  the  current,  would  seem  to  indicate  something 
Uke  a  state  of  charge  or  polarization  of  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

Whether  the  bubbles  which  arose  from  the  interior  surface  of 
the  glass  were  the  effect  of  electrolytic  action  or  mere  air-bubbles, 
cannot  he  affirmed  with  certainly ;  hut  as  there  was  distinct 
evolution  ftom  the  platinum  wires,  the  corresponding  elements 
must  have  been  either  dissolved,  evolved,  or  deposited  somewhere, 
and  the  most  probable  place  of  evolution  would  be  the  surface  of 
the  glass.  If  this  be  so,  the  glass  would  act  in  effect  just  as  an 
interposed  plate  of  inoxidablc  metal,  though  the  one  acts  by  in- 
duction, the  other  by  conduction. 

The  oxygen  and  hychogen  may,  however,  be  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  glass  without  evolution  in  the  form  of  gas ;  and 
when  the  glass  is,  so  to  speak,  coated  by  the  elements,  decom- 
position would  cease. 

The  quantity  of  gas  in  the  above  experiment  was  too  small 
for  analysis ;  and  in  all  probability,  could  it  have  been  examined, 
some  mixed  gas  would  have  been  found  to  have  been  eliminated 
from  each  electvode.  When,  however,  there  is  a  small  interrup- 
tion in  the  secondary  circuit  of  Eulimkorff's  coil,  producing  a 
rapid  succession  of  sparlcs,  T  have  found  that  between  electrodes 
in  the  t^ame  circuit  true  polar  decomposition  takes  place,  and  a 
galvanometer  is  steadily  deflected  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  current,  while  without  such  iutcrruj)tiou  the  movements  of 
its  needle  are  most  irregular.  I  therefore  repeated  the  experi- 
ment of  interposed  glass  with  an  interruption  in  the  circuit,  and 
found  that  electrolysis  took  place  as  before;  and  in  this  case  I 
have  little  doubt  was  true  polar  decomposition. 

Although  I  failed  with  thirty  cells  of  the  nitric  acid  battery, 
I  should  fully  expect  that  a  battery  of  very  high  intensity,  such 
as  the  500  cells  nitric  acid,  or  the  water  battery  of  jNIr.  Gassiot, 
would  produce  effects  of  electrolysis  across  glass  without  the  use 
of  the  coil. 
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XIV.  Preliminary  Notice  on  Thirteen  Systems  of  Crystallization 
in  the  Mineral  Kingdom;  and  their  Optical  Gharaeters,  By 
Professor  BbeithavpTj  of  Fireiberg,  Councillor  of  Mines*, 

ri^HE  important  discovery  made  by  Councillor  Jeuzsch,  that 
JL  to unn aline  had  two  optical  axes  (roggendorfiPB  Annalen, 
vol.  cviii.  p.  645)j  certainly  deligbted  no  one  more  than  myself. 
Soon  after  reading  that  account  it  occnrred  to  me  that  the  same 
.character  must  be  found  in  those  crystals  of  apatite  and  idocrase 
in  which  I  had  more  than  ten  years  since  observed  the  asymme- 
trical condition  of  the  pyramidal  planes  with  respect  to  the  base* 
Reich  found  the  two  optical  axes  beautifully  distinct  in  a 
fine  crystal  of  apatite  from  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  Pollachites 
kaploti/jjicn^'  (see  my  'Mineralogy,  vol.  ii.  p.  277),  having  at 
one  pol(^  a  smooth  basal  plane,  and  at  the  other  a  good  cleavage 
plane.  I  estimate  the  angle  that  the  two  axes  make  at  6  degrees 
at  the  least. 

The  same  applies^^though  in  a  less  degree,  tojthe  apatite  from 
Schwarzenstdn  in  the  ZiUerthal  in  Tyrol,  which,  however,  I  have 
not  measured ;  perhaps  in  this  case  the  axes  are  only  2  degrees 

apart. 

The  apatite  from  St.  Gothard)  Pollachites  (jnJaciicus,  which 
I  had  measured,  was  polished,  and  I  then  found  that  it  presented 
the  same  characters  as  the  one  from  Schwarzenstein. 

M.  Lingke,  the  optician  to  the  University,  was  kind  enough 
to  cut  and  polish  for  me  two  plates  of  the  green  idocrase  from 
Piedmont  (idocraeius  calaminus,  B.  M.  p.  652) ;  and  I  found  two 
axes  in  this  also  very  plainly  evinced. 

When  I  had  obtained  these  results,  I  received  a  letter  from 
M.  Jenssch,  saying  that  he  also  had  found  two  optical  axes  in 
apatite  and  idocrase. 

Col.  von  Kokseharoflf  has  tried  to  set  aside  my  measurements 
of  the  idocrase.  He  believes  that  I  used  ini perfect  crystals  for 
these  trials ;  but  he  is  wrong ;  my  measureincQts  were  not  only 
most  carefully  made  but  repeated  very  often,  and  I  selected 
the  best  crystals,  viz.  those  from  Fiedmont,  and  I  found  the 
iocliuatiou  to  the  base  as  follows : — 

One  plane  =  15^  55 

Two  neighbouring  planes  .  .  .  =  142  50 
And  the  fourth,  opposite  the  first.  =  142  47 

Col.  von  Kokseharoff  says  he  found  the  angle  only  ssl42°  46}' 
in  all  four  planes. 

*  Translated  Arom  the  Berg-  und  Huttenmdnnische  Zntung,  by  William 
Hustler,  £sq.,  sad  coqinianiCBted  by  Prof«ator  W.  H.  Miller,  F.R.S.  &o. 
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These  diffemioei  are  certainly  the  amalkat  and  moat  diffieult 
which  I  have  had  to  determine^  especially  when  the  crystala  pre- 
sent only  one  termination,  and  where  perimetrieal  tteaaiuementa 

are  impossible. 

It  would  have  been  more  than  wonderful,  if  one  had  wished 
for  such  a  difference  of  angles,  to  have  found  them,  especially 
in  so  many  crystals,  all  of  w  liich  had  their  symmetry  destroyed  in 
one  and  the  same  way;  and  this  was  certainly  more  than  I  either 
expected  or  sought  for.  Nevertheless  I  see  no  reason  why  some  ' 
crystals  of  idocrase,  which  I  have  not  examined,  may  not  be 
found  having  their  planes  symmetrically  arranged ;  but  those 
individuals  found  by  me  to  he  asymmetncal,  when  transparent, 
have  most  certainly^  without  exception,  two  optical  axes.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  ietragunal  and  hexogonal  substances,  tchose 
pyramidal  ami  rhombohedral  planes  are  arranged  in  an  absolutely 
symmetrical  order,  canniif  hnro  two  njdical  axes. 

I  discovered  the  peculiarities  of  idocrase  in  quite  a  different 
manner  from  that  in  which  Col.  von  Kokscharoff  did  those  of 
clinoehlore;  for  I  investii^ated  these  ])o(Jies  without  a  ])reviously 
formed  opinion,  and  it  was  many  years  afterwards  that  the  two 
Optical  axes  of  idocrase  were  made  known.  On  the  contrary. 
Col.  von  Kokscharoff  first  found  in  clinoehlore  with  hexagonal 
base  that  the  terminal  planes  were  in  symmetrical  order;  and 
after  he  had  discovered  that  this  mineral  had  two  optical  axes,  he 
found  by  new  mcasur^^ts  that,  with  the  same  hexagonal 
base,  the  terminal  planes  were  asymmetrical  and  differed  consi- 
derably from  his  former  measurements.  This  second  trial  may, 
however,  be  considered  very  satisfactory.  He  will  now  see  the 
wrong  he  did  me  in  doubting  the  correctness  of  my  measure- 
ments of  idocrase,  and  also  that  the  symmetrical  construction 
of  the  pyramidal  planes  of  those  minerals  which  have  two  optical 
axes  can  no  long^  be  reckoned  on. 

I  have  also  examined  many  zircons  in  an  unprejudiced  manner, 
and  found  varying  angles  in  different  specimens ;  but  the  planea 
of  a  pyramid  always  had  equal  inclination  to  their  polar  edges,  and 
again  other  equal  inclinations  to  the  planes  of  the  prism.  Clino- 
ehlore has  been  too  rashly  set  down  as  heniirhombic ;  and  if  the 
hexagonal  prism  were  found  on  it  tomorrow,  it  would  be  again 
proclaimed  to  be  hexagonal,  which  it  most  certainly  is  and  nuist 
be.  It  resembles  the  above-mentioned  apatites,  in  which,  it  is 
true,  a  difference  in  the  angles  of  only  15  minutes  is  shown. 
It  is  evident  that  the  figure  of  the  hose,  or  the  angle  the 
prism,  must  in  asymmetrical  substances  detennine  the  system  of 
crystallization  to  which  they  belong.  The  absence  of  the  planes  of 
the  prism  is  not  neecisarily  of  importance ;  nobody,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  obaenred  the  pnsm  in  ttmgstate  of  lime  (S«hee]ite)< 
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It  ma^  be  asterted  that  not  only  clinochlore,  but  also  the 
other  micas  (the  Aiterites,  '  B.  M/  p.  375)  which  have  been 
believed  to  possess  one  optical  axis,  but  which  have  indeed  two 
weakly  developed  axes,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  nearly 
one  axis,  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system.  And  now  my  mea- 
surements of  the  tourmalines,  so  long  doubted,  will  be  recognized 
as  coiTect.  I  may  here  remark  that  the  angles  I  ga\  e  as  belong- 
ing to  tiM  fed  tonrmaline  from  Siberia^  may  require  some  oorreo- 
.  tion,  owing  to  the  cryitala  cscamined  not  being  well  fitted  for 
the  putpoie.  But  for  the  other  toarmalineB  I  had  always  goodj 
sometimes  fint*rate  crystab  to  operate  on ;  moreover,  occasionally 
differences  of  more  than  80  minutes  appeared  in  the  inelinatioa 
of  the  rhombohcdral  planes.  Why  have  not  these  measurements 
been  repeated  by  others,  that  they  might  be  confirmed  or  rejected? 
Why  has  the  incorrect  assumption  been  retained,  that  the  pri- 
mary form  of  all  tourmalines  is  a  symmetrical  rhombohedron  ? 
Measurements  are  possible  with  a  hand  goniometer  to  a  quarter 
of  a  degree  when  the  crystals  are  good.  Truly^  next  to  want  of 
truth,  indolence  is  the  greatest  foe  to  the  advance  of  science. 

The  essential  cnrstallographical  varieties  extend  still  farther* 
Many  years  ago  I  observed  that  the  four  planes  of  a  crystal 
of  anatase  had  at  one  pole  a  fourfold  inclination  towards  the 
tetragonal  base ;  a  learned  friend  at  that  tinie  induced  me  to 
believe  that  I  had  supposed  a  plane  to  be  the  basal  one,  which 
was  in  fact  only  very  obtusely  pyramidal.  Unfortunately  I  gave 
in — and  ceased  my  measurements  too  soon,  for  I  had  found  im- 
portant differences.  I  have  since  lost  the  notes  I  took  at  that 
time.  The  mighty  architect  of  the  universe  can  have  forgotten 
no  law  in  the  construction  of  the crystal  world  *'  which  would 
tend  to  the  completeness  and  harmony  of  the  whole. 

I  have  often  repeated  these  observations,  and  can  now  say 
with  certainty  that  we  find  in  anatase  a  fourfold  inclination  m 
the  pyramidal  planes  to  the  base,  which  differ  34  minutes  alto- 
gether, and  form  a  tetraplohedron.  These  observations,  how- 
ever, are  not  yet  terminated,  and  must  be  often  repeated  to 
ensure  perfect  accuracy.  On  this  account  anatase  also  must 
have  two  optical  axes.  Unfortunately  a  crystal  of  anatase  which 
I  sent  to  be  cut  and  polished,  iu  order  to  test  this  fact,  broke 
during  the  operation.  Farther,  I  bdieve  I  may  say  from  eare*^ 
fully  eondncted  investigation,  that  the  tuligstatea  of  lime  (P^ra- 
miditee  hyetaticm  and  PyreanUUtee  maer^iypkue, '  Breithaupt's 
Mineralogy,'  pp.  266,  268)  have  also  an  asymmetrical  arrange* 
ment  of  their  pyramidal  planes,  and  will  be  found  to  have  two 
optical  axes.  The  foUomng  hexagonal  minerals,  from  the 
analogy  of  careful  observations,  must  be  asymmetrical,  and 
those  which  are  transparent  have  two  optical  axes. 
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Firsts  dioptase  ;  and  I  must  say  at  once  that  its  primary  form 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  two-thirds  of  a  rhombohedron  and 
one-tliird  of  a  rhombohedron  :  I  estimated  this  myself  some  time 
ago,  but  only  measured  the  angles  of  one  set  of  polar  edges. 
Haydenite  ought  to  lia\  o  the  same  character.  It  is  classed  as  a 
chabasite^  and  so  it  appears  to  be  at  the  first  glance ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Levy,  the  inchnation  of  its  rhombohedral  planes  to  the 
polar  edges  dififen  by  some  degrees.  It  ia  very  probable  that  it 
la  hexagonal,  and  that  it  has  a  rhombohedral-like  "diplohedron^' 
or  "  triplohedron*'  for  its  primary  form.  The  late  M.  Schiiler 
measured  this  mineral  in  Freiberg,  and  found  that  the  polar  edges 
had  three  angles.  SehiUer  wished  to  pnbliah  thia  fact,  bnt  I  do 
not  believe  tliat  he  did  so. 

Perhaps  otlier  cliabasitcs  arc  asymmetrical  and  have  two 
optical  axes.  It  is  very  probable  that  an  asymmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  primary  pyramidal  planes  exists  in  magnetic  pyrites. 
I  have  no  other  ground  for  believing  this,  than  the  fact  of  its 
magnetic  character. 

The  Mnsenm  at  Freiberg  ia  indebted  to  M.  Miiller  for  a 
large  crystal  of  magnetic  pyrites  from  Norway ;  it  is  a  prism 
more  than  an  inch  long,  and  has  a  basal  plane  an  inch  broad. 
Thia  crystal  has  a  most  distinct  magnetic  axia^  which  does  not^  as 
T  expected,  rim  parallel  to  the  principal  axis,  but  is  nearly  or 
quite  horizontal,  and  is  indeed  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  to 
two  parallel  planes  of  the  prism.  It  may  be  proved  hereafter 
that  the  magnetic  and  erystallographical  axes  harmonize.  When 
we  know  better  the  optical  characters  of  the  various^  species  into 
which  idocrase,  tourmaline,  apatite,  titanites  and  other  mine- 
rals, according  to  my  views,  ought  to  be  cryatallographically 
divided,  the  angles  which  the  two  optical  axea  form  will  assist 
in  determining  and  arranging  them.  Of  the  apatites  which  I 
have  been  able  to  measure  exactly,  PoUaekUes  galactieiu  and 
Pollachites  haplotijpicus  differ  greatly. 

Tcsseral  minerals  also  show  particular  laws.  It  is  known  that 
I  found  quite  constant  deviations  in  melanite,  sp.  gr.  =  '6  777 
{Graxatus  melanitcs,  B.  M.,  p.  G37),  and  in  almandine  {Grana- 
ius  almandinus,  B.  M.,  p.  644),  sp.  gr.  =  4'119;  so  that  the 
icositetrahedron  (the  leucite  form)  is  not  a  simple  figure,  but  a 
combination  of  an  obtnse  tetragonal  and  an  acute  ditebragonal  py- 
ramid. According  to  the  meaanrementa,  the  inclination  of  sixteen 
principal  edges  gave  the  same  angle  =131°  4*8';  the  same  edges, 
reckoned  according  to  the  formula  ^  J,  would  give  131^  48'  36^ ; 
but  the  eight  remaining  edges,  on  two  angles  composed  of  four 
edges,  lying  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  and,  again, equal 
among  themselves,  gave  the  angle  =  131°  54',  or  a  deviation  of  6 
minutes.    The  tetragonal  pyramid  is  thus  much  moi'e  obtuse 
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than  it  would  be  if  it  represented  the  derivation  from  ^  J  (viz. 
by  6') .  This  obtuser  pyramid,  which  I  designate  as  P,  is  the  espe- 
cial primary  form,  while  D,  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  remains 
as  the  general  primary  form  of  the  garnets.  I  found  a  greater 
differenee  in  the  inclination  of  the  grossular  garnet  (Gramtus 
ffromilam,  B.  M.,  p.  635),  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  perfect 
crystal^  I  conld  not  properly  estimate  the  variation. 

I  may  ask,  who  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  centre  and 
measure  a  garnet  crystal  twenty-four  times  along  the  principal 
edges?  Has  not  the  labour  of  centring  and  measuring  the 
ciTstals  of  tourmaline  three  times  according  to  their  polar  edges 
been  avoided  ? 

Now  that  my  measurements  have  so  clearly  proved  those 
newly  discovered  optical  appearances  which  are  above  described,  I 
conclude  that  the  tesseral  symmetry  of  the  garnet  crystals  above 
described  is  also  destroyed,  and  that  as  a  tetragonal  axis  aj^ears 
to  he  the  prmeytal  one,  it  muet  abo  he  an  optical  asei»»  I  gaye 
utterance  to  these  views  with  the  greatest  confidence  at  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Freiberg  Mining  Union  on  the  17th  of  January  last. 

As  melanite  is  opake,  I  tried  no  experiments  on  it ;  but  as 
M.  Reich  and  I  were  examining  some  polished  garnets  on  the 
22nd  of  January  in  Werner's  Museum,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  speciiiK  n  which  showed  one  optical  axis  perfectly  and 
beautifully.  This  specimen  hud  a  sp.  gr.  =  4*  153  (nearly  that 
of  the  crystals  that  were  measured).  We  convinced  ourselves 
howerer^  that  there  are  red  garnets  which  have  no  optical  axis^' 
— ^for  example,  that  garnet  which  has  the  sp.  gr.  =  4*20  to  4*27, 
and  which,  according  to  Prof.  Bammdsbeig,  is  so  rich  in  prot- 
oxide of  manganese.  • 

The  beautiful  hyacinth-red  garnet  from  the  granite  druses 
of  the  island  of  Elba  belongs  to  this  class,  and  has  the  same 
optical  character.  This,  the  heaviest  of  the  garnets,  must  be 
separated  from  almandme,  and  called  Granatus  mmiganosus  i 
one  must  not  be  astonished  that  species  of  essentially  difterent 
character  appear  in  one  genus  of  an  old  system  of  crystallization. 
We  have  only  to  remember  the  felspars,  where  adularia  and  peg- 
matolite  are  monodinohedric,  and  tetartine,  Labrador,  and  peri- 
dme  are  triclinohedric.  Who  would  have  believed  that  at  Irast 
one  of  the  well-known  topaz  family  is  hemihedral  ?  and  yet  it  is 
so.  I  am  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Krantz  for  sending  me  trans- 
parent garnets  from  Piedmont  and  the  East  Indies.  I  found 
one  optical  axis  in  Hessonite  from  Ala  in  Piedmont. 

It  now  remained  to  determine  whether  the  optical  coincided 
with  the  tetragonal  axis  in  those  garnets  which  possessed  one 
optical  axis.  For  this  purpose  I  had  a  cube  cut  by  M.  Lingke 
out  of  a  crystal  of  Hesaonite^  having  its  planes  parallel  respect- 
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ively  to  the  three  planes  mutually  at  right  angles  to  each  other^  in 
^hich  lie  the  twenty-fonr  edges  of  the  crvstaU  before  mentioned  i 
fltod  I  fonnd  that  oqo  optical  wis  was  plainly  visibly  m  a  dim* 
tion  perpendicular  to  a  hcxabedral  plane.  The  cutting  of  tba 
crystid  was  not  quite  perfect^  and  therefore  the  point  of  inter* 
eeotion  was  not  very  dear;  but  the  double  refraction  was  nn*- 
questionable.   I  am  now  baving  a  ainular  cube  cut  out  of  a  ciy» 

Stal  of  almandine. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  I  discovered  a  particular  law  in 
the  crystallization  of  iron  pyrites  and  cobalt-^hmce,  by  which 
the  pentagonal  dodccaliedron  may  be  disjoined  and  formed  into 
a  combination  of  two  rhombohedrons^  wbile  the  hexahedron  and 
octabedfon  retain  ibeir  peculiarities.  Naturslly  all  tomM  with 
two-  and  tiireefold  edj^es  muit  behave  in  the  same  way,  and  be 
capable  of  being  dii^omed  and  formed  into  figures  with  one  axis. 
I  neyer  found  even  two  of  those  truncationS|  which  arc  placed 
obliquely  on  the  edges  of  the  cube,  to  bave  a  like  inclinaUon  to 
the  hexahedral  planes. 

The  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  used  in  these  investigations  were 
from  Kongsberg  in  Norway  (with  calc-spar),  from  Traverse! la, 
from  Schcmnitz  in  Hungary  (in  druses  with  galena,  and  blende), 
and  from  Mautern  in  Styria.  The  difference  in  the  inclination 
of  the  planes  of  a  supposed  pentagonal  dodecahedron  is  mdy 
4  minntesi  as  shown  in  the  above-mentioned  erystals ;  but  in 
the  cobalt-glance  from  Skutterud  in  Norway,  and  from  Tuna* 
berg  in  Sweden^  it  is  above  8  minutes.  These  facts  have  up  to 
this  time  been  ignored  ill  mineralogical  treatises,  but  bave  never 

been  contradicted. 

M.  Wcbsky,  a  pupil  of  mnie,  has  confirmed  tlicm ;  lie  found 
a  diflcrcnce  of  from  5  to  10  minutes,  and  presented  his  ob- 
servations to  me,  which  I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging. 

The  behaviour  of  the  last-named  minerals  no  far  resembles  the 
garnets,  that  if  you  place  the  crystal  so  as  to  have  the  axis  of  an 
acute  rhombohedi-on  perpendicular,  it  will  be  exactly  represented 

by  the  formula       while  the  obtuse  rhombohcdron  is  still  more 

obtuse  than  it  would  be  if  represented  by  this  fornuila.  Tbaie 
pyrites  have  also  one  of  the  four  hexagonal  axes  as  the  principal 
axis.  The  hexahedron  will  remain  as  the  general  primary  form 
of  this  genus,  which  I  call  Marcasites,  and  to  which  all  the 
pyrites  belong  which  crystallize  in  the  tesseral  form.  But  the 
obtuse  rhombohedron  designated  for  the  future  as  E,  will  be  an 
•  espeeial  primary  form  for  those  species  which  do  not  possess  a 
I>entagonal  dodecahedron,  but  which  are  fmied  by  the  oombina* 
tion  (» two  rhombohedrons. 
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It  way  bappeu,  aud  I  think  it  is  probable,  that  pentago* 
nal  dodecahearoDS  may  exist  in  other  species,  perhaps  in 
dorglte,  and  I  fally  expect  it  will  he  found  in  Uwmit^  whidi> 
however,  does  not  bebng  to  that  genus.   In  thii  CMe  Ml  espe^ 
oial  primary  form  does  not  exist. 

If  iron  pyrites  and  cohaltine  could  be  rendered  transparent, 
they  would  be  found  to  one  optioil  ajda  that  coincides  with 
their  hexagonal  axis. 

I  am  here  reminded  that  Sir  David  Brewster  recognized  bo- 
racite  forty-one  years  ago,  as  hs^ving  one  optical  }Lxis  which  co- 
incided with  a  hexagonal  one. 

It  appears  very  likely  that  the  form  of  horacite,  which  haa  np 
to  this  time  been  regarded  as  a  tri^nal  dodeeahedroni  may  not 
be  a  simple  foriQx  but  a  combination  of  figures  with  one  axis* 
I  stated  at  the  above-mentioned  meeting  of  the  17th  of  January^ 
that  this  was  my  belief;  and  the  measurements  which  have  heeid 
made  since  that  time  on  some  pretty  dear  ciystals,  have  proved 
that  I  was  right. 

At  first  the  cube,  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  and  the  tetra- 
hedron gave  their  proper  angles ;  but  I  afterwards  found  that 
though  three  of  the  planes  on  the  three-edged  angles  gave  the 
proper  inclination  towards  the  hexahedral  planes  fbr  the  trigonal 

dodecahedron^  and  exactly  repraa^ted  the  formula  the 

fourth  differed  materially.  ' 
The  first  three  gave  the  angle  144^  441,  reckoned  according 

to  the  formula*^;  it  ought  to  have  been  144°  44'  6";  but  the 

fourth  gave  144^  17*,  a  difbrenee  of  07  minnteai  tha  avyatala 
present^l  no  difficulty  to  the  measurer. 

These  figures,  therefore,  when  placed  upright  on  their  hexa- 
gonal axis,  resolve  themselves  into  an  aente  hemimorphous  soa** 
lenohedron,  and  into  an  obtuse  hemimorphous  rhombohedron, 

which  we  will  designate  aa  E  j  thia  laat  fonn  ia  again  more  ob»> 

1 J 

tuae  than  if  it  had  been  deduced  from  the  formula  The 

figures  of  the  hemimorphous  scalenohedron,  and  of  the  trigonal 
prism  (the  last  reminds  one  of  the  same  form  in  tourmaline), 
are  placed  in  such  a  manner  round  the  three  hexagonal  poles  as 
the  formula  requires,  and  form  ^r=f  of  the  planes  belonging 
to  a  deltoid  icositetrahedron.  The  hemimorphous  R,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  of  the  planes  of  another  deltoid  icosite- 

trahedfon.  The  figures  must  in  this  case  be  hdd  in  the  same 
way  aa  they  were  before  examined ;  and  the  hezaheton  or  the 
rhomboheuon  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  can  now  be  taken  aa 
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the  general  primary  form,  and  the  R  as  the  especial  primary 
form. 

.  The  ci^stallogi'aphcr  must  in  future  take  a  hexagonal  axis  as 
the  prinaral  one  in  boradte,  as  well  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
pyrites.  The  medne  of  the  form  R  is  easily  calculated ;  from  the 
angles  it  contains,  it  appears  that  the  inclination  of  the  planes 
to  the  principal  axis  is  70*^  59'.'.  If,  then,  we  use  the  formula 

to  express  the  principal  axis  of  such  a  rhombohedron,  we 

A/ 

obtain,  from  f§  of  tlie  planes  and  the  angle  they  form  with  the 
chief  axis,  the  angle  70°  58'  10" ;  the  other  angle  wc  found 
=  144°  17',  which,  according  to  calculation,  =  141°  1 7'  2".  If  we 
deduce  R  from  the  rhombohedron  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron, 
we  get  the  coefficient  ff,  and  from  the  cube  -^q. 

Further,  the  inclination  of  the  planes  to  the  polar  edges  of  B 
isfonnd  tobe  147^12' 46''; 

if  calculated  after       =  146°  26'  33" ; 

46^  18^',  wlii«di  is  an  important  de- 
Tiation,  and  conld  easily  be  found  with  the  hand-goniometer  on 

a  crystal  the  size  of  the  tip  of  one's  finger. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  B  that  boracite  has  one  o])tical  and 
one  crystallographical  axis ;  and  thus,  owing  to  prejudiced  opi- 
nions, boracite  has  been  considered  isometrical  for  forty-one 
years. 

If  wc  wish  to  carry  our  comparisons  between  the  tesseral  sy- 
stem and  the  symmetrical  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems 
further,  we  find  some  of  the  minor  divisions  wanting.  The 
tetragonal  garnets  represent  the  holohedral  division  of  the  tetra- 
gonal systems. 

May  not  a  mineral  be  found  also  of  a  tetragonal  character 
which  has  hitherto  been  called  semitesseral  ?  It  seems  very  pro- 
bable to  me  that  among  those  minerals  which  I  have  called 

Clinoedrites,  viz.  Kupferblende,  Tennantite,  Fahlerz,  Schwarzerz, 
and  crystallized  Weisgiiltigerz  (froui  Freiberg),  some  species  may 
be  found  having  other  symmetrical  forms  than  those  which  they 
are  generally  supposed  to  possess.  Pharmakosiderite,  helvin  and 
enlytine  must  have  their  two-edged  forms  iuvestigated ;  and  then, 
I  fancy,  the  missing  links  will  be  found.  Further,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  construct  two  hexagonal  pyramids  out  of  that  tetnucis- 
h^Eahedron  \  J  (which  is  the  holohedral  form  of  the  pentagonal 
dodecahedron),  when  placed  upright  on  a  hexagonal  axis  (and 
this  might  be  occasioned  by  the  necessary  diflTerence  in  the 
angles),  then  an  analogy  would  be  established  between  the  hex- 
agonalized  tesseral  system  and  the  holohedral  division  of  the 
symmetrical  hexagonal  system.    Perowskite,  and  perhaps  fluor- 
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spar,  should  be  examined  for  this  purpose.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  different  species  of  this  mineral  may  be  discovered,  when  we 
reflect  that  specimens  from  more  than  a  hundred  localities  may 
be  found  in  collections  ?  I  have  found  the  sp.  gr.  to  vary  from 
8*017  to  3*324.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  fluor-spar  mi^ht  be 
diicoyered  having  one  optical  axis  ?  Who  can  boast  of  having 
undertaken  opticid  or  cr3r8tallographical  researches  on  this  mine* 
ral  ?  If  we  estimate  the  number  of  the  systems  of  crystallization 
by  the  important  mathematical  differences  which  we  have  here 
described,  and  which  are  in  part  only  slightly  marked,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  old  rhombic  system  has  been  divided  into  four 
systems,  we  must  form  thirteen  systems  of  crystallization,  which 
are  divided  into  four  groups  after  the  old  ones : — 

Ist  Group.  Teneral  System. 

A«  Isometrieal  tesseral,  without  optical  axis.  Spinelle. 
B.  Anisometrical  tesseral,  with  one  optical  axis. 

1.  Tetragonalized  tesseral.    Some  of  the  garnets. 

2.  Hexagonaliied  tesseraL   Boradte;,  iron  pyrites,  oobaltine. 

2nd  Group.  Tetragonal  System. 

A.  Symmetrical  tetragonal,  one  optical  axis.    Zircon,  rutile. 

B.  Symmetrical  tetragonal,  two  optical  axes. 
1.  Monasynunetrical  tetragonal.  Idocrase. 
2*  Biasymmetrical  tetragonal,  Anatase. 

3rd  Group.  Hexagonal  System. 

A.  Symmetrical  hexagonal,  with  one  optical  axis.  Carbonates 

of  lime,  &c.,  quartz,  bei*yl. 

B.  Asymmetrical  hexagonal,  two  optical  axes. 

1.  Mouasymmetrical  hexagonal.   Some  apatites,  clinochlore, 

and  other  micas,  TttrmaUmu  amphwcUcnB,  TumaUmB 
ferroms  (B.  M.  pp.  704,  706). 

2.  Diasymmetrical  hexagonal.  TwrmeiUim  kjfttatwui,  TWr- 

malinus  dichromaticus,  Turmaliniis  mediuif  7\trmaUmt$ 
ealamimu  (B.  M.  pp.  698,  700,  703,  704). 

4th  Group.  Heterogonal  ?,  or  BhoiaAk  Systasu 

A.  Holoprismatic. 

1.  Symmetrieal  heterogonal.  Anhydrite,  Arragonite,  cymo* 

phane. 

2.  Monasymmetrical  heterogonal.    Sulphate  of  iron,  blue 

carbonate  of  copper,  epidote,  pyroxene,  amphibole. 

B.  Hemiprismatic. 

1.  Diasymmetrical  heterogonal.  Adularia,  pegmatolite. 

2.  Triasymmetrical  heterogonal.    Pericline,  microcline,  tetar- 

tine,  axinite. 

Phil.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  20.  No.  131.  Aug.  1860.  L 
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In  each  of  these  four  groups  the  determining  forms  are  con- 
tinued as  before. 

In  the  iirstj  the  cube,  octahedron  (with  the  tetrahedron)  and 
the  rhombic  dodfleahednm* 

In  the  leoond,  the  basal  pinaooid  and  the  two  prisma  diiVbr- 
ing  80°  from  each  other. 

In  tlic  fourth^  the  pinaooids  of  the  base  and  of  the  macro-  and 
bracby-fUagouals. 

^loreovcr,  I  take  each  base  as  being  horizontal  and  each 
prism  as  vertical. 

The  asymmetrical  forms  are  arranged  according  to  the  length 
of  their  various  axes. 

Other  circumstances,  which  are  well  enough  understood^  must 
be  taken  into  account  Sot  the  further  division  of  one-axed  forms. 

All  this  and  mneb  more  will  shortly  appear  in  a  forthcoming 
work. 

Especial  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  analogy  between  the  ery- 
stallographical,  optical,  electrical,  and  magnetic  phenomena ;  and 
Councillor  Keicli  has  kindly  promised  a  valuable  paper  on  the 

last-mentioned  subject. 

Six  new  systems  of  crystallization  [i.  p..  the  sections  B  of  the 
first  three  groups)  are  thus  to  be  added  to  those  already  known ; 
and  by  this  means  all  the  systems  are  brought  nearer  to  each 
other.  Ko  donbtfel  condosiaiis  have  been  formed,  for  they  are 
all  founded  on  ascertained  facts.  A  person  must  have  some 
self-confidence  who  has  used  scientific  means  for  assisting  him 
in  his  researches  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  who  during  that 
period  has  measured  between  12,000  and  13,000  angles  with  the 
reflective  goniometer,  and  lias  also  determined  the  specific  gra- 
vity in  more  than  4000  instances,  and  who  has  often  had  to  deal 
with  inferior  specimens. 

These  new  systems  will  perhaps  have  to  contend  with  a  good 
deal  of  opposition;  but  I  am  convinced  that  their  correctness 
will  be  established  by  investigation. 

Feb.  16th,  1860. 

I  have  been  enabled  this  day  to  examine  a  plate  of  dioptase 

one  millimetre  thick,  cut  from  a  transparent  crystal  perpendicular 
to  the  principal  axis,  with  Amici's  polarizing  microscope,  which 
has  already  been  productive  of  so  much  benefit ;  audio  my  great 
satisfaction  the  plate  showed  two  optical  axes  in  a  beautiful 
manner.  I  estimate  the  angle  tunned  by  the  two  optical  axes 
at  4^  Thus  the  rbombobedron  cannot  be  the  primary  form 
of  dioptase ;  it  must  be  either  a  rbombobedron-li^Le  diplobedron, 
or  triplohedron.  I  hope  by  measurements  to  determine  this 
satisffiietorily. 
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The  same  analogy  which  led  me  to  suppose  that  dioptase  had 
two  optical  axes^  has  also  reference  to  the  tungstates  of  lime^ 
PyramuHtea  hyatatkiu  and  PyramidUe$  nmroiifpiom  (B>  M. 
p]p.  266  to  260);  and  I  most  certainly  believe  that  the  ai^rmme- 
tncal  conditicm  of  their  planes  will  bis  discovered;  and  if  trana- 
parent  crystala  can  be  obtained,  they  will  be  fawnd  to  ha?e  two 
optical  axea. 

The  translatcnr  haa  had  a  letter  horn  Prafetsor  Bieitliaiipt, 
wishing  him  to  add  the  following  remarks  to  this  paper. 

"  The  tungstates  of  lime  show  two  optical  axes  beautifully.  I 
have  measured  Hcssonitc  and  found  the  vaiiation  to  be  12  mi- 
nnteSy  while  in  almandine  and  melanite  it  was  only  6  minutes. 

"Further,  mellite  or  honeystonc  shows  two  optical  axes,  and 
is  also  very  decidedly  asymmetrical  iu  the  same  way  as  idocrase^ 
though  with  a  greater  dillcrcnce  in  its  angles. 

"  Finally,  I  have  found  a  calc-spar  or  carbonate  of  ]ime  with 
one  optical  axis  and  of  asymmetrical  form/' 

XV.  Chemical  Notices  from  Foreign  Journals.  By  E.  Atkin- 
80N»  PhJ>,,  F.CS.y  Teacher  of  Physical  Semcem  Cheltenham 
CoUege» 

[Coatinwd  from  p.  fiO.J 

ACCORDING  to  Laurent,  aulphanilidie  acid  is  obtained  by 
the  reducing  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  nitrosul- 
pliophenylic  acid ;  and  this  acid  is  identical  with  the  acid  obtained 
by  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  on  aniline.  Kolbe  is  of 
opinion,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  arc  only  isomeric,  and  that 
the  same  relation  obtains  between  them  as  between. the  isomeric 
carbanihc  and  benzamic  acids.    Thus : 

HO,C"JJ|j,].CO«,0       HO,  n)c«0»,0. 

Amidobmsole  aeid  GulMoUic  add. 

(benaniic  add). 

AmidophcnylBu^buric  acid.  Sulphanilic  acid. 

These  formulsc  show  that  amidobcnzoic  acid  and  amidosulpho- 
phenylic  acids  are  respectively  derived  from  carbonic  acid,  and 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  substitution  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  by  the 

group  ami4iaed  phenyle^  r ;  while  in  carbanilie  and 

aulphanilic  acids  this  atom  of  orygen  is  replaced  by  phenylamide, 
Ij  j-  N,  that  is^  amide  iu  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  phenyle. 

L2 
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Schmidt*,  in  a  preliminary  notice,  states  that  experiments  he 
has  made  show  that  these  acids  are  not  identical.  At  the  same 
time  he  describes  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  sulphauilic  acid. 
By  this  action  a  new  body  is  formed -which  crystalUzes  in  needle- 
ahaped  crystala.  It  baa  the  fbrnrala  C^*H^N*S*0*,  and'mav 
be  regarded  aa  phenylsulphnrie  add  in  tbe  phenyle  of  wbicb 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  •replaced  by  two  atoms  of  nitrogen : 

thus,  HO,      j^s  /-  S^  0'*,  O.      Schmidt  names  it  diazusulpho^ 

phenylic  acid.  It  has  acid  properties,  but  is  very  unstable.  When 
its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  to  00°,  a  decomposition  ensues 
accompanied  by  a  copious  disengai^c'incnt  of  ])nre  nitrogen.  The 
acid  liquid  now  contains  a  new  acid,  oxi/phenylsulphuric  acid, 

HO,  >-S^  O^,     which  is  phenylsulphuric  acid  in  which 

an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  phenyle  is  replaced  by  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.   The  formation  may  be  thns  expressed : — 

CWH*N«S2  0«  +  2H0  =  C»*H6S«0«  +  2N. 
Diazopheu^lsulphuric  Oxyphenyisulphmic 
acid.  acid. 

Oxyphenylsulpharie  add  corresponds  to  oxybenzoic  add,  and 
diazosulphophenylic  add  to  diasobensoie  add,  the  remarkable 

body  obtained  by  Griesaf  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  alco- 
holic solution  of  benzamic  acid.    Schmidt  considers  that  in  all 

cases  in  which  amidized  acids,  such  as  amidoacetic  acid,  are  con- 
verted into  oxyacids,  intcinu'diate  bodies,  of  which  diazobenzoic 
acid  is  a  representative,  are  lirst  formed.  Hence  we  might  anti- 
cipate that  between  glycocol  and  glyeolie  aciJ,  and  between  ala- 
nine and  leucic  acid,  intermediate  bodies  coiTcspuuding  to  diazo- 
bensoie  add  will  be  found  to  exist.  A  comparison  of  the  Ibr- 
mulse  will  show  these  relations  more  clearly. 

HO  C'*H^  1  1 

nh4^*^*^  ho,c»«JJ,|c«o«o  H0,C»2||^^|gW,0. 

Amidobeuzoic  acid.  Diazobeiizoic  acid.  O.wbeuzoic  acid.  , 

"°'^nL«}c'o..o  "0'C=«:}c.o..o  "°'^ho.}cW 

Amidoacetic  acid  Intermediate  body.  Oxyacetic  acid 

(glycoool).  (glycoool). 

"°'*^gi.}c^O».0  HO.C«HJ^^|^,.0,0. 

Amidopro^ionic  acid         Intermediate  body.  Oxypropionic  add 

(alaume).  (lactic  acid). 

•  Liebiar'a  Annalen,  October  1869. 
t  nuL  Hag.  ToL  zvii.  p.  371. 
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'  In  Peru  and  in  other  South  American  countries  the  coca  leaf 
{Enjthroxylon  coca)  haslou^;  been  extensively  used  as  a  narcotic. 
As  to  its  effects,  accounts  differ  much.  According  to  Von 
Tschudi  *,  its  use  in  moderate  quantities  is  that  of  a  beneficial 
stimulant,  and  enables  persons  taking  it  to  do  without  food  for  a 
long  time^  and  to  bear  great  frtigne.  But  its  immoderate  employ- 
ment prodncea  effects  analogous  to  those  caused  by  excesBive 
use  of  opium.  The  peculiar  physiological  effects  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  narcotic  principle^  the  existence  of 
which,  however,  has  not  been  established. 

The  plant  (a  supply  of  which  was  obtained  through  the  Aus- 
trian surveying  frigate  'Novara')  has  been  investigated  by 
Wohler  t  assisted  by  Niemann,  who  have  established  the  ex- 
istence in  it  of  a  peculiar  crystallized  organic  base,  to  which  tlie 
name  cocaine  has  been  given.  The  investigation  is  not  com- 
pleted ;  the  formula  is  not  fixed,  nor  has  the  chief  point  been 
settled^  whether  the  peculiar  physiological  effects  tfre  attributable 
to  this  base.  To  obtain  the  base,  the  leaves  were  digested  with 
alcohol  containing  some  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  pressed  and 
mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime,  by  which  a  wax  and  part  of  the 
chlorophyll  were  precipitated.  The  filtered  alkaline  solution 
was  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off 
in  the  water-bath.  The  addition  of  water  to  the  residue  caused 
the  precipitation  of  a  semifluid  mass  which  contained  tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  chlorophyll.  The  supernatant  liquid  contained 
sulphate  of  cocaine,  from  which  the  base  was  precipitated  on  the 
addition  of  carbonate  of  soda.  By  treating  this  precipitate  with 
pther^  the  eoeama  was  dissolved  out,  and  remained  on  evapora- 
tion of  the  ether  as  a  ydlowish  mass,  which  afterwards  crystal- 
lises. By  repeated  treatment  with  alcohol  it  is  obtained  pure 
and  colourless. 

Cocaine  crystallizes  in  small,  white,  colourless  and  inodorous 
prisms.  It  is  little  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  exerts  a  peculiar  action  on  the 
tongue ;  the  parts  touched  appear  quite  without  feeling.  It 
melts  at  98°,  and  solidifies  crystalline.  At  a  higher  temperature 
it  decomposes  with  formation  of  ammoniacal  compounas.  Co- 
caine is  strongly  alkaline;  it  completely  neutrahzes  addsy  bnt  the 
salts  remain  amorphous  for  some  time  before  crystallising. 

Cocaine  most  resembles  atropine ;  but  it  appears  to  differ  in 
composition,  and  in  some  properties.  The  gold  salts  of  both 
bases  are  precipitated  from  their  cold  hydrochloric  acid  solutions 
on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  gold  as  amorphous  masses,  and 
from  their  heated  solutions  in  ciTstallinc  laminai.     But  the 

*  Johnson's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  chap.  zx. 
t  GiiUmger  Nachnchten,  No.  10, 1860. 
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€oeame  compeimd  is  distinguished  by  giving  off  benzoic  acid 
when  it  is  distilled — a  fact  in  which  will  probably  be  found  the 
key  to  its  composition.  Unlike  atropine^  cocaine  does  not  act 
on  the  pupil. 

Eremy  has  published'''  an  important  investigation  on  the 
green  colounng  matter  of  leaves.  He  has  found  that  it  consists 
of  a  blue  and  yellow  principle,  which  he  has  succeeded  in  isolating. 

The  colouring  matter  is  contained  in  the  green  oil  which  is 
extracted  by  alcohol  from  leaves.  This  oil  may  piovisionuUy  be 
termed  chlorophyll,  but  it  eoutama  several  other  substances 
which  render  the  separation  of  the  colouring  matter  diffi^cult* 
The  blue  and  yellow  colouring  principle  have  a  different  affinity 
for  hydrate  of  alumina.  When  a  strong  alcoholic  aolutkm  of 
chlorophyll  was  digested  with  hydrate  of  alumina^  no  alteration 
took  place ;  but  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  dark- 
green,  almost  blue  precipitate  was  obtained,  and  the  alcohol  solu- 
tion was  of  a  yellow  colour.  When  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  was  added,  the  precipitate  had  a  colour  like  that  of  the 
ordinary  colouring  matter.  Although  this  experiment  effected 
some  separation  of  the  two  coloui-ing  matters^  the  separation 
could  not  be  carried  further  by  its  means. 
.  Fremy  next  tried  the  action  of  different  neutral  advents  on 
the  combination  of  alumina  with  the  green  colouring  matter. 
He  found  that  some^  such  as  bisulphide  of  carbon,  dissolved  in 
prdterence  the  combination  of  yellow  colouring  matter  and  alu- 
mina ;  others,  such  as  ether,  alcohol,  turpentine,  dissolved  out 
the  green  matter.  By  employing  successively  these  different 
solvents,  after  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  lakes  of  different  shades,  but  was  not  able  to  carry 
the  separation  further. 

The  usual  reducing  agents,  which  change  other  colouis,  do 
not  affect  chlorophyll.  But  by  the  action  of  bases  thus  body  is 
converted  into  a  yellow  colour,  which  forms  with  alumina  % 
beautiful  yellow  laKe,  soluble  in  neutral  solvents,  such  as  ether> 
alcohol,  bisulphide  of  carbon.  By  acting  on  the  solution  of  this 
body  with  acids,  especially  hydrochloric  acid,  it  was  transformed 
into  the  original  green.  Now,  assuming  that  the  srreen  thus 
formed  was  composed  of  blue  and  yellow  colourin^^  matters,  the 
point  was  to  separate  these  two  bodies  at  the  moment  of  their 
formation.  This  must  be  done  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  sol- 
vents which  act  differently  on  the  two  colouring  matters.  Such 
a  solvent  is  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether ;  and  it  was 
used  as  follows : — 

Two  parts  of  ether  and  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid|  diluted 

♦  Comptes  Rendus,  February  27,  1800. 
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with  a  little  water,  were  shaken  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  some 
time,  80  as  to  saturate  the  ether  with  hydrochloric  acid.  When 
tiie  solution  formed  by  the  decolorization  of  the  ehlorophyll  by 
bine  me  ikakeo  wm  thk  eolation^  a  lemarkaUe  diange  tooK 
place;  the  ether  retaiiied  the  jtSLsm  matter^  and  the  hydro* 
chloric  acid  the  blue  colouring  prinoiple.  The  two  colours  were 
thus  isolated ;  but  if  now  alcohol  in  excess  was  added,  which  dis- 
solves both  the  yellow  and  green  colouring  matters  and  their 
solvents,  the  solution  became  of  the  original  green  tint. 

To  the  yellow  matter  soluble  in  ether,  Frcmy  gives  the  name 
phylloxanthine,  and  to  the  blue  colouring  matter  the  name  phyllo- 
cyanine.  To  the  other  yellow  body  which  results  from  the  change 
of  phyllocyanine,  he  gives  the  name  j)hylloxaniheine. 
.  The  blue  and  yellow  colomnng  matters  may  be  obtauiea 
directly  from  chlorophyll  by  adding  the  ether  and  add  mixture 
directly  to  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  leaves.  The  green  first 
becomes  brown  and  is  then  resolved  into  phyllocyanine,  which 
dissolves  in  the  acid,  and  phyUoxanthinCj  which  dissolves  in  the- 
cther.  This  interesting  experiment  may  also  be  made  directly 
with  the  leaves. 

Fremy  found  that  the  yellow  colouring  matter  formed  in  the 
young  shoots  is  the  same  as  tliat  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  chlorophyll.  It  mav  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  and 
partially  resolved  into  yellow  ana  a  little  blue  colour  by  means 
of  hydrochloric  add  and  ether.  Leaves  whidi  become  yellow 
in  autumn,  then  only  contain  phylloxanthine. 

XVI.  Note  regarding  Mr.  Ponton's  P^gper,  "  On  certain  Laws 
ofCkromatie  IHspermn,"   By  BALroun  Stbwaht. 

To  the  Editors  of  tite  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal, 

Gentlemen, 

HAVING  perused  a  paper  "  On  certain  Laws  of  Chromatic 
Dispersion  "  which  appeared  in  your  Journal  of  last  March 
as  a  communication  from  Mr.  Ponton,  I  feel  the  following  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  as  additions  to  our  knowledge  certain  laws 
whidi  ibis  author  daims  to  have  discovered. 

To  adopt  Mr.  Ponton's  notation,  let  IT  be  the  length  in  free 
»ther  of  the  undulation  correspon&sg  to  one  of  Fraunhofer's 
seven  fixed  lines,  and  let  u  denote  the  wave-length  of  the  same 
line  within  a  given  medium  after  refraction.  Then  the  relation 
between  U  and  tt  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

e(«+«±«)=U, 

where  the  quantities  e  and  a  arc  constant  for  the  same  medium 
and  temperature,  being  the  same  for  all  vndulatioins;  while,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  quantity  ,v  is  peculiar  to  each  wave^  the 
medium  and  temperature  remaining;  the  same. 
■  Adoptin^j  therefore,  the  above  equation,  and  applying  it  to 
the  aeren  lines  B,     t>,  we  obtain^  in  Mr.  Ponton's 

notatioDi  the  following  seven  equations : — 

€{b-\-a±bs)='B, 

€(c+a±Cx)=C, 

&e.    &c.  &c. 

e(A+a±Ar)»H. 

In  these^  b,  c,  kc,  "B,  C,  &c.  are  supposed  to  be  determined 
by  observation.  Wc  have  thus  remaining  as  unknown  quanti- 
ties €,  a,  b„  c„  &c.  (nine  in  all),  which  require  to  be  determined. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  make  two  addi- 
tional assumptions.  These  assumptions  are  quite  arbitrary^  and 
have  no  relation  to  physical  science. 

The  first  of  these  is  made  by  Mr.  Ponton  in  page  167,  where 
be  assumes  as  true  the  following  equation : 

(3B  +  2C  -f  D)  -^F  -f2G  +  3H)  _ 

An  inspection  of  the  seven  equations  given  above  will  show 
that  tbis  assumption  implies  tbat  tbe  following  equality  subsists : 

This  equation,  which  is  the  iinnicdiate  consequence  of  Mr. 
Ponton's  first  assumption,  he  seems  to  regard  as  the  general 
expression  for  a  law  of  nature,  wbicb  be  denominates  tbe  semel- 
bis-ter  law  (see  page  1 72) .  The  seA»nd  assumption  is  also  made 
in  page  167. 

Calling  B+C+D+lS+P+O+UsS^ 

it  is  assumed  tbat 

A.U  inspection  of  tbe  same  seven  equations  will  show  tbat  tbis 
assumption  implies  tbat 

+      +      +      +/x  + /7.r  +      =  0 . 

This  consequence  of  his  second  assumption  appears  also  to  be 
recognized  by  Air.  Ponton  as  a  law  of  nature  in  })age  168,  where 
it  is  said,  "  In  every  case  the  motive  energy  gained  by  the  one 
set  of  waves  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
others;  so  tbat  tbe  sums  of  tbe  positive  and  negative  extmsionB. 
being  eadi  denoted  by  X,  tbese  two  quantities  are  always  equaL 
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....  This^  which  may  be  called  '  the  law  of  eqaal  transferenee/ 
is  first  to  be  recognized ;  and  it  ia  found  to'prevail  in  all  media, 

whether  regular  or  peculiar.'* 

It  thus  appears  that  Mr.  Ponton  regards  "the  law  of  equal 
transference and  "the  semel-bis-ter  law**  as  laws  of  nature; 
whereas  I  aui  unable  to  view  them  as  anything  else  than  the 
immediate  results  of  two  arbitrary  assumptions  wbicb  it  was 
necesaary  for  Mr.  Ponton  to  make  before  he  could  detennine 
nine  unknown  quantitieB  by  seven  equations. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Kt  w  Observatoiy,  BalTOTO  StbWABT. 

June  1860. 


XVII.  Sketch  of  a  Theory  of  TVanscendenial  RooUt, 
By  James  Cockle,  M.A,,  FJLA.8.,  F,C.P,S.  tfc,* 

IN  these  and  otherf  pages  I  have,  I  believe,  proved  the  hope- 
lessness of  solving  a  quintic  by  means  of  an  Abelian  sextic'; 
at  all  events  I  have  given  formuUe  which  afford  a  ready  test  of 

any  supposed  solution.  Solubility  by  radicals  is,  indeed,  a  cha- 
racteristic of  equations  of  the  lower  degrees,  and  of  certain  forms 
of  those  of  the  higher ;  but  the  conclusions  of  Abel  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Rowan  Hamilton  indicate  that  it  is  not  a  property  of  equa- 
tions in  general.  And  it  we  would  study  the  general  problem 
of  solution,  we  must  introduce  functions  which  are  not  in  general 
algebraic,  though  in  special  cases  they  may  be  susceptible  of 
algebraical  expression.  The  introduction  of  such  functions  is 
facilitated  by  results  with  which  Cardan,  Tsehimhausen,  and 
Mr.  Jerrard  have  enriched  science,  and  which  manifest  the  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  to  the  form 

a*— iMf + (fi— l)a=:0 

any  general  equation  of  a  decree  lower  than  the  sixth.  The 
possuiility  of  this  transformation  entails,  save  in  the  case 
quadratics,  that  of  the  transformation 

*  witliin  the  same  limits.  The  non-symmetric  and  the  symmetric 
forms  alike  disclose  that  the  roots  are  functions  of  a  single  para- 
meter;  and,  inasmuch  as  these  forms  are  substantially  as  general 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Sec  my  "Notes  on  the  Higher  Algehm"  in  the  current  (June  18C0) 
Number  of  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Pure  aad  ApuUed  Mathematics.'  In 
a  paper  On  the  Reaolntion  of  Quintics/'  wfaush  appesn  in  the  same 
Number,  I  have  gi?en  tome  additional  development  to  IbtmabB  diacuised 
in  this  Jounud. 
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at  ih6  geneial  eqaation,  the  roots  of  the  latter  are  also  functioB» 
of  a  single  parameter,  and  that  equation  admits  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  processes  which  follow  without  any  prehminary  trans- 
formation. Retaining  the  above  forms  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
let  either  of  them  inUiffereutly  be  represented  by 

and  either  of  their  systems  of  roots  by 

i>i^3  <t>^>  •  •  •  ^ifii 

no  assumption  whatever  being  made  as  to  except  its  funda- 
mental property  of  satisfying  the  condition 

identically.  Tlic  next  step  is  to  treat  tiiis  equation  by  the  cal- 
culus of  functions,  or  rather  (since  the  discoveries  of  M.  Hermite 
and  of  M.  Kronedcer  have  shown  that  the  roots  of  a  quintic  are 
expressiUe  in  terms  of  elliptic  integrals)  b^  the  diflerential  cal- 
culus, which,  where  the  roots  are  obtoinable  in  terms  of  integrals, 
ought  to  enable  ns  to  obtain  them*  In  oonseqnence  of  its  iden- 
tical nature,  the  snooessiTe  derived  equations 

^-0.  ^.0,.... 

are  satisfied  identically.  Replace  (pa  by  x  in  each  of  these  rela- 
tions, and  seek  the  form  of  (f).    For  the  quadratic  we  have 

and  the  elimination  of  x  leads  to 
whence 

dx        1  C  .  ^ 

__g-^_^^^.  jysB  I — 7-.=  + const.- 

da    24/l-a'      j2Vl-.a  ' 

v'l— a=^fl, 

the  ordinary  solution.  But  here  the  radical  flows  from  the  in- 
tegral expression.   Again,  for  the  cubic  we  have 
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waA,  by  the  eUmitiaticni  of  m, 

Multiplying  this  result  into  \/i  —  a^,  and  making 

dx 


it  becomes   

which  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  given  cubic.    Hence,  since 
therefore 

and   

of  which  a  corrected  integral  is 

-  .  /27r+8in~'a\ 
*=2»ui(  g  ). 

which  expresses  the  mean  root  of  the  cubic.   And  if  we  call 

572= 3  sm^  3  

*8=2  sm  ^  g  ;  - 

we  haye  ^ 

and  the  mean  root  alone  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
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0688.  Thus  far  I  have  used  the  non-symiiietrie  form ;  bat  inat- 
mnch  as  the  symmetric  one  leads  to 

we  have,  in  <f>^a^a,  a  relation  which  further  limits  the  form  of  <j>. 
Whichever  form  we  employ,  the  first  derived  eoaatifm  may  be 
depfessed  to  tiie  aeoond  degree  in  x,  and  for  the  latter  we  find 

da  da 

or,  reducing. 

In  treating  of  equations  which  involve  more  than  one  para^ 
meter,  we  must  employ  the  differential  equations 

and  boweTer  numerous  be  the  symbols  in  the  equation 

we  shall,  provided  that  relation  be  symmetric,  in  the  end  be  led 
to  relations  of  the  form 

I  mention  this  because  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  study 
some  canonical  forms  other  than  those  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Jerrard.  When  a  is  greater  tfian  unity,  logarithmic  may  replace 
the  above  circular  functions,  and,  when  the  parameters  are  inde* 
pendent,  the  B  of  the  calculus  of  variations  may  replace  d,  and 
we  shall  have  the  identical  equalitiea 

'  f<l>{a,b,..)=0,    8/<^(fl,A,..)=0,  5y<^(a,6,..)=0,... 

I  noticed  the  auxiliary  condition  (f>^a=-a  in  a  footnote  at  p.  133 
of  this  Journal  for  February  1846  (S.  3.  vol.  xxviii.).  Subsi- 
diary conditions  are  necessary,  even  in  the  foregoing  discussion 
of  a  cubic,  for  suggesting  or  completely  ascertaining  the  form  of 
^ ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 

where  G  is  a  constant. 

4  Pamp  Conl^  Temple,  London, 
Jime  30,  i860. 
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WtAL  Bocim. 

[CaHamied  horn  p.  78>] 

Jan.  12,  I860.— Sir  Beujanun  C.  Biodie,  Bart.,  Vnn,,  in  the  Gbair. 

^^IIE  following  oommnmcatbna  were  read: — 

On  the  MoTements  of  Liquid  Metals  and  Electrolytea  in  tbe 

Voltaic  Circuit."    By  George  Gore,  Esq, 

1 .  It  has  long  been  known  that  when  a  globule  or  layer  of  pure 
and  clear  mercury  is  ulaced  upon  a  smooth  non-metallic  surface,  a 
wateh-dan  for  example,  and  covered  to  a  smaU  d^th  with  a  watery 
electro^te^  iolphuric  acid  in  particular,  and  two  terminal  platinom 
wires  from  a  voltaic  battery  are  dipped  into  tbe  deetroljte,  one  on 
eanh  side  of  the  globule,  the  mercury  makes  a  movement  towards 
the  negaiivc  wire,  and  a  rapid  and  coniinuous  stream  of  the  super- 
natant liquid  flows  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  electrode  over 
the  8iuri3M»  of  the  mercury,  and  oack  again  by  the  ddes  of  the  con- 
taining vessel.  Also  that  when  a  small  drop  of  a  watery  electrolyte, 
especially  sulphuric  acid,  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of  pure  and  dry 
mercury,  the  latter  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery, 
and  a  platinum  wire  from  the  other  pole  momentarily  immersed  in 
the  electrolyte,  the  drop  of  liquid  is  suddenly  repelled  and  spreads 
over  the  surfeoe  of  the  mercury. 

2.  These  phenomena  have  been  examined  hj  Herschel*,  Erman» 
H.  Davy,  Runge,  Pfaff,  and  othersf,  and  some  of  the  results  have 
been  recorded  in  the  1st  volume  of  *  Gmeliu's  Handbook  of  Che- 
mistry,' page  466  (published  by  the  Cavendish  Society^ ;  but  no 
definite  cause  of  die  movements  seems  to  have  been  aisoovered. 
Hersehel  has,  however,  shown  that  the  continuous  movement  of  the 
supernatant  lic^uid  is  unaffected  by  the  approach  of  strong  magnets, 
and  that  it  is  influenced  by  the  chemical  nature  of  the  electrolyte ;  - 
also  that  its  direction  is  notably  influenced  by  the  presence  of  vari* 
ous  metallic  impurities  in  the  mercury. 

3.  Being  desirous  of  ascertaimnj^  the  conditbna  under  which  the 
movements  are  produced,  the  relations  of  the  phmomenato  ordinary 
and  recognized  actions,  and  the  more  immediate  cause  or  causes  of  the 
movements,  Ihave  undertaken  thefollowing  experimental  investigation. 

4.  In  describing  the  experiments  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
speak  of  tbe  continuous  flow  of  the  electrolyte,  and  of  the  sudden  re- 
pulsion of  drops  of  liquid  already  mentioned,  and  shall  therefore 
speak  of  the  former  as  the  eonlmtioMs action  or  movement,  and  of  the 
latter  as  the  sudden  or  momentary  one.  Also  in  speaking  of  the  conti- 
nuous motion,  I  shall  call  it  positive  flow  or  movement  when  the  super- 
natant liquid  proceeds  from  the  positive  wire  towards  the  negative 
one,  and  negative  flow,  &c.  when  it  passes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

5.  The  usual  method  of  manipulation  I  have  adopted  has  heen  to 

*  On  certain  Motions  produced  in  Fluid  Conducton  wlien  tiansmitllBg  tiM 
Blectric  Current,"  Phil.  Trans.  1824. 

t  Draper  hat  recorded  some  experiments  of  a  similar  kind. — ^Philosophical 
Uagazine,  S.  3.  voL  Sfi  p.  185. 
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take  a  watch-|^aw  of  about  2  iocfaes  diameter  and  plaoe  in  it  by  meana 
of  a  small  gatta-percha  spoon  capable  of  containing;  from  20  to  50 
grains  of  mercury,  a  globule  of  that  metal  of  about  30  grains  weight, 
adding  sufficient  of  the  electrolyte  to  just  cover  or  nearly  cover  the 
globule  of  metal,  aud  siftipg  a  few  particles  of  tiuely  powdered  char- 
coal or  asphaltum  upon  title  aitrfiiee  of  the  liquid,  to  ndlitate  obaer* 
Tatbn  of  the  moTementa ;  next,  using  a  Smee'g  battery  of  22  paiia 
of  pkteB4  inches  daep  and  2^  inches  wide  with  terminal  platumm 
wires,  charged  with  one  meaf^urc  of  oil  of  vitriol  aud  15  measures  of 
water,  I  place  the  end  of  the  negative  wire  in  the  liquid  about  ^th  of 
an  inch  from  the  mercury,  and  then  carefully  immerse  the  end  of  the 
positive  wire  in  tbe  liquid  on  the  oppoaita  aide  of  the  globule*  at « 
greater  distance  from  the  mercury  than  the  negative  wire  in  case 
of  an  alkaline  solution,  and  at  a  less  distance  in  the  case  of  an  acid 
one,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mercury  from  touching  the  electrodes 
by  its  movement  and  thus  vitiating  the  first  and  })urest  result.  A 
polished  oval  space  2  iuchcs  loug,  |^ths  uf  au  inch  wide,  and  |^ths  of 
■n  inch  deep,  with  a  curved  bottom,  formed  In  a  thiek  plate  of  glasa 
and  substituted  for  the  watch-glass,  did  not  adant  of  anon  aatialkctory 
freedom  of  motion.  In'doubtful  cases  of  movement,  a  small  porcelain 
boat,  such  as  is  used  in  organic  chemical  analysis,  was  sometimes 
employed  instead  of  the  watch-glass ;  and  in  certain  special  experi- 
ments a  Y-tube  was  employed.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  mercury  gra- 
dmdly  became  impure,  ana  therefore  ftesh  mcrcuiy  ma  talcMi  far 
taoh  eiperiment* 

A.  OoiuHHoM  <>f  the  Mooemenii. 

6.  Two  substances  are  always  required  in  these  experimentSj  with  ' 
one  alone  tiie  moyemanta  never  oeenr. 

7.  To  determine  whether  both  the  aubstaneaa  must  be  in  a  Uptid 

atate: — Ist.  A  portion  of  mercury  in  a  watch-glass  was  coaneeted 
with  tlic  negative  pole  of  a  battery  and  covered  with  a  flat  piece  of 
platinum  foil ;  a  drop  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  was  jdaced 
upon  the  foil  and  the  end  of  the  positive  wire  dipped  into  it.  No  move- 
ment, either  andden  or  oontlnuona,  of  the  aototioii  or  meranij  took 
plaoe.  On  snbstitutiug  for  the  foil  a  circular  nieee  of  filtering  paper 
varnished  all  round  its  edge  and  covered  witn  several  drops  of  tbe 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  the  sudden  repulsions  were  produced 
readily,  but  were  much  less  powerful  than  when  the  liquid  was  placed 
alone  upon  the  mercury.  2ud.  Two  circular  clean  spaces,  an  inch 
ivide,  were  aeraped  with  a  knife  upon  a  horiaontal  plate  of  ainc ;  one 
of  them  waa  amalgamated  with  merenry  and  left  covered  with  a  verjr 
ahallow  layer  of  ihat  metal,  the  other  was  also  amalgamated,  but  the 
excess  of  mercury  was  wiped  oif ;  each  of  the  spots  was  now  covered 
with  a  shallow  layer  of  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  the 
zinc  plate  connected  with  the  negative  plate  of  the  battery,  and  the 
end  of  the  poaitiVe  platinum  wive  dipped  in  aueeeaaion  into  Uie  auper- 
aatant  portumf  <tf  liquid ;  the  solution  above  the  thin  layer  of  liquid 
mercury  was  powerfully  repelled  on  making  the  contact,  whilst  that 
upon  tbe  other  spot  was  unaffected.   Simiiar  resulta  were  obtaiue4 
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with  a  Bolution  of  caustic  potash,  also  with  a  plate  of  tin.  drd. 
A  portion  of  Nowton's  fbsible  alloy  was  melted  under  *  layer  ^th  of 
an  inch  deep  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and  the  ends  of  the 
platinum  wires  from  the  battery  immersed  in  the  supernatant  liquid 
until  the  alloy  cooled  and  solidified  ;  the  zinc  st)liition  flowed  from 
the  negative  towards  the  positive  wire  as  long  as  the  surface  of  the 
alloy  remained  in  the  liquid  state,  and  ceased  to  flow  immediately  the 
Borneo  of  tiie  metal  eolidiiled.  Alio  a  drop  of  a  atrong  aohition  of 
caustic  potash  plaeed  upon  the  melted  fusible  alloy,  the  latter  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole  and  the  former  with  tlie  positive  pole, 
exhibited  the  usual  momentary  repulsions  as  long  as  tlie  surface  of 
the  alloy  remained  fluid.  I  therefore  conclude  that  both  the  substances 
must  be  in  a  liquid  state. 

8.  To  aaeertain  whether  both  the  galiitances  mnat  be  mmdwi&n 
of  electricity : — 1  st.  I  formed  melted  glohulaaof  phosphorus  in  warm 
oil  of  vitriol,  also  in  a  hot  mixtnre  of  one  measure  of  distilled  water 
and  two  measures  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  immersed  the  wires  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  no  motion  of  the  liquid  occurred.  2nd.  No  movements 
were  obtained  witii  a  globule  of  bromiBe  mider  warm  cnl  of  vitriol ;  a 
large  globule  of  bromiae  was  placed  in  a  porcelain  boat,  and  dilute  anl* 
phurie  aad  added  until  the  faimnine  was  partly  covered ;  the  wirca 
were  then  applied,  but  no  movements  took  place.  Also  the  addition 
of  sulphur  and  of  selenium  to  the  bromine  did  not  ensure  a  different 
effect.  3rd.  With  a  large  globule  of  selenium  under  fused  chloride 
of  ibe  no  motion  was  obtamed.  4th.  I  made  ainrilar  exparmmnta 
with  globules  of  chloroform,  also  of  hiaolphide  of  carbon  fat  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  obtained  no  movements.  5th.  No  movements  took 
place  with  globules  of  chloroform  in  a  solution  of  eaustie  potash  or  of 
sulphate  of  alumina. 

9.  To  determine  whether  one  of  the  substances  must  be  metallic : — 
Ist.  A  Mnite  layer  o^  ofl  of  vitriol  was  plaaed  beneath  a  layer  of 
distilled  water  weakly  addolated  with  sulphurio  add,  and  tho  terminal 
wires  immersed  in  the  upper  liquid ;  no  movements  occurred  at  the 
boundary  line  of  the  two  liquids.  2nd.  A  dense  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  was  placed  in  a  small  glass  beaker,  a  few  particles  of 
charcoal  were  sifted  upon  its  surface,  and  a  layer  of  aqueous  ammonia 
^  an  inch  de^  caieAilly  poured  upon  it.  A  vertiefu  diaphragm  of 
thin  sheet  gutta  p^roha  was  then  fixed  so  as  oompletely  to  diyide  the 
upper  liquid  into  two  cqnal  parts ;  the  vessel  was  placed  in  a  strong 
lignt,  and  two  horizontal  platinum  wire  electrodes  from  (ifi  pairs  of 
freshly -charged  Smee's  batteries  immersed  ^th  of  an  inch  deep  in  the 
liquid  ammonia  on  each  side  of  the  diaphragm.  A  copious  current  of  . 
electridty  eirsnlated,  but  no  movements  of  uie  liquids  at  their  mutual 
boundary  line  could  be  detected.  A  small  globule  of  mercury  placed 
in  the  lower  liquid  at  once  produced  evident  signs  of  motion.  One 
of  the  substances  must  therefore  be  a  t/<^/a//icconflnctor  of  electricity. 

10.  To  ascertain  whether  the  capability  of  producing  these  move- 
ments was  a  general  nropcrty  of  metals  and  alloya  when  in  the  li^piUl 
state ; — Ist.  Bismuth  was  fused  beneath  a  layer  of  chloride  of  zme  | 
tin  was  also  melted  under  a  Bunilar  layer^  and  the  termmal  wvrey  jm* 
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mersed  in  the  supernatant  liquid ;  a  steady  negative  flow  occnrred  iii 
each  case.  2iid.  Cadmium  was  similarly  treated  wider  fused  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  a  positive  flow  obtained.  3rd.  Cadmium,  lead, 
Britannia-metal,  and  fusible  m>tal  were  melted  separately,  small  pieces 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  placed  upon  them  and  melted,  the  metal  con- 
nected with  the  negative  platinum  wire,  and  the  positive  wire  dipped 
into  the  melted  cyanide ;  positive  repukions  took  place  with  each 
metal  on  making  contact.  I  conclude  firom  these  exoeriments  that 
the  power  of  rotating  under  the  influence  of  an  electrolytic  current  is 
a  general  property  of  metals  and  alloys  when  in  a  liquid  state. 

11.  That  the  mass  or  body  of  the  metal  is  not  essential  to  the 
production  ol  tlie  movements,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  move- 
ments have  been  readily  obtained  with  thin  layers  of  mercury  upon 
amalgamated  sine  (7)  and  copper  plates. 

12.  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  movements  without  the 
presence  of  an  electrolyte,  hy  passing  an  electric  current  through  a 
small  globule  of  zinc  fused  upon  the  surface  of  bismuth,  but  the 
ready  mingling  of  the  melted  metals,  and  their  rapid  oxidation,  pre- 
vented a  reliable  expernnent  hdng  made. 

13.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  the  nutanoea  of  fused  salts  upon 
melted  metals  (10),  that  the  presence  of  water  is  not  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  phenomena. 

14.  The  power  of  producing  the  movements  is  a  general  property 
of  electrolytes  as  well  as  of  liquid  metals  i  I  have  experimentally 
fbnnd  it  in  the  following  classes  of  substances  :^r^anio  and  in- 
organic acids ;  water ;  aqueous  solutions  of  caustic  alkahes* ;  alkaline 
carbonates,  bicarbonates,  borates,  hypophosphites,  phosphates,  sul- 
phides, hyposulphites,  sulphites,  sulphates,  hisulphates,  iodides,  bro- 
mides, chlorides,  chlorates,  nitrates,  and  silicates  ;  salts  of  alkaline 
earths  and  ol  alumina ;  salts  of  tungsten,  molybdenum,  dimiminm, 
uranium,  manganese,  arsenic,  and  of  the  malleable  heavy  metals ;  also 
with  fused  salts,  aqueous  solutions  of  organic  salts,  and  solutions  of 
salts  in  alcohol.  The  salts  of  tungsten,  molybdenum,  chromium, 
uranium,  and  manganese,  generally  gave  the  weakest  and  most 
variable  results ;  whilst  sulphuric  acid  and  solutions  of  alkaline 
cyanides  yielded  very  strong  and  d^nite  movements.  In  feehle 
cases  ivf  motion  the  globule  of  mercury  should  be  placed  in  a  narrow 
porcelain  boat,  and  a  strong  solution  of  the  substance  added  until 
the  metal  is  only  covered  at  its  sides  with  the  liquid  ;  and  for  still 
greater  sensitiveness,  the  experiment  of  placing  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  should  be  adopted. 

15.  The  JNOM  or  body  of  the  liquid  is  not  essential  to  the  move- 
ments ;  mere  films  of  solution  adhering  to 'the  under  surface  of  a 
circular  disc  of  brasi^  brought  into  contact  with  mercury  under  the 
influence  of  a  voltaic  current,  exhibited  the  phenomenon  readily. 

*  llerschel  found  no  movements  with  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies  ( Vide  Gmeliu's 
Handbook,  vol.  L  page  490) ;  I  have  readily  obtained  them  with  pure  mercury  in 
solutions  of  pure  alkalies  by  using  strong  solutions  and  a  powerikiletoetrie  eurrent^ 
and  placing  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  above  the  mercury  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  of  effect.  Alkaline  solutious  in  general  act  much  more  feebly 
tilSA  Sfltttoi 
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16.  To  ascertain  whether  the  current  of  electricity  must  pass  from 
the  electrolyte  into  the  inetal,  or  rice  versa  : — I  st.  A  layer  of  mercury 
was  placed  iu  a  narrow  glass  beaker,  upon  it  a  shallow  layer  of  chlo* 
roform,  and  above  thb,  ia  one  inBtance  a  dilute  solntion  of  sulphate 
of  alumina ;  and  in  the  other  instance  a  solution  of  caustic  potash^ 
and  the  wires  from  the  battery  dipped  into  the  upper  liquid ;  no 
movements  at  either  of  the  contiguous  surfaces  occurred.  2nd. 
Similar  experiments  were  made,  substituting  in  one  case  a  definite 
layer  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
above  it,  and  in  the  other  case  a  dense  solution  of  chlonde  of  sine 
with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  same  salt  above  it,  for  the  chloro- 
form and  its  supernatant  liquid  ;  in  each  case  only  feeble  movements 
in  the  usual  direction  at  the  surface  of  the  mercury  occurred ;  the 
weakness  of  the  movements  was  probably  a  consetiuence  of  the  in- 
creased distance  of  the  electrodes  from  the  mercury.  3rd.  The  lower 
part  of  a  V-tube  of  half  an  inch  bore  was  just  filled  with  mercury, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  poured  into 
each  leg  ;  on  dipping  the  polar  wires,  one  into  the  solution  of  each 
leg,  the  saline  liquid  rapidly  flowed  from  the  positive  to  tlie  negative 
leg  until  it  was  1-^  inch  liigh  in  that  limb.  From  these  experiments 
I  infer  that  the  electric  current  must  pass  from  the  electrolyte  into 
the  metal,  or  vice  vend^  and  that  the  continuous  movements  are  not 
results  of  any  power  radiating  from  the  electrodes. 

1 7.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  electric  current  should  pass  both 
into  and  out  of  the  metallic  globule  by  the  electrolyte ;  witU  a  glo- 
bule of  mercury  in  rather  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  either  of  the 
polar  wires  immersed  in  the  acid,  the  other  wire  being  in  contact 
with  mercury,  tiie  movements  occorred:  also  with  the  negative 
wire  touching  a  globule  of  mercury  in  a  solution  either  of  cyanide  of 

Eotassium  or  steong  caustic  potash  and  the  positive  wire  in  the 
quid,  movements  were  readily  obtained. 

18.  To  ascertain  whether  the  electrodes  were  essential  to  the 
movements,  I  placed  a  large  globule  of  mercury  in  the  middle 
part  of  a  slightly  bent  horizontal  glass  tube,  20  inches  long  and 
\  an  inch  diameter,  then  filled  the  tube  with  a  strong  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  immersed  the  j)olar  wires  a  short  di- 
stance in  the  liquid  at  each  end ;  a  strong  ))0sitive  flow  of  the 
solution  over  the  surface  of  the  mercury  occurred,  but  no  movements 
took  place  at  the  surfaces  of  the  electrodes,  except  such  as  were 
produced  by  the  evolution  of  gas.  The  electrodes  evidently  operate 
merely  as  conductors  of  the  electricity,  and  aie  not,  in  an  abstnust 
sense,  at  all  connected  with  the  movements. 

19.  llerschel  has  shown  that  the  approach  of  strong  magnets  has 
no  effect  on  the  motions  {vide  Gmelin's  Ilandbook,  vol.  i.  p.  490), 
and  I  have  also  found  that  the  movements  are  not  electro-magnetie. 
A  watch-glass— Hsontaining  in  one  instance  a  solution  of  t^anide  of 
potassium,  in  a  second  instance  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia, and  in  a  third  instance  oil  of  vitriol, — was  placed  upon  one  of 
the  poles  of  a  vertical  horse-shoe  electro-magnct  capable  of  sustaining 
about  100  pounds,  and  the  end  of  a  large  soft-irou  armature 
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wliich  rested  upon  the  other  pole  brought  near  the  glass.  The  polar 
wires  from  the  Smee's  battery  of  twenty-two  pairs  were  now  immersed 
in  the  electrolyte  on  each  side  of  the  globule,  and  the  magnet  con- 
nected with  a  wpante  betteiy  of  large  snrftoe.  The  direction  of  flow 
of  the  electrolyte  wai  initantlj  changed  to  a  circular  one  all  roand 
the  glass,  and  was  reversed  by  reversing  the  polarity  of  the  magnet. 
In  each  case  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  electrolyte  corresponded 
with  that  of  the  electric  current  beneath  it ;  t.  e,  witli  a  south  pole 
beneath,  the  tiouid  moved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a 
wateh <thii  diealar  motion  wm  evidently  a  eeie  of  ordinaiy  electro* 
in«|;netio  action,  as  it  occurred  equally  well  without  the  presence  of 
a  hquid  metal  in  the  electrolyte.  No  real  connexion  of  the  mag* 
netism  with  the  movements  under  investigation  was  detected. 

20.  To  ascertain  whether  the  movements  varied  with  the  quantity 
of  the  electric  current,  I  prepared  a  single  series  of  sixty-six  paire  oif 
Smee's  hatteiies,  forty  of  which  were  charged  with  spring,  water,  and 
the  remainder  idth  a  mixture  of  one  measure  of  sulphurio  add  and 
fifteen  measures  of  water.  The  movements  obtained  on  applying 
the  current  from  tlie  whole  series  to  very  dilute  sidphuric  acid  con- 
taining a  globule  of  mercury,  were  much  more  feeble  and  the  amount 
of  electrolysis  much  less  than  when  the  current  from  the  twenty-six 
strongly-charged  paiM  alone  was  applied.  On  substituting  distilled 
water  for  the  dilute  acid,  the  movements  were  stronger  and  the 
electrolysis  greater  with  the  whole  series  than  with  the  twenty-six 
pairs.  Jn  all  cases  the  inovenients  appear  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  quantity  of  electricity  circulating. 

21.  It  is  highly  probable,  from  the  experiments  just  described,  that 
the  movemento  are  intimately  dependent  upon  electro-chemical  action 
occurring  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  metal,  especially  ns  the  amount 
of  motion  varies  with  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  from 
the  electrolyte  into  the  metal,  or  vice  versa  ;  and  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  obtain  a  negative  proof  of  this  by  an  expciiment  with  a 
globule  of  one  liquid  metal  in  a  bath  of  some  other  hquid  metal,  as 
already  attempted  (12). 

22.  With  every  liquid  yet  examined  the  movement  of  the  li([uid 
has  invariably  been  attended  by  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the 
fluid  metal  ;  and  the  greater  the  movement  of  the  liquid  the  greater 
was  the  movement  of  the  metal,  from  which  I  infer  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  luhstaocea  are  mutually  dependent 

23.  The  results  in  general  indicate  that  the  tiukhn  movementa 
are  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  conlimtouM  ones,  the  effect 
in  the  former  case  being  heightened  by  the  concentration  of  the 
electric  force  within  a  small  compass,  together  with  the  additional 
electric  energy  always  displayed  at  the  moment  of  making  contact 
with  a  battery. 

24.  The  movements  'require  for  their  prodiiction  two  substances 

(6) ;  both  these  substances  must  be  in  a  hquid  state  (7)*  and  be 

conductors  of  electricity  (8) ;  one  of  them  must  be  a  metal  or  a 
metallic  alloy  (9)  ;  any  metal  or  alloy  will  do  (It)),  and  only  a  mere 
film  of  it  is  essential  (U) ;  the  other  must  be  an  electrolyte,  and 
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need  not  contain  water  (13)  :  any  electrolyte  will  do  (14),  and  only 
a  thin  layer  of  it  is  requisite  (lo)  :  the  electric  current  must  pass 
fimn  the  electrolyte  into  the  metal,  or  vice  tend  (16),  but  need  not 
^     pass  both  into  and  out  of  it  by  the  electrolyte  (17);  tiie  electrodes 

are  not  essential  (18)  ;  the  movements  are  not  electro-magnetic  (19), 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  (juantity  of  the  electric  current  (20), 
and  are  intimately  connected  with  electro-chemical  action  (21)  ;  the 
movements  of  the  metal  and  electrolyte  are  mutually  dependent  (22), 
and  the  momentary  morements  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  eon* 
tinuous  ones  (33). 

25.  The  pure  or  abstract  conditions  of  the  production  of  the  phe- 
nomena are, — a  liquid  metal  (or  alloy)  in  contact  with  a  liquid  elec- 
trolyte, and  a  quantity  current  of  electricity  passing  between  them. 

B.  Conditions  of  the  continuance  of  the  Movements. 

26.  "With  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  movements: — 1st. 
In  some  cases  the  metal  becomes  covered  with  an  insoluble  Elm, 
produced  by  ordinary  chemical  action  of  the  liquid,  which  prevents 
the  continuance  of  the  action ;  this  occurs  particularly  with  mercury 
in  strong  solutions  of  sulphides,  iodides,  bromides,  and  chlorides. 
2nd.  If  the  positive  wire  is  connected  with  the  mercury  and  the 
negative  wire  with  the  liquid  previous  to  placing  both  the  wires  in 
the  electrolyte,  films  are  in  nearly  all  cases  instantly  produced  (but 
not  with  stro^  sulphoiic  acid)  and  interfere  with  rarther  action ; 
films  are  also  frequently  produced  by  a  similar  cause  upon  the  end 
of  the  mercury  nearest  to  the  negative  wire  when  both  the  wires  are 
in  the  solution,  and  in  many  such  cases  the  mercury  creeps  in  a  pecu- 
liar serpent-hke  form  beneath  the  film  towards  the  negative  wire» 
3rd.  In  many  instances  the  metaUic  globule  becomes  of  a  pasty 
oonaistenoe  by  absorbing  substances  deposited  upon  its  surfiuse  by 
electrolysis,  and  the  motion  declines ;  tliis  takes  place  particularly 
with  mercury  in  solutions  of  salts  of  ammonia,  baryta,  strontia, 
magnesia,  and  lime,  but  most  with  those  of  magnesia  and  lime  ;  and 
it  occurs  very  rapidly  if,  instead  of  placuig  both  the  polar  wires  in 
the  electrolyte,  the  negative  wire  is  immersed  in  the  globule  of 
mercury,  ft  Is  evident  firom  these  fkcts,  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  the  movements,  that  the  particles  composing  the  sur- 
face of  the  metaUic  globule  should  retain  a  suffident  d^ree  of  mo- 
bility to  admit  of  free  motion. 

27.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  a  continuous  movement  is  to 
place  a  globule  of  pure  mercury  in  a  watch-glass,  barely  cover  it 
with  dilute  sulphuric  (or  nitric)  add,  connect  it  with  the  negadve 
platinum  wire  and  the  liquid  fdth  the  positive  platinum  wire  of  a 
battery  of  sufficient  power  to  produce  a  moderate  flow  without  over- 
heating the  liquid  :  ten  small  Smee's  batteries  arc  suthcieut.  By  this 
means  1  have  obtained  undiinhiished  motion  tor  upwards  of  six  hours. 

•  C.  Conditions  of  the  direction  of  the  Movements. 

28.  In  speaking  of  the  direction  of  the  movements,  I  always 
mean  those  of  the  supernatant  Uquid,  unless  otherwise  stated,  because 
the  true  movements  of  the  ^^''^ ^  ffumHj  less  easily  detested 
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than  those  of  the  electrolyte  :  the  movements  of  the  Uquid  are  best 
observed  by  means  of  charcoal  or  nsphaltum  (5),  and  those  of  the 
mercury  by  the  aid  of  a  few  parallel  scratches  upon  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  watch-glass. 

29.  The  directions  of  flow  of  the  metal  and  liquid  are  intimately  de- 
pendent upon  each  other,  for  iu  every  instance  the  metal  moves  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  electrolyte  (see  also  22)  ;  and  in  those  cases 
where  two  opposite  Hows  of  llic  liquid  towards  the  centre  of  the  vessel 
occur  (as  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash),  the  globule  of 
mercury  is  elongated  at  both  ends  into  a  pointed  shape,  and  its  two 
ends  point  toward  the  two  electrodes,  its  largest  diameter  being 
directly  under  the  point  of  meetiii":  of  the  flows  of  tlie  solution,  and 
its  acutest  apex  under  the  strongest  flow.  The  relation  between  the 
metal  and  liquid  is  apparently  of  a  dual  or  polar  character,  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  bomes  b^ng  always  opposite  and  equal.  This 
nlutual  dependence  of  the  motions  explains  the  necessity  of  both  the 
substances  being  in  a  liquid  state  (7). 

30.  With  regard  to  the  directioyi  of  the  flows,  there  are  three 
cases  to  be  distinguished: — ist.  The  movements  obtained  by  im- 
mersing the  negative  wire  in  the  metal  and  the  positive  one  in  the 
electrofyte.  2nd.  Those  obtained  whOst  the  positive  wire  is  in  the 
globule  and  the  negative  one  in  the  electrolyte.  3rd.  Those  pro- 
duced by  immersing  both  the  wires  in  the  supernatant  liquid  with 
the  globule  between  them. 

31.  Upwards  of  150  dilTerent  liquids,  including  organic  and  in- 
organic acids,  alkalies,  salts  of  alkalies,  earths  and  heavy  metals,  also 
organic  salts,  were  examined  by  the  first  of  these  methods,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  the  flow  of  the  supernatant  liquid  was  positive, 
the*  clearest  exception  being  witli  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron. 
"With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  motion  (if  any)  was  very  feeble, 
but  with  diluted  acid  of  various  degrees  of  dilution  it  was  strongly 
positive.  The  flow  of  the  liquid  declined  quickly  with  solutions 
which  contained  an  alkali-metal,  apparently  iu  consequence  of  the 
mercury  becoming  less  mobile  (?)  by  absorption  or  that  metal ; 
but  with  dilate  aciils  it  continued  a  lontr  time  :  with  verv  dilute  nitric 
acid,  in  one  ex[ieriniciit  the  movement  was  sustained  with  scarcely 
any  diminution  during  2^  hours  i  and  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
in  a  second  experiment  it  continued  6\  hours,  and  did  not  then 
appear  to  slacken :  the  battery  employed  in  this  experiment  con- 
sisted of  ten  small  Smee's  elements.  A  globule  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  was  placed  upon  a  surface  of  mercury,  the  latter 
connected  with  the  negative  })ole,  and  the  end  of  the  }){)sitive 
wire  dipped  into  the  acid ;  much  gas  was  evolved  from  the  anode,  and 
the  liqmd  was  not  repelled  on  making  contact,  but  collected  in  a 
heap  around  the  wire; — a  globule  of  solution  of  caustic  potash 
similarly  treated  exhibited  repulsion  on  making  contact.  It  is  , 
evident  from  these  uniform  results  that  the  direction  of  flow  obtained 
by  immersing  the  positive  wire  in  the  electrolyte  and  the  negative 
one  in  the  mercury  is  almost  uniformly  positive, 

32.  The  movements  obtaiiied  bj  this  method  are  not  produced  by  v 
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the  act  of  deposited  substances  dissolTiiig  In  the  mercury,  for  they 

occur  equally  well  whether  hydrogen  gas  is  Set  free  and  escapes  or 

alknli-mf'tal  is  deposited  and  dissolves  in  the  mercury,  until  iu  the 
latter  case  the  dimiuished  mobility  of  the  globule  interferes  with  the 
result. 

33.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experieneed  in  examining  liquids 
by  the  second  method,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  and  in  many  cases 
instantaneons  oxidation  or  filming  of  the  metallic  globule ;  but  by 
using  very  dilute  liquids  and  immersing  the  negative  wire  from 
seventy-two  small  Sniee's  elements  during  only  a  moment  at  a  time, 
this  diihculty  was  iu  most  cases  sufticiently  overcome  to  allow  di- 
stinct starts  of  the  mercury  to  occur  in  the  particular  direction 
beneath  its  film,  and  thus  to  indicate  an  opposite  motion  of  the 
supernatant  liquid,  although  iu  nearly  all  cases  the  movement  of  the 
electrolyte  itself  could  not  be  detected.  Upwards  of  100  Hquids, 
consisting  of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds — acid,  alkaline,  and 
neutral — were  examined,  and  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  them  di- 
atinet  moyements  of  the  metal  were  obtained,  which  were  in  every 
instance  in  a  positive  direction,  thus  indicating  a  negative  flow  of 
the  eleelrolytc.  In  some  liquids,  viz.  oil  of  vitriol,  moderately  di- 
lute nitric  acid,  strong  solutions  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  iodide  of 
ammonium,  and  sulphite  of  jiotasli,  very  dihite  solutions  of  bisul- 
phate  of  potash,  iodide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  cobalt,  hydro- 
cyanic acia,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  acetic  add, — Tisible  .move- 
ments of  the  liquid  itself  in  a  iief/ative  direction  were  also  ob« 
taincd.  The  movements  of  the  licjuid  and  of  tlie  metal  very  quickly 
ceased.  These  experiments  show  that  the  direction  of  flow  ob- 
tained by  placing  the  positive  wire  in  the  metal  and  the  negative 
wire  in  the  electrolyte  is  always  negative, 

34.  The  movements  obtained  both  by  methods  1  and  2  appear  to 
be  produced  by  a  mutual  attraction  of  the  liquid  and  metal ;  in  the 
former  case  the  mercury  attracts  an  electro-positive  element  of  the 
liquid  (hydrogen  or  an  alkali-metal),  and  produces  a  positive  flow; 
and  in  the  latter  case  it  attracts  an  electro-negative  element  (generally 
oxygen),  and  produces  a  negative  flow. 

35.  Herschel  found  by  the  third  method  of  operating,  that  with 
pure  mercury  in  acids  and  saline  liquids  the  flow  was  negative,  and 
was  weaker  as  the  base  was  stronger,  and  more  ra))id  as  the  acid  was 
stronger  and  more  concentrated  ;  and  that  in  r-olutions  of  nitrates 
two  opi)ositc  flows  occurred,  one  from  each  wire  (vide  Guielin's 
Handbook,  i.  490).  I  have  found  by  an  examination  of  pure 
mercury  in  various  uquids  the  results  exhibited  in  the  following  Table. 
The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  flow  of  tlie  liquid,  -t-  being  po* 
sitivc  and  negative;  and  the  numbers  aihxed  to  them  afford  a 
rough  a[)pro\iination  of  the  velocity  or  magnitude  of  the  movements. 
The  battery  employed  consisted  of  twenty-two  small  Smce's  elements. 
The  substances  wero^dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solutions  were  of  mode- 
rate strength  unless /otherwise  stated.  Manifestly  impure  substances 
were  rejected,  and  fresh  mefcury  was  taken  for  each  experiment. 
The  results  obtained  wen  in  many  cases  verified  several  times 
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Distilled  Water...., 

Boradc  Add  

FhOBpborie  Acid  

Strong  Sulphuric  Acid. 
Strong  Sulphuric 

Acid    1  TDeMcaee 
Water  .'i 
Bttoog  Sulphuric 

Acid    1  i&cttnxra 
Water  15 
Strong  Hydriodic 

Acid    1  measure 
Water       15  „ 
Hydrobromic  Acid, 

very  dilute   

BUxong  Hydrochloric 

Acid    1  measui'o 
Wuter        5  „ 
fitroaif  Hydrochloric 

Acid     1  mcastirc 
Water      lo  ^  „ 
Feroliloric  Add, 

dilute   

StxongHydroiluoric  Acid 
Strong    Hydraflnoric  ^ 

Acid     1  measure 
Water       a  „ 
Strong  ITitrie  Acid, 
1  measure  , 

1     »  ) 
ITifario  Acid, 
1  measure 


faint 

3 


Water 


Water 
Strong 


5 


Kitrio  Acid, 
1  measure 
Water      15  „ 
Aqueoiu  Ammonia, 

strong  

Sosquicarbouate  of  Am- 
monia   

Phosphate  of  Ammonia  . 

Sulphide  of  Ammo-  " 
niiun,  1  measure 

Water      15  „ 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia . . . 

llydrochlorate  of  Am- 
monia  

Nitrate  of  Ammonia  

Caustic  Potash  

Carbonate  of  Potash  . , . 

Bicarbonate  of  Potash  . .. 

Sulphide  of  Potassium, 
dilute   

SiUphite  of  Potasli   

Sulphate  of  Potash   

Bisnlphate  of  Potash  ... 

Iodide  of  Potassium   . , . 

Bromide  of  Potassium. . . 

OUoride  of  Botennim ... 

Ohlorate  of  Potash   

Kitrate  of  Potash  


-k4 


-1-6 

+-  3 
+.9 


Ca\istic  Soda  

Carbonate  of  8uda    -I- 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda   •+* 

Biborate  of  Sorla   

Diphoeohate  of  Soda  ...  -^k 
Sulphiae    of  Sodium, 

dilute  

Ilyposulpliite  of  Soda ...  -¥k 

Sulphite  of  Soda  

Sulphate  of  Soda      and  then 

Chloride  of  Sodium  

l^itrateof  Soda   -«•* 

^osphate  of  Soda  and 

Ammonia   -¥i 

Baryta  Water   

Carbonate  of  Baryta  ... 

Chloride  of  Barium  

Mtrato  of  Bui  vlu  

Strontia  Water  

Cliloride  of  Strontium  ...  • 

Nitrate  ot"  Strontia   

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  ... 
Chloride  of  Magoegium, 

strong    -t- 

Cbloride  of  Magneriom, 

weak   

Nitrate    of  Magnesia, 

stpong   

mtrate    of  MnffWU.*, 

weak   

lime  Water  

Sulphate  of  Lime  

(Siloride  of  Calcium  ...  -+> 
Chloride  of  Cakanm  in 


4 
4 


3 
.8 

S 
,• 


Alcohol  

Nitrate  of  Lime   

Sulphate  of  Alumina  ... 

Potash  Alum  

llvdrofluosihcio  Acidj . . . 

Silicate  of  Potash  

Molybdate  of  Ammonia. 
Chloride  of  Cliromium, 

rery  weak  

Monoclu*omate  of  Potaah 

Nitrate  of  Uranium  

Sulphate  of  Manganese  . 

Arsenic  Acid  

Arseniate  of  Ammonia. . . 
Fluoride  of  Antimony... 
Antimoniatc  of  PotftUl... 
Nitrate  of  Bismuth  ...... 

Sulpliate  of  Zinc   

Iodide  of  Zinc,  strong . . . 

Nitrate  of  Zinc  

Iodide  of  Cadmium  

Iodide  (rf Tin,  strong  ... 

Nitrate  of  Lead  

Protosulphate  of  Irou ... 

FtoTBoIphate  of  Iron  

Chloride  of  Cobalt, 
titrate  of  Cobalt .. 


-1.1 


-».» 

-I- 
-1.8 

-*4 


4-« 


.3 
.8 
.1 
.8 
.4 


4-» 


♦.I 
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SolphAto ofliickel   

Nitrate  of  Kiokel  

Sul  phatc  of  Copper,  weak  -•■ 

Chloride  of  Copper,  Tecy 
weak  

Nitrate  of  Copper  

Nitrate  of  Mercury  

Strong  Aqueous  Hydro- 
cyanic Acid   

Stoong  Aqueous  Hy-' 
drocyauic  Acid, 

4  measures 
Aqueous  Ammoaia, 

1  measure 
Pyuude  of  Fotaiwium '. 
mMng  Aqueous  Hy- 

drooyauic  Acid, 

5  measiu^s   

Caustic  Soda  Solation, 

1  measure  , 

^ranideof  Merouxy....'..  ^ faint 

Iwrocynnido    of    7^  . 
iii^^ium  *....». 

Bulphocvauide    ot  Po- 
tassium   

OxalioAoid    •** 


.10 


10 


Oxalate  of  Ammonia  ...  -«-^ 
Aoid  Oxalate  of  Potaah...  -«■* 

NeataralOxalateofPotecib  -+* 

Fonnio  Add   -«•• 

AoetioAdd   

Acetate  of  Potash   -4>' 

Acetate  of  Soda    ' 

Acetate  of  Bar^ia   ■+* 

Acetate  of  Unuiium   <+>&iiit 

Acetate  of  Zinc   -+* 

AivUite  of  Lead    * 

Acetate  of  Copper    H*"^ 

Tartaric  Acid    -+  • 

Monotartrate  of  Potaah .  • 

Bitartrate  of  Potash   • 

Bitartrate  of  8<t(la   

TiirtraU)  oi  Pota«li  aud 

Soda  

Tartrate  of  Potaah  and- 

Antimony   -i^* 

OitrioAoid    ^4 

Succinic  Acid  -•-  * 

GUlIic  Acid   -^^ 

Pyrogallic  Add    '^k 

Carbazotic  Acid   -4-  * 

£enaoicAdd  


,1 
.» 
.s 


^a 


Numerous  interesting  phenomena  of  motion  and  of  colour,  cs])ecially 
with  solutions  of  salts  of  the  carth-metals  and  with  metallic  iodides, 
were  observed  daring  the  examination. 

36.  On  examining  these  numerous  results  we  find : — 1st.  That  all 
alkalies  and  some  alkaline  salts  produce  a  positive  flow  only.  2nd. 
That  some  alkaline  and  many  neutral  salts  produce  both  positive  and 
negative  flows.  .Srd.  That  some  neutral  and  many  acid  salts, 
and  nearly  all  acids,  both  organic  aud  inorganic,  produce  a  negative 
flow  only..  The  stronger  influence  of  acids,  compared  to  that  of 
alkalies  (14,  Note)  in  the  production  of  these  movements,  is  pro* 
bably  the  reason  why  v:\rious  salts  of  alkaline  reaction  give  a  n^ative 
as  well  as  a  positive  flow,  anil  ^vhy  many  neutral  salts  containing  a 
strong  acid  (chlorides,  for  example)  give  a  negative  flow  only.  No 
substance  of  alkaline  reaction  has  been  observed  to  give  a  negative 
flow  only,  nor  any  strongly  add  substance  to  give  only  a  positive 
flow.  An  ulJiuline  or  electro-positive  snbstance  as  the  electrolyte,  - 
produces  therefore  by  the  3rd  method  a  positive  flow,  and  an  acid 
or  electro-negative  substance  produces  a  negative  flow.  Numerous 
analogies  may  be  detected  in  the  behaviour  of  similar  salts  on  ex- 
amining the  Table. 

37.  The  movements  obtained  by  the  3rd  method  appear  to  be 
results  of  a  similar  mutual  attraction  of  the  mercury  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  liquid  to  those  obtained  by  methods  1  and  2.  The 
mercury  moves  towards  the  cathode  in  acids  because  its  positive  end 
has  acquired,  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  current,  a  stronger  aflinity  for 
the  negative  element  of  the  h^uid  than  its  negative  end  has  for  the 
positive  dement,  and  moves  towards  the  anode  in  alkalies  becauM 
Its  negative  end  has  aoqmred  a  stronfer  attraction  for  the  positive 
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element  of  the  liquid  than  its  positive  end  has  for  the  negative  ele- 
ment. /  do  nof,  however,  yiee  either  th's  or  t/te  previous  expfana- 
tion  (34)  aa  an  ascertained  /act,  but  merely  as  a  teniporary  hyjpo- 
theri»  #0  owl  fiaiher  inveMigaHon, 

38*  The  amount  of  positive  flow  produced  by  the  3rd  method  ia 
Btrong  aqueous  hydrocyaoioactd,  or  strongest  solution  of  ammonia,  ia 
comparatively  ?niall,  apparently  on  account  of  their  inferior  electric 
conductivity  ;  but  if  the  smallest  amount  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the 
.hydrocyanic  acid,  the  positive  flow  obtained  is  very  strong ;  also,  if 
instead  of  ammonia  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  potash,  soda,  baryta, 
strontia,  magnesia,  lime,  or  even  alumina  is  addra  to  the  acid,  sinmar 
effects  are  produced  :  a  little  strontia  or  lime  causes  the  nearest  part 
of  the  mercury  to  dart  up  the  watch-glaF?  more  than  half  an  mch 
towards  the  jiositive  electrode,  if  the  battery  is  sufficiently  strong. 
Silica  had  no  tti'ect.  I'lie  addition  of  oxide  of  ziuc,  dioxide  or 
protcmde  of  copper  to  the  acid,  reversed  the  direction  of  the  flow, 
and  dioxide  of  mercury  neutralised  the  positive  movement  and 
diminished  the  couductiou.  The  strongest  positive  flows  obtained 
by  the  .*kd  method  were  witli  strong  solutions  of  alkaline  cyanide^, 
and  the  strongest  negative  flows  with  snljihnric  acid. 

39.  The  behaviour  of  liquids  upon  mercury  in  V-tubes  by  the 
three  methods  is  not  essentially  different  from  their  behaviour  in  a 
watch-glass ;  the  former,  indeed,  may  be  safely  predicted  from  the 
latter.  Sufficient  pnrc  mercury  was  placed  in  a  V-tube  of  half  an 
inch  bore  just  to  fill  it  at  the  bend,  then  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  alumina  poured  upon  it  half  an  inch  deep  in  each  leg ;  on  con- 
necting the  platinuui  wires  from  twenty-two  pairs  of  small  Smee's 
batteries  with  the  solutions  in  the  two  legs,  the  liquid  at  once  flowed 
from  the  negatwe  to  the  positive  leg ;  but  by  lowering  the  negative 
wire  into  the  mercury,  it  flowed  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  le^ : 
no  flow  of  the  liquid  was  produced  by  placing  the  positive  wire  m 
the  mercury  and  the  negative  one  in  the  solution  of  the  negative  leg. 
If  the  mercury  was  too  deep  to  allow  the  liquid  to  pass,  the  solution 
insinuated  itself  down  the  sides  of  the  mercury  in  the  positive  leg 
(the  positive  wire  being  in  the  solution,  and  the  n^;ative  one  in  the 
mercury)  ;  but  by  using  a  suitable  depth  of  mercury,  the  whole  of 
the  liquid  flowed  from  the  positive  into  the  negative  leg.  This  is 
the  usual  behaviour  of  an  acid  liquid  («jr  of  one  in  which  the  nega- 
tive flow  of  method  3  predominated)  with  a  suitable  quantity  of 
Inercury  in  a  V-tube.  With  a  strovyly  alkaline  liquid  the  only 
dhfl^reuce  of  behaviour  is,  that  when  the  two  wires  are  in  the  solu- 
tions of  the  two  legs,  the  liipiid  flows  from  the  j^ositive  to  the  neya- 
five  limb  (see  16),  ».  e,  opposite  to  the  direction  of  flow  with  an 
acid, 

40.  There  is  a  fixed  relation  betwccu  the  direction  of  the  electric 
current  and  the  direction  of  each  of  the  classes  of  movements ;  for  in 
every  case  where  the  former  is  reversed,  the  latter  also  becomes 

reverse! ;  but  this  effect  is,  of  course,  not  observable  in  those  cases  of 
method  3  where  two  opposite  and  equal  motions  to  the  centre  of  the 
metalhc  globule  exist. 

41.  I  have  examined  the  influence  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
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metaUic  globule  upon  the  movements  ol^taiaed  by  the  Ist  method,  in 

the  following:  manner.  Tho  globule  of  mercury  was  first  connected 
with  the  positive  pole  and  the  liquid  Avitb  the  negative  pole  for  about 
ten  seconds,  and  then  the  wires  placed  as  in  metliod  1 ;  a  temporary 
negative  flow  was  produced  for  a  few  moments  with  certain  liquid^ 
apparently  in  conse^noe  of  the  mercury  absorbing  a  minute  portion 
of  an  electro-negative  constituent  of  the  solution  (?),  and  that  sub- 
stance causing  a  negative  flow  in  the  succeeding  operation  until  the 
whole  of  it  was  redissolved.  The  following  liquids  exhibited  this 
phenomenon  of  reversion  : — very  dilute  solutions  of  nitric  acid,  nitrates 
of  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  baryta,  strontia  (not  of  masnesia,  appa- 
rently on  account  of  viscosity  of  die  mercury  being  produced),  Um^ 
zinc,  lead,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  and  dioxide  of  mercury ;  also 
sulphates  of  ammonia  and  potash  ;  hypophosphite  and  diphosphate 
of  soda ;  and,  strongest,  the  alkaline  nitrates ; — but  not  dilute  solu- 
tions of  caustic  potash,  soda,  baryta,  or  lime  j  carbonates  or  bi- 
carbonates  of  potash  or  soda;  carbonate  of  baryta;  chlorides  of 
ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  magnesium,  or 
calcium  ;  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium ;  sulphites  of  potash  or 
soda ;  biborate,  hyposulphite,  or  sulphate  of  soda ;  sulphate  of 
lime  ;  arsenic  acid  ;  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The 
battery  used  was  a  series  of  72  small  Smec's  elements.  It  appears 
from  these  experiments,  that  the  direction  ,  of  flow  obtahied  by  im- 
mersing the  positive  wire  in  the  electrolyte  and  the  negative  one  in 
the  globule  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  metallic  globule. 

42.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  globule  exercises  an  equally 
powerful  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the  movements  obtained  by 
the  second  method.  If  the  mercury  was  first  connected  with  the  ne- 
gative wire  and  the  solution  with  the  positive  wire  for  a  few  seconds* 
and  then  the  connexions  reversed  or  made  as  in  method  2,  a  temporary 
and  strong  positive  flow  of  the  electrolyte  for  a  few  moments  was 
obtained,  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  mercury  absorbing  a 
little  alkali-metal  or  other  electro-positive  constituent  of  the  liquid, 
and  that  substance  causing  a  positive  flow  of  the  solution  until  the 
whole  of  it  was  redissolved.  This  positive  flow  did  not  occur  while 
there  was  above  a  certain  quantity  of  the  alkali-metal  in  the  mercury. 
The  reversions  were  obtained  in  flic  following  liquids : — dilute  and 
strong  solutions  of  caustic  poti'.sh  ;  weak  solutions  of  caustic  soda, 
barvta,  and  lime;  carbonate  of  baryta;  chlorides  of  potassium, 
■sodium,  barium,  strontium  (not  of  magnesium,  owing  to  viscosity 
of  the  globule),  and  calcium  ;  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium ; 
sulphites  of  potash  and  soda;  biborate,  hyjsnsulphito,  and  sulphate 
of  soda  ;  sulphate  of  lime  ;  arsenic  acid  ;  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  and 
oxalate  of  ammonia ;  also  in  solutions  of  hypophosphite  and  diphos- 
phate of  soda ; — but  not  in  very  dilute  mtrie  acia,  nitrates  of  am- 
monia, potash,  soda^  baryta,  strontia,  magnesia,  lime,  uranium,  amc, 
cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  or  dioxide  of  mercury ;  sulphates  of  ammonia^ 
potash,  or  alumina.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  two  series  are 
almost  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  named  with  method  1  (41); 
■    e,  those  liquids  whicli  have  the  property  of  reversing  the  flow  of 
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one  method  have  not  that  pro})City  with  the  otlier  niethotl,  except 
hyyiophosphite  and  diphosphate  of  soda.  The  explanation  suggested 
(34),  of  the  cause  of  the  troe  movements  of  methods  1  and  2  does 
not  appear  apphcable  to  these  phenomena  of  reTorskm. 

43.  Herschd  has  shown  that  with  pure  mercury  in  solutions  of 
alkalies  or  of  suljdiatc  of  soda  (vide  Gnielin's  '  IIaiull)ouk,'  i.  4'JO,  492), 
if  a  little  alkali-metal  be  introduced  into  the  gloljule  by  connecting 
the  latter  for  a  few  moments  with  the  negative  wire  (the  other  wire 
heing  in  the  eolation),  a  positive  flow  occnrs  on  placing  both  the 
wires  in  the  electrolyte  with  the  mercury  between  them,  and  con- 
timies  until  all  the  alkali-metal  is  redissolved ;  and  that  similar  effects 
are  produced  by  adding  small  quantities  of  an  easily  oxidizable  metal 
to  the  mercury — fur  example,  j)()ta..sium,  sodium,  barium,  zine,  iron, 
tin,  lead,  or  antimony,  in  the  order  given ;  but  not  by  bismuth, 
copper,  silver,  or  gold.  I  have  found  that  zinc  added  to  mercury 
under  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  changed  the  direction  of  flow 
from  positive  and  negative  (obtained  by  method  3)  to  positive  only ; 
cadmium  did  the  same,  hut  more  fepbly,  and  tin  still  more  feebly; 
bismuth  had  no  apparent  effect,  but  Ijy  using  treble  the  electric 
power  its  effect  was  also  similar,  antimony  also  tlie  same  j  gold  had  no 
nvparent  eflect  even  with  a  current  from  72  pairs  of  8mee's  elments. 
No  positive  flow  was  obtained  by  connecting  the  mercury  with  the 
negative  wire  and  the  solution  with  the  positive  wire  for  a  short  time 
in  a  liquid  consisting  of  acid  and  water,  and  then  placing  both  the 
wires  in  the  electrolyte.  Althougii  there  are  many  liquids  (most  of 
those  which  contain  an  alkali-metal)  in  which  a  temporary  positive 
flow  (or  ifwrtMB  of  positive  flow)  may  be  obtained  by  the  3rd  me- 
thod by  Hi  st  placing  the  negative  wire  in  the  mercury  for  a  short 
time  and  then  returning  it  to  the  electrolyte,  there  are  but  few 
(among  which  are  diphosphate  of  soda  and  arseniate  of  ammonia) 
in  which  a  temporary  neyative  flow  is  produced  by  placing  the 
positive  wire  in  the  mercury  and  then  returning  it  to  the  solution. 
It  has  been  constantly  observed  with  the  Srd  method,  that  purity  of 
the  mercury  is  essential  to  the  production  of  uniform  results.  From 
these  various  facts  it  appears  that  the  chemical  nature  of  the  metallic 
globule  strongly  innuences  the  direction  of  the  movements  obtained 
by  method  3 ;  also  that  an  electro-positive  globule  })roduces  a 
positive  flow,  and  an  electro- negative  substance  dissolved  in  the 
mercury  produces  a  negative  flow. 

44.  In  some  instances  of  the  3rd  method — for  example,  with  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  magnesium  and  nitrate  of  magnesia  (35,  Table), 
even  the  degree  of  dilution  appears  to  determine  the  direction  of  the 
motion.  iSio  variation  in  the  direction  of  the  movement  obtained  b^ 
either  method  was  observed  on  varying  the  strength  of  the  electnc 
current,  or  on  varying  either  the  actual  or  relative  distances  of  the 
electrodes  from  the  metallic  globule. 

45.  The  presence  of  a>i  electro-])ositive  metal  in  one  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  will  (by  generating  a  small  electric 
current)  sometimes  cause  rotation  of  the  electrolyte  after  the  battery- 
wires  are  removed,  especially  if  the  mercury  is  touched  with  a  pk- 
J^um  wke  beneath  ,<^e  surface  of  the  liquid;  this  is  leoi  looft 
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46.  The  general  phenomena  of  the  movements  may  be  briefly 
redescribed  thus : — A.  When  both  the  wires  are  iu  the  electrolyte, 
and  the  mercnry  between-  them,  aereral  cases  oocor:  1:  With  i 
itiongly  attaiuM  liquid,  a  potitwe  flow  of  the  solntian  from  the 
poutive  wire  over  the  mercury  to  the  negative  wire  occurs ;  2.  With 
a  strongly  acid  liquid,  a  nff/aftve  flow  of  the  solution  takes  place; 
and  3.  With  a  solution  of  a  neittral  or  slightly  alkaline  salt,  espe- 
cially of  a  salt  composed  of  a  strong  acid  and  a  strong  base,  two 
flows  ooenr,  a  negative  one  from  the  negatiTC  wire  towards  the  centre 
of  the  mercury,  and  a  poutive  one  from  the  positiTO  wire  towards 
the  centre  of  the  mercury, — the  negative  one  being  generally  the 
strongest.  If  in  this  3rd  case  the  mercury  contains  any  impurity, 
or  if  a  substance  be  caused  by  any  means  to  dissolve  in  the  mercury, 
the  movements  are  notably  affected :  an  electro-positive  sidjutance 
(zinc,  aUcali-metal,  ftc.)  increases  the  positiTC  flow  so  as  partly  or 
completely  to  oyerpower  the  negative  movement ;  and  an  eleotro- 
neg^tire  substance  mcreases  the  negative  flow,  in  a  few  instances,  so 
as  to  overpower  the  positive  movement.  These  influences  are  also 
frequently  detectable  when  liquids  are  used  of  alkaline  or  acid  reac- 
tion, as  iu  cases  1  and  2. 

B.  When  the  negative  whre  is  in  the  mercury  and  the  positive  . 
one  in  the  liquiil,  two  cases  occur  :  1 .  Witli  pure  mercury,  the 
motion  is  positive  in  nearly  all  li(|uids,  whether  acid,  alkaline,  or 
neutral ;  and  2.  Mlth  mercury  containing  a  small  amount  of  an 
electro-negative  substance,  imj)arted  to  it  by  reversing  the  coiuicxions 
of  the  wires  for  a  short  time,  a  temporary  negative  flow  is  produced 
in  certain  liquids,  chiefly  nitrates,  but  not  in  certain  other  uquidi. 

C.  When  the  positive  wire  is  in  the^  mercury  and  the  negative 
one  in  the  liquid,  also  two  cases  occur:  1.  With  pure  mercury, 
the  motion  is  nep;ativc  in  all  liquids — acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral; 
and,  2.  With  mercury  containing  a  small  quantity  of  an  electro- 
positive substance  imparted  to  it  by  reversing  the  connexions  of  the 
wires  for  a  few  momenta,  a  temporary  and  strong  positive  flow  is 
produced  in  certain  lic^nids  and  not  in  certain  ouers — and  these 
liquids  are  almost  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  named  under  B,  2. 

The  general  influence  of  electro-positive  substances  dissolved  in 
the  globule  is  in  all  classes  of  cases  to  produce  a  positive  flow,  and 
of  dectro-negative  substances  to  produce  a  negative  motion;  aud 
the  influence  of  electro-positive  substances  dissolved  in  the  Uguid 
is,  in  cases  of  A  only,  to  produce  a  positive  flow,  and  of  electro- 
negative substances  to  produce  a  negative  flow. 

47.  The  primary  motions  of  the  li<iuid  and  metal  are,  in  all  cases, 
wholly  at  their  surfaces  of  mutual  contact ;  whilst  the  movements 
observed  are  only  secondary  effecU,  useful  in  enabling  us  to  infer 
the  direction  of  the  original  motions :  the  nuutet  of  liquid  and 
metal  serve  merely  as  conductors  of  the  electricity,  and  as  stores  of 
material  for  supplying  the  acting  surfaces.  The  movements  obtained 
are  singularly  symmetrical,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  essei^ 
tially  dual  or  polar  character. 
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48.  The  essential  nature  Of  principle  of  the  movements  appears 
to  be  electro-chemical  motion,  i.  e.  definite  motion  directly  produce4 
hy  electro-chemical  action. 

49.  To  illustrate  the  action,  I  have  constructed  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  two  pairs  of  electrodes  of  platinum  foil  and  mercury, 
suspoided  at  opposite  ends  of  two  copper  wires  upon  a  central  pivof^ 
and  rotating  in  an  annular  channel  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid; 
but  the  power  was  too  feeble  to  produce  revolution  of  the  necessary 
moveable  parts :  it  ^vas  not  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  a  manifest 
tendency  to  motion. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leare  to  suggest  a  trial  of  the  sadden  starts  of 
the  mereoiy  by  momentary  currents  as  signals  in  electro-tdegrapliic 
apparatus. 

OEOLOGICAI*  SOCIBTT. 
[Continued  firom  p.  86.] 
May  16,  1860. — ^L.  Homer,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 
'*  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  part  of  Venezuela  and  of  Trinidad.*' 
By  G.  P.  WaU,  Esq. 

The  district  examined  by  Mr.  Wall  extends  from  the  8th  degree 
north  latitude  to  the  sea,  and  eastward  of  the  69th  meridian.  It 
includes  the  Serrania  (as  the  mountainous  region  is  termed)  and  the 
Llanos  or  plains  to  the  south.  The  Serrania  is  a  portion  of  the 
Littoral  Cordillera,  and  is  continuous  vith  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Andes  ;  to  the  east  it  extends  into  the  northern  part  of  Trinidad. 

The  most  ancient  rocks  in  Venezuela  consist  of  mica-scliists  and 
gneiss,  and  compose  the  author's  "  Caribbian  Group,"  so  called  on 
account  of  these  rocks  forming  for  a  great  distance  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Hiis  term  was  previously  adopted 
for  the  same  series  of  mountain*rocks  in  Trinidad,  where  their 
eastward  extension  had  been  already  studied  These  strata  consist 
of — 1st,  a  series  of  micaceous  and  siliceous  schists,  various  in  aspect 
and  constitution  ;  2ndly,  sandstones,  coiuse  and  micaceous,  line- 
grained  and  without  mica;  3rdly,  shales,  ferruginous,  micaceous, 
and  carbonaceous. 

These  schistose  rocks  are  highly  distorted.  In  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  district  they  have  a  breadth  of  about  30  miles,  and  rise 
to  the  heiL;;ht  of  8000  feet ;  to  the  east  they  form  lower  ridi^es  and 
a  narrower  belt.  They  are  interlaminated  with  numerous  irregular 
bands  of  quartz.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  of  the  segregation  of  the 
quartz  having  been  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  strata,  but 
previous  to  the  disturbances  that  the  schists  have  undergone. 

White  and  blue  limestones,  generally  crystalline,  but  sometimes 
compact,  occur  in  the  schists  In  Venezuela,  but  <=tillmore  abundantly 
in  Northern  Trinidad.  Some  of  the  schists  arc  granatiferous  ;  and, 
from  the  presence  of  smaragdite,  they  sometimes  furm  an  eklogite. 

Gndss  also  is  present,  and  is  markedly  interstratified  witih  ^e 
mica-schisto.  The  transition  is  occasionally  gradual;  but  more 
usually  it  is  sudden  and  abrupt.  The  gneiss  sometimes  assumes 
irregular  structure  of  granite,  but  is  still  distinctly  bedded.  It 
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ig  occasionally  auriferous.    Very  small  proportionB  of  copper-ores 
and  argentiferous  galena  exist  in  some  localities 

The  Serranfa  also  comprises  another  great  ^roup  of  strata,  flanking 
the  "Caribbian"  tocIdb  on  the  soufb,  and  m  the  eastern  district 
rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  7000  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  firom 
30  to  40  miles.  These  consist  of  sandstones,  fossiliferous  limestones, 
and  shales;  and  form  the  group  provisionally  termed  "Older 
Parian  "  by  the  author,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  occurring  on 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  In  Trinidad  it  is  traced  as  a  narrow 
belt  across  the  island. 

Alternating  with  the  sandstones  and  limestones  are  thick  beds  of 
a  rock  containing  85  per  cent,  of  clay  nnd  only  about  3  per  cent*  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  This  is  provisionally  termed  "  Argilline."  An- 
other peculiar  bedded  rock  of  this  sehes  is  composed  of  nearly  pure 
and  very  fine  siliceous  matter :  it  is  noticed  by  the  author  under  the 
name  of  "  Chertine." 

These  Older  Ferian  strata  must  be  nearly  8000  feet  thick.  •  They 
have  been  intensely  disturbed.  Though  the  fossils  can  rarely  be 
separated  from  the  matrix,  yet  some  were  fortunately  obtained  from 
near  Cuman4, — namely,  Trigonim  and  small  Gasteropoda.  Mr. 
Etheridgc,  F.G.S.,  suggests  that  most  probably  they  indicate  a 
Lower  Cretaceous  age.  These  Lower  Fiirian  rocks  extend  west- 
ward into  New  Ghrani^a;  and  are  probably  related  to  theNeocomian 
rocks  of  Bogotd. 

Near  their  junction  with  the  "  Caribbian  Group,"  the  Older 
Fbirian  strata  are  often  interstratihed  and  alternate  with  rocks  of 
igneous  origin.  The  base  of  these  pyrogenic  rocks  varies  from 
augitic  to  diabasic  in  thdr  type. 

The  Llanos  or  grassy  plains  of  Venezuela  are  entirely  formed  of 
conglomerates  and  sandstones  referable  to  the  next  great  group  of 
strata,  namely  the  "  Newer  Parian,"  In  Trinidad  a  lower  and 
calcareous  portion  of  this  group  exists.  Altogether  this  ^roup  pro- 
bably has  a  thickness  of  nearly  4000  feet.  In  the  plams  of  the 
mainland  the  strata  are  horisontal ;  but  in  Trinidad  they  have  suf- 
fered great  disturbance. 

Fossils  are  abundant  in  the  calcareous  division,  and  seem  to  repre- 
sent the  Lower  Pliocene  or  Upper  Miocene  series  of  Europe. 

The  materials  of  the  conglomerates  and  sandstones  have  been 
mainly  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  Lower  Fkirian  rocks. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  Newer  Parian  series,  which  is  often 
shaly,  contains  beds  of  lignite,  frequently  admitting  of  exploitation. 
The  lignite  occurs  at  several  localities  on  the  mainland,  and  also  in 
Southern  Trinidad.  The  lignitiferous  beds  have  locally  undergone 
combustion  to  a  great  extent,  from  natural  causes,  such  as  the  de- 
compodtion  of  pyrites.  The  result  is  that  the  strata  have  been  in« 
durated  and  baked  for  a  vertical  extent  sometimes  of  70  or  80  feet; 
the  clays  assuming  various  conditions,  and  presenting  the  "poiccl- 
lanites"  and  "  tbermantides  "  of  continental  authors. 

The  asphalt  of  Trinidad  and  the  mainland  is  almost  invariably 
disseminated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Newer  Parian  group.  When 
^  «iftf,  it  18  confined  to  particnlar  9titt«f  ivbich  were  originally  shalei^ 
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containing  a  certain  pioportiou  of  vegetable  dibris.  The  organie 
matter  has  undergone  a  special  minereJizatioii,  prodaeing  a  bitanii- 
nous,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  anthiadferous  subatances.  Tliis  ope- 
ration is  not  attributable  to  heat,  nor  of  the  nature  of  diBtillation ; 
but  is  due  to  clieraical  reaction  uf  the  ordinary  temperature  and 
under  the  normal  conditions  of  the  climate.  After  the  solution 
and  removal  of  the  bitumen  from  wood  passing  into  asphalt,  the 
remaining  organic  structure  present!  peculuur  appearances  under  tiie 
microacope. 

The  occurrence  of  asphalt  in  New  Granada  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Magdalena  in  all  probability  indicates  the  presence  of  tbe  Newer 
Parian  strata  in  those  districts. 

The  phenomena  of  salses  or  mud^volcanos  (common  in  Trinidad 
and  on  the  mainland)  are  referred  by  the  author  to  the  chemical 
decomposition  and  changes  (such  as  the  formation  of  asphalt)  which 
are  in  openltion  in  the  lignitic  strata  of  this  formation,  since  the 
evolved  gases  are  inflammable,  and  the  discharges  of  milddy  matter 
are  usually  accompanied  with  asphalt  and  petroleum, 

Thermid  waters  are  not  rare.  Those  of  Trincherras,  issuing  from 
miea-8ohist»  possess  a  variable  temperature,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing determinations : —Humboldt  in  1800,  194°;  Boussingault  in 
18-23,  206°;  and  the  author  in  1859,  198°.  The  hot  springs  at 
Chaguaranal  near  Pilar  are  much  more  interesting,  as  the  water  is 
discharged,  from  a  limestone  of  the  Older  Parian  series,  at  a  tempe- 
rature even  above  tlie  boiling-point.  It  deposits  carbonate  of  lime, 
sulphur,  &o. 

A  souffiri^re  near  by,  issuing  from  an  Older  Parian  sandstone, 
yields  a  variety  of  purely  >^iliceons  dejjosits,  chalcedonic  and  agati- 
form.  The  siliceous  cement  of  the  sandstone,  being  a  hydrate,  and 
soluble  in  acidulated  water,  has  probably  afforded  the  material  for 
these  deposits.  The  colour  of  these  siliceous  sinters  are  traceable,  , 
some  to  the  sulphur  (yellow),  others  to  the  decomposing  leaves 
(brown,  &c.). 

Earthquakes  are  of  ordinary  occurrenoe*    The  earthquake  of 

1853  destroyed  the  town  of  Cumana. 

The  probable  relations  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Venezuela  with 
those  of  New  Granada,  Peru,  Chili,  Brazils,  and  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan were  alluded  to  by  tbe  author. 


XIX.  TntelJigence  and  Mhcclhuieous  Articles, 

ON  THE  F0&2iiATI0N  OF  ICE  AT  TIIF.  BOTTOM  OF  WATEE* 

BY  M.  ENGELHARDT. 

npHE  author  in  1829,  undertook  some  experiments  with  a  view  to 
explain  the  formation  of  ground-ice  and  has  since  repeated 

tfaem. 

He  took  three  iron  boilers  about  660  millims.  in  diameter,  and  a 

wooden  trough  about  the  snmo  dimensions.  These  were  severally 
filled  with  river- water  of  the  t  tinpcrature  +2°:  the  temperature  of 
the  air  was  —2°  during  the  day,  and  sank  to  —5°  during  the  night. 
They  were  supported  at  a  distance  of  20  centims.  from  the  groun^l  bo 
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as  to  have  the  same  temperature  oa  ail  sides.  The  next  morniag 
all  the  vesiels  were  oovered  with  a  layer  of  ice  of  about  13  to  14 
miUimt.  thick ;  and  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  three  iron  vessels 

there  was  a  smooth  layer  of  ice  about  SO  millims.  thidc»  that  on  the 
bottom  beini?  thinner.  In  the  wooden  vessel  there  was  a  layer  about 
2  millims.  thick,  and  a  few  tufts  of  needles  on  the  sides  ;  and  on  the 
bottom  there  were  a  few  isolated  plates  of  ice  i(Xi  millims.  long,  5 
to  7  miUins.  wide,  and  1  to  9  nuUims.  thick,  with  other  small  plates 
on  flw  edges  like  Uie  teeth  of  a  saw.  These  experiments  were  re* 
peated  several  tines,  and  always  gave  the  same  result:  that  is, 
the  vessels  were  covered  on  the  sides  aud  bottom  with  a  layer  of  ice, 
the  thickness  of  which  varied  with  the  coaductibiiity  and  radiating 
power  of  the  vessel. 

To  observe  the  formation  (tf  Ice  at  liie  bottmn  of  water,  Iron  dishea 
of  about  6  centima.  dqpth  were  filled  with  water  and  placed  on  a 
freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The  temperature  of  the  room  waa 
+  15°  ;  and  consequently  there  was  no  formation  of  ice  on  the  sur- 
face, but  on  the  bottom,  'i'he  congelation  did  not  always  take  place 
in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  needles  formed  at  the  bottom, 
and  gradually  increased  until  the  ascending  force  caused  hj  their 
bwer  specific  gravity  forced  them  to  break  loose  and  rise  to  the  sur- 
face. At  other  times  the  bottom  was  rapidly  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  ice,  sometimes  marked  with  fine  lines. 

To  come  to  the  formation  of  ico  at  the  bottom  of  rivers.  The 
water  at  a  temperature  of  0°  only  loses  heat  on  the  surface  by  ra- 
diation, or  by  contact  witii  colder  bodies.  The  earth  at  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  riven  is  a  bad  conductor,  but  water  and  ice  are  still 
worse  conductors.  Ice  being  specificfJly  lighter  than  water,  always 
swims  to  tlie  surface  when  its  ascending  force  is  able  to  overcome  its 
adlie?ion  to  the  bottom.  It  can  also  carry  with  it  heavy  bodies  from 
the  bottom  of  the  water. 

As  the  maximum  density  of  water  is  at  4^  all  large  and  tranquil 
masses  of  water,  and  even  those  whidi  have  such  a  motion  that  the 
layen  are  not  prevented  arranj^ing  themselves  accordinp^  to  their 
specific  gravity,  arc  at  a  temperature  above  0°  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  even  wlien  they  are  frozen  on  the  surface.  A  jiond  at  Nie- 
derbronn,  which  is  only  a  metre  deep,  was  covered  witii  ice  at  the 
surface,  while  the  water  in  the  inside  was  +  3^  the  temperature  of 
the  air  being  —11^. 

Large  masses  of  water  never  freeze  at  the  bottom  ;  and  even  when 
ice  does  form,  it  becomes  detached  and  rises  to  the  surface.  But 
when  water  at  0°  is  in  a  vcs.=el  also  at  0°,  ice  forms  at  the  bottom  as 
well  as  at  the  surface.  In  order  that  ice  may  form  at  the  bottom  of 
water,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lower  layers  be  cooled  to  (f,  and  even 
a  little  more,  that  this  cold  water  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
cool  the  sides,  and  finally  find  in  the  midst  of  the  motion  some- 
thing at  rest  where  it  can  exert  its  force  of  adhesion  and  crystalli- 
zation. 

An  obstacle  placed  in  the  current  of  water  produces  two  different 
effects.  It  either  changea  the  dhreedon  of  the  liquid  molecules 
which  strike  against  it>  and  gives  them  rotatory  movementi  strong 
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enough  to  form  eddies,  or  the  liquid  behind  tlie  obstacle  comes  to 
rest,  and  these  are  stationary  and  almost  immoveable  points. 

These  are  good  conditions  for  the  formation  of  ice  at  the  bottom 
of  rivers.  The  eddying  motion  produced  by  obstacles  brings  cold 
water  to  the  bottom  and  cools  the  sides ;  and  the  molecules  of  water 
behind  the  obstacle  exert  their  adhesive  force  and  crystallize.  But 
to  produce  these  effects  an  intense  and  continuous  cold  is  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  attributes  the  formation  of  ground  ice  to 
obstacles  in  the  cur^nt,  which  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  eddying 
motion,  cause  the  water  below  (f  to  sink  to  the  bottom  and  cool  the 
sides,,  and  on  the  other  hand  produce  stationary  parts  in  which  the 
cr^'stallizing-  power  can  exert  its  force.  He  observed  the  influence  of 
these  foreign  bodies  in  a  conduit  ut  Zinsweiler.  In  1829,  ice  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  which  there  were  large  stones,  trees, 
&c.  The  formation  of  ice  was  entirely  prevented  by  removing  these 
foreign  bodies.— Con^ylef  IZeiubw,  July  %  1860. 


ON  A  B£MARKABLE  IC£  SHOWER.     BY  CAPTAIN  BLAKI8T0N,  B»&. 

[K\ tract  of  a  Letter  to  General  Sabine«  BJL] 

"On  the  14th  January,  1860,  when  two  days  out  from  the  Ca})e 
of  Good  Hope,  about  three  hundred  miles  S.S.E.  of  it,  in  lat.  38° 
53'  S.,  long.  20°  45'  E.,  wc  encountered  a  heavy  squall  with  rain 
at  10  A-M.,  lasting  one  hour,  die  wind  shiflting  suddenly  from  east' 
to  north  (true).  During  the  squall  there  were  three  Vivid  flashes  of 
lightning,  one  of  which  was  very  close  to  the  ship ;  and  at  the  iianie 
time  a  shower  of  ice  fell,  which  lasted  about  three  minutes.  Tt  was' 
not  hail,  but  irrcgular-shapcd  pieces  of  solid  ice,  of  different  dimcii-' 
sions,  up  to  the  size  of  half  a  brick.  The  squall  was  so  heavy  that 
tiie  t^aaik  wne  let 

"There  appears  to  havebeeorno  previouis  indication  of  this  squall 
for  the  barometer  at  6  p.m.  on  the  two  previous  days  had  been  at 
30-00,  therm.  70°;  at  8  a.m.  on  the  I4th,  29  82,  therm.  70' ;  at 
10  a.m.  (time  of  squall),  29*8(3,  therm.  70°  ;  and  at  1  p.m.,  when  the 
weather  had  cleared^  wind  north  (true),  29*7(i,  therm.  09';  after 
which  it  fell  slowly'  and  steadily  diuiBg  me  remainder  of  the  day  and 
following  night*.  *.  • 

"As  to  the  size  of  the  pieces  of  ice  wliicli  fell,  two,  which  were; 
weighed  after  having  melted  considerably,  were  3^  and  5  ounces 
respectively  ;  while  I  had  one  piece  given  me,  a  good  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  squall,  which  would  oulj^-  just  go  into  an  ordinary- 
tumbler.  And  one  or  two  persons  depose  to  having  seen  pieces  the' 
size  of  a  brick.  ^  - ' 

•*0n  examination  of  the  ahip*s  sails  afterwards,  they  were  found  to 
be  perforated  in  nnmcrons  places  with  small  holes.  .  A  very  thick 
glass  cover  to  one  of  the  compasses  was  broken. 

"Although  several  persons  were  struck,, and  some  knocked  down 
on  the'dcsclE,  iwtunatel^  no  one  was  seriously  injured." — From  the 
Proeeedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for  May  3, 1860.  '  .  ' 

*  The  w.eather  on  tbc  morning  preceding  the  squall  was  clouded,  with  close  and 
thick  atmosphere,  Avind  E.  (true),  3.  By  night  of  the  14th  the  wind  had  hauled 
to  N.W.  (true),  4;  and  the  day  following  was  W.S.W.  (true),  5 — 6,  cloudy. 
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XX.  On  the  Radiative  Powers  of  Bodies  with  regard  to  the 
Dark  or  Heat-producing  Bays  of  the  Spectrum,  By  BALVOy& 
Stewart,  Af.^.* 

1,  TN  their  communication  which  appeared  in  the  August 
X  Number  of  this  Magazine,  Profeason  Kirchhoff  and 
Bunsen  have  furnished  us  with  some  very  interesting  and 
important  facts  regarding  the  spectra  of  different  kinda  of  flame ; 
the  foUowiug  is  one  of  these : — 

"  It  appears,"  they  say  (while  describing  the  effect  produced 
upon  tiame-spectra  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  metals 
or  bodies  containing  metals),  "  that  the  alteration  of  the  bodies 
with  which  the  metals  employed  were  combined,  the  variety  in 
the  nature  of  the  chemical  proceaaea  occnning  in  the  aeroral 
flamea,  and  the  wide  differences  of  temperature  which  these 
flames  exhibit^  produce  no  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  bright 
Hnes  in  the  spectrum  which  are  characteristic  of  each  metal." 

2.  Now  when  the  particles  of  the  body  which  mingle  with 
and  characterize  the  flame  are  exceedingly  divided,  we  may  with 
much  probability  (as  far  as  the  quality  of  the  radiated  light  is 
concerned)  regard  them  as  ultimate  particles  or  molecules :  the 
spectra  exhibited  will  then  aflford  ut  the  means  of  approximately 
ascertabing  what  land  of  light  the  molecnlea  of  certain  sub- 
stances give  out  when  heated.  It  thus  appean  tiiat  we  We 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  different 
sabstances  which  possess  in  common  some  characterizing  metallic 
element,  give  out  the  same  quaUty  of  ligM  when  introduced  into 
flame. 

3.  It  becomes  interesting  to  know  if  we  have  any  means  of 
detecting  a  similar  property  of  bodies  (should  such  exist)  having 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
Phil.  Mag,  S.  4.  Vol.  ^iO.  No.  m.  Sept,  1860.  N 
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zeferenoe  to  ndknt  heat  rather  than  to  radiant  light — ^if  we  can 
hy  any  method  aaoertam  whether  there  are  bodies  the  particles 
<if  which  give  out  the  same  qwdUif  of  keai  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture.  A  law  which  flows  from  Prevost's  theory  of  exchanges,  as 

proved  by  the  author  in  a  paper  published  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  affords^  it 
is  believed,  a  method  of  ascertaining  this  fact. 

4.  This  law  asserts  that  when  a  number  of  bodies  exist  in  an 
enclosure  at  a  uniform  and  constant  tcm})erature^  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed by  any  particle  is  equal  to  that  emitted  by  it ;  and  that 
this  equality  subsists  with  refoxrd  to  every  individual  descripticm 
of  heat  which  goes  to  form  the  heterogeneous  radiation  of  that 
temperature. 

6.  Let  us  now  suppose  two  plates  M  and  composed  of  two 
different  substances  more  or  less  diathermanous,  to  be  hung  up 
side  by  side  in  such  an  enclosure  of  which  the  temperature  is=:/ ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  may  conceive  tlie  walls  of  the 
enclosure  to  be  covered  with  lampblack,  a  substance  which 
radiates,  but  which  does  not  reflect  heat.  Let  us  also  suppose 
that  the  refractive  indices  of  the  two  plates  are  the  same^  or  nearly 
SO  J  and  finally,  let  us  limit  our  consideration  to  those  r^s  which 
enter  each  plate  at  right  angles  to  its  surface.  It  may  be  shown 
that  the  same  quanti^  of  heat  will  flow  through  the  substande 
of  each  plate. 

6.  Before  the  investigation  be  proceeded  with,  one  hypothesis 
requires  to  be  made ;  but  one  which,  besides  its  apparent  pro- 
bability, has  been  proved  by  the  author  to  hold  good  for  mica 
and  glass,  viz.  that  the  mere  heating  of  a  substance  through  a 
considerable  range  of  temperature,  if  unaccompanied  by  any 
chemical  change,  does  not  alter  the  absorptive  power  of  its  par •« 
tides  fbr  a  given  description  of  heat 

7.  Ii^  ftc.  denote  the  absorptive  power  of  the  plate 
M  for  the  different  kinds  of  heat  which  compose  the  lampblack 
radiation  of  the  tcni])crature  t,  and  let  bi,  d^,  &c.  denote  the 
same  constants  for  the  plate  N. 

(By  the  absorptive  power  of  a  substance  is  meant  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  would  be  absorbed  by  a  plate  of  the  substance  of 
thickness  =  unity  when  traversed  by  a  ray  of  heat,  the  intensity 
of  which  is  kept  equal  to  unity  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
thickness.) 

Let  Aj,  A3,  As,  &c.  be  the  quantities  of  the  diiferait  descrip- 
tions  of  heat  which  together  compose  the  whole  radiation  which 
flows  perpendicularly  through  M  and  N  at  the  temperature  U 

Also  let  M,St,  MjSt,  MgOr,  &c.  denote  the  radiations  for  these 
different  kinds  of  heat  of  a  particle  or  plate  of  exceedingly  small 
thickness  St  of  the  body  M  at  the  above  temperature }  and  let 
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NiSt',  NjSt',  NgSr*,  &c.  denote  the  same  constants  for  the  bo^ 
N  for  the  thickness  Bt^.  It  is  here  supposed  that,  for  exceed- 
ingly small  thicknesses  of  the  substances  M  and  N,  the  radia- 
tion (and  consequently  the  absorption)  is  proportional  to  the 
thickness.  This  will  only  hold  good  when  such  thickness^ 
absorb  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  incident  heat.  It  is^ 
however,  posdble  that  tlm  Are  lome  kinds  of  beat  wbleb  aie 
greatly  abMxrbod  even  by  a  aingk  aet  of  partielea.  If  tbeve  ba 
such  raya,  tbey  may  be  supposed  to  be  excluded  from  this  inves- 
tigation, as  the  test  to  which  it  Nfen»  and  which  ia  furnished 
by  plates  of  sensible  thickness  sapposed  capable  of  passing  heatj 
is  evidently  in  their  case  quite  inapplicable. 

8.  Conceive  now  the  plate  M  to  be  composed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  slices  laid  side  by  side,  the  thickness  of  each  slice  being 
Br;  also  let  N  be  composed  of  the  same  number  of  slices,  the 
thickness  of  each  being  Bt'.  Let  us  denote  the  total  thickness 
of  M  by  r,  and  that  of  N  by 

The  quantity  of  the  heat  A,  whieh  will  be  absoibed  by  th« 
first  elementary  slice  of  M  will  be  =  A|<ii8r,  while,  agaitti  the 

auantity  of  the  same  heat  which  will  be  radiated  by  Uie 
lice  will  be  sMi^.   Hence  (art.  4)  M,^BiA|ai^>  and 

/.  M|=A,aj. 


In  like  manner, 


M.=»V»\  (1) 


Also  with  regard  to      we  have^  similarly^ 

N|«A,i„i 

N,»AA.t  {%) 

&€.  J 

9.  Now  if  the  quality  of  the  heat  radiated  by  a  particle  of  M 
is  the  same  as  that  radiated  by  a  particle  of  N,  we  bafe 

M| :  M« :      &c : :  N| :     :  Ng,  &c. ; 

hence,  (1)  and  (2), 

Aitti ;  A^  &c.    : :  AJt^ :  AJf^  &c. ; 

hence  also 

:  6|    : :    :    : :    :  ^  &c. 
Take  aiTssbi¥,  hence 

r  :y :  t    :  flj : :  ^2 :  Ogy  ftc. 

Hence 
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&c.  I 


(3) 


Ko«W  the  quantitv  of  heat  A«  absorbed  by  the  fint  elementary 
dice  of  M  =  Aina"*OT,  and  for  N  this  is  =Am6m^*  Henoefimn 
(8)  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  the  heat  absorbed  by  an 
elementary  slice  of  M  is  equal  to  that  absorbed  by  a  similar 
slice  of  N.  Hence  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  absorbed  in 
passing  through  a  thickness  of  M=t  is  equal  to  that  which  is 
absorbed  in  passing  through  a  thickness  of  N=t';  and  the  same 
equality  subsists  with  respect  to  any  other  description  of  heat 
which  forms  part  of  the  heterogeneous  radiation  of  the  tempe- 
latine  t» 

Hence  it  foUowa  that^.with  the  abov'e  lektioiis  between  tho 
thieknesaea  of  the  plates,  the  portion  of  lampblaek  heat  of  the 
temperature  t  which  passes  the  one  plate  is  equal  in  quality  aa 
well  as  quantity  to  that  which  paaaea  the  other. 

10.  It  thus  appears  that  if  there  are  bodies  of  which  the  ulti- 
mate particles  or  very  thin  plates  radiate  the  same  quality  of  heat 
at  the  temperature  and  if  such  thicknesses  of  these  bodies  be 
taken  that  they  all  pass  the  same  proportion  of  the  incident  heat 
fov  any  one  of  the  rays  which  compose  the  heterogeneous  radia- 
tion m  that  temperature,  then  they  will  ako  pass  the  same  pro- 
portion for  any  other  of  these  rays. 

11.  Our  hypotiiesis  has  hitherto  been,  that  the  bodies  M  and 
N  have  ultimate  particles  whieh  radiate  the  same  kind  of  heat  at 
the  temperature  /.  Let  U8  fiurther  suppose  that  the  particles  of 
these  bodies  possess  the  same  property  at  the  temperature/',  and 
in  line  through  a  considerable  range  of  temperatures. 

At  the  temperature  f  let  us  form  equations  similar  to  (1),  (2), 
(3).  Now  if  we  suppose,  as  we  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  do, 
that  the  heat  of  /'  has  some  one  ray  in  common  with  that  of  t, 
we  see  at  a  glance  that  the  plates  M  and  N  with  their  old  thick- 
nesses will  perform  ti^e  sameoffioe  for  the  heat  of  temperature  ^ 
whieh  they  did  for  that  of  temperature  i,  the  proportion  of  the 
former  heat  which  passes  being  the  same  for  M  as  for  N  in 
quantity  and  in  quality. 

13.  To  conclude :  if  there  be  a  group  of  bodies  of  nearly  the 
same  refractive  index  the  particles  of  ivhich  always  radiate  the 
same  qualiiy  of  heat  at  the  same  temperature,  and  if  we  take  slices 
of  these  bodies  of  thicknesses  such  that  tJiey  all  permit  to  pass  the 
same  proportion  of  any  one  kind  of  heat,  then  they  will  also  pase 
the  ewne  proportion  of  any  oth^  kind  of  heat. 
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13.  "We  are  thus  furnished  with  a  test  by  means  of  which  we 
may  in  all  probability  ascertain  whether  such  groups  of  bodies 
exist.  In  applying  this  test,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assume  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis  of  art.  G.  Our  method  will  be  to  con- 
struct screens  of  the  bodies  under  analysis  such  that  they  all 
stop  the  Btane  proportioii  of  some  one  kind  of  incident  heat ;  and 
if  these  bodies  pOMess  the  property  we  are  in  seaich  of,  that  is, 
if  their  ultimate  particles  always  radiate  the  same  quality  of 
heat  at  the  same  temperature^  the  screens  will  all  stop  the  same 
proportion  of  any  other  description  of  heat.  It  is  almost  unne- 
cessary to  remark  that  the  common  proportion  stopped  by  the 
screens  for  one  kind  of  heat  will  generally  be  different  from  that 
stopped  by  them  for  heat  of  another  description. 

14.  This  test  has  possibly  a  still  wider  application.  For  let 
it  be  supposed  that  we  are  comparing  together  two  bodiea 
which  posseaa  in  common  the  same  characterizing  or  influential 
dement,  but  one  of  which  possesses  in  addition  another  element 
also  influential,  but  relating  to  an  entirely  different  set  of  rays. 
It  seems  likely  that  for  those  kinds  of  heat  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  common  element  the  bodies  will  conform  to  the  test; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  for  those  kinds  of  heat  which  refer  to 
the  element  which  the  one  body  possesses  and  not  the  other,  the 
test  will  fail. 

Some  tables  furnished  by  Mellon  i  appear  to  confirm  this  idea; 
but  the  subject  will  doubtless  require  a  special  eiperimentai  in- 
Te8tigation.V  ^  i^-. 

Kew  Obsemtory, 
Aiignit7>18(iO. 


XXI.  Note  on  Professors  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen's  Paper  **  On 
Chemical  Analytis  by  Spectrvm-observatunuJ'  By  Professor 
Swan. 

To  the  Edikm    the  FhUaaophieal  Magazine  and  JeumaL 

Gentlemen, 

ON  perusing  Professors  Kirchhoff  and  Buosen's  paper  "  On 
Chemical  Analysis  by  Spectrum-observations,*'  I  find  it 
stated  that  I  liave  "already  remarked  upon  the  small  quantity 
of  sodium  necessary  to  produce  the  yellow  line  in  a  flame-spec- , 
trum."  As  I  have  not  only  remarked  that  a  small  quantity  of 
sodium  suffices  to  produce  the  vellow  line  in  a  fiame-spectrum, 
but  have  distindly  announced  the  opinion  that  in  off  fliimes  the 
yellow  line  is  due  to  the  presence  <n  sodium,  you  will  perhaps 
allow  me  to  state  the  observations  I  adduced  in  support  of  that 
Tiew^  as  puUished  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions  ror  1856t 
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"One- tenth  of  a  grain  of  common  salt,  carefully  wcisrhod  in  a 
balance  indicating  yoir^^     ^  was  dissolved  in  5000  grains 

of  distilled  water.  Two  perfectly  similar  slips  of  platinum-foil 
were  then  carefully  ignited  by  the  Jiunscn  lamp  until  they  ceased 
to  tinge  the  flame  with  yellow  light;  for  to  obtain  the  total 
abienoe  of  yellow  light  is  appucently  impossible.  One  <rf  tlitt 
■lips  was  dipped  into  the  solution  of  salt,  and  the  other  into  di» 
stilled  wvter,  the  quantity  of  the  solution  adhering  to  the  slip 
being  considerably  leas  than  ^\fth  of  a  grain,  and  both  sUps  were 
held  over  the  lamp  until  the  water  had  evaporated.  They  were 
then  simultaneously  introduced  into  opposite  sides  of  the  flame, 
when  the  slip  which  had  been  dipped  into  the  solution  of  salt 
invariably  communicated,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flame, 
a  bright  yellow  hght,  easily  distinguishable  from  that  caused  by 
the  rirp  which  had  been  dipped  into  pure  water.  It  is  thus 
pMvedf  that  s  portioii  of  ehlonde  of  sodiom  weighing  less  than 
Y^^fioi  th  of  a  grain,  is  able  to  tinge  a  flame  with  bright  yelloir 
light;  and  as  the  equivalent  weights  of  sodium  and  dilorineaie 
SS  and  96*6^  it  follows  that  a  quantity  of  sodium  not  exceeding 

s  600,000  ^  ^  ^1  renders  its  presence  in  aflame  sensible 
jf  it  were  possibte  to  obtain  a  flame  free  from  ydloir  light,  mm 
dependently  of  that  caused  by  the  salt  introduced  in  the  expen» 
ment,  it  is  obvious  that  a  greatly  more  minute  portion  of  sodium 
could  be  shown  to  alter  appreciably  the  colour  of  the  flame*  It 
therefore  follows  that  much  caution  is  necessary  in  referring  the 
phsenomcna  of  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  to  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  undergoing  combustion.  For  the  brightest  line 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  of  a  candle — the  yellow  line  R  of 
Fraunhofer — can  be  produced  in  great  brilliancy  by  placing  an 
exoessivelv  small  portion  of  salt  ii^  a  flame,  in  whose  spec^iim 
that  line  u  fiunt  or  altogether  absent*  The  question  then  arises 
whether  this  line  in  the  candle  flame  is  due  to  the  combustion 
of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  which  tallow  is  chiefly  composed, 
or  is  caused  by  the  minute  traces  of  chloride  of  sodium  contained 
in  most  animal  matter.  When  indeed  we  consider  the  almost 
universal  difl'usion  of  the  salts  of  sodium,  and  the  remarkable 
energy  with  which  they  produce  yellow  light,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  yellow  line  E  which  appears  in  the  soectra  of 
idmost  all  flames  is  in  every  case  due  to  the  pieaenee  of  minute 
quantitiea  of  sodium.  The  view  which  would  attribute  a  jg^ieat 
portiop  of  Ihe  light  of  the  envelopes  of  flames  to  the  adventitiouB 
presence  of  minute  traces  of  foieign  matter,  may  possibly  serve 
to  eiplain  certain  anomalouB  diversities  of  colour  which  are  ob- 
served in  the  envelopes  of  flames  arising  from  the  combustion  of 
the  mm  elemfiuts.   Xhiu  tailowi  coal-gasy  anhydrous  alcoM* 
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wwdc  ipiiil  of  wine  all  oontain  the  Mine  tombustible  sab* 

stancea, — carbon  and  hydrogen ;  yet  the  envelope  of  the  flamt 
of  a  candle  is  bright  yellow,  that  of  a  coal-gas  flame  is  purple, 
and  those  of  strong  and  weak  spirit  differ  greatly  in  luminosity*.'' 
I  have  also  observed  that  "  if  the  air  be  dusty  from  any  cause," 
yellow  light  appears  abundantly  in  the  iiamc  of  the  Bunsen 
lampt;  and  ''I  have  found  that  the  eolumn  of  beatad  air 
ariaing  from  tbe  flame  of  a  spirit  lampwitb  a  aaltadwiakiamioat 
oneigetic  in  eommimioating  ydlow  figbf  to  the  flame  of  the 
Bunaen  lamp  }.  I  have  likewise  aaeertaiaed  by  lepeated  ezpoi* 
ments,  that  platinom^  b^  mere  eiposare  to  the  air,  speedily 
acquires  the  property  of  tinging  flame  with  yellow  light. 

The  use  of  a  collimator,  represented  at  the  letter  B  in  the 
woodcut  accompanying  Frofessors  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen's  paper, 
is  attended  with  much  convenience  and  advantage  in  spectrum 
experimeuts  where  angles  arc  to  be  accurately  measured.  This 
meilmd  <tf  observation  was  defiaad  by  ma  aome  years  ago ;  and  a 
detailed  aeebont  of  it  will  be  found  in  tbe  Transactiona  of  the 
Royal  Soeiety  of  Edinburgb,  voL  x?i.  «nd  woh  oi.  p.  dftl. 

I  am^  Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 

Ardduipe(.AiigMtd,  1860.  ,  William  Swan. 


XXII.  Connderatiom  in  rrferenee  to  M.  Boae^s  MmnMr  en  tke 

IN  bia  ▼doable  memoir  On  the  diftvent  eonditions  of  Bilieie 
Acid  II/'  Prof.  Rose  discusses  a  «]d>jeet  wbieh  interests 
both  the  chemist  and  the  geologist,  and  upon  wbieb  I  wish 
to  offer  certain  considerations.  Before,  however,  going  into  tbe 
question,  I  wish  to  prevent  the  confusion  which  might  arise  from 
a  passage  in  M.  Rose's  memoir,  in  which,  citing  my  researches, 
he  appears  to  attribute  to  me  merit  to  which  I  am  not  entitled. 
He  says,  "  Gaudin  and  St.-Claire  Deville  have  succeeded  in 
melting  m  large  drops,  and  drawing  into  wire,  considerable 
-qoantitiea  of  erystaluied  qnarts^  in  other  words,  silide  aeid 
having  a  densify  of  2^6.  Subaequently  Deville  aneoeeded  in 
melting  as  much  aa  80  grms.  of  sifide  acid." 

1.  I  wish  to  observe  that  I  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  IM.  Gaudin  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  very  ele- 
vated temperature  in  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  melt  and  draw 

*  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Edinb.  voL  sd.  part  3.  pp.  413,  414. 

t  Ibid.  p.  413.  X  IbiU  p.  124. 

§  Translated  from  the  Annate*  de  CkmU,  vol.  li^.  p.  74,  by  Dr.  Atkinson. 

II  Phil. Mag.  vol.  xix. p. 32.  r 
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quartz,  corundum,  &c.  I  have  simply  borrowed  the  apparatui^ 
and  the  obliging  assistance  of  that  ingeuious  experimenter. 

2.  That  where  the  name  of  Deville  is  mentioned  a  second  time, 
it  refers  to  ray  brother  M.  Henri  St.-Claire  Deville,  who  has  been 
able  to  obtain  enormous  temperatures  by  other  methods  than 
those  of  M.  Gandin. 

I  may  be  AurAer  permitted  to  mention^  in  reference  to  the 
hiitorical  part  of  the  questioD^  that  I  was  the  first  to  ihow  that 
quartz-glass  has  a  density  of  2*22,  which  is  therefore  0'17  lower 
wan  that  of  the  crystalline  quartz  from  which  it  ia  derived. 

I  insist  upon  this  fact ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  isolated.  For 
me,  its  establishment  is  connected  with  a  series  of  previous 
researches  on  the  properties  which  rocks  and  silicated  minerals 
acquire  when  they  are  melted  and  then  rapidly  cooled,  but  more 
especially  on  the  properties  which  sulphur  assumes  under  these 
oonditions. 

Lastly,  I  believe  that  theae  aingtdar  propertiea  of  quarti^ 
felspar,  &c«  may  have  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the 
ecmditions  under  which  granite  ia  formed,  and  that,  hence,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  them  into  aocomit  when  the  origin  of  thia  rock 

is  discussed. 

For  some  time  I  have  called  the  attention  of  scientific  men  to 
these  peculiar  phajnoraena  of  temper ^  and  to  the  abnormal  distri- 
.  bution  of  heat  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  interior  of  one  and 
the  aame  bod^. 

The  superfiued  subatanoe  holding  for  a  greater  or  leaa  time  a 

Suantity  of  heat  larger  than  it  should  normally  possess,  retains, 
Lthough  in  the  solid  form,  the  properties  of  a  liquid :  in  cer- 
tain cases  it  retains  softness  and  plasticity,  and  in  all  an  amor- 
phous and  vitreous  structure,  a  greater  solubility,  and  a  less 
considerable  resistance  to  chemical  agents.  Another  portion 
(the  external  pellicle,  the  tempered  exterior)  retains,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  lower  latent  heat^  aud  presents  different  properties. 

This  view,  whether  it  be  adopted  or  not  (and  there  are  many 
facta  which  misht  be  cited  in  ita  aupport, — the  well-known  ex- 
perimenta  of  M.  Mitacherlidi  and  of  VL  Begnaolt,  my  own 
rescarchea*,  the  researches  of  M.  Favref*  &c.),  led  me  to  the 
discovery  of  inmhible  9ulphur.  I  first  prepared  this  body  by 
the  direct  tempering  of  sulphur;  and  by  the  application  of  this 
principle  I  was  led  to  think  that/Zowr  of  sulphur  being  obtained 
by  rapid  cooling,  and  in  a  minute  state  of  division,  must  have  a 
larger  tempered  surface,  and  consequently  the  largest  quantity 
of  insoluble  sulphur, — which  was  actually  found  to  be  the  case. 

*  Comptes  Rendtts,  vol.  xxv.  p.  857  ;  vol.  xxvi.  p.  1 16;  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  634 
and  561 ;  aad  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  94, 
t  Awn,  dsr  Pikemi.  foL  xztr*  p.344. 
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.  Sknr  eooling^  or  to  speak  more  generally^  a  atow  and  gradual 
mode  of  formatioii^  allows  the  molecules  to  become  aaaociated 
under  drcuin stances  in  which  each  takes  with  it  the  normal 
quantity  of  heat ;  from  this  a  stable  equilibrium  results,  at  any 
rate  under  the  actual  conditions  of  temperature,  la  the  case  of 
sulphur,  for  example,  octahedral  or  normal  t;ulphur  is  formed  of 
2*07  spec,  grav.,  which  is  quite  stable  at  ordmary  temperatures ; 
while  the  two  others,  soft  or  vitreous  sulphur  and  insoluble 
9f^kur,  become  more  or  less  transformed  into  octahedral  aulphur^ 
eiuer  spontaneonsly  or  by  simple  actiona  of  contaet. 

It  most  also  be  added  that  the  fourth  condition,  primMUe 
w^hur,  whether  prepared  by  fusion,  or  ciyatallized  from  a 
hot  solution  of  ether,  alcohol,  chloroform,  or  benaole,  &c.,  cor- 
responds to  a  condition  in  which  the  molecules,  although 
possessing  more  heat  than  the  normal  quantity,  maintain  their 
equilibrium  a  certain  time,  and  are  then  rapidly  changed  below 
a  certain  temperature.  But  the  curious  part  of  this  is,  that  this 
temperature  is  not  constant,  but  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
solvent,  and  probably  also  with  other  circumstances;  so  that 
this  phtenomenon  of  transformation  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  fixed  temperature  which  the  substance  obtains  on 
cooling,  but  rather  with  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  liquid  had 
assimilated  and  had  abandoned  at  a  certain  moment.  Lastly^ 
it  may  be  concluded  from  my  experiments*,  that  when  sulphur 
is  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  appears  to  pass  successively  through 
different  conditions  of  equilibrium;  sometimes  it  strongly  retains 
heat,  at  others  it  rapidly  uarts  with  it :  this  seems  to  constitute 
a  sort  of  rotation^  of  whicA  the  prismatic  condition,  which  com- 
mences at  about  109  degrees,  is  only  the  first  term. 

Among  the  very  interesting  researches  which  many  chemista 
have  lately  undertaken  on  the  properties  of  insoluble  sulphur, 
that  of  M.  Cloez  has  greatly  struck  me.  Some  years  after  I  had 
described  the  sulphur  made  insoluble  by  tempering,  MM.  Fordos 
and  Gelis  announced  that  they  had  obtained  an  analogous  and 
probably  identical  sulphur  by  the  action  of  water  on  sulphide  of 
nitrogen  or  chloride  of  sulphur,  &c.  M.  Cloez,  by  varying  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment,  has  produced  indifferently  soluble 
or  insoluble  sulphur;  and  headdsfy  ''It  is  thus  shown  that 
chloride  and  bromide  of  sulphur  produce  insoluble  sulphur  by  a 
rapid  decomposition,  and  soluble  sulphur  by  slow  decomposition,'' 
—an  evident  confirmation  of  what  I  had  previoualy  announced. 

I  have  also  been  struck  with  M.  Debray's  curious  experiment  J, 
in  which  he  reproduces  at  unit  prismatic  sulphur  in  bisulphide 

*  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  3  ser.  vol.  zhnL  p.  110. 
t  Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  advi.  p.  496, 
X  Ibid.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  576. 
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of  carbon  (which  neither  I  nor  M.  Pasteur  had  been  aUe  to  do), 
provided  that  the  liquid,  keaied  at  ktut  to  80  degreet,  aDdergeev 

A  auddcn  cooling. 

Without  farther  insisting  on  these  ideas,  wliicli  more  and 
more  confirm  my  researches  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
may  they  not  be  applied  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  which 
H«  Rose  has  treated  in  his  memoir  ?  As  he  justly  remarks^ 
fhe  capital  fiict  la  that  which  reaolta  from  a  research  of  M.  Schaff* 
gotsoh*  in  1846 1  that  ia  to  aay,  that  qaarta  in  ita  natural 
mode  of  occurrence  is  in  two  very  different  molecular  eondittona* 
The  one — ^the  crystalline  state — has  a  normal  density  of  2*65 ; 
the  density  of  the  other  does  not  differ  much  from  Thia 
notion  has  been  very  happily  developed  hy  M.  Rose,  who  has 
shown  th;it  these  two  natural  varieties  of  silica  have  not  the  same 
chemical  affinities.  The  one  variety,  comprising  vitreous  quartz, 
compact  quartz,  and  silex,  resists  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash very  energetically  ^  while  the  other  variety  (opal^  whether 
ealcfaied  or  not,  infoaonal  ailiea,  &c.)  ia  strongly  acted  on  by  these 
•IjBiitp*  I  had  also  ohaenred  In  regard  to  the  viimntM  quiri§  eb* 
tained  temper,  that  not  only  had  it  a  density  of  2%  like  the 
natnsal  amorphous  varieties,  but  also  that,  like  them,  and  per- 
haps even  better  than  them,  it  dissolved  most  readily  and alsioat 
completely  in  alkaline  lyes. 

This  latter  fact  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  expla- 
nation; doubtless  the  very  small  residue  left  unattacked  by  the 
solution  of  amorphous  quarts  in  alkaline  lyes  is  comparable  to 
that  whieh  the  eolation  of  the  external  coating  of  pieces  of 
ani^hiu^  or  even  of  prisma  obtained  by  fusion,  leavea  in  biaiiL 
phide  of  carbon. 

As  to  natural  opal,  it  ia  evidently  formed,  as  Beudant  and 
Klaproth  have  long  ago  shown,  from  the  gelatinous  silica  which 
is  found  still  soft  in  the  altered  Himgarian  trachytes,  and  the 
gradual  hardening  of  which  may  be  observed  in  the  suites  of 
specimens  in  collections.  Ebelnien's  infrenious  researches  have 
shown  facts  entirely  analogous  in  the  silica  rapidly  precipitated 
from  artificial  sofainona.  On  the  other  hand,"  aaya  M.  Kose, 
the  ailieie  acid  of  a  higher  density  which  oonatitntea  flint,  chal- 
cedony,  and  crystallized  quartz,  might  be  formed  from  a  perfeet 
solution  of  silicic  acid.  By  the  stow  concerUraium  of  thia  aoln* 
tion,  oryatallized  quartz  might  be  produced.^' 

Thu8,in  almost  all  cases, silicic  acidof  2*2 spec. gra v. maybe  con- 
sidered as  resulting  from  a  sudden  cooling  or  rapid  precipitation  t> 

*  Poggendorff's  Amudm,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  147. 

t  SiUca  of  organic  origin,  as  that  of  the  infusoria,  .is  doubtless  formed 
under  special  conditions,  which  cunaot  be  absolutdv  asnmilated  to  purely 
inorgamc  aelinia,  and  in  amy  respect  d^wrrsa  a  asp^ 
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while  silicic  acid  of  spec.  gt*av.  2*65  voald  in  all  oases  be  the 
product  of  slow  and  gradual  actions. 

The  concurrence  of  the  two  facts  may  be  readily  understood ; 
gelatinous  silica^  cemented  by  solidified  silica,  would  have  a  den* 
aity  intermediate  between  the  two. 

-  M.  Rose  rightly  remarks  that  none  of  the  natural  varieties  of 

J[iiavCi  of  the  density  2*2  appear  to  owe  theur  moleoular  state  to 
anoD*   And  aa  tne  quarti  fdsed  in  the  laboratory  in  araall 
iNeeea  ia  always  vitreous,  and  of  this  low  spec^  gravity,  it  must 

De  concluded  that  the  quartz  of  granite  has  never  been  in  a 
state  of  igneous  fusion.  With  regard  to  the  felspar  of  granite, 
a  similar  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  expe- 
rimenters who  have  succeeded  in  melting  this  body  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  it  crystallized,  but  always  in  a  state  of  glass. 

All  geologists  will  understand  the  hesitation  1  feel  at  folloW' 
iog  this  able  chemist  in  his  discussion  on  the  origin  of  granite. 
Not  that  theqoestion  appears  to  me  as  it  does  to  him,  a»  a  Aorrtfn 
ime.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convineed  that  it  is  aa  finutfiil  and 
as  well  deserving  attention  as  any  of  those  whieh  are  oonneeted 
Krith  the  habitable  globe. 

I  cannot,  however,  l)ut  remark  that  the  foregoing  conclusions 
cannot  be  legitimately  deduced  from  the  negative  facts  observed 
in  the  laboratory.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  if  any  one 
had  thus  argued  when  I  passed  over  the  lava  of  Arso,  which 
burst  out  in  1806  in  the  Island  of  Ischia,  and  which  is  full  of 
the  weU*known  l^eautiftil  fekpars^  it  would  have  been  diffienH  to 
convince  me  that  nature  has  not  been  able  to  form  fisbpar^  hj 
igneous  action. 

I  will  say  as  much  for  the  micas  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  those  of 

the  lava  and  scoria  of  the  Laaeher  See ;  and,  supposing  even  that 
they  did  not  contain  a  trace  of  fluorine,  an  element  so  variable  in 
the  micas  of  granite,  nor  the  small  quantity  of  water  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  very  problematical  in  most  cases,  I  should  boldly 
conclude  that  if  the  mica  has  in  the  above  ca^s  au  eruptive 
origin  (and  for  a  geologist  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt), 
the  micas  of  granite  have  also  been  formed  in  the  same  maimer. 

llhia  kind  «  negative  argument  cannot  therefore  be  used  to 
combat  the  eruptive  origin  of  two  of  the  elements  of  granite. 
There  remains  quartz :  M.  Rose  (after  many  able  chemists,  an4 
particularly  MM.  FuohsiMid  J^ischofi)  o^rs  seyeral  objections  to 
its  eruptive  origm. 

The  first  depends  upon  the  negative  results  of  the  laboratory 
^that  a  glass,  and  not  a  crystalline  quartz,  is  always  obtained  by 

•  Bv  felspar  I  understand  orthose,  which  is  the  prevalent  felspar  in  gra- 
nite. What  I  say  is  much  more  true  for  oli^oclase,  and  more  espe^sUy  tOK 
Labiadorite,  wbieh  is  so  sb«DidsB%  Ibnad  m  moton  bwas. 
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fusion.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  absolute 
difference  of  physical  conditions  between  a  few  grammes  of  this 
quartz  fused  and  immediately  cooled, and  masses  of  the  substance 
imbedded  in  a  granite  block.  If  it  be  objected  that  in  no  case 
in  nature^  not  even  in  granitic  veins  of  small  dimensions,  which 
are  in  eonditions  most  resembling  those  of  the  labon- 
tory,  has  quarts  been  found  in  a  vitreous  eondition,  it  might  be 
answered  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  limits  to  the  stli« 
bility  of  quartz  in  this  condition.  If,  as  I  think,  the  vitreous 
state  is  an  abnormal  condition  for  all  bodies  capable  of  acquiring 
it* — a  state  in  which  the  molecules  arc  retained  at  too  great 
distances  from  each  other  by  an  excess  of  latent  heat^ — each  of 
them  ought  to  tend  to  still  further  removal,  in  order  to  obtain 
position  of  stable  equiUbrium,  which  is  in  fact  the  crystalline 
state.  This  is  well  seen  in  sulphur,  arsenious  acid,  &c.  I  have 
shown  that  soft  sulphnr  left  to  itself^  although  gradually  ap- 
proaehing  oetahedral  sulphur  nearer  and  nearer,  had  not  beeome 
changed  into  that  state  even  after  several  years :  this  was  per« 
oqitible  horn  the  differences  of  daiiity.  But  inasmuch  as  taeie 
are  necessary  limits  to  the  operation,  we  see  that  by  prolonging 
the  experiment  as  long  as  we  like,  we  could  never  affirm  that  the 
change  was  complete.  Can  it  not  be  conceived  that  the  quartz 
of  granite  (originally  vitreous  like  sulphur,  like  vitreous  arse- 
nious acid,  like  ordinary  glass)  has  undergone,  after  a  long  time 
and  under  fiivourable  conditions^  a  moleeiilar  ehsnge  whidi 
altered  it  into  the  crystalline  state  without  imparting  to  it  any 
external  geometrical  form  ? 

The  beautiful  experiments  in  which  M.  de  S^narmont  and 
M.  Daubr^  have  produced  quartz  in  small  but  perfect  crystals 
or  in  concretionary  masses,  are  well  fitted  to  explain  the  origin 
of  quartz  in  veins,  in  geodes,  and  even  in  stanniferous  masses ; 
in  short,  to  use  an  idea  of  the  first  importance  introduced  into 
science  by  M.  Ehe  de  Beaumontf,  they  explain  the  presence  of 
quartz  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the  phsenomena 

*  I  have  shown  {Comptea  Rmeku,  vol.  il.  p;  769)  that  the  propertiet  of 

»uperfusihility  by  temper  arc  far  from  belonging  to  all  bodies.  The  metals 
which  I  have  examined  (lead,  zinc,  and  bismuth)  have  not  exhibited  it ; 
nor  has  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  remarkable  that  alumina,  a  body  re- 
■embling  silica  in  many  respects*  is  entirely  free  from  it.  While  quartz 
presented  the  greatest  difference  in  density  between  the  ciTstallized  and 
the  vitreous  state,  fused  and  tempered  corundum  bad  exactly  the  same 
density  as  natmal  eorondnm. 

t  **  Note  on  Volcanic  and  Metalliferous  Emanations "  {Bulletin  de  la 
Soci^t^  GMogique  de  France^  2  &h.  vol.  iv.  p.  1250).  M.  Bemhard  Cotta, 
in  giving  a  complete  translation  of  this  memoir  {GemgstucUen,  4th  uart, 
18m>),  has  perfbnned  a  real  aerrioe  for  those  penons  en  the  other  sioe  of 
tbe  Bluiis  who  sie  inteieiled  in  these  qoestioiis. 
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of  erupHvity  in  the  manner  of  sulphur ^  at  the  limit  of  which  we 
find  the  mineral  waters  and  their  sources.  But  these  experi- 
ments do  not  directly  apply,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  case  in  wnicli 
qnarti,  like  that  of  the  gianiteB,  is  a  sabiitaiioe  ot^il^M  m  ihe 
maimer  o/  the  1aoa$.  For  the  solica  obtained  by  these  philoao- 
phers  has  always  been  eiyitalliied;  and  it  is  superfluous  to  show 
that  it  would  be  fidse  to  aaaiime  tliat  erystalliaed  silica  could  not 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

Supported  by  the  possible  and  even  probable  supcrfiision  of 
quartz,  M.  Fournet  has  endeavoured  to  explain  how  that  this 
body  in  a  great  many  cases,  more  especially  in  granite,  solidified 
after  other  substances  which  were  more  fusible  than  itself.  From 
well-known  facts,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  shown*  that  there 
was  nothing  improbable  in  such  a  hypothesis.  If  Mr.  Faraday, 
working  wifii  snudl  quantities  and  under  unfinrourable  oonditionsj 
could  retard  the  solidification  of  sulphur  by  nearly  100  degieea 
(its  fdsing-point  being  109°),  what  is  there  astonishing  in  the 
assumption  that  quartz,  which  perhaps  melts  at  2000  to  2500 
degrees,  could  be  maintained  in  the  soft  state  as  low  as  1000  to 
1200  degrees,  and  that  under  conditions  which  must  be  assumed 
to  be  favourable  ?  I  will  add  that  M.  Fournet's  opinion,  which, 
when  he  published  it,  was  only  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  seems 
to  me  to  have  become  much  more  probable  since  it  has  been 
found  that  pure  quarts  is  eminently  well  adapted  to  form  a  glass^ 
that  is  to  say  a  auperfused  substance,  and  that  up  to  the  present 
time  it  is  the  substance  which  presents  the  greatest  difference 
between  its  density  in  the  crystalline,  and  its  density  in  the 
amorphous  state.  I  therefore  cannot  see  in  that  an  absolute 
objection  to  the  eruptive  origin  of  granite. 

"  But,''  the  able  author  whom  I  contend  with  would  remark, 
"how  can  it  be  couceived  that  minerals  which,  like  felspar,  only 
contain  GO  to  G5  per  cent,  of  silica,  or  like  mica,  which  is  still 
more  basic,  could  be  separated  from  a  fused  masa  in  which  l^e 
granite  is  in  excess  ?  Evidently  this  body,  which  at  this  tempe- 
rature acts  powerfully  on  the  bases  which  constitute  these  mine- 
rals, would  not  have  allowed  those  substances  to  ojstaUise  out 
without  combining  with  them." 

To  refute  this  objection,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  assume  with 
M.  Delafosse,  that,  in  reference  to  minerals  of  igneous  formation, 
silica  plays  a  part  analogous  to  that  which  water  plays  in  refer- 
ence to  substances  formed  in  it.  In  the  latter  case  definite  hy- 
drates are  formed,  frequently  poor  in  water.  There  is  thus  a 
class  of  phenomena  in  which  affinities  find  thev  limits.  Further, 
M.  Sdiarmonfs  ingenious  ezperim^ts  prove  that  elevation  iA 
temperature  always  produces  a  tendency  to  dehydration^  even  in 

«  Loe.  cir.  p.  ia05. 
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a  liquid  medium.  Fcv  instance^  gelatinous  silica  entirely  loaea 
its  water,  and  becomes  deposited  as  ciystalline  quui  tz ;  and  a 
solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  deoomposes  into  hydrochlorio 

acid  and  anhydrous  sesqoioiidei 

My  brother  "(^^  in  his  reseaarches  on  the  pbmomena  of  diwo^ 
eioHon,  haa  cited  etiU  more  curious  facts :  oxygen  and  potassium 
not  only  do  not  combine,  but  at  a  high  temperature  cannot 
remain  combined.  In  tlie  presence  of  facts  like  these,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  silica  in  a  fused  state  hIiouUI  act  as  mui/ur- 
liquor  to  the  felspar,  only  combining  with  the  other  elements 
within  limits  appropriate  to  the  physical  and  chemical  pro-  . 
perties  of  the  gnnitio  bath. 

One  of  the  objections  which  M.  Rose  taises  against  the 
eruptive  origin  of  granite,  depends  on  the  remarkable  properties 
of  the  Bo-called  pyrognomtc  minerals.  M.  Scheerer,  who  has 
profoundly  studied  this  class  of  phsenomoiai  has  perfectly  well 
seen  that  to  found  on  them  an  absolute  argument  against  the 
eruptive  origin  of  granite  is  to  exaggerate  their  importance.  He 
has  even  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  solidification  of  the  rock 
has  taken  place  under  special  physical  conditions.  Indeed  M. 
Boae  himeelfj  who  first  presented  this  objection,  does  not  seem 
to  attribute  to  it  any  considerable  Yslne)  for  he  addsf,  "  It  may 
he  assumed  that  these  minendi^  more  especially  gsdolinite,  are 
produced  by  fusion  while  assocaated  with  granite,  but  that  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  atmosphere,  of  w'ter,  of  an  cle* 
vated  temperature,  and  other  influences  they  have  dianged  this 
condition." 

If,  as  M.  Rose  observes,  such  a  hypothesis  is  not  opposed 
to  the  ideas  which  he  endeavours  to  enforce  in  his  memoir^  still 
less  is  it  opposed  to  those  which  I  advocate. 

But  if  we  in  turn  examine  the  defence  of  the  partisans  of  the 
Ncptunisn  origin  of  granite];,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  division 
of  the  different  acid  and  basic  elements,  between  the  micas 
and  the  felspars  ?  Why  should  there  be  formed  at  one  time 
two  micas  ?  and  more  especially  two  felspathic  minerals  having 
two  formulae  essentially  different,  orthose  and  oligoclase  ? 
Evidently  nothing  that  takes  ])lace  in  our  laboratory  solutions 
can  give  the  key  to  these  natural  pha3uomcna.  Let  us  admit, 
then,  that  between  the  diilcrcut  elements  of  the  rocks  there 

*  Comptes  Rendia,ro\.  xlv.  p.  489 ;  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xn,  p.  616. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xix.  p.  39. 

X  I  use  the  ezpreMion  Neptunian  <mgin  employed  by  M.  Rose,  and  not 
that  of  aqueous  origin.  The  latter,  Ih  fact,  cannot  be  the  antithesis  of 
plulonic  or  eruptive  origin.  1  shall  show  further,  that  not  only  is  water 
present  in  eruptive  phaBnomena,  but  there  it  aetratty  no  efoptkm  in  which 
It  doM  not  play  an  miportant  diemiesl  part. 
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it  a  v^ry  niilplUur  and  oomplieatcd  cqtiiUbriaiiiy  wbl  idn  of 
whidi  nay  in  womn  measure  be  obtained  if  we  represent  it 
by  ft  certain  number  of  indetemunate  eqaations^  for  ibm  soli^ 

tion  of  which  one  condition  ia  wanting.  But  this  condition 
must  be  gottght  fqr  in  the  study  of  the  phanomena  of  igneous 
ftision. 

M.  llose  justly  recommends  geologists  not  to  advance^  Without 
weighty  and  powerful  motives,  hypotheses  which  are  in  contra^ 
diction  with  the  known  laws  of  chemistry.  But  may  not 
geologists  well  reoommend  cbemisti.  who  bring  to  tbeie  dmcult 
qoektiiHUi  iha  aid  of  their  special  knowledge,  to  tabmit  their 
aolntions  to  the  control  natural  fkets?  Howem  ingenious 
theae  acdntlolia  may  be,  whatever  support  they  may  find  in 
laboratory  experiments,  the  first  and  indispensable  condition  of 
their  adoption  by  a  naturalist  would  be  their  agreement  with 
observed  facts. 

But  there  are  fundamental  analogies,  which  no  geologist  since 
Hutton  has  refused  to  recognize,  between  the  oldest  granite  and 
the  most  recent  eruptive  rocks,  the  volcanic  lavas,  ^is  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  any  one  who  has  seen,  or  haa  eiren  moe^ 
read  a  deaeription  of  a  flow  of  Veauviua  or  Etaa,  of  the  amph^ 
genie  or  doleritic  veins  of  the  Somma  or  of  the  Val  del  Bove ; 
the  trap-dykes  and  melaphyr  of  Sootiand  or  of  the  Palatinate ; 
the  Elvan  of  Cornwall ;  the  quartziferous  porphyry  of  Saxony  or 
of  Morvan ;  lastly,  some  of  the  granitic  veins  so  frequently  met 
with  in  the  latter  places,  and  in  innumerable  others. 

It  is  true  that  these  general  analogies  of  formation,  the 
establishment  of  which  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  end  of 
the  last  centuryi  do  not  amount  to  an  absolute  similitude :  the 
mineral  elementa,  fat  example,  vary  from  one  group  of  rod^a  to 
anottier»  The  preaenoe  of  quarts,  especially,  has  not  been  observed 
in  any  true  flow  of  lava,  but  it  exists  m  the  trach3rtes  of  the 
Siebengebirge  and  of  Mont^Dore :  I  have  found  it  iu  the  dole- 
ritic rocks  of  Guadaloupe ;  some  considerable  tracts  of  this  latter 
island,  and  of  Martinique,  are  covered  with  a  reddish  earthy  crilst 
which  is  full  of  innumerable  fragments  of  transparent  quarts, 
arising,  like  it,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  volcanic  rocks.  It 
likewise  occurs  with  Labradorite  in  the  doleritic  trachyte  which 
oonatitniea  the  eone  of  the  Soufln^  And  atnee  the  density  of 
this  quarts  ia  S*65,  we  cannot  attribute  to  it  an  origin  analogooa 
to  that  of  the  opals  of  Hungary.  Thus  st^  by  step  we  sueoead 
in  finding  quarts  in  formations  which,  by  their  age, by  their  nature, 
and  tnode  of  occurrence,  are  neareat  to  the  lavas  which  have 
flowed  under  our  own  eyes.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  establishing 
a  comparison  between  the  conditions  under  which  are  formed  the 
crystals  an  agglomeration  of  which  constitutes  the  rock,  mone 
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especially  when  we  find  thai  the  predominant  mineral  in  the 
Veauvian  lavas  is  amphigene,  a  substance  resembling  qnarti  in 

its  infusibility.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  in  such  a  case  we 
witness  the  more  or  less  rapid  transformation  of  a  melted  or 
viscous  magma  (certainly,  as  M.  Durocher  remarks,  more  fusible 
than  the  most  refractory  of  the  minerals  which  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  it)  into  a  solid  rock  almost  entirely  composed  of 
crystalline  elements  ?  Truly  it  is  pre-eminently  an  eruptive  act ; 
for  it  is  one  by  definition.  Bnt  at  the  same  that  these  streams 
of  liquefied  earth,  as  M.  Hnmboldt  calls  them^  escape  from  the 
volcano,  bodies  of  quite  a  different  nature  are  also  disengaged, — 
alkaline  and  metallic  chlorideSj  a  small  quantity  of  sulphates  and 
phosphates,  then  at  various  intervals  of  time  and  place  hydro- 
chloric, sulphurous,  hydrosulphurous,  and  carbonic  acids,  but 
more  especially  aqueous  vapour.  The  latter  rises  from  the 
lava  many  years  after  its  eruption ;  and  any  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed day  by  day,  step  by  step,  the  chemical  phsenomena  of 
lava  in  motion^  can  hm  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  water. 
Like  other  snhftsnces,  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  magma; 
and  like  them  it  separates  at  a  given  moment,  in  proportion  as 
the  internal  reactions  of  the  incandescent  mass  are  afiected*. 

As  far  as  I  know,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  in  the  memoir  pre- 
viously quoted,  was  the  first  to  establish  this  kind  of  preliminary 
solution  of  water  and  of  salts  in  incandescent  lavas.  He  rightly 
refers  it  to  certain  phaenomena  which  are  readily  reproduced  in 
the  laboratory,  such  as  the  spitting  of  silver,  the  experiments 
on  the  spheroidal  state  of  bodies,  &c.  It  may  be  added,  that 
'  the  properties  of  obsidian  and  its  artificial  transformation  into 
pumice  furmsh  also  an  indisputable  proof  of  this  fiBust. 

But  these  gaseous  exhalations  which  accompany  lava  do  not 
disappear  without  leaving  some  traces.  The  more  or  less  com- 
plicated reactions  which  are  set  up  between  their  elements  and 
those  of  the  rock  or  of  the  atmosphere  produce  the  chlorides  of 
iron,  of  copper,  of  cobalt,  of  lead,  specular  iron,  and  protoxide  of 
iron,  oxide  of  copper,  alkaline  sulphates,  sal-ammoniac,  apatite, 
which,  in  varying  quantities,  doubtless  impregnate  all  modem 
lavas. 

If,  starting  from  the  eruptive  phtenomena  which  we  may  daily 
witness^  we  pursue  the  snalogy  to  the  older  rodcs,  to  the 
granites^  is  it  possible  not  to  admit,  with  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
the  existenoe  of  gramHe  Jwnaraka,  which  sq»arating  from  the 

*  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  powerful  columns  of  aqueous 
vapour  which  cause  the  esploeiont,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  first  act  of 

all  great  eruptions,  are  only  emanations  from  lavas  below  :  they  accumulate 
until  their  expansive  force  bursts  through  the  solid  crust  of  the  cr&t^ir^aad 
projects  it  into  the  air. 
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original  bath,  have  deposited  these  oxides  of  iron,-  of  tin,  of 
titanium,  these  sulphides  of  molybdenum,  topazes,  tourmalines, 
even  phosphate  of  lime — in  a  word,  this  pleiad  of  bodies  which 
Humboldt  has  called  tlie  penumbra  of  granitBf  and  on  the  forma- 
tion of  which  Daubree's  experiments  have  thrown  so  much  light  ? 

Here,  in  fact,  we  meet  with  quartz.  It  is  the  most  usual  and 
most  abundant  element  of  these  deposits.  It  constitutes,  so  to 
speak,  the  substance  on  which  these  varied  minerals  form  a  sort 
of  embioidery.  But  there  can  then  he  no  donbt  as  to  its  origin. 
It  is  a  result  of  secretion.  It  is  the  product  of  molecnlar  actions  i 
and  if,  as  everything  tends  to  show,  water  has  played  a  part  in 
these  actions^  this  water  must  have  formed  an  integral  part  of 
the  granitic  magma,  and  separated  in  the  state  of  fumarole, 
.  carrying  with  it  the  other  volatile  elements  of  these  reactions. 
Here  we  have  physical  and  chemical  circumstances  altogether 
peculiar;  we  have  a  key  to  the  explanation,  furnished  both  by 
ohservation  and  analogy,  and  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  take 
into  account. 

If  to  tiie  physical  properties  <tf  superjusible  bodies,  on  which  I 
have  dwelt  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  we  add  this 
intimate  association,  this  kind  of  combination,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny,  and  which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of 
|>articnlar  and  unstable  causes  between  the  mineral  substance 
and  water  or  other  volatile  substances,  why  give  up  the  expla- 
nation of  the  formation  of  quartz  and  felspar  by  purely  eruptive 
phsenomena  ?  Is  there  not  an  intimate  association  between  the 
two  classes  of  facts  ?  Is  not  the  faculty  which  a  viscous  body 
possesses  of  assimilating  liquids  or  gases,  related  to  the  abnormal 
assimilation  of  heat  which  constitutes  superfusion  in  viscous 
bodicB?  If  I  am  not  deceived,  so  lon^  as  these  delicate  points 
of  molecular  statics  are  unexplained,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
affirm  anjrthing  as  to  the  present  question. 

B^ore  seeking  to  explain  the  formation  o£  granit^  let  US  try 
to  account  for  what  takes  place  before  our  own  eyes  in  a  solidi* 
fymg  lava.  When  we  know  something  as  to  what  influences  the 
division  of  the  elements  between  the  small  number  of  minerals 
formed,  when  we  have  some  idea  of  the  part  played  in  these 
curious  phaenomcna  by  the  substances  which  gradually  escape 
in  the  gaseous  form,  it  will  be  time  to  attempt  the  question  on 
its  move  complicated  and  difficult  side.  Only  then  shall  we  be 
able  to  reason,  without  too  great  chances  of  error,  on  the  cause 
which,  at  the  most  ancient  epochs  of  the  globe,  and  under 
physical  conditions  different  perhaps  from  those  of  the  present, 
has  produced,  from  the  innumerable  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
dements  of  which  we  And  the  trace,  the  definite  and  stable 
equilibrium  from  which  granite  has  resulted. 
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XXIII.  On  a  new  Theoretical  Deterniination  oj  the  Velocity  of 
Sumid.    By  the  Rev.  S.  Eaansuaw,  M.A.,  Sliejfield. 

[Comtiiiiied  from  p.  41.j 

The  Triplicity  of  Sound. 

THAT  the  actual  velocity  of  violent  sounds  should  be  g^rcatcp 
than  that  of  ordinary  sounds,  and  that  the  velocity  of 
ordinary  sounds  should  be  greater  than  was  found  by  Newton, 
are  results  which  theoretically  depend  only  on  the  hypothesis  of 
finite  intervals  as  distinguished  from  that  of  continuity  j  but 
that  the  numerical  value  of  the  velocity  of  ordinary  sounds  should 
be  exactly  what  it  is^  is  a  circumstance  which  depends  also  on 
the  particular  law  of  force  according  to  which  the  molecules  of 
the  atmosphere  act  on  each  other.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  law 
has  not  hitherto  been  experimentally  determined ;  it  was  open 
to  me,  therefore,  to  assume  any  law  to  which  there  should  be 
no  a  priori  objection.  It  is  of  course  essential  that  the  assumed 
law  must  give  a  result  agreeing  with  experiment;  and  it  might 
have  happened  that  no  simple  law  of  force  could  have  been  found 
which  would  give  a  result  agreeing  with  the  experimental  velo- 
city of  sound.  But  not  only  did  a  simple  law  present  itself 
capable  of  doing  this,  but  the  law  which  it  was  found  necessary 
to  assume  is  seen  to  be  the  lowest  power  of  the  inverse  distance 
which  the  mathematical  expressions  themselves  would  permit  us 
to  try.  I  take  this  to  be  a  Strong  presumptive  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  advanced;  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  employ 
the  modified  forms  of  the  preceding  equations  which  this  assumed 
law  of  molecular  action  will  enable  us  to  introduce, — merely  ob- 
serving, in  doing  so,  that  the  physical  results  obtained  do  not 
really  depend,  as  to  their  character,  on  the  assumption  of  this 
particular  law,  but  follow  from  the  more  general  equations  also ; 
only,  the  malhematical  exoressiims  are  by  this  means  rendered 
shorter  uid  more  manageable^  and  consequently  the  results  more 
obvious  to  the  general  reader. 

C 

14.  Assuming,  therefore,  J'{z)  =  ^  the  last  equation  of  art.  6 
gives 

'Cm 
90' 


and  by  treating  equation  (7)  in  the  same  way  we  find 

..^.(i-£).y(i-i).   .  .  (10) 
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In^the  case  of  all  ordinary  sounds,  h  is  indefinitely  small  oot&« 
pared  with  and  the  last  term  (as  stated  in  art.  5)  may  be  De- 
lected. But  turning  our  attention  to  all  possible  sound-waves, 
itthe  last  term  may  not  be  neglected,  but  will  become  more  sen- 
sible in  proportion  as  X  is  less  and  less.  This  term  leads  to 
results  of  great  theoretical  importance.  For  if  we  eliminate  \ 
between  equation  (10)  and  the  reduced  equation  for  k  (3),  we 
obtain 

^.**=Vi;-v«   (11) 

which  expreases  the  exact  relation  between  k  and  v -in  the  case 

of  every  sound  of  the  non-violent  class  as  defined  in  art.  10. 

15.  The  symbol  k  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  executed  by  any  given  particle,  and,  being  so,  may  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  pitch  of  the  note  sounded.  This  being 
agreed  upon,  the  equation  just  found,  being  a  quadratic  in  v, 
shows  us  that  there  are  two  dijfercni  veiocifips  icith  which  a  given 
musical  note  may  be  transmitted.  The  equation  shows,  moreover, 
that  the  sum  of  these  velocities  is  always  equal  to  V ;  and  hence, 
in  tbe  ease  of  snefa  mnsiGal  notes  as  are  not  too  high  for  andibilily 
b^  human  ears,  one  of  these  velocities  must  be  indefinitely  small, 
amee  the  other  differs  (see  art.  5)  insensibly  from  Y.  And, 
further,  the  leng;th  of  the  wave  by  which  sound  is  rendered 
audible  to  human  ears  is  always  large  compared  with  h,  tbe 
distance  between  two  neighbouring  particles  of  air;  but  the 
length  of  the  second  wave,  by  wliich  the  same  note  is  transmitted, 
is  always  extremely  minute,  never  exceeding  2h;  and  conse- 
quently this  wave  is  too  minute  and  feeble  as  tx)  quantity  of 
momentum  to  aiiect  such  ears  as  ours ;  and  if  audible  at  all,  can 
be  80  to  none  but  the  most  minute  creatures  whose  existence 
has.  been  revealed  to  us  by  the  mieroseope.  And  if  any  doubt 
should  be  entertained  as  to  the  existence  of  this  minute  order  of 
waves  on  account  of  their  having  never  been  perceived  by  the 
experimentalist,  let  it  be  remembered  that  equation  (11)  is  exact, 
and  that  there  is  consequently  no  more  ground  in  theory  for 
believing  in  the  existence  of  those  finite  waves  whose  existence 
is  admitted,  than  of  these  extremely  minute  waves  whose  theo- 
retical existence  is  now  for  the  first  time  pointed  out.  Equa- 
tion (11)  indicates  that  one  kind  of  wave  has  in  theory  as  real 
an  existence  as  the  other.  I  take  it  therefore  as  proved^  that  a 
musieal  note  of  any  pitch  u  trammistible  with  tufo  Hffoftw  vdo* 
ctlMt;  and  that  ISAerem      ifwvef «V6I7  fio/tf. 

16.  Tet  there  is  one Mtentia/ difference  between  the  two  waves 
corresponding  to  the  same  note,  which  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing pfoportiesy  via.  that  the  length  of  the  ordinary  wave 

02 
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creases  as  k  diminishes^  while  that  of  the  other  wave  dmmiihei 

under  the  same  circumstances.  An  ordinary  wave  is  therefore 
essentially  different  from  the  other ;  and  the  difference  between 
them  may  be  made  to  rest  on  the  properties  here  pointed  out. 
The  second  kind  of  wave  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  wave  of  the 
first  kind.  They  may  also  be  distinguished  by  this  property — 
tiiat  the  length  of  a  wave  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  always  greater, 
and  that  of  a  wave  of  the  minute  kind  always  lesa^  than  2h,  the 
distance  between  two  partieles  of  the  aur. 

17.  Equation  (11)  shows  that  for  any  value  of  v  there  is  a 
corresponding  value  of  k ;  but  as  in  the  preceding  investigations 
k  was  taken  to  be  essentially  positive,  the  only  admissible  values 
of  V  are  those  which  lie  between  zero  and  V.  And  of  these, 
those  which  lie  between  V  and  belong  to  the  class  of  ordi- 
nary gentle  sounds,  and  those  which  lie  between  and  0  to 
the  class  of  minute  gentle  sounds. 

18.  Equation  (8)  teaches  us  that  when  the  sound  is  of  the 
type  which  we  have  termed  violent,  any  value  of  v  is  possible 
between  Y  and  od.  And  hence  the  conclusion  with  respect  to 
possible  vdocity  is,  that  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  (ransmUthiff 
$ound-waves  with  any  degree  of  velocity  from  zero  to  infinity.  But 
it  must  be  noticed  tbat  this  range  of  velocity  divides  itself  into 
three  essentially  distinct  portions ;  viz.  from  0  to  from  |Vto  V, 
and  from  V  to  X,  corresponding  to  the  three  distinct  kinds  of 
waves — minute,  ordinari/y  and  violent :  and  the  two  former  belong 
to  the  circular^  and  the  last  to  the  exponential  type.  And  with 
the  sarm  value  of  k  there  may  coexist  three  distinct  waves — one  of 
each  of  these  kinds— all  propagaiedwUh  different  veiocUUs,  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  communication, 
the  iripUcity  of  sound. 

19.  The  form  of  equation  (11)  shows  that  k  admits  of  a  maxi- 

.  ttV 

mum  by  the  variation  of    viz.  (It  is  easily  seen  that  it  is 

the  velocity  corresponding  to  this  value  of  k  which  separates  the 
two  classes  of  gentle  sounds.)    Hence  we  perceive  that  the  par- 

V 

Oelee  of  the  atmosphere  eamot  execute  more  than  ^  free  vibra- 
tions per  second. 

20.  Much  additional  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  results 
arrived  at  in  the  preceding  articles  with  respect  to  the  wave-pro- 
perties of  an  elastic  medium  like  the  atmosphere,  if  we  present 
the  relation  between  k  and  v  to  the  eye  by  means  of  curves* 
There  are  two  types  of  waves — the  circular  and  the  exponential. 
In  the  ease  of  the  former  the  analytical  relation  between  k  and  v 
is  expressed  by  the  equation  (11).  We  may  show  this  by  a 
curve,    we  take  the  different  values  of  kh  for  the  abacissie,  and 
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those  of  V  for  the  ordinates.    The  curve  . 
is  evidently  a  parabola  w  hose  latus  rectum 
V 

is        it  ia  lepfeaented  by  ABC  in  the 

figure.   A  C  is  =¥ ;  and  A     the  maxi- 

mtun  valoeof  ifcAyiaeqnalto  g  •  AC.  The  ^ 

magnUude  of  the  parabok  wfll  vanr  for 
different  ekatic  media,  but  ABu  will 
always  be  a  Hmilar  portion  for  all  media. 

In  the  caae  of  the  exponential  type  of     

wave,  the  relation  between  k  and  v  is  ex-  a~  k  u 
pressed  in  terms  of  a  by  the  equations  (7'); 
and  if  a  curve  be  constructed  as  iu  the  former  case,  we  shall  find 
it  to  be  of  the  form  C  D,  touching  at  C  the  line  A  C  produced. 
If  A  K  be  any  abscissa,  and  K  K  be  drawn  parallel  to  A  C,  then 
there  will  be  three  ordinates,  K  P,  K  Q,  K  R,  representing  the 
three  diffisrent  vdocitiea  of  the  three  corresponding  waves.  The 
fignre  therefore  representa  to  the  ^e  the  triplicity  of  soond. 

21.  A  M  correaponda  to  the  maximum  valoe  of  k,  which  ia 
exceedingly  enormous ;  but  in  the  caae  of  all  audible  sounda  k 
doea  not  much  exceed  20,000,  which  is  probably  amall  in  com- 
parison with  its  maximum  value.  Hence  the  part  of  the  curve 
C  B  which  corresponds  to  audible  sounds  lies  close  to  C,  where 
it  is  obvious  the  ordinates  are  all  nearly  equal,  which  is  the  reason 
why  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  all  ordinary  sounds  is  sen- 
sibly the  same.  But  since  the  curve  C  D  has  A  C  produced  for 
its  tangent  at  C,  the  ordinates  which  lie  near  to  G  will  differ 
aenaibly  from  AC  in  magnitude;  and  hence  a  alight  variatka 
of  the  value  of  k  will  be  attended  with  a  aenabk  variation  in  the 
value  of  the  velocity  of  transmission  in  thia  ease ;  and  we  may 
therefore  expect  that  the  velocity  of  a  thunder-clap  will  be  greatly 
different  for  amall  differencea  of  intenaity  of  the  electri«d  dia- 
charges. 

22.  In  considering  the  question  of  the  intensity  of  sound,  we 
cannot  but  tliink  it  depends  chiefly,  perhaps  entirely,  upon  the 
whole  momentum  which  reaches  the  car  in  a  given  time ;  and 
this  will  chiefly  depend  in  a  given  case  upon  the  velocity  of  pro- 
pagation. Hence  the  sounds  which  belong  to  the  whole  of  the 
eorve  A  B,  and  to  a  large  portion  of  C  B  lying  near  to  B,  would 
probably  be  inandibk  for  want  of  aufficient  momentami  efen 
were  there  no  other  reaaon.  On  the  contrary,  aounda  belonging 
to  C  D,  with  a  usual  amonnt  of  force  in  their  genesis,  will  never 
be  inaudible  from  this  cause.  And  hence  if  any  method  should 
be  found  of  simultaneously  generating  the  three  difl^erent  sound- 
waves corresponding  to  any  value  of  k  withiu  the  limits  of  audi- 
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bility,  aud  if  the  genesis  should  be  so  managed  as  to  begin  from 
i^ssO,  and  to  be  capable  of  changing  to  fresh  values  of  k,  then, 
from  the  b^;iiuimg,  sotmda  correapoDding  to  parta  of  the  conrea 
CB  and  CD  about  C  would  be  heard  together;  but  aa  the 
genesis  went  on^  the  sounda  corresponding  to  the.eurve  CB 
would  get  leaa  and  leia  intense,  and  thoae  correaponding  to  C  D 
more  and  more  intense ;  and  the  former  would  gradually  become 
inaudible,  and  the  latter  too  loud  to  be  borne.  Those  corre- 
sponding to  A  if  perceived  at  all,  would  be  most  sensible  for 
parts  near  to  B. 

23.  Hence  the  portions  both  of  C  B  and  C  D  which  are  appli- 
cable to  the  hearing  powers  of  human  beings  are  very  limited, 
and  begin  from  C  in  both  casea.  But  it  has  been  supposed  by 
Wollaston  that  the  Grylli  take  up  the  faculty  of  hearing  where 
we  lay  it  down ;  and  there  may  be  animala  which  take  it  up 
where  the  Grylli  lay  it  down ;  and  it  ia  thus  conceivable  that  the 
whole  curve  C  B  is  j^ortioned  out  among  different  orders  of  ani- 
mals from  man  to  the  minutest  insect.  But  the  curve  AB,  for 
the  reason  pointed  out  in  art.  16,  may  not  belong  to  waves  which 
affect  the  organ  of  hearing  at  all,  but  may  appeal  to  some  other 
sense,  of  which  we  are  probably  not  possessed,  but  which  is 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  minute  creatures  which  the  micro- 
scope has  difficulty  in  revealing. 

The  Analogy  of  Sound  and  Ught, 

24«.  It  is  admitted  on  cx])eri mental  grounds  that  a  certain 
degree  of  analogy  exists  betvveeu  sound  and  light;  aud  it  has 
been  conmdered  allowable  to  consider  the  latter  as  being  due  to 
the  undulations  of  an  elaatic  medium  conaiating  of  pfftidea 
separated  by  finite  intervds.  Hence  the  preceding  investigationa 
and  results,  after  the  necessary  alteration  of  numerical  conatanta, 
will  apply  to  the  aethereal  medium.  There  is  therefore  a  maxi- 
mum limit  to  the  number  of  free  vibrations  which  the  particles 
of  the  n?tliereal  medium  can  execute  per  second  ;  and  every  num- 
ber from  zero  to  this  limit  is  possible.  For  this  medium  also,  as 
ibr  air,  there  are  two  types  of  wave-disturbance — the  circular 
aud  the  exponential ;  and  three  distinct  classes  of  waves,  corre- 
sponding to  three  different  velocities  of  transmission  f<Mr  every 
value  of  k.  There  ia,  in  fact,  a  triplicity  of  light ;  and  every 
degree  of  velocity  from  zero  to  infinity  is  posaible  for  light  aa  for 
sound.  The  figure  given  in  art.  20  preserves  the  same  propor- 
tions for  all  media,  and  will  therefore  serve  for  light :  the  only 
question  that  occura  is,  what  part  of  it  represents  sensible  light  ? 
Sensible  sound,  as  wc  have  seen,  is  represented  both  in  the 
curve  C  \\  and  in  C  1)  by  a  small  portion  of  eacli  near  to  C  ;  but 
which  parts  of  the  three  curves  represent  sensible  effects  in  the 
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case  of  light  ?  Do  the  three  curves  all  repreaeat  light  T  May  we 
not  assume  that  one  of  them,  as  C  represents  heat ;  another, 
as  CB,  light;  and  the  other,  AB,  actinism?  And  if  this  ap- 
propriation of  the  three  carves  be  allowed^  what  part  of  C  D 

represents  sensible  heat,  what  part  of  G  B  Beiiible  light,  and  What 
part  of  A  B  sensible  actinism  ?  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  heat  will,  by  means  of  delicate  instnunents,  be  sensible  from 
C  j  but  the  moderate  variation  in  the  lengths  of  the  waves  of 
sensible  light  renders  it  probable  that  the  portion  of  C  B  which 
represents  sensible  light  will  commence  at  some  distance  from 
C ;  for  the  length  of  a  wave  is  represented  by  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  subtended  at  A  by  the  ordinate  which  represents  the  velo- 
city of  its  propagation.  As  to  actinism^  but  uttle  is  known  al 
present  to  guide  us  in  determining  where  the  portion  of  AB 
ties  which  represents  its  sensible  dfeets.  It  seems  ahnost  cer- 
tain, however,  on  account  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  ordi* 
nates  of  AB,  which  represent  the  velocity  of  its  transmission, 
that  only  the  part  of  AB  which  lies  towards  1^  will  represent 
effects  of  actinism  which  come  from  the  sun.  Those  represented 
by  the  part  of  A  B  which  lies  towards  A  travel  too  slowly  to 
reach  us,  and  must  be,  besides,  extremely  feeble.  Judging  then 
on  these  principles,  we  conclude  that,  roughly  speaking,  the 
part  of  CD  beginning  from  C  represents  sensible  heat;  the 
middle  qfCB  sensible  light ;  snd  the  part  of  AB  iiMr  to  B  sen- 
sible actinism.  And  this  being  so,  it  would  seem  that  heat,  if 
moderate,  ouftht  to  be  found  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and 
actinism  at  the  blue  end. 

25.  If  the  process  by  which  the  temperature  of  a  body  is 
raised  be  such  as  to  give  rise  to  each  of  the  three  sets  of  waves 
which  correspond  to  a  set  of  values  of  k,  and  if,  further,  the 
process  be  such  us  to  produce,  as  it  goes  on,  larger  and  larger 
values  of  k,  it  is  easy  to  see,  after  what  was  said  in  the  last 
article,  that  the  heat  is  sensible  irom  the  beginning ;  but  not  so 
the  light,  nor  the  actmism.  But  as  the  temperature  rises,  and 
k  takes  larger  values,  we  approach  the  middlle  of  C  B,  so  that 
by*and-by  the  light  will  become  sensible;  and  this  will  first 
happen  to  the  red  light.  As  the  process  goes  on,  the  other 
colours  will  be  added ;  and  the  body,  from  appearing  of  a  red 
heat,  will  approach  to  white  heat ;  and  ultimately  the  actinism 
will  have  become  sensible  also.  There  is  nothing:  forced  in  this 
explanation.  It  follow^s  naturally  from  the  principles  previously 
laid  down,  and  the  general  results  obtained :  and  thus  the  con- 
nexiun  between  light,  heat,  and  actinism  is  shown  to  be  essentially 
due  tu  the  nature  of  the  elastic  medium  in  which  they  take  place, 
and  to  follow  necessarily  from  the  hypothesis  of  finite  intervals 
laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  these  investigations. 
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There  yet  remain  several  results  of  great  interest,  which  follow 
^  from  what  has  been  done  in  the  precediug  articles ;  but  they 
must  be  defemd  for  a  while,  as  at  the  present  time  other  en- 
gagements press  upon  me. 

SheiBeld,  July  25, 1860. 


XXIV.  Photographic  Observations  of  the  Solar  Eclipse,  July  18, 
1860.   By  John  SraxsK,  F.CS,* 

ON  the  occasion  of  the  late  solar  eclipse,  July  18th,  the  equa- 
torial telescope  belonging  to  the  Hoyal  Artillery  Institution, 
Woolwich,  was  through  the  kindness  of  Captain  E.  J.  Bruce, 
R.A.,  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  an  opportunity  thus  aflForded 
me  of  attempting  the  photographic  representation  of  the  solar 
diae  as  it  appesied  from  this  station  imder  die  several  phases  of 
partial  eclipse.  The  snecessfol  termination  of  the  day's  labour, 
resulting  in  the  production  of  twenty-three  photographic  im- 
pressions of  the  phenomenon  in  its  consecutive  phases,  appeared 
to  justify  a  descriptive  account  of  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus  and  the  mode  of  operating,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
possess  some  degree  ot"  scientific  interest. 

From  previous  experience  in  connexion  with  the  similar  event 
of  March  15th,  1858t,  when  the  same  telescope  was  employed,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  modify  on  the  present  occasion  the  dis- 
position of  apparatus  then  adopted ;  and  particularly  to  restrict 
the  admission  of  the  solar  rays  by  the  substitution  of  a  very 
much  smaller  diaphragm  for  the  large  aperture  then  rendered 
necessary  by  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather. 

The  telescope,  with  its  portable  stand  provided  with  means  of 
adjustment  in  altitude  and  azimuth,  was,  on  the  18th  of  July, 
erected  in  the  open  air  withm  the  enclosures  of  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Repository  on  Woolwich  Common,  and  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  all  the  appliances  of  a  well-furnished  photographic 
laboratory.  The  object-glass,  4  inches  in  diameter,  has  a 
sidereal  focus  of  77  inches,  and  gives  a  representation  of  the 
sun's  disc  measuring,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  *7  inch  in 
diameter.  For  photographic  purposes  the  eyepiece  was  removed 
from  the  telescope,  and  a  small  sliding-bodied  camera  adapted  to 
the  end  of  the  tube ;  it  was  then  easy  to  project  upon  the  ground 
glass  a  perfectly  defined  image  of  the  solar  disc,  using  the  means 
of  adjustment  which  the  camera  afforded  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  best  optical  focus ;  and  in  this  plane  the  prepared 

*  Commuiiicafted  by  the  Author. 

t  Ftde  Joumsl  of  the  Photographic  Society,  April  2\,  1858. 
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photographic  surfaces  were  usually  employedj  for  the  chemical 
and  visual  foci  had  previously  been  aacortamed  tobe  very  nearly 
coincident.  The  aperture  of  the  object-glaaa  was  now  stopped 
down  until,  with  a  diaphragm  of  *26  inch,  the  exposure  to  the 
powerfnl  aetion  of  diieet  vunlight  was  rendered  manageable;  and 
in  order  to  oeenie  an  easy  and  snifieiently  rapid  means  of  openii^f 
and  closing  this  small  aperture,  a  card  of  about  6  inches  square 
was  provided,  having  cut  out  from  its  centre  a  narrow  slit  of 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  nearly  2  inches  in 
length.  This  quickly  moved  by  the  hand  in  front  of  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  telescope  lens,  limited  the  period  of  exposure  to 
a  small  fraction  of  a  aeoond,  and  besides  made  it  possible  to 
regulate  the  interval  of  time  at  the  taking  of  each  pieture  accord- 
ing to  circnmstanoeB  at  tbe  moment,  which  were  occasionally 
varying  as  light  fleecy  donds  passed  over  the  face  of  the  son. 
Mr.  Crookcs,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  taking  charge  of 
this  part  of  the  apparatus,  was  provided  with  dark  glasses,  to 
enable  him,  by  watching  the  sun,  to  select  the  proper  moment 
and  judge  the  leng^th  of  time  which  each  plate  would  require  in 
its  exposure ;  and  he  agrees  with  me  in  preferring  this  system 
of  operating  to  the  use  of  a  iixed  mechanical  contrivance  for 
opening  and  closing  the  aperture  of  the  lens. 

By  proceeding  in  the  manner  indicated,  we  endeavonred  to  re- 
strict the  photographic  action  to  the  representation  of  the  sun's 
disc  alone,  and  only  in  the  first  and  second  plates  of  the  series 
was  sufficient  time  allowed  for  the  highly  mnminated  clouds 
around  the  sun  to  become  imprinted  in  the  camera;  althoi^^b 
faintly  visible  sometimes  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope,  their 
intensity  was  now  so  much  lowered  as  not  to  be  copied.  It  will 
be  evident  also  from  the  foregoing  description,  that  no  clockwork 
mechanism  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  apparatus 
follow  the  diurnal  motiou  of  the  sun. 

^  The  glass  plates  on  which  the  pictures  were  taken  measured 
2|  in.  by  3^  in.^  and  were  numbered  at  one  comer  by  a  scratch- 
ing diamond ;  they  were  cleaned  previously  and  arranged  in  thehr 
order  of  succession.  The  precise  moment  at  which  each  plate  re- 
ceived its  exposure  in  the  camera  was  registered  immediately ; 
Greenwich  mean  time  being  taken  the  same  morning  from  the 
Woolwich  Observatory,  and  kept  by  an  ordinary  good  watch. 

The  collodion  process  seemed  on  all  accounts  the  most  avail- 
able, and  was  that  employed  to  furnish  the  negative  pictures  from 
which  copies  on  paper  have  afterwards  been  printed ;  and  in  order 
to  guard  against  accidents,  the  silver  baths,  collodion,  and  the 
more  important  solutions  were  provided  in  duplicate,  so  that  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  preparing  the  sensitive  plates  in 
rapid  succession.   The  services  of  two  of  my  pupils  m  photo- 
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graphy  (non-commissioned  officers,  Royal  Artillery)  were  found 
extremely  valuable  in  conducting  the  fixing  and  subsequent 
opeiatioiiB^  taking  from  my  hands  fiie  plate  immediately  after  the 
development  of  the  pictuie. 

In  viewing  the  photographs  thus  produced^  it  may  be  stated 
that  several  of  them  leihibit  very  cleaily  the  position  of  the  solar 
spotS;  and  that  in  many  cases  the  lunar  mountains  are  to  be  seen 
sharply  defined  against  the  bright  face  of  the  sun.  A  passing 
cloud  rendered  the  "  first  contact "  so  imperfectly  visible  that  no 
opportunity  for  opening  the  camera  was  presented ;  but  the  plate 
representingthe  moment  of  maximum  obscuration,  and  the  phases 
both  immediately  preceding  and  following,  are  fortunately  amongst 
the  most  suceessful  of  our  photographic  results;  and  farther,  on 
comparing  the  present  senes  witii  uie  disc  of  the  snn  taken  at 
the  period  of  the  former  eclipse,  March  15th,  1858,  in  precisely 
the  same  apparatus,  the  diminished  size  of  the  image  consequent 
on  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  verj^  strikingly  exhibited. 

As  a  concluding  remark,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  unusual 
magnitude  of  a  group  of  spots  visible  upon  the  sun's  disc  on  the 
9th  instant.  They  were  readily  seen  without  the  assistance  of 
the  telescope,  as  a  dark  patch  situated  rather  low  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  I  have  succeeded  in  securing  three  concordant 
photographic  proofs  representing  their  appearance  at  noon  and  a 
little  later,  wmeh,  besides  exhibiting  the  principal  group  as  an 
aggregate  of  dark  spots  disposed  generally  in  a  horieontal  Kne, 
incticate  likewise  the  position  of  several  smaller  ones  irregularly 
distributed  over  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  only  visible  with  optical 
aid.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  distinct  indications  of  faculae 
arc  afforded  by  these  or  the  other  photographs  taken  on  the 
occasion  of  the  eclipse. 

Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich, 
August  2l8t,  IbGO. 


XXV.  On  the  Thickness  of  the  Crust  of  the  Earth. 
By  the  Venerable  John  Henry  Tratt,  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta, 

To  the  Editon  of  tie  PkUoeophicai  Magagine  and  Journal. 

Gentlemen, 

I ADMIT  that  I  did  use  the  principle  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Jellett  in  the  note  to  his  communication  in  your  May 
Number,  and  in  so  doing  was  wrong  ;  and  therefore  the  part  of 
my  argument  against  Professor  Haugliton's  investigation  in  the 
Irish  Transactions,  which  depends  upon  that  step,  falls  to.  the 
ground. 

But  this  does  not  affect  the  objection  which  I  bronght  forward 
in  two  of  my  commnnications  (May  1859,  p.  329,  and  October 
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1859,  p.  259),  viz.  that  his  investigation  docs  nut  concern  the 
question  of  fluidity  and  solidity,  but  only  of  densities. 

Even  if  Frofemor  Hanghton  knew  the  law  of  denm^  of  the 
fluid  nndeuB,  and  also  knew  every  eircumstanoe  regarding  the 
aolid  portions  of  which  the  crnat  is  compoaed,  ezoeptbg  only  the 
total  thickness,  his  equations  would  not  give  any  informatioo 
regarding  that  thickness.  The  constants  involved  in  the  ex- 
pression for  the  law  of  the  fluid  density  (which  must  be  two  at 
least,  except  in  the  impossible  case  of  homogeneity)  would  still 
be  arbitrary ;  and  his  three  equations  (the  two  appertaining  to 
the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  crust,  and  the  third  given  by 
the  value  of  the  mean  density)  would  involve  at  least  four  un- 
known quantities.  The  expression  for  the  thickneaa  would 
thus  come  out  a  function  of  one  or  more  arbitrary  eonatanta,  on 
which  the  density  of  the  fluid  nudeua  depends.  The  greater  this 
density  the  greater  must  be  the  thickness,  and  vice  vend.  The 
problem,  in  fact,  which  Professor  Haughton's  equationa  would 
solve  is  this :  if  the  materials  of  the  earth  follow  one  or  more 
known  laws  of  density  (for  the  density  of  the  crust  may  be  dis- 
continuous) down  to  a  certain  depth,  and  another  known  law 
below  that  to  the  centre,  what  must  that  depth  \)c  that  the  total 
mass  may  be  what  we  know  the  earth's  mass  and  dimensions  to 
be?  He  introduces  no  physical  principle  into  the  problem 
characteristic  of  the  different  properties  of  a  solid  and  fluid 
mass,  such  a  principle  as  that  whidi  Mr.  Hookins  introduces, 
viz.  that  the  fluid  parts  pressing  againat  the  aolid  shell  give  it  a 
preeessional  motion,  which  is  a  matter  for  external  observation 
and  measurement;  or  such  a  principle  as  this  (which  would 
suffice  if  experiment  had  determined  the  law),  viz.  the  relation 
between  pressure  and  temperature  which  serve  just  to  produce 
solidity.  Professor  Haughton  treats  the  question  more  mathe- 
matically than  physically.  He  shows  that  without  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  laws  we  cannot  have  an  exact  solution.  But 
this  we  knew  before  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  did  not  require 
Laplace's  analysis  to  prove  it. 

Our  ignorance  of  the  exact  laws  does  not  preclude  our  approxi- 
mating to  a  acdntion.  We  may  use  laws  which  a  priori  con- 
siderations may  show  to  be  highly  probable,  and  the  probability 
of  which  may  be  still  further  increased  by  the  results  they  lead  to. 

For  example,  the  law  of  density,  ^  is  a  highly  probable 

law  for  the  fluid  portion.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth 
took  its  form  from  being  in  a  fluid  state,  the  same  law,  both  of 
density  and  elliptieity,  is  highly  probable  for  the  solid  parts  as 
well  as  for  the  fluid.  1  think  that  the  Table  of  Deflections  of 
the  plumb-line  caused  by  variations  of  density  from  the  fluid 
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law  (which  I  have  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1859, 
p.  768)  tends  to  show  that  there  cannot  be  any  very  important 
departure  from  this  law ;  otherwise  they  would  be  detected  by 
comparing  geodetic  and  astioiioiiiicaliiieasiim  of  the  amplitndes 
of  arcs,  especially  wherever  those  mcBBiuea  have  been  made  in 
countricB  free  from  large  visible  causes  of  disturbance,  soch  as, 
in  this  country,  the  Himmalayas  and  ocean. 

Mr.  Hopkins's  solution  he  professes  only  to  be  an  approxima- 
tion— an  answer,  in  fact,  to  the  question,  Is  the  thickness  of  the 
earth's  crust  a  large  or  a  small  fraction  of  the  radius  ?  The 
consideration  of  the  geographical  features  of  this  part  of  the 
world  (the  largest  mountain  mass  anywhere  known  lying  on  the 
north,  and  an  unbroken  ocean  lying  to  the  south  of  Hiudostan) 
which  I  have  brought  forward,  is  for  the  same  purpose, — not 
to  attempt  an  exact  solution,  but  to  reply  to  the  question  I  have 
quoted.  J.  H.  Pratt. 

Calcutta,  July  9, 1860. 


XXYI.  Chemical  Notices  from  Foreign  Journals* 
By  E.  Atkinson,  PhJ),,  F,C.S. 

[Contianed  from  p.  143.] 

BERTHELOT'i'  has  described  a  new  hydrocarbon.  He  calls  it 
acetylene,  or  quadricarburetted  hydrogen.   It  has  the  for- 
mula C*  H*,  and  is  the  prototype  of  the  hydrocarbons  C*"  H**~*. 

Acetylene  is  produced  whenever  olefiiuit  gas,  alcohol  vapour, 
ether,  aldehyde,  or  even  wood-spirit  are  passed  throu^  a  red- 
hot  tube,  it  is  also  formed  when  chloroform  acts  upon  copper 
at  a  red  heat :  it  is  contained  in  illuminating  gas.  Ether  yields 
it  in  largest  quantity. 

In  order  to  obtain  it  pure,  it  is  formed  into  a  compound  with 
subchloride  of  copper.  This  compound  is  identical  with  a  red 
detonating  body  obtained  by  passing  the  gases  arising  from  the 
decomposition  ii  alcohol  by  the  electric  spark  or  by  heat,  into  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  sulichloride  of  copper.  It  was  discovered 
by  M.  Quet,  and  examined  by  M.  Bottger;  but  neither  of  these 
chemists  analysed  the  gas  which  is  Ubmted  when  this  body  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.    This  gas  is  acetylene. 

It  is  a  colourless  gas,  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  a  cha- 
racteristic disagreeable  odour.  It  burns  with  a  very  luminous 
fuliginous  flame.  Mixed  with  chlorine,  it  detonates  almost  in- 
stantaneously, with  deposition  of  carbon,  even  in  diffused  light. 
It  cannot  be  liquified.  Its  density  is  0*9^.  Its  formula,  C,'* 
corresponds  to  four  volumes. 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  Aprd  1860.    Repertoire  de  Chimie,  June  1860. 
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It  combines  with  bromine,  with  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  and  with  hydrogen,  to  form  derivatives  parallel 
to  those  of  olefiant  gas. 

Acetylsulphuric  acid  is  formed  like  ethylsulphuric  acid,  when  the 
gas  is  agitated  for  a  long  time  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  mixture^  satniBted  with  carbonate  of  barv^ta,  filtered  and 
evaporated,  yields  crystallised  aoetylsulphate  of  baryta.  If  the 
mixture  is  distilled  instead  of  being  aatoiated,  a  peeoliar  liquid 
is  obtained  somewhat  more  volatile  than  water,  very  alterable 
and  endowed  with  a  peculiar  odour,  and  soluble  in  10  to  15 
parts  of  water.    It  is  acetylic  alcohol,  C"*  0^. 

Acetylene  may  be  changed  into  olefiant  gas  by  causing  the 
nascent  hydrogen  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  ammonia  to 
act  upon  the  compound  of  acetylene  and  copper.  The  olefiant 
gas  thus  formed  is  mixed  with  hydrogen  and  a  little  acetylene, 

C*H«  +  H«=C^H*. 

Berthelot*  has  effected  the  direct  synthesis  of  iodide  of  ethyle. 
A  thin  sealed  tube  containing  about  20  cubic  centims.  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  h^riodic  add,  is  introduced  into  a  long-necked 
globe  of  about  a  htre  capacity;  the  globe  is  filled  with  dry  ole- 
fiant gas  and  hermetically  sealed.  The  tube  in  the  inude  is  then 
broken,  and  the  flask  heated  for  fifty  hours  to  a  tanperature 
of  100°. 

The  flask  is  then  opened,  the  contents  treated  with  a  solution 
of  potasli ;  the  product,  washed,  dried,  and  rectified,  yields 
about  4  grms.  of  pure  iodide  of  ethyle. 

M.  Cahours  has  publishedf  an  extended  memoir  on  organo- 
metallic  radicals.  We  can  only  find  space  for  a  few  of  the  more 

interesting  results. 

When  iodide  of  ethyle  acts  on  alloys  of  tin  and  sodium  con- 
taining 2  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  iodide  of  stanethyle  is 
formed,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  an  irritating  oil  smelling 
like  mustard.  It  boils  between  234-°  and  236^  C,  and  has  the 
*    formula  (C*  H^)^  Sn®  I.    It  is  the  iodide  of  sesquistanethyle. 

With  an  alloy  of  4  parts  of  tin  and  1  part  of  sodium  two  pro- 
ducts are  obtained.  One  an  oily,  limpid,  Yellowish  liquid,  whidi 
unites  directly  with  oxygen  or  iodine  to  rorm  oxide  or  iodide  of 
sesquistanethyle;  it  is  the  sesquiethylide  of  tin,  Sn*(C*H*)*, 
The  other  is  a  viscous  liquid,  stanethyle,  Sn  C**  H*. 

When  this  radical  is  treated  with  water  a  thick  oil  separates, 
which,  when  heated,  decomposes  into  metallic  tin  and  a  oolour- 

♦  Comptes  Rendus,  March  1860. 

t  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  5.  R^^oirt  dt 
Ckimie^  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 
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less,  mobile,  etherial  liquid:  it  is  distanethtjle,  discovered  by 
Frankland  and  Buckton.  It  is  not  a  radical,  for  it  does  not 
unite  directly  either  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  iodine.  Cahours 
describes  a  number  of  the  salts  of  the  oxide  of  stanethylc,  which 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  iodide  of  stauethyle  by  ammonia. 
They  are  mostly  obtained  by  directly  combining  the  base  and 
acid,   l^e  aalto  are  decomposed  by  tne  action  of  beat. 

The  MMfe  of  suqManethyle,  Sn*  (C^  I,  is  a  heavy  oil 
which  boils  between  235^  and  238°.  When  treated  by  iodine,  it 
gives  iodide  of  ethyle  and  iodide  of  stanethyle. 

Oxide  of  sesquisfnnethyle  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  hydrate, 
(C*  11'')^  Sn*  0,  HO,  by  treating  the  iodide  with  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  potash  and  distilling :  it  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms, 
which  melt  between  44°  and  45°. 

Its  aqueous  solution  acts  upon  colouring  matters  like  a  strong 
base.  Its  salts  are  soluble^  crystallizable,  and  possess  a  strong 
odour  \  they  are  obtained  by  treating  the  oxide  with  strong  acids. 

The  iodide  of  methyle,  when  treated  either  with  pore  tin,  or  an 
alloy  of  sodium  and  tin,  yields  similar  results  to  those  of  iodide 
of  ethyle.  Cahonrs  has,  however,  not  been  able  to  isolate  stan- 
methyle  and  distanmethyle  in  a  state  of  pnrity. 

The  salts  of  stanmethyle  and  of  sesquistanmethyle  are  ob- 
tained by  directly  combining  the  oxides  with  acids.  They  cry- 
stallize extremely  well.  The  salts  of  sesquistanmethyle  are 
isomorphous  with  those  of  sesquistancthyle. 

Cahours  concludes  from  these  researches  that  tin  forms  three 
definite  compounds  with  methyle,  which  may  be  written  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Sn  Me,  Sn«  Me^  Sn  Me«, 
SnAe,        Sn«Ae3,  SnAe^, 

which  correspond  to  the  oxides  of  tin, 

SnO,        Sn'Qs,  SnO«. 

If  the  vapour-densities  arc  taken  into  account,  the  formula  of 
some  of  them  must  be  doubled,  and  they  may  then  be  compared 
to  the  formula  of  bichloride  of  tin.   Thus : 

Sn'  Ae*      =  4  vols.  viqi.  Distancthyle. 

Sn*  Ae^  CI  =  4  vols.  vap.  Chloride  of  sesquistanethyle. 

Sn*  Ae*  CI*  =  4  vols.  vap.  Chloride  of  stanethyle. 

Sn*  CI'*      =  4  vols.  vap.  Bichloride  o£  tin* 

The  relations  between  all  these  compounds  are  seen  in  the 
action  of  iodine  on  distancthyle.    Iodide  of  ethyle  is  separated, 

and  according  to  the  proportions  of  ioclino  talen,  equivalents  of 
ethyle  are  successively  removed  and  replaced  by  iodine,  until 
biuiodide  of  tin  is  ultimately  obtained. 
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Magnesethyle. — Magnesium  filings  are  placed  in  a  long  glass 
tube  with  iodide  of  ethyle.  The  reaction  set  up  is  moderated  by 
cold  water,  the  tube  then  sealed  before  the  blowpipe,  and  heated 
for  some  time  to  120^  or  IW. 

The  erode  product  in  the  tube  is  distilled  in  an  inert  gas ;  and 
after  suitable  rectification,  a  colourless  liquid  with  an  allifteeona 
odour  is  obtained,  which  takes  fire  in  the  air,  and  decomposes 
water  with  violence :  at  the  same  time  the  hydrocarbon  H*® 
is  obtained.    It  decomposes  into  C'*  H**  and  H^. 

The  action  of  magnesium  on  iodide  of  ethyle  is  therefore  quite 
similar  to  that  of  zinc. 

Aluminethyle. — Aluminium,  which  in  the  cold  is  without  action 
on  iodide  of  ethyle,  attacks  it  at  100 but  the  reaction  is  not 
complete  until  180^.  A  TiBCous  liquid  ia  obtained,  which,  di- 
stilled in  hydrogen,  is  colourless^  and  possesses  an  odour  like 
turpentine;  it  fumes  in  the  air,  and  decomposes  water  with 
▼iofence,  producing  alumina,  hydriodic  acid,  and  a  gas  which 
burns  with  a  pale  bhie  flame.    It  boils  between  340°  and  350°  C. 

The  formula  of  this  body  is  C'MP^Vl^Prr  Al^P,  APIC^H*)^. 
It  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  oxygen  and  in  chlorine.  It  is 
energetically  attacked  by  zincethyle,  yielding  an  inflammable 
liquid  which  is  probably  aluminethyle. 

Iodide  of  methyle  attacks  aluminium  in  a  similar  manner. 
CRucinum  appears  to  have  the  same  comportment. 

Bauer  has  obtauied>li  a  new  isomer  of  aldehyde.  He  found 
thai  chloride  of  zinc  acted  with  considerable  energy  on  gly- 
col, producing  aldehyde  and  several  other  oleaginous  ethenal 
bodies.  ^Yhen  the  crude  product  of  the  action  was  treated  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  an  insoluble  ethcrial  layer  rose  to  the  sur- 
face, which,  when  dried  and  rectified,  was  found  to  boil  at  110°. 
It  is  polymeric  with  aldehyde  and  oxide  of  ethylene :  its  vapour- 
density,  2-877,  corresponds  to  the  formula  H^G*. 

It  appears  to  be  a  derivative  of  aldehyde;  for,  when  heated 
with  acetic  acid,  it  does  not  form  acetate  of  glycol ;  and  it  is  also 
produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  zinc  on  aldehyde.  Bauer 
names  it  acre>aldehyde.  It  niizes  with  alcohol  in  all  propor- 
tions; it  reduces  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver;  it  has  a  very 
acrid  taste,  and  a  penetrating  smell. 

Kiindig  has  examined f  the  action  of  chlorine  on  valerianic 
aldehyde.  When  a  curreut  of  chlorine  is  passed  into  valeral,  the 
temperature  rises ;  to  terminate  the  reaction,  however,  external 
beat  must  be  applied.   The  liquid  product,  on  being  distilled, 

•  Comptes  Rendm,  July  9,  I860, 
t  LiebVs  JhmuUn,  April  1860. 
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boils  at  100",  disengaging  hydrochloric  acid  ijas,  and  the  tem- 
perature gradually  rises  to  190°,  when  nothiuir  but  a  bhick 
residue  is  left.  The  distillate  between  140°  and  148°  consists 
mainly  of  a  chlorinated  derivative  of  valerianic  aldehyde, 
O^H^C1*0.  It  fonnt  a  crvitallised  compound  witb  bisulphite 
of  floda.  No  ehloride  of  valeryle,  €^  CI  9,  is  produced  in  tbe 
reaction. 

Wben  chlorine  acts  upon  valeral  in  the  sunlight,  the  result  is 
the  same;  but  if  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  the  crystallized  com- 
pound with  bisulphite  of  soda  is  not  obtained. 

Cahours  obtained  a  body,  chloraniylal,  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine upon  amylic  alcohol,  for  which  Gerhardt  has  proposed  tlie 
formula  CI*  O.  Kiindig  repeated  Cahours'  experiments, 
and  obtained  a  compound  similar  to  that  from  valeral. 

Hiibner  and  Geuther  have  published*  some  investigations  on 
acroleine.  For  the  preparation  of  acrolcine,  200  grrns.  of  glycerine 
were  treated  in  a  retort  of  20  cubic  centimetres  capacity  with  400 
grrns.  of  bisulphate  of  potash.  The  product  amounted  to  from 
25  to  28  grms.  of  pure  acroleine. 

When  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  is  mixed  with  acroleine^  a 
brisk  actiou  is  set  up  unattended  by  the  disengagement  of  gas. 
The  parts  boiling  below  100^  are  mixed  with  water,  which  precipi- 
tates a  colourless  etherial  oil  resembling  chloroform.  When  pure 
it  boils  at  84*^,  and  itsdensityis  1-170.  Its  formula  i8C«H'*Cl^ 
and  the  authors  name  it  chloride  of  acroldnef.  It  gives,  with 
ammonia,  sal-ammoniac  and  acroleine-ammonia.  It  is  trans- 
formed by  chlorine  into  a  crystalline  body,  probably  sesquichlo- 
ride  of  carbon,  C  CI®.  Heated  with  strong  alcoholic  potash  in 
a  closed  vessel,  it  yields  a  few  drops  of  a  volatile  liquid  which 
appeai-ed  to  be  CI. 

Aeroleme  and  ammonia  combine  to  form  a  white  amorphous 
body,  which  resembles  coagulated  albumen.  It  is  obtained 
by  dissdlTing  acroleine  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  gra- 
dttidly  adding;  an  alcoholic  solutiou  of  ammonia.  When  dried 
over  sulphunc  add  it  becomes  reddish-brown  coloured,  transpa- 
rent, and  very  hard.  It  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  and  is  precipi- 
tated by  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies.  It  forms  double  salts 
with  bichloride  of  platinum  and  with  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Analysis  gave  for  it  the  formulaC•2HlONO^orC'2H9NO^HO. 

Acroleine  unites  with  anhydrotis  acetic  acid  to  form  a  compound 
analogous  to  that  which  Geuthcr  obtained  by  heating  aldehyde 

*  Liebig's  ^-innafctt,  April  1860. 

t  Wortz  {Repertoire  M  Ckmie,  June  1860)  objects  to  An  nsme  as  lead- 
ing to  a  fidse  idea  of  its  oonstitution  :  it  is  not  a  combination  of  chlorine 

wua.  acroleine,  as  this  name  would  imply.  He  suggests  the  names  chloride 
of  ebloraUyle>  or  chloride  of  ally  dene,  meaning  by  allydenetbe  group  C*H^. 
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with  anhydrous  acetic  acid.  It  boils  at  180'^,  and  has  the  for- 
mula C;4H»0O8==CSH4O«,2C^H«O3.  It  is  deoompoued  by 
potash  into  acroleine  and  acetate  of  potash.  ; 

Wben  aeFoleine  is  trerted  witli  biidplute  o£  a  loliiiioii 
is  obtsiiied  which  does  not  poflsess  the  odour  of  aerokine.  It 
does  not  disengage  acroleme  when  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda^ 
nor  salphfuons  add  when  treated  with  snlphuiic  aeid. 

Freond  has  made  a  series  of  ezperiments't'  on  the  synthesb  of 
acetone.  Bj  the  action  of  ehlodde  of  acetyls  on  sincethylej  he 
obtained  a  hqnid  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  with  an  odonr 

resembling  that  of  acetone.  The  boiling-point  was  found  to  be 
between  77^*5  and  80*^*5.  When  agitated  with  a  ctmcentrated 
solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda,  it  became  warn  and  gave  a  ciy- 
stalhne  compound. 

The  formula  of  the  body  is  0^  9,  and  its  formation  may  be 
thus  expressed : — 

Zn  G«  +G«  H3  0  ClaZn  ClH-  H»  O. 
Zinoethyle.   Chloride  of  JSew  body. 

aoetyle.  y 

Chloride  of  propionyle  and  aineethyle  gave  a  body  of  tiie  com* 
positum  €^  Bl^Q,  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  with  Ihe  odour  of 

acetone.    Its  boiling-point  was  between  100°  and  101**  C. 

The  action  of  chloride  of  aoetyle  on  zincmethyle  gave  rise  to  a 
copious  disengagement  of  gaseous  products ;  a  liquid  was  obtained 
which  was  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  also  a  liquid  insoluble 
in  water,  which  is  now  under  investigation.  From  the  part 
which  dissolved  in  water  a  liquid  was  separated,  which  boiled 
between  56  and  60°  C.  It  had  an  odour  exactly  resembling 
that  of  acetoncj  and  gave  with  bisulphite  of  soda  a  compound 
crystallising  in  nacreous  lamime.  It  was  Ibund  to  have  the 
formula  ^  U^O,  and  is  consequently  identical  with  acetone.  Its 
formation  would  be  thus  exprnsed 

Zn€  H«+€!*  H«0  GlsZn  a+ G>  H<0. 
ZincflBsthyle.  Chloride  of  Aoetone. 

acetiyle. 

Fittig  has  continuedf  the  investigation  of  iMRa^on^},  the  body 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  acetone.  It  dissolves  in 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  clear  colourless  liquid^  which  when  heated 
became  turbid,  and  separated  as  a  yellowish  oil,  which  distils 
over  colourless  with  aqueous  vapour.  This  oil  has  the  composi- 
tion C^*H**0^  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  of  chlorine  on  pinakone ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
accompanied  by  small  quantities  of  substitution  products.  Eittig 

♦  Liebie*8  Annalm,  July  1860.  f  Ibid.  April  1860. 

X  Phil.  Ms^.  vol.  xix.  p.  117. 

Pm.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  20.  No.  182.  8^U  1860.  P 
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•  names  the  oil  pinakoUne.    It  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid^ 
"  with  a  pleasant  peppermint  odour.    Its  specific  gravity  is  0*8, 
and  it  boils  at  105".    Erom  piuakoliue  the  crystals  of  pinakone 
ooald  not  be  reproduced ;  and  Fittig  thinks  that  it  is  not  identical 
with  anhydrous  pinakone^  but  ia  iaomerie  or  polymerie  with  it 
By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  pinakbliney  bicklaropmakolate, 
Qi2  -Qio     Qs^  jg  formed.   It  crystalliaea  in  fine  needles,  has  a 
very  intense  odour^  and  attacks  the  eyes  violently.   It  boils  at 
.178°.    It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by 
water.    It  is  not  attacked  by  concentrated  caustic  potash.  It 
does  not  combine  with  alkaline  bisulphites. 

MM.  Loir  and  Drion  have  described*  a  method  by  which 
many  of  the  gases  may  be  liquefied  in  considerable  quantities. 
It  depends  on  the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  volatile 
liquids^  which  was  fijrst  used  by  M.  Bussy  in  (he  liquefaction  of 
ammoniacal  gas. 

In  describing  the  liquefaction  of  a  gas>  authon  have  generally 
contented  themadm  with  saving  that  it  .  could  be  effected  by  a 
certain  freezing  muctme,  which  in  many'  cases  has  a  lower 
temperature  thm  m  absolutely  necessary.  Hence  the  liqne&e- 
*,liqA  of  gaies  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  more  difficult  operar 
tion  than  really  is  the  case, 

13y  blowing  a  dried  current  of  air,  by  means  of  a  blowpipe 
bellows,  through  several  tubes  into  about  7  ounces  of  ether,  a 
temperature  of  — 3  i'^  C.  can  be  obtained :  this  temperature,  which 
is  reached  in  about  four  to  five  mkiutes^  and  cau  be  kept  pretty 
ccmsta^t  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutesj  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
•liquefy  a  considerable  quantity  of  eifanogm  gm^  By  regulating 
the  rapidity  of  the  air-current,  it  was  found  that  the  tempera^ 
tnre  cf  liqne&ction  is  — jl2°.  By  blowing  slightly  through  an 
ordinary  pair  of  bellowa  over  the  sur&ce  of  Uie  liquid  gas  it 
solidifies  immediately. 

By  a  similar  arrangement  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuroua  add 
may  be  liquefied. 

Chlorine  cannot  be  liquefied  by  means  of  ether  cooled  to  ~  34° 
C. ;  but  when  liquid  sulphurous  acid  is  substituted  for  ether  in 
the  foregoing  experiment^  considenible  quanlitiea  of  liquid 
dilorine  may  be  obtained. 

Ammonia  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  liqniid  state  by  means 
of  cooled  sulphurous  add;  the  minimum  temperature  of  whidi  is 
•—50°,  while  liquid  ammonia  boils  at  — 35°'7. 

When  liquid  ammonia  is  used  as  a  cooling  agent,  by  rapidly 
evaporating  it  under  the  air-pump  m  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid,  a  temperature  of  —87*^  C.  is  attained;  the  limit  of  the 
loweriog  of  the  thermometer  is  determined  by  the  total  solidi- 
«  Btt^^^^tn  de  la  8oeiit4  Chimqw,  p.  184. 
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fiettion  Irf  ilit  ammmiia.  Bj  tlmi  tempcrafciue  Loir  and  Dnea 
sre  able  to  liquefy  carbonio  add  iinde#  the  atoiOBphetie  pg&Mttei 
l?hfiy  bave  also  prepared  liquid  carbonic  acid  by  beating  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  placed  in  one  of  the  branches  of  a  aealeid  tube. 

Qn  cooling;  tlic  carbonate  of  soda  reabsorbs  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  authors  intend  to  investigate  the  physical  and  also 
chemical  properties  of  the  liquid  gases  prepared  at  these  low 
temperatures;  under  these  conditions  the  ordinary  affinities  are 
greatly  modified.  For  instance,  20  cubic  centimetres  of  liquid 
anunatiia  placed  bii  a  quantity  of  concentrated  sulpburio  acid^ 
ahoired  do  action  at  fbst.  Qraduallv  an  aetion  was  set  up  and  the 
Hquidi  ooinbmed,  but  with  madi  less  violence  than  ndght  be 
expected. 

The  temperatures  were  measuted  in  these  observations  by 
means  of  an  absolute  alcohol  thermometer,  the  fixed  points  of 
which  were  determined  by  means  of  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  and  of  that  of  about  2  pounds  of  frozen  mercury.  The 
temperature  of  the  latter  was  assumed  to  be  —40°  Q, 


XXYII.  Om  Poneelet'a  ti^itpraxmaie  Uneat  VahaHon  of  9mnl 
Form,  By  J.  J.  STLYBarnif  AM,^  FJt,8.,  Fnfimr  9f 
Maikmikiiie§  Mi  tkt  BayalMiUiary  AcaJkmy^  JFothriek^i 

MPONCELET'S  method  of  approximately  representing 
•  snrd  forms,  and  more  partienlarly  the  square  looia  of 
homogeneous  quadratic  fimctiona  by  Hnear  iunctioiia  of  thitS 
Tariables,  is  given  in  Crelle's  Jotamal,  vol.  xiii.  1834,  pp.  277-291, 
under  the  title  "  Sur  la  Yaleur  approchee  dea  radicaux."  By 
this  method,  as  applied  to  two  variables,  the  resultant  of  tyfcf 
forces  in  a  plane  may  be  approximately  expressed  as  a  linear 
function  of  its  two  components,  a  case  fully  considered  by  M. 
Poncelet;  and  tables  have  been  worked  out  applicable  to  this 
case,  which  ap|)ear  to  have  been  found  of  great  utility  in  some 
important  problems  of  mechanical  and  practical  engineering. 
But  the  illustnona  author  of  this  bcKutifni  method  has  left 
tbeory  imperfect  in  respect  of  its  application  to  three  vai^ablea. 

To  supply  this  alight  but  not  unimportant  omiaaion,  and  to 
indicate  how  this  more  general  case  admits  of  being  treated,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  the  approsumate  representation  of  the 
resultant  of  three  forces  in  space  as  a  linear  function  of  its  three 
components,  is  the  object  of  this  communication.  At  the  close 
of  the  memoir  referred  to,  M.  Poncelet  uses  these  words: — "II 
serait  inutile  de  pousser  plus  loin  cet  examen  (referring  to  a  dis- 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author,  having  been  l«ad  at  the  Ifofhemalieal 
Iwtioi  of  the  Biitish  AiaociatioD,  June  1860. 
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eufltion  of  the  form  W^^,  attoidu  que  dans  lea  applicationa 
de  ]*  mtoniqne  aux  machines  lea  ladieaux  de  k  lonne 
■out  lawment  k  eopiid^rer.  Nous  en  dirona  autant  de  oeuz  de  la 
forme  V'a^+i^+c^,  qui  repitenteut  la  rteltante  de  troia  foieea 
rectangolaires  entre  elles  et  ntnte  dans  Pespaoe.  D'aillenrBy 
si  Pon  connait  les  Umitea  eotie  lesquelles  demeurent  compris  lea 
rapports  des  composaiites  b,  c,  on  de  leurs  r^sultantes  par- 
tieliea  Vt^'^i^,  on  pouna  toujours  ramener  ce  cas  au  pre- 
mier de  ceux  que  nous  avons  examines/'  meaning  to  the  case  of 

Va^-k-  6*.    Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  clear  how  thia 

reduction  can  be  effected  in  general,  or  indeed  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  that  might  be  proposed.  For  instance,  if  we  have 
given  a  <:  +  c^,  a  >  6,  a  >  c,  I  do  not  see  how  after,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Poncelet's  process,  a* -f  +  is  put  under  the 
form  «fl4-/9  V'i'  +  c*  by  aid  of  the  limit  -<  v'i^  +  r*,  any  use 
can  be  made  of  the  other  limits  «  >  Z>,  a  >-  c  in  further  reducing 
this  to  the  ultimate  form  aa^a.'/3b-{-fffic.  Or  if  we  take  the 
still  simpler  case,  where  a,  b,  c  are  left  unUmited,  in  whatever 
way  we  attempt  to  proceed  we  shall  obtain  different  approxima- 
tions,  aecordtng  to  the  <nder  in  whidi  we  effiset  the  succesBlye 
tfeductioiiB. 

Furthermore^  in  those  few  exceptional  cases  where  the  process 
indicated  by  M.  Poncelet  leads  to  the  use  of  all  the  limits  given^ 
the  form  arrived  at  is  not  and  never  can  be  the  true  best  form,  de- 
fined as  such,  according  to  M.  Poncelet's  own  principles,  as  that 
which  within  the  given  limits  has  its  maximum  proportional  error 
the  least  possible.  Thus  M.  Poncelet  indicates  as  the  linear  form 
for  v^a^  +  6'  +  c^y  when  the  given  limits  arc  >  -|-  c*,  6*  >•  c', 
•96046a +  -3820U  +  -1 5827c,  with  a  maximum  error  textually 
quoted  from  his  memoir,  '0507.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the 
true  best  linear  form  gives  amanmnm  error  about  one-tenth  leaa 
than  this.  But  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  give  examples  in  which 
the  maximum  error  by  Poncelefs  prooern  should  exceed  in  an 
indefinite  proportion  the  necessary  maximum  error.  ThiS|  for 
instance,  would  be  the  caae  if  we  imposed  the  limitationB 

««+^>Xf«,  y«+««>X««, 

on  tsking  X  inferior  but  indefinitely  near  to  2. 

The  geometricsl  method  of  demonstration  given  by  M.  Fon« 
cdet  for  the  case  of  two  variables,  labours  under  the  incon- 
venience of  beginmng  with  a  figure  of  three  dimensions,  and 
consequently  does  not  admit  of  being  carried  beyond  that  case, 
although  the  result  for  three  variables  geometrically  stated,  when 
the  conditions  of  the  question  are  sot  under  an  appropriate  form, 
are  precisely  analogous  to  that  obtained  by  M.  Poncelet  for  .two 
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variables ;  for  whilst  his  construction  is  begun  in  space,  his  result 
subsides  to  a  representation  in  piano.  But  between  these  two 
cases  there  is  a  very  marked  distinction ;  which  is,  that  whilst 
for  a  surd  radical  with  two  variables  every  change  in  the  limits 
•  proposed  gives  rise  to  a  change  in  the  corresponding  linear  fonn, 
waxoL  is  nerer  the  case  with  a  surd  form  with  three  or  more 
Taiiables,  unless  the  limits  he  expressed  hy  a  smgU  Unear  in- 
equality  between  the  variables  which  enter  iato  the  surd  form, 
and  the  surd  form  itself.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  j/^^^-\-z* 
is  to  he  represeated  linearly  within  the  limits  z^-x^z^y  (for 
greater  conciseness  I  throughout  suppose  the  variables  to  be 
positive),  the  linear  representation  will  be  precisely  the  same  as 

for  the  jingle  limit  z  >  -/ay'+y*,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 

z—  */\  Vx^  -f  4-  <sr*  >  0  j  and  accordingly  for  the  problem  with 
three  variables  there  is  usually  a  prelimmary  question  to  be 
solved,  viz.  to  find  the  single  inequality  of  the  kind  proposed 
which  involves  the  satisfaction  of  the  given  limits,  and  is 
capable  of  being  substituted  for  them  without  increasing  the 
maximum  proportional  error.  This  preliminary  question  may 
be  fedncea,  as  will  be  seeo,  to  an  elementary  geometrical 
form,  and  is  strictly  tantamount  to  the  problem  following 
Imagine  a  pincushion  with  a  number  m  pins  stuck  into  it^ 
to  find  the  least  ring  which  can-  be  made  to  take  them  all  in, — 
a  problem  proposed  by  myself  some  four  or  five  years  ago  with 
reference  to  points  in  a  plane,  in  the  Quarterly  Mathematical 
Journal,  and  of  which  Professor  Peirce  of  Cambridge  University, 
U.S.,  has  favoured  me  with  a  complete  solution,  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  sphere,  the  case  with  which  we  shall  be  prin- 
cipally oonoemed  m  what  follows. 

I  shall  begin,  then,  with  supposing  B  to  be  an  integer  hon^o- 
geneous  quadratic  function  of  of,  y,  z,  where  ^y,  z^  B  are  sub- 
ject to  the linesr  inequality A«+By4-Cir—  V^B  >  0,  The  geo- 
metrical solution,  as  such,  will  be  seen  to  be  equally  i^plicable 
to  the  case  of  two,  and  the  analytical  representation  to  which  it 
leads  to  any  number  of  variables. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  find  a  linear  form  Ltr+My+N^ 

such  that  the  greatest  value  of  C^+^y+jjf^  —  i  ghall  have 

the  least  possible  arithmetical  magnitude,  without  regard  to  sign 
as  positive  or  negative,  for  all  values  of  a,  y,  z  satisfying  the 
proposed  inequality. 

It  is  clear  that,  as  the  entire  question  is  one  of  ratios,  we 
may  subject  x,y,zio  the  condition  expressed  by  B  =  l  without 
affecting  the  result;  in  other  words,  we  may  consider  y,  z  9a 
tibe  cbovdinates  of  a  point  limited  to  lie  on  tiie  segment  of  the 
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forface  R = I  cut  off  by  the  plane  Ajc  +  By  +  C-sr  =  1 .  Suppose, 
thePi  that  Xgr+M^z  +  N^r  is  the  linear  form  sought.  The  pro* 
poitiaDil  CRor  is  Itf?+My+Njr— Ij  so  tiiat  if  we  dfvir  the 
plane  L«+ My+N4r-«-l  K0y  the  enor  is  esprcmible  geometri- 
cally (paying  no  attention  to  sign)  as  the  quotipnt  of  the  pep* 
pendicplar  upon  this  plane  from  any  point  Xfy^sm  the  s«g- 

ment|  viz,  ^ ^^^^^   tj*  *  divided  by  the  perpendicular  from 

the  osigin  in  the  saine  plane,  viz.  — p- -     — —  »  Henoe,  then, 

the  geometrical  question  to  be  resolved  is  simply  to  draw  a  plane 
for  which  the  greatest  value  of  this  quotient,  restricted  to  points 
within  the  segment^  shall  be  the  least  possible.  From  this  it  is 
immediately  seen  to  follow^  that  the  portion  of  the  surface  cut 
off  by  the  plane  Lx  +  My  +  N^'— 1  =  0  must  be  a  portion  of  the 
segment  cut  off  by  the  given  plane  A^r+By+Gjir— ].ssO.  And 
its  actual  position  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a  principle 
generally  known,  but  which,  as  it  will  occupy  bat  ^  few  words^ 
it  may  be  well  to  deduce  from  first  principles. 

Suppose  there  are  +  quantities,  each  containing  the  same 
system  of  r  parameters ;  for  greater  brevity,  say  three  quantities, 
p,  q,  r,  eaeti  ftmeli<ms  of  m  same  two  parameters  \  :  let 
OS  eaU  the  greatest  of  the  <(itantities  p,  q,  r,  corresponding  to 
assigned  values  of  X,  fi,  the  dombumt ;  so  that,  aceording  as  we 
change  X,  /a,  the  name  of  the  dominant  is  liable  to  change ;  and 
that  we  wish  to  find  M  the  minimum  value  of  the  dominant 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  variations  of  p,  q,  r  in  respect  to 
\  or  are  never  simultaneously  zero^  and  may  be  made  positive 
or  negative  at  will ;  then  M  will  be  found  from  the  equations 
M=j!?=gr=r.  For  if  wc  had  M=;>  and  p  ^  q^p>'  r,  by  vary- 
ing at  will  X  or  /Li  we  could  make  hp  negative ;  and  consequently 
since  by  hypothesis  p  differs  sensibly  from  q  and  r,  the  domi- 
nant <i£p-{-op,  q+fy,  9*+€r  wonld  necessarily  be  less  than  that 
of  p,  q,  r,  and  thus  M  would  not  be  the  maximum  dominant. 

In  like  manner,  if  Mspsg,  p  >  we  eould  by  means  of  the 
equations 

SO  determine  Bp,  as  to  diminish  simultaneously  p  and  q  j  and 
thus  the  dominant  of  p'^e,  q-^ff,  r+3r  would,  as  before,  be  less 
than  that  of  p,  q,  r.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  any  number 
(r  +  1)  fmictions  of  r  variables.  And  if  the  number  of  func- 
tions should  exceed  r-|-  Ij^  it  would  still  serve  to  show  thfit  wh^ 
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the  dominant  is  a  maximum,  (r-f  1)  out  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  functions  must  all  alike  represent  that  dominant.  Thus 
leaving  for  a  moment  in  our  original  problem  the  case  of  three 
variables,  and  going  down  to  thst  of  only  two  Tukblesi  in  ^ivMeh . 
CMC  ire  hanre  to  deal  with  a  eorve  of  the  aeeond  oider  in  lieu  of 
a  fui&fie,  andue  to  suppose  that  a  segment  of  such  curve  is  eat 
off  by  a  right  line  and  are  required  to  draw  another  rig^t 
line  B  sudi  that  the  maiimnm  square  of  the  quotient  of  a  per- 
pendicular upon  B  from  any  point  in  the  segment  by  the  per- 
pendicular from  the  centre  upon  B  is  to  be  a  minimum,  we  evi- 
dently have  to  solve  the  same  problem  as  if  we  had  to  find 
the  least  value  of  the  dominant  of  three  quantities  involving  two 
parameters,  two  being  the  number  of  constants  required  to  fix 
the  line  B ;  those  throe  quantities  being  the  squares  of  the  fine- 
tions  whose  numerators  are  the  three  perpendieolars  from  the 
eortremities  of  A,  and  from  the  vertex  of  the  arc  cut  off  hy  B* 
upon  B,  and  their  denominators  the  perpendicular  upon  B  from 
the  origin;  nceordingly  the  line  B  must  be  so  chosen  as  to  make 
the  three  perpendicmars  in  the  numerators,  without  reference 
to  sign,  all  equal,  so  that  B  is  parallel  to  A,  and  bisects  the 
sagitta  of  the  segment  cut  off  by  A,  t.  e.  the  longest  perpendi- 
cular from  any  point  in  the  segment  upon  A. 

In  the  case  of  B  being,  as  originally  supposed,  a  function  of 
Vi  ^6  ^'^7  take  an  indefinite  numher  of  points  in  the  sec^ 
tion  of  thesurmce  Bssl  made  hy  the  plane  Ad? -f  By +Cxr—lssO^ 
and  the  summit  of  the  segment  made  by  the  plane  to  be  deter- 
mined L^-f  My  +  N£r=l,  and  may  show  by  tlie  same  reason- 
ing as  above  (there  being  now  three  parameters)  that  four  of 
these  perpendiculars  must  be  equal  inter  se,  which  proves,  to 
begin  with,  that  at  all  events  the  two  planes  must  be  parallel ; 
and  then  the  reasoning  applied  to  two  functions  of  one  parameter 
will  further  show  that  this  plane  must  bisect  the  sagitta  of  the 
segment  cut  off  by  the  gwmpUma  A«+By +Gr— IsO*.  And 

*  The  absolute  liberty  of  the  plnnc  sought  for  (Lx-fMy  +  Nrrsl)  to 
take  up  all  positions  in  space,  and  the  absence  of  singular  points  in  the 
segment  cat  off  by  the  plsne  AAf-|-6y+CiV=:l>  suffice  to  show  that  the  con- 
ditions of  variation  necessary  for  the  legitimate  application  of  the  theorem 
employed  above  are  satisfied.  If  the  minimum  dominant  is  not  at  one  of 
the  points  of  emialiiy  given  by  the  theorem,  it  must  lie  either  at  some  mi- 
nimum, or  at  aU  events  at  tome  aingular  point  of  one  of  the  Ibncdons  of 
the  system  to  which  the  dominant  belongs,  or  else  at  sonic  jiolut  rorrc- 
•pondiug  to  the  contour,  so  to  say,  if  there  be  one,  of  the  space  within 
which  the  parameters  are  contained.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  parame- 
ten,  however  chosen,  to  fix  the  position  of  the  plane  are  perfectly  inde- 
pendent, so  that  there  is  no  limiting  contour ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  tlic 
functions  representing  the  distances  concerned  from  this  variable  plane  have 
BO  maTima  or  minima  Talues.  I  do  not  (nor  ought  I  to)  pretend  to  have 
prownted  the  tfaeovetical  principtet  mvohed  m  the  limitrtaon  of  the.geDetat 
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we  have  now  a  geometrical  solution  of  the  qiiestion,  which  it  is 
important  to  observe  is  in  general,  hwi,  as  will  be  presently  seen, 
not  universally  applicable  to  the  case  when  the  limiting  relations 
of  X,  z  are  defined  by  means  of  the  position  of  a  variable  point 
limited  to  lie  within  a  triangular  area  upon  the  surface  K  =  l^ 
ivime  ndes  are  determined  by  the  traces  upon  that  aurftee  ot 
three  pfamea  drawft  through  the  origin ;  the  plane  drawn  throngh 
the  angular  points  of  this  triangle  will  then  take  the  place  ol 
the  plane  Aj?+By  +  Cr  —  1  ==0  in  the  preceding  investigation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  obtain  the  quantities  L^M^  N 
in  terms  of  A,  B,  C,  and  the  ooefficienta  of  which  is  an  easy 
matter  to  accompbsh.  Let 

and  call  f/,  (iche  coordinates  at  the  annuntt  of  the  segment ; 
tiie  equation  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that  pointy  whieh  ia  of  the 
Ibnn  Aj? + By + 0,  will  be  identical  with 

Hence  fl{ + — ^ 


and 


and  therefore 


1  P^(A^B,C)_. 
A<^>(A,  B,  C)"*' 


where  A<^  is  the  discriminant,  and  P(^)  the  polar  reciprocal  of 
<t>  [A.,  B,  C).  llencc 



law  of  equality  with  all  the  logical  rigour  tad  prednonof  whidithe  subject 
might  admit,  as  this  would  be  beside  my  present  object,  which  is  not  to  call 
in  question  the  pounds  of  admitted  truth  apphcable  to  the  question  in  band, 
hut  to  advanee  it  one  step  fhrther  in  the  direction  of  practical  applicatioii. 

*  We  see  from  the  above,  that  if  Aa:+By=l,  or  Ax-\-'By-\-Cz=\  be 
the  equation  to  the  chordal  line  or  plane  of  a  segment  of  a  line  or  surface 
of  the  second  degree,  the  ratio  of  the  perpendiculars  to  such  line  or  plane 
from  the  centre  of  the  line  or  snrfaoe  and  the  Tertez  of  the  segment  re- 
spectively, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  a  ray  to  any  point  in  the  segment 
to  the  portion  of  this  ray  produced,  intercepted  between  the  hne  or  sur- 
face and  the  tangent  at  the  vertex,  is  expressed  by  V  A :  V?.   It  may  at 
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and  the  perpendicular  upon  the  tangent  plane  is 

1  /  P 

Consequently  the  mean  between  this  andtheperpendieularnpon 
die  given  plane  is 

and  therefore  the  equation  to  the  plane  required  is 
80  that 

^''.^tpTT^'^'  ^=7ft7s^' 

La? + My + "Nz  being  the  approximate  representation  of  \^^{fe,y^)^ 
and  the  maximum  error  being  evidently 

These  Ksolts  are  perfisetly  general^  and  apply  to  a  quadratio 
fadical  of  an  int^er  homogeneous  quadratic  fonetioQ  of  any 
munber  of  TariableB;  thus  for  \/ ^{x,  y,  z,  i)  the  linear  repre- 
sentative Ibim  is 

and  the  greatest  proportional  error  is  still 

B  signifying  the  discriminant,  and  P  the  polar  reciprocal  of 
^(A,  B,  C,  D). 

For  the  sphere,  the  perpendieular  upon  any  tangent  plane 
bang  1^  the  linear  form  ought  to  be  that  obtained  ftw  the 
equation  A«H-By + Cs= K,  where 

\/A«+B»+C«   ^  V  v^A*+B*+cV' 


iinfe  sight  appear  strange  tiiat  P  should  be  of  the/omi  of  a  eoniraparMm^ 

(in  lieu  of  a  covariant) ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  axes  to  which 
the  line  or  surface  and  its  chord  are  referred  are  supposed  to  be  orthogonal, 
and  for  orthogonal  substitutions^  contravariauts  and  covariants  are  indi- 
stinguishable. 
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that  is  to  say,  the  i^ppraximatum  ia 

  2A  _ 

the  maximum  enor  being 

x/A'^  +  B^  +  C^+l' 

which  is  easily  seen  to  agree  with  the  general  formulie  above 

given. 

When,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  aj)plyinp;  these  results,  the 
plane  Aa?4-By  +  C^r--1  =  0  is  not  directly  given,  but  is  to  be 
lOiind  at  the  plane  passing  through  three  given  points  whose 
coordinates  ma,b,c  -f  a',  V,  c' ;  a",  V\  ^  reqieetively^  we  may 
use  the  equations 

A—  ^         ^  r—^ 
;Q'  Q' 

G  =  (c'fl"-c'V)  -h  (c"a~ca'0  +  (ca'-c/a), 

a   b  c 

Q=     a'  V  d 
ii'  c" 

But  it  may  also  sometimes  be  needful  in  practice,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear^  to  determine  the  plane  with  inmiediate  reference 
to  only  two  points  upon  the  surface. 

i 

'  Afp&cation  to  the  surd  form  which  represents  the  resultant  of 
ikres  forces  &i  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Here  'R=\/x^  +  ij^  +  z^,  and  R  =  1  represents  a  sphere.  Two 
cases  will  be  shown  to  arise.  The  first,  the  more  frequent  one, 
is  that  already  alluded  to,  where  a  limiting  plane  has  to  be  drawn 
through  three  given  points.  For  this  case,  using  F,  G,  H  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  have  immediately  above  been  employed, 
the  linear  representation  of  becomes 

2F      ,    2G  2H 
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with  a  maximum  proportiomil  error 

N  repyeaenting   

The  flfcond  caie  is  where  the  timitmg  plane  has  to  be  drawn 

through  two  points  upon  the  sphere  so  as  to  cut  it  in  n  eiyflle«* 
of  which  the  line  joinmg  the  two  points  is  a  diameter. 

In  this  case,  calling  the  coordinates  of  the  two  points  respect- 
ively u,  ^,  7;  a',  ^  7',  and  writing  aa'4-/3/3'  +  77'=w,  it  is 

easily  seen  that  the  perpendicular  upon  the  Umiting  plane  i» 
\^^~^*       consequently  the  perpendicular  upon  the  plane 

Lfl?+My+Nz=*l  Is  ^^X  +  yf^+^J-. 

Alio  this  plane  hein^  parallel  to  the  limiting  plane^ia  pwpcndi* 
euliur  to  the  line  joinmg  the  origin  to  the  point 

7+y 

and  theraforo 

L=,te^  M=^. 

P  P  P 

and  . 
that  is  tp  aay, 


so  that  the  Unear  form  required  is 

with  a  qwimnm  proportional  error 

\/a  +  \/l  +m* 

(ffi  is  of  course  identical  with  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between 
the  radii  joining  the  two  given  points.)  • 

The  conditions  of  ineqiulity  whiidi  obtain  betwe^  ae,  z  may 
be«  fmd  usually  wiU  be,  suoh  as  oone^nd  to  tiie  liputation  of 
t)i6  point     |r«  ^r)  to  m  viw  contained  within  a  tiiimde  Q( 
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polygon  upon  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 
Thus  take  X,  Y,  Z,  each  a  quadrant  apart 
from  the  other,  the  points  where  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere  a?^  +  y'+J7*=l  is 
pierced  by  the  axis.  If  no  limitation  is 
placed  upon  the  values  ijia,y,z  fnrtber 
than  the  one  throngliout  supposed  of  their 
vemaining  always  positive^  the  limiting 
am  will  be  XYZ.  If  we  suppose 

.  we  may  take  tan  XK = k,  and  drawing  the  small  circle  KK',  ZLM 
will  be  the  limiting  area;  if,  again,  Z<^v/^T7,  KK'YXwillbe 
the  limiting  area ;  if,  again,  Z  -<  k\/ x'^  +  y^,  Z>  Ix,  Z>-7ny  be  the 
limiting  conditions,  taking  tan  LX  =  /,  tan  MY=m,  and  drawing 
LY,  XM  to  intersect  in  0^  KK'  MOL  will  be  the  corresponding 
aiea^  and  ao  in  general.  Even  ao  simple  a  aet  of  eonditions  as 
Z>>«y  Z>y  it  is  seen  will  give  rise  to  a  quadrilaienl  area^ 
limited  in  the  figure  by  ZLO  M,  whenZL=ZM=45^  Thus, 
then,  we  approach  the  preliminary  question  to,  which  allusion 
has  been  already  made,  which  is  to  determine  the  least  circle 
that  will  cut  off  from  a  given  sphere  a  segment  containing  all  a 
given  system  of  points  lying  upon  it.  The  solution  is  precisely 
the  same,  substituting  arcs  of  great  circles  for  right  lines^  as  the 
problem  of  drawing  upon  a  plane  the  least  circle  containing  a 
set  of  points  given  in  the  plane. 

We  may,  in  the  first  plao^  obviously  reject  all  those  i>obita 
that  are  contained  within  the  contour  formed  by  arcs  joining 
the  remaining  points,  so  that  the  case  of  points  hing  at  the 
angles  of  a  convex  polygon  alone  remaina  to  be  studied. 
Now  if  we  confine  our  attention  even  to  the  simplest  case  of  a 
system  of  three  points,  we  shall  see  at  once  that  two  cases  arise. 
If  a  circle  be  drawn  through  them,  and  these  three  points  do  not 
lie  in  the  same  semicircle,  no  smaller  circle  than  this  can  be 
drawn  to  contain  the  three ;  but  if  they  do  lie  in  the  same  tsenii- 
cirele,  it  is  obvious  that  a  dide  deseribed  upon  the  line  joining 
the  outer  two  as  a  diameter  will  be  smaller  than  the  cirde  pass- 
ing through  all  three,  and  will  contain  them  all.  It  was  this 
simple  but  striking  fiust  in  tiie  geometry  of  situation  which  led 
me  to  propose  the  question  for  any  number  of  points  in  the 
Quarterly  Mathematical  Journal ;  and  as  Prof.  Peirce^s  exhaust- 
ive method  of  solution  has  not  appeared  in  print,  I  may  take 
this  occasion  of  presenting  it. 

^  Let  A,  Z,  B,  C,  D,  E  be  the  given  points.  Let  A  Z  B  be  a 
circle  whose  centre  is  drawn  through  A,  Z,  B,  chosen  so  as  to 
indode  all  the  others;  tiienif  AZB  are  not  contained  in  the 
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same  semicircle,  AZB  is  the  cirele  ie» 
qnixed*  But  if  A  Z  B  be  kaa  than  a  semi- 
circle, as  itt  the  figure,  we  may  first  reject 
the  consideration  of  all  the  points  con- 
tained between  the  arc  A  B  and  its  chord. 
"We  must  then  find  O',  0",  &c.,  the  centres 
of  the  circles  passing  through  A,  B,  C ; 
A,  B,  D,  &e. :  these  will  all  lie  in  the  same 
■tndght  line  0"  O*  Selecting  the  one  the  neanat  to  0,  say 
O",  we  deacribe  the  coneaponding  cirde,  in  wlndi  A  0  wiU  now 
take  the  place  of  A  B  in  the  former  circle.  If  the  points  A,  B^  G 
are  not  contained  in  leas  than  a  semicircle,  i.  e.  if  A  B  C  is  an 
acute-angled  or  right-angled  triangle,  ABC  is  the  circle  re- 
quired ;  but  if  they  do  lie  within  the  same  semicircle  so  that 
ABC  forms  an  obtuse  angle,  B  will  now  have  to  be  rejected,  and 
we  must  find  a  new  centre  as  before,  and  so  on  continually.  By 
this  process  we  must  inevitably  at  last  exhaust  all  the  given 
pomts ;  and  the  final  cbde  so  obtained  will  be  the  circle  songht^ 
nnleaa  the  three  pointa  through  which  it  haa  been  drawn  are 
diatributed  over  the  same  aemicircle,  in  which  case  the  chrde 
required  is  that  described  upon  the  chord  joining  the  two  ex- 
treme points  as  its  diameter.  The  solution  will  evidently  be 
unique,  and  (as  already  hinted  at)  merely  require  the  construction 
upon  the  sphere  either  of  a  circle  passing  through  a  certain 
set  of  three  out  of  all  the  given  points,  or  else  passing  through 
only  two  of  them,  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  radius  bi- 
secting their  joining  line. 

If  we  imagine  an  india-rubber  band  (aimilar^we  may  suppose, 
in  form  to  a  "  parlour  quoit  but  more  clastic)  having  the  fiieultjr 
of  maintaining  ita  figure  always  circular,  or  which  is  moreaimpte 
in  the  case  b^ore  us,  capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  the  same 
plane,  and  imagine  this  sufficiently  stretched  over  the  surface  of 
the  sphere  to  contain  all  the  given  points  (represented  by  very 
minute  pins'  heads  given  upon  it),  this  band  will  by  its  contrac- 
tion upon  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  however  originally  placed, 
imitate  the  steps  of  Prof.  Peircc^s  method  of  solution ;  and  after 
(it  may  be)  passing  through  and  quitting  successive  sets  of  three 
points,  come  to  a  position  of  ffe(mieirkM  egtdUbrium,mi^^ 
Its  circumference  contains  a  triad  of  the  given  points  lying  at 
the  anglea  of  an  acute-angled  triangle,  or  a  duad  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  one  of  ita  diametm 

*  The  annexed  is  a  more  complete  and,  I  think,  a  correct  account  of  what 
would  happen  to  the  band  under  the  supposed  conditions.  It  will  begin 
to  move  parallel  to  its  own  plane,  and  continue  so  to  do  until  it  oomes  in 
contact  with  one  of  the  physical  points  (call  it  A)  u]ion  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  Suppoang  that  the  position  of  equiUbhum  is  not  then  attained 
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The  ioUowing  olMerrtttion,  which  constitutes  a  Yatitable  theo* 

rem,  and  is  presupposed  in  Prof.  Peircc's  solution,  is  very  im- 
portant : — "Any  circle  beiug  found  whichj  either  passing  through 
three  of  the  given  points  such  that  no  two  of  their  joining  lines 
form  an  obtuse  angle,  or  which  described  upon  the  line  joining 
two  of  the  given  points  as  a  diameter,  includes  all  the  rcst^  is  the 
minimum  circle  which  containt  all  the  points  of  the  given  cluster} 
80  that  one^  and  only  one,  cirdecnrti  litiifying  the  above  aUef^ 
nathe  condition." 

It  may  be  instructive  to  prooeed  to  the  qpi^icatiou  of  the 
method  now  fully  eiplained  to  some  of  the  more  salient  cases  of 
inequality,  it  being  undci-stood  that  these  cases  are  given  to 
aiOTord  some  general  notion  of  the  precision  of  the  method,  and  . 
by  no  means  as  specimens  of  such  as  it  would  be  applied  to  in 
practice,  for  which  the  limits  I  shall  suppose  would  be  far  too 
wide  to  furnish  any  useful  result. 

JBv.  1*  X,  y,  irvnlmuted.  Hm  Hw  valoea  of  IS,  6^  QaM 
the  nunoi  detennuianta  of  the  matviz, 

10  0  1 

a  1  D  1 

0  0  1  i 

FnGas  Hsa  l^Qs  l^aiidthelmwMf  ipproiimaiicp  tgy^g*  -f-y^  -M^ 
becomes  ^^^^^  x  +  &c.,  or  (\/3  -  l)a? + (v^S  -  l)y  +  (x/S  - 

■1.  _ 

by  the  band  passing  at  the  same  moment  through  one  other  point  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  a  diameter  to  A,  or  through  two  other  of  the  given 
pomto  fimsmg  a  mm-obtnse-angle^  triangfe  with  A,  it  will  begin  to  rs- 
iwhe  (ahrayi  contnclipg  ibs  wwle)  about  a  tsngHit  at  A  to  its  fntersee^ 

tion  with  the  sphere  as  an  aaoii  vntil  it  meeta  a  second  of  the  jjiven  points, 
say  B.  If  the  line  A  B  is  a  diameter  of  the  baud,  cadU  ^tuBstiot  the  pro- 
\Am  is  solved.  If  not,  the  band  win  ^  on  ftirthor  c<mtraetiI^^  revolving 
meanwhile  round  A  B  as  an  axis  untd  either  A  B  becomes  a  diameter  in 
virtue  of  the  contraction  of  the  band's  dimensions  (and  so  the  problem  is 
solved),  or  elae  before  this  can  take  {^e  the  band  is  arrested  at  a  third 
point  C>  either  forming  a  non-oblDSe-angled  triangle  with  A  B  mad.  so 
solving  the  problem,  or  else  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  with  A  B  and 
lying  exterior  to  the  arc  A  B  on  one  side  of  it  or  the  other ;  on  the  latter 
aappeaition  the  line  joining  C  with  the  extremity  of  A  B  nearest  to  it,  wil! 
(il.i^Kiears  to  me)  ibrm  a  new  axis  of  rotation  for  the  band,  which  wffi 
quit  the  further  extremity  of  the  old  axis,  and  thus  the  motion  will  contimie 
wtttl  an  intermitting  change  of  axes,  until  at  last  the  band  either  finds  out 
fbr  itself  an  ads  which  in  the  course  of  the  contraction  becomes  a  diamettf, 
or  else  brings  the  band  into  contact  with  a  third  point  forming  a  nom-oblBse* 
angled  triangle  with  such  axis,  in  cither  of  which  cases  the  minimum  peri- 
phery is  attained,  the  contraction  comes  to  an  eml>  and  the  problem  is 
solfod* 
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•73025a:  +  '73025^  +  -73025-?, 
with  a  maiimnm  proportional  enor 

^f!^^,  or  2-V3= -26895. 

>/3+r 


The  corresponding  error  for  +  under  the  form  "82843? 
+  •8284y  is  *  171 60,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  and  in  question*. 

Ex»  2.  ^^'^/y^+a*.   Uer&  the  detefmining  matrix  is 


0      0      1       T  F=G=\/I-is='207107 
0  T  H=:i 

\/i      0  v/i       T  Q=i 

N««F>+ 0» H"**  1 -\/{«  •2dS8INI 
Ns-541196 

Thus  tlie  linear  approznaaatioii  faeeoniM 

*397825«+ *397825y  +  *960480», 

with  a  maximum  error  KNIMOd. 

Ex,  3.  5r  >■  +a;*,  y  A'.  This  is  M,  P<mcelet^s  example 
(Crelle,  vol.  xiii.  p.  291)»  His  u,  b,  c  correspond  respectiTely  with 
my  z,y,si!;  there  are  some  misprints  in  line  6  of  this  page  (in 
M.  Poneelof  8  Memoir)  which  may  perplex  the  leader ;  it  is  in- 
tended to  stead  thus: 

'  Sx/a*+ 6^ +^5V6M^= + i»  +  fl» .  (^+^^\/^^^^)"- 

Here  the  determining  matrix  corresponds  to  the  area  Z  K  N  (the 
coordinates  of  N  being  fonnd  from  the  equations  z^szx^-k-y^, 
y=tx,  z^-\-x^-hy^=l),  and  the  matiix  will  be  as  subjoined. 

*  It  would  have  been  more  exsetto  have  treeted  this  as  aeaae  of  a  dieb 

to  he  drawn  through  four  jxjints,  viz.  Z  the  middk  points  of  ZX,  ZY  and 
the  middle  or  lowest  j)oint  (in  reference  to  Z)  of  the  small  circle  drawn 
through  these  two,  and  having  Z  for  its  pole.  But  it  is  easily  seen  that 
the  imall  circle  drawn  thrangh  the  thiee  ftmer  will  contain  the  one  lait 

45 

oamed,  for  the  tangent  of  its  circular  radius  will  be  V  2  X  tan-^ ,  and  con- 
sequently its  summit  will  be  further  from  Z  than  firom  the  point  in  questiim* 
A  timilar  remark  applies  to  the  subtequeat  and  some  other  examples. 
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0  0  1  T 
0         >/i  T 

=2-625 -2-474874 
=•150126 

N»*d8746V  N+Q»*741014,  K-Qs-OSSm 

33908 

The  maximum  error  therefore  is  t^jqJ^  =  '04i^7,  or  about 
otie*teiith  less  than  that  given  by  M.  Poncelet'a  form 

=:-1637, 


2F 

6066 

N4-Q 

■~  37051 

2G 

14645 

N  +  Q 

"37051 

2H 

35355 

=•3968, 
=-954d. 


The  last  of  theae  quantitiea  ia  leaa>  the  first  two  greater  than 
the  eorreapondmg  oo^cienta  in  M.  PoncdetVfonn. 

Ea.  4  and  5.  The  ineqnaHity  system,  >•  jr  >.y  >«,  ia 

repreaented  by  the  triangle  K  N  Q*  and  the  ooneaponding  deters 
nuning  matrix  will  be 

0  1 

Vi   1 

So,  too,  the  inequality  system,  \/a:«+|^««r<y>«,  haafor 
ita  loena  die  triangle  Z  K     its  determining  matrix 

0      0  11 
It  would  be  superflttouB  to  go  on  multiplying  numerical  ex- 
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amp]«B»  tbii  may  be  left  to  those  who  feel  ihe  want  of  the 
Tables  whieh  this  method  affords.  If  the  limiting  oonditione 
were  supposed  to  he  z>'y,  z  >  x,  this  would  oonespond  to  the 
quadrilateral  Z  K'  Q  K  in  the  last  figure :  it  may  easily  be  ascer- 
tained that  a  circle'  passing  through  K'  Z  K  would  contain  Q, 
and  would  have  its  centre  between  N  and  Z.  Hence  by  the 
application  of  Peirce's  law,  we  know  that  the  minimum  circle  in 
this  case  is  that  which  can  be  drawn  through  K'  Z  K,  and  con- 
sequently the  linear  form  and  maximum  error  will  be  precisely 
the  same  as  for  the  simpler  case  already  considered^  z  >\/ x^-\-y^. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  oonditione  imposed  were  simply  Z'<x, 
z<y  (conditions,  be  it  remembered^  &r  wider  than  ever  would  be 
admitted  in  practice),  the  limiting  figure  becomes  XQY;  and 
since  MQ  <:  MX  or  MY,  the  centre  of  the  circle  through  X  Q  Y 
would  fall  under  X  Y,  so  that  the  limiting  circle  in  this  case 
would  be  that  having  M  for  its  pole;  the  linear  substitutive 
form  would  not  contain  but  would  be  the  same  as  if  2  did  not 
appear,  viz.  "96046^ -f 96046 7y,  with  '03954  as  the  maximum 
proportional  error.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  system 
of  conditions  z  <  Xj7,  2?  <:\y  for  any  value  of  \  not  inferior  to  ^/i. 

The  conditions  ^  >  or,  z  >  <:  +  would  correspond 
to  the  limiting  area  K  Q,  which  would  give  rise  to  the  deter- 
mining matrix, 

0    v'i  1 

>/i     0  v^l  I 

v1  'A  1 

The  oonditiou  z  <.>^ x^-\-y^  would  correspond  to  a  limiting  area, 
KK'XY.  IfKYlwInseetedinG.andK'XinG'.aBdG^^ 
intersect  in  H,  it  is  obvious  that  a  small  circle  may  be  de- 
scribed with  H  as  its  pole  passing  through  all  four  points 
Xf  Y^  K',  which  will  be  the  minimum  circle  of  limitation. 
To  assign  the  determining  matrix,  we  may  take  any  three  of 
these  four  points,  as,  for  example,  Y,  X,  X,  which  wiU  give 

0  I      0  1 

1  0      0  T 

v^i      0    i/i  1 

This  gives 

Q=v^=-70711, 

F=x/J,  G=v^,  H  =  l-'N/i= -29289, 

N«=|->/2=1086786, 

N=:  1-04200, 

N  +  Q=l-74911,  N-Q=-33489. 
PAiT.  Mag.  S.  4.  Vol.  20.  No.  132.  SepU  1860. .  Q 
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The  linear  approximation  is  aeoordingly 

*8090«+'8090y + -SdSlxr, 

witli  a  luaximum  proportional  error  '1914. 

Finally,  for    >-  y,  y  >  a;  the  limiting  triangle  will  be  Z  K 
the  determining  matrix 

0     0     1  T 

0   v'i  I 

l/i  i/i  1 

H  =  v/|^=-4082, 

N«=}-v^|-x/}« -211^)7, 
N=*4005,  N+Qs-8687, 

Q= v4=*'*08**  N  -  Q=  0523. 

The  linear  approximation  is  *2986«+  '3895y+*9897y,  with  a 
maximum  error  *06  (more  precisely  '0602).  This  is  a  trifle 
beyond  half  as  much  again  as  tbe  maximum  error  of  the  beat 
linear  approximation  to  y*,  subject  to  the  limitation  x^-y, 

which  (see  Fonoelef  s  Memoir,  p.  280)  is  a  little  nnder  *04. 

Poncelet  has  shown  that  for  ^ a?'+y*,  when  w,ywK  the  co- 
ordinates of  a  point  limited  within  a  sector  whose  bounding 
radii  make  angles  ^  and  with  the  ans  of  X,  the  approximate 
linear  form  is 

cos*  ^—7-^         cos*  ■  . 
4  4 

With  a  maximum  error  tan*  ^ 

4 

In  like  manner  it  follows  immediately  from  the  method  given 
in  the  text,  that  if  the  summit  of  the  limiting  segment  make 
angles  \  ft^v  with  the  axes  of        Z^and  its  spherical  radius  be 

the  approximate  expression  to  is 

COSX        COStt     .  cosv 

oos*|     cos*|  cos*^ 

with  a  maximum  error  tan*^,  which  expressions  are  the  precise 

analogues  of  the  iormex',  as  will  immediately  appear  from  the 
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consideration  that  the  summit  of  the  sj^eiieal  aegment  oorre* 

sponds  with  the  centre  of  the  circular  arc. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  these  formtt]«|»  suppose  the  given 
limits  to  be 


«<v^y*+«*,  y<v^?Ti?,  jKv'tf^+y^. 

If  we  bisect  the  quadrants  X  YZ, 
Z  X  in  N  respeetively^  the  vari- 
able point  will  be  limitea  to  lie  in 

L  M  N,  and  the  base  of  the  correspond- 
ing segment  will  be  the  circle  passing 
through  L  M  N  whose  summit  will  be 
at  the  point  where  the  perpendicular 
to  X  Y  at  L  and  the  arc  bisecting 
the  angle  X  meet. 
Here  then  we  have 


tan/}=cos45= 


COt\=:  V'i, 


2     v'S^.  ^2 

Hence  the  linear  approximation  is 

2  _       _  , 

s=  '6856744(07 + y + i^), 

with  a  maximum  proportional  error  5—  -1/24  =  '10102. 
More  generally^  if  we  assume  the  system  of  conditions 

V^«*+y*>«*i  \/^+^>«r,  \/«*+«^>»«y, 

c  being  any  number  intermediate  between  1  and  \/ 2,  if  in  the 
fig:ure  annexed,  we  take  tan  ZK=tanZK'=c,  and  join  KK'  by 
a  small  circle  intersecting  YM  which 
bisects  Z  X  in  B|  O  remaining  still  the 
mimmit  of  XZ  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  limiting  area  will  be  included 
within  the  triangular  space  eat  out  be- 
tween K  K'  and  the  two  other  analogous 
small  circles;  X,  fi,  v  will  remain  the 
same  as  before,  and  O  R  will  represent 
p.  Accordingly  we  have  from  tlie  qua- 

Q2 
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drantal  triangle  ZYR« 

COB  ZRs  m  RY  cos  BYZ, 

tan  p=!  tan  E0«  tan  BY-  tan  OY »  5  

1_  

When  e=:\/2y  this  vanishes;  and  when  e  >  v^j  the  conditions 
become  incompatible.   

The  equations  tan  ^=s       ^CTi'        2^=  ^g^^,  and 

p=«^-tan-»  4/2«<^-54*' 44^ 
are  well  adapted  for  logarithmic  computation.  Suppose 

giving  a  maximum  error  tan  (1°  39' 30")*  = '0008375.  The 
linear  form  corresponding  to  this  is 

,  {x^y-Vz}  =  -57780: -H  '5778^  +  -5778^. 

lfe'<\,  the  formula  changes;  the  limiting  area  from  a  tri- 
angle becoming  a  hexagon  through  all  the  angles  of  which  a 
circle  will  admit  of  being  drawn^  which  circle  wiU  give  the  limit- 
ing segment,  p  becomes  the  third  side  of  a  spherical  triangle 
of  which  the  other  two  sides  are  tan~'  and  tan~'  c  respect- 
ively, and  the  included  angle  4&^}  so  that 

and  the  maidmum  error,  t.  e,  (tan^  becomes 


V'3(l+c2)  +  l+  Vc 
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The  only  real  difficulty  in  extending  M.  Ponoelei's  method  in 
the  manner  pnrsoed  in  the  above  nnpretending  study^  con- 
sisted in  fonning  a  clear  preconception  of  the  mode  in  which 
any  given  system  of  limits  require  for  the  purpose  in  view  to 
be  regarded,  viz.  as  enveloped,  so  to  say,  in  a  single  condition 
(no  wider  than  absolutely  necessary)  expressed  by  a  linear  equa- 
tion between  the  given  surd  function  and  the  variables  which 
enter  into  it. 

I  maj  in  conclnnon  jast  observe  that  if  the  relative  values  of 
the  variables  be  limited,  not  by  a  system  of  conditions  giving 
rise  to  a  polygonal  area  of  limitation,  but  by  a  eonditioa  ex- 
pressed by  the  positivity  of  a  single  homogeneous  function  of 
the  variables  of  any  degree,  the  variable  point  will  then  be  limited 
by  the  intersection  of  the  sphere  with  a  cone,  and  we  should 
have  to  solve  a  preliminary  geometrical  problem  of  circumscribing 
a  spherical  curve  by  the  least  possible  circle, — a  question  which  I 
have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  discuss,  but  to  which  I 
believe  Mr.  Cayley  has  paid  sume  attention. 

]M>re  taking  finid  leave  of  my  teBdsn  and  the  subject,  I 
devote  a  word  to  the  moene  ease  of  Tkree  Rectangular  Forena, 
This  is  the  case  where  the  resultant  and  two  of  the  rectangular 
components  are  given,  and  it  is  the  third  component  which  is  to  be 
expressed  linearly  in  terms  of  them.  In  this  case  an  approximate 
expression  is  to  be  found  for  ^z^-^yi^—x^,  and  the  geo- 
metrical locus  which  replaces  the  sphere  becomes  an  equi- 
lateral hyperboloid  of  revolution  of  two  sheets. 

If  the  variable  point  be  supposed  to  be  limited  to  a  segment  of 
one  sheet  of  the  hyperboloid  cut  off  by  the  plane  kx  +  By  -f  Cxr  =  1, 
the  discrimuiaut  of  z'^—ij-—x^  being  1,  and  its  polar  reciprocal 
of  the  same  form  as  itself,  the  approximate  linear  form  of  the 
surd  becomes 

2Cz   2By  2Ax 

-v/C«-B«-A«  + 1     >/C«  -JP^^+ 1     -v/C«-B«- r 

2  */c^ — — A* 

with  a  maximum  propcnrtional  error  t--  -..^ 

To  enoehpe,  however,  any  given  arbitrary  system  of  inequali- 
ties between  tiie  ooordinatea  x,  y,  g  on  the  hyperboloid  within  a 
single  condition,  Atf+By+C^r— 1>0  becomes  a  geometrical 
problem  of  somewhat  greater  difficulty  than  the  corre^^ponding 
one  for  the  sphere,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  here. 

1  shall  content  myself,  as  M.  Poncelet  baa  done  in  the  corre- 
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sponding  case  in  plana,  with  eihibiting  a  single  niiinerical  ap- 
plication of  the  method. 

Suppose  the  given  limits  to  be  defined  by  the  equations 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  enveloping  condition  will  be  expressible 
by  means  of  tbe  equation  to  a  plane  drawn  throngb  three  pointa 
on  the  hyperboloi^  the  coordinates  of  one  of  which  are  foond 
by  writing  ^^Q^  ^^^j. 

of  a  second  by  writing 

and  of  the  third  by  writing 

(y'+a?«)=0,  y-x^Oi 

and  for  all  three 

Hence  we  obtain  the  matrix 

10     0  1 

>/3  v/2     0  1 

-v/8     1     1  T 

And  if  we  call  the  minors  obtained  by  leaving  out  the  first, 
second^  thirds  fourth  columns  respectively  6,  Q,  the  linear 
form  becomes 

2YLz  2Gy  2Yx 

>/H«-G«-F»+ Q  v/H«^^P« + Q  VH^-^G'-F* + Q 

with  a  manmnm  error  ^  ■         And  since 

Q=v^2,  H=:v^2,  -G=>/3-l,  -F=(a/2-1)(v/3-1 
we  have 

v^H«-G«—I«=:  11714  and  1-4142, 

so  that  the  representative  form  becomes  r093«— *566y— '089«^ 
with  a  maximum  relative  error  of  about  '094. 
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January  19,  18G0. — Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.«  President,  in 

the  Chair. 

'T'^HE  following  communication  was  read  :— 

'*Oii  Vaena  as  indicated  by  the  Meronrial  Siphon-gauge  and 
the  Electrical  Discharge."    By  J.  P,  Gassiot,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

That  the  yaricd  condition  of  the  stratified  electrical  discharge  is  due 
to  the  relative  hut  always  imperfect  condition  of  the  vacuum  through 
which  it  is  passed,  is  exemplified  by  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  form  of  the  striae  wliile  the  potash  is  heated  in  a  carbonic 
add  ▼aconm-tnbe.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  measure  the  pressnre 
of  the  vapour,  I  had  a  carefully  prepared  siphon  mercurial  gang^ 
sealed  into  a  tube  fifteen  inches  long,  at  an  equal  distance  between 
the  two  wires  A,  B. 


yb 


y 


-  This  tube  was  charged  with  carbonic  acid  in  the  manner  described 
by  me  in  a  former  commnnication.  When  exhausted  by  the  air-pump 
and  sealed,  it  showed  a  pressure  indicated  by  about  0'5  inch  diffi^rence 
in  the  level  of  the  mercury;  the  potash  was  then  heated  the  mercury 
gradually  fell,  until  it  became  perfectly  level. 

Dr.  Andrews  (Phil.  Mag.  February  1852)  has  shown,  that  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  he  obtained  with  carbonic 
acid  a  vacunm  with  the  air-pnmp  so  perfect  as  to  eicfdse  no  ap- 
I>reciable  tension,  as  no  difference  in  tne  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
siphon-gauge  could  be  detected. 

On  trying  the  discharge  in  the  vacuum-tube  after  the  potash  had 
cooled,  I  found  it  gave  the  cloud-like  stratifications,  with  a  slight 
reddish  tinge ;  consequently  not  only  was  the  Tacuum  not  perfect, 
as  denoted  by  the  form  of  stratification,  but  in  this  tube  the  oolonr 
daiotes  that  even  a  trace  of  air  remains, — probably  thatportionintbe 
narrow  part  of  the  siphon-gauge,  which,  from  its  position,  was  not 
displacea  by  the  carbonic  acid. 

The  potash  was  subsequently  heated  until  the  discharge  was 
reduced  to  a  wave-line,  with  very  narrow  strise ;  in  this  state  moisture 
is  seen  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube  ;  but  even  in  this  state  the 
difference  in  the  level  of  the  mercurj-  in  the  gauge  did  not  ever  vary 
more  than  *05  inch.   As  the  potash  cooled,  the  discharge  altered 
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through  all  the  well-known  phases  of  the  strie,  the  mercury  again 
becoming  quite  level. 

At  lint  almost  the  slightest  heat  applied  to  the  potash  alters  the 
form  of  the  fltmtifications ;  as  the  heating  is  repeated,  longer  appli- 
cation is  necessary ;  but  it  shows  how  sensibly  tlie  electrical  discharge 
denotes  the  perfection  of  a  vacuum,  which  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  mercurial  siphon-gauge. 

Jan.  26. — Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie^  Bart.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 
"  On  the  alteration  of  the  Pitch  of  Sound  by  oondnetion  through 
different  Media."    By  Sydney  Ringer,  Esq. 

"  On  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  in  the  crystal- 
line form,  in  Human  Urine,  and  on  its  pathological  importance.**  By 
Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.  Lond. 

The  anther  eondndes  ftom  hit  observataone  and  inTestigations : — 

Virtt,  That  deposits  of  ctystaUufed  phosphate  of  lime  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  human  urine,  much  more  so,  indeed*  than  those 
of  the  amorphous  or  granular  form  of  that  phosphate. 

Second.  That  the  crystals  present  well-marked  and  highly  charac- 
teristic forms,  whereby  the  identification  of  this  phosphate  by  means 
of  the  microsoope  is  rendered  easy  and  certain. 

l%»rd»  That  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  deposits  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  are  of  grMter  pathological  importance  than  those  of 
the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

Feb.  2. — Sir  Benjamin  G.  Brodi^  Bart.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

**  On  the  Saccharine  Function  of  the  Liver."  By  George  Harley, 
M.D.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Medical  Junsprndence  in  University  Col- 
lege, London. 

From  his  experiments  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions: — 
1st.  Sugar  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood  of  the  general 
circnlation. 

2nd1y.  Portal  blood  of  an  animal  on  mixed  diet  contains  su^. 
.Srdly.  Portal  blood  of  a  fasting  animal,  as  well  at  of  an  animal 

fed  solely  on  flesh,  is  devoid  of  sugar. 

4thly.  The  livers  of  dogs  contain  sugar,  whether  the  diet  is  animal 
or  vegetable. 

5t]uy.  Under  favourable  circnmstancefl,  saccharme  matter  may 
be  found  in  the  liver,  of  an  animal  after  three  entire  days  of  rigid 

fasting. 

Gthly.  The  sugar  found  in  the  bodies  of  auimids  fed  un  mixed 
food  is  partly  derived  directly  from  the  food,  partly  turmed  in  the 
Hver. 

7thly.  The  livers  of  animals  restricted  to-  flesh  diet  possess  the 
power  of  forming  glucogen,  which  g^ucogen  is  at  least  in  part  trans- 
formed into  sugar  in  the  liver  ; — an  inference  which  does  not  exclude 
the  probability  of  glucogen  (like  starch  in  the  vegetable  organism) 
being  transformed  into  other  materials  besides  sugar. 
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8thly.  As  sugar  is  found  in  the  liver  at  the  moment  of  death,  its 
presence  cannot  properly  be  ascribed  to  a  post  mortem  change,  but 
18  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  natural  condition. 

**  Hereditary  Transmission  of  an  Epileptiform  Affection  accident- 
ally produced."    By  £.  Brown-Sequard,  M.D. 

F^b.  9. — Sir  Bajanim  C.  Biodi^  Bart./  Fkendeot,  in  the  Chair. 
The  folloinng  commmilcatioiis  were  read 

"  On  the  Resin  of  the  Ficus  rubiginosOt  and  a  new  Homologue  of 
Benzyhc  Alcohol  "  By  Warren  De  la  Bu^  Ph.D.,  F.&.S.*  and 
Hugo  Miillcr,  Pli.I),  F.C.S. 

In  this  communication  the  authors  give  an  account  of  a  new  alcohol 
homologous  with  benzylic  alcohol  (Cj^  O,)  which  they  have  found 
oocurring  in  the  state  of  a  natural  acetic  ether  in  the  exudation  from 
an  Australian  plant  known  as  the  Fieua  rub^fi$tosa» 

This  acetic  ether,  for  which  they  propose  the  name  of  Acetate  of 
Sycoceryle,  constitutes  about  14  percent,  of  the  crude  resin  ;  the  re- 
mainder consisting  principally  of  an  amorphous  resin  which  they 
name  Sycoretine. 

The  different  degree  of  solnbility  of  the  ▼uiooe  constituents  in 
alcohol,  afforded  the  means  of  the  separation  of  the  one  from  the 
other  ;  none  of  them  present  any  remarkable  properties  except  the 
new  ether  ;  so  that  the  authors  have  devoted  their  attention  mainly 
to  the  working  out  of  the  chemical  relations  of  this  substance. 

Acetate  of  sycoceryle,  having  very  cbaracteristio  properties,  could 
be  readily  obtained  in  beautiful  crystab;  but  some  d^culty  oc- 
curred in  obtaining  it  abstdntdy  pan^  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  a  parasitical  body  which  accompanied  it  constantly  in  solution,  and 
always  cystallized  upon  it.  At  last  means  were  found  of  removing 
the  fatter  substance  by  dissolving  out  the  acetate  of  sycoceryle  with 
ether.  The  per-oentage  composition  of  this  paraai^cal  body  was 
found  to  be— 

Carbon   76  56 

Hydrogen   12-30 

Oxyj^en   11-24 

but  it  exist (  (1  in  too  small  a  quantity  to  admit  of  its  true  chemical 
relations  being  made  out. 

Acetate  of  srcoceryle  gave  on  analysis  the  foUowing  per-centages  as 
the  mean  result  of  two  accordant  aiudyses 

Carbon    79*09 

Hydrogen   10-28 

Oxygen   10-63 

These  numbers  agree  well  with  those  required  by  the  formula 
Hjj,  0^  based  upon  experimental  evideiice. 
Acetate  of  svooceryle,  when  acted  upon  by  sodium-alcohol,  yielded 
acetic  add  ana  a  beautilnl  crystalline  boay  resembling  eaflfeine  or 
asbestos ;  this  proved  to  be  a  new  member  of  the  benzylic  alcohol 
series  having  the  composition  0„H^O^  which  requires  the  foUowing 
per-centage  quantities : — 
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Mean  of  two  analyses. 

Carbon    82-44  82-39 

Hydrogen    11*46  11-38 

Oxygen   6*11  6-23 

The  authors,  by  acting  with  cbloride  of  benzoyle  on  lyooGerylic 

alcohol,  obtained  the  corresponding  bcnzoate  of  sycoceryle ;  and  by 
employing  chloride  of  othyle  (acetyle),  have  prepared  the  acetate  of 
sycoceryle  which  was  identical  with  the  original  crystalline  constituent 
of  the  resin. 

By  treating  sycocerylic'  alcohol  with  nitric  add,  an  acid  was  pro- 
cured which  appears  to  be  sycocerylic  acid. 

The  products  of  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  sycocerylic  alcohol, 
were  a  white  crystalline  neutral  substance  and  a  body  crystallizing 
in  large  flat  pnams.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  sjcoceryUc 
aldehyde. 

"  Analytical  and  Synthetical  Attempts  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
differences  of  Electric  Conductivity  discovered  in  Wires  of  nearly  pure 
Copper."    By  Professor  Wilham  Thomson,  F.R.S. 

"On  a  new  Method  of  Substitution;  and  on  the  formation  of 
lodobenzoic,  lodotoluylic,  and  lodoanisic  Acids."   By  P.  Gricss,  Esq. 

In  a  previous  notice*  I  have  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  new  class 
of  nitrogenous  adds  which  are  generated  hy  the  action  of  nitront 
acid  on  the  amidic  acids  of  the  benzoic  group,  the  change  consisting 
in  the  substitution  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  for  three  equivalrats 
of  hydrogen  in  two  molecules  of  the  amidic  acid. 

fi.  H,^N.  0,=3HQ+  C,.  H,  N3 

Two  eqs.  bettunie  New  add. 

acid. 

Under  the  influence  of  various  agents  these  new  acids  undergo 

remarkable  changes,  amongst  which  the  transformation  produced  by 
the  mineral  acids  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed.  If  the  acid 
C^^  N,  Og  be  gently  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  nitrogen 
gas  iserolyed,  the  yellow  colour  of  the  original  add  disappears,  and  a 
red  hody  sqiwrates,  which  may  be  separated  by  filtration  and  purified 
by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  Both  the  physical  properties 
and  the  analysis  of  the  substance  thus  obtained,  prove  it  to  be  pure 
chlorobencoic  acid.  The  hydrochloric  mother-liquor  on  evaporation 
deposits  crystals  of  the  hyclrochlorate  of  benzamic  acid. 

C,,  H„  N3  0,  +  2HCl=C,.  (II,  CI)  0,  +  C,,  (II,  II,  N)  0„  HCl  +  N,. 

To  render  intelligible  this  transformation,  the  acid      H^^  N, 
may  be  viewed  as  a  double  add  corresponding  to  two  molecules  of 

water, 

Cu(H3N',)0,  ^ 

C„(H,H.N)0,  ^0.=C^(H,NyO,+C„(H.H.N)0^ 

HJ 

and  splitting  under  the  influence  of  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  two 

*  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xvii.  p.  370. 
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groups  C,,(H,N',)0.  and  C,.(  H  O,,  in  the  first  of  which 

the  two  equivalents  of  monatomic  nitrogen  are  replaced  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  producing  Ci^(HjCl)04,  while  the  second  simply  com- 
bines with  hydrochloric  acid,  producing  bydrochlorate  of  benzamic 
add.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  the  add  C,,  'B.^^  N,  may 
be  derived  also  from  two  equivalents  of  hydrated  oxide  of  ammo- 
Bivm,  when  its  formula  assumes  the  following  shape 

Farther  experiments  are  necessary  to  decide  which  of  these  two 
formolsB  deserves  the  preference. 

lodobemoic  Acid,  C^l{¥i^  I)  0^. 

This  substance  is  produced  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which 
inmishes  the  chloiobensoie  ado,  viz.  by  the  action  of  hydriodio 
add  on  the  aead  C^HuNaO^, — beautiful  white  plates  resembling 
benzoic  acid,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  and  difficultly 
soluble  in  water.  Jodobenzoic  acid  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
stability  ;  even  fuming  nitric  acid  fails  to  expel  the  iodine,  and 
transforms  the  substance  simply  into  nitro-iodobenzoic  add.  The 
silver  salt  of  iodobensoic  add  is  a  white  amorphoos  precijdtate  coo- 
tainii^CM(H«IAg)0«. 

lodotoMe  Jmd,     (H,  I)0«. 

This  acid  is  formed  from  the  analogous  nitrogenous  acid  in  the 

toluic  series,  according  to  the  equation 

Csa  H„  N3  0«  +  2H  I=C,,  (II,I)  0,+ (H,  H,  N)  0„  H I  +  N,. 
It  crystallizes  in  white  plates  of  a  pearly  lustre,  which  in  their  che- 
mical and  physical  properties  are  very  similar  to  iodohenaoic  add. 

lodanisic  Acid,  0^,  (H,  I)  O, 

is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodio  add  upon  the  nitrogenous 

acid  C3,H„N,0,„ 

C3,  Hj,  N3     +     I,=C,,  (IL  I)  0,  +  C>,  (H,     N)  O,.  HI+N,. 
Exceedingly  small,  nearly  white  needles,  almost  insoluble  in  boiling 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Tlie  new  method  of  suhstitotion,  by  which  the  described  products 
were  obtained,  although  less  direct  than  the  ordinary  processes^ 
promises  nevertheless  to  adapt  itself  to  several  cases  of  s})eciHl  interest. 
I  am  at  present  engaged  in  pursuing  these  experiments,  with  the  view 
of  producing  duo-  and  cyano-benzoic  acids  and  their  homologues, 
which  have  never  been  obtained. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  described  were  performed  in  Pro- 
fessor Hofmann's  laboratory. 

Feb.  16. — Sur  Benjamin  C.  Brodi^  Bart.,  Preddent,  in  the  Chdr. 
The  following  communications  were  read 

"  Description  of  an  Instrument  combining  in  one  a  Maximum  and 
Minimum  Mercurial  Thermometer,  invented  by  Mr.  James  Hicks." 

Balfour  Stewart,  Esq. 
About  a  fortnight  since,  Mr.  James  Uicks,  the  intelligent  foreman 
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of  Mr.  L.  P.  Casella,  Optician,  called  at  Kew  Observatory  with  an 
iDstrument  of  the  above  description,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
compared  with  the  ordinary  maximum  and  minimum  tbermometttf. 
.  Tliifl  oompariioii  pioTing  yery  aatisftctoiy,  and  the  principle  of  the 

instrument  commending  itself  to  Dr.  BobinaoB,  Mr.  Ganfet,  Pro- 
fessor Walker,  and  several  other  scientific  men  who  examined  it, 
Mr.  Gassiot  requested  me  to  write  a  short  description  of  it,  which 
he  thought  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Koyal  ScNciety.  For  many 
particulars  of  this  description  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Casella  and 
Mr.  E0ck8»  who  Ainuflhed  me  with  details  regarding  the  ooDstruction 
of  the  instrument. 

Its  chief  advantage  consists  in  its  furnishing  ns  with  a  mercurial 
minimum  thermometer,  no  serviceable  instrument  of  this  description 
having  hitherto  been  made.  At  the  same  time  it  is  also  capable  of 
beiiM;  used  as  a  mereorial  maxmram  thermometer. 

The  principle  of  the  instrument  is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

It  has  a  cylindrical  hnlbnenriy  S^  ineheB  long  and  half  an  ineh  in 
diameter,  filled  with  mercury.  This  gives  a  bore  nearly  T^^^th  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  a  scale  on  which  P  Fahr.  corresponds  to  about  ^th  of 
an  inch.  AVhen  the  graduation  has  reached  150°  Fahr.  or  so,  both 
the  tnbe  and  the  scale  are  made  to  assume  a  position  at  right  angles 
to  that  which  they  occupied  previously,  so  that  the  first  portion  of 
the  thermometer  being  vertical,  the  seoond  will  be  horizontal.  The 
niunbcrs  on  the  horizontal  scale  are  not,  however,  in  continuation  of 
those  on  the  vertical ;  for  in  the  instrument  from  which  this  account 
is  taken,  while  150°  is  the  highest  division  on  the  vertical  scale,  the 
first  on  the  horizontal  is  —  iS*,  the  next  0^  the  3rd  10^,  and  so  on. 
The  reason  of  this  method  of  p;radoation  will  immediately  appear. 

Above  the  mercury  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine 
which  extends  some  distance  into  the  horizontal  tube.  The  quantity 
of  this,  and  the  graduation,  correspond  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
extreme  end  of  the  spirit  column  denotes  the  same  d^ree  of  tem- 
perature as  the  meivnry*  The  remainder  of  the  horizontal  tube  is 
filled  with  air.  There  are  two  moveable  indices  in  the  spirit  column, 
one  in  the  vertical  tube,  the  other  in  the  horizontal,  each  about  half 
an  inch  long.  The  former,  B,  consists  of  a  fine  steel  niajnet  enclosed 
in  glass.  This  forms  the  body  of  the  index.  At  cither  extremity  there 
is  a  head  of  black  glass,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  index 
of  an  ordinary  minimum  thermometer.  A  fine  hair*is  tied  round 
the  neck  of  this  index,  between  the  body  and  the  upper  head  {  and 
it  is  made  to  hang  down  by  the  side,  so  that  by  its  elastic  pressure 
against  the  tnbe,  the  index  may  be  kept  in  its  place,  notwithstand- 
ing its  verticality.  The  index  in  the  horizontal  tube  A,  is  in  all 
respects  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary  minimum  thermometer. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  instrument  fixed  in  its  position,  the  first 
part  of  the  stem  being  vertical.  In  order  to  adjust  it,  we  must  first 
bring  the  vertical  index  into  contact  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
mercurial  column.  To  do  this,  let  us  take  two  small  but  strong 
horseshoe  magnets,  and  lay  the  one  above  the  other,  so  that  the  poles 
of  the  one  shall  overlap  to  a  small  extent  the  corresponding  poles  of 
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the  other.  Bring  the  mag- 
nets up  to  the  mdex  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  whUe  the  poles 
of  the  one  bear  agnnst  the 
lide  of  the  glass  tuhe»  die 
overlapping  poles  shall  lie  over 
the  tube  so  as  to  be  in  front 
of  the  index  :  the  index  will 
now  follow  the  notkm  of  the 
magnetic  and  it  maj  thus  be 
broogbt  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  mercury.  In  order  to 
bring  the  horizontal  index  to 
the  extremity  of  the  spirit 
odnmn,  all  that  is  neoeasary 
is  to  ineUne  the  horizontal 
tube  a  little  downwards  by 
pressing  on  the  end. 

The  indices  being  now  set 
and  the  instrument  in  adjust- 
ment let  ns  mippose  the  tem- 
perature to  rise ;  the  mercurial 

column  will  push  the  vertical  index  up,  but  this  index  will  remain  in  its 
place  when  the  mercury  again  falls,  and  will  therefore  denote  the 
maximum  temperature  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose 
the  temperature  to  fall.  The  mercury  in  falling  is  followed  by  the 
spirit  eoramn  propelled  by  the  air  behind  it.  Hie  spirit  column,  again, 
will,  on  its  edge  coming  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  horizontal  index 
draw  the  index  with  it  into  a  position,  where  it  will  remain  when 
the  mercury  again  rises.  This  index  will  therefore  register  the 
extreme  minimum  point  which  the  spirit  column  has  reached ;  but, 
by  the  principle  of  graduation,  this  will  correspond  with  the  mini- 
mum point  rnehed  by  the  mercurial  column. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  small  portion  of  the  spirit  column  has 
become  separated,  and  lodged  itself  in  the  extremity  of  the  tnbe. 
The  principle  of  graduation  will  immediately  enahle  us  to  discover 
this,  oy  a  want  of  correspondence  being  produced  in  the  readings 
of  the  mercurial  and  of  the  spirit  column.  If,  for  instance,  before 
tihe  separationt  the  mercury  read  50^,  and  the  horisontal  extiemity 
of  the  spirit  column  also  50°,  it  is  clear  that,  after  the  abstraction 
of  spirits  has  taken  place,  the  horizontal  column  will  read  lower. 

We  have  thus  a  check  upon  this  possible  source  of  error,  which 
we  have  not  in  the  ordinary  minimum  thermometer.  Indeed,  it  is  to 
all  intents  a  mercurial  minimum  thermometer  that  we  are  now  de- 
scribing, the  spirits  serving  merely  as  a  vehicle  Ibr  the  indices.  It 
will  be  remarked,  that  were  both  columns  capable  of  acting  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  bend,  and  the 
iustrumeut  would  be  more  portable  ;  but  in  this  position  it  is  found 
that  there  is  danger  of  the  spirits  becoming  mixed  with  the  mercury, 
and  thus  interfenng  mih.  the  action  of  the  instrument.  Should  this 
ever  be  brought  about  by  travdling^  or  any  other  cause,  a  smart  jerk 
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or  two  of  the  iostrument  will  join  the  separated  oolnmns  and  put  all 

right. 

The  instrument  is  thus  constructed : — ^The  vertical  tube,  including^ 
the  bulb,  is  first  made  and  filled  with  mercnrj  to  the  proper  height, 

and  the  magnetic  index  is  introduced  ;  then  the  horizontal  tube  is 
joined,  and  the  spirits  of  wine  and  the  horizontal  index  are  introduced. 
The  bulb  is  then  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  in  order  that  the 
mercury  may  retreat  as  far  as  possible,  followed  by  the  s])irits 
of  wine.  The  tube  is  then  sealed,  care  being  taken  that  the  bore 
shall  end  in  a  small  rounded  chamber ;  for  if  pointed,  some  of  the 
spirits  would  be  apt  to  lodge  there,  whence  it  would  be  difficult  to 
remove  it.  The  object  of  cooling  the  bulb  before  sealing  off,  is  that 
w  e  may  luive  as  much  air  in  the  tube  as  possible  ;  for  its  pressure,  as 
already  mentioned,  enables  the  spirits  to  foUow  the  mercury  when 
the  latter  falls. 

To  graduate  the  instrament,  set  it  with  the  mercurial  stem  hori^ 

zontal  in  melting  ice,  then  point  off  the  extremity  of  the  mercurial 
and  also  of  the  spirit  column  as  corresponding  to  32°  Fahr.  Perform 
a  similar  operation  in  water  at  42°  52°,  62°,  &c«,and  also  ill  freezing 
mixtures  down  to  zero,  or  lower  if  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  if  used  as  a  wet-bulb  thermometer,  this  instrument 
will  |;ive  ns  the  mazlmnm  and  minimum  temperatures  of  evaporation 
obtamed  under  precisely  the  same  drcumstanoes. 

**  On  the  Expansion  of  Metals  and  AUojB.'*  Bj  F.  Crace-Calvert, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  G.  Cliff  Lowe,  Esq. 

One  of  us  having  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  investigating 
several  of  the  properties  of  pure  metals,  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
take  advautage  of  having  pure  metals  at  our  disposal,  together  with 
a  series  of  definite  alloys  of  those  metals,  to  determine  £eir  rate  of 
expansion.  And  we  were  encouraged  in  pursuing  this  course  of 
investigation,  by  finding  that  several  of  the  authors  who  had  pre^ 
viously  published  tables  of  the  expansion  of  metals  differed  widely 
in  their  results.  These  discrepancies,  having  reference  to  some  of 
the  metals  most  extensively  used,  might,  we  thought,  be  due  either 
to  the  method  employed,  or  to  the  fact  that  metus  of  different  de- 
grees of  purity  had  been  experimented  upon.  Therefore,  hemg  sure 
of  the  purity  of  the  metals  that  we  intended  to  employ,  we  had 
recourse  to  a  method  the  accuracy  of  which  we  trust  will  appear 
satisfactory. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  metals  in  a  pure  state  in 
large  quantities,  we  found  it  necessary  to  employ  square  oars*  having 
a  length  of  60  millimetres  by  10  millimetres  oif  diameter.  We 

therefore  devised  a  process  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  expansion 
of  such  short  bars.  This,  we  believe,  we  have  effected,  as  our  appa- 
ratus will  easily  indicate  an  expansion  amounting  to  the  50,000th  of 
an  inch,  or  about  the  2000th  uart  of  a  millimetre. 

Omitting  the  description  or  our  apparatus  and  of  the  details  of 
our  operations,  which  would  be  long  for  this  abstract  of  our  results, 
we  gi\  e  here  a  Table  of  the  geneiu  results  obtained  with  the  fol- 
lowing metals • 
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Mean  for  100**  C. 

Divisions  of  the  scale  read 
off  in  25,0()0ths  of  an 
inch  in  a  riainK  tempe- 

ntnie  £rom  io<^  to  90°. 

IMvitions  tt 

read  off  in 
80'  to  10°. 

Buns  wale 
cooUntfrom 

calculated  from 
these  means  and 

corrected  for  ex- 
pan.nion  of  ves- 
sel, &c.,  by 

Qeuucuug  JVt 

lit. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Heta. 

J..  ■ 
srii> 

Meui. 

174 

171 

172 

172*3 

176  1 

173 

172 

173*7 

196*2 

155 

156 

157 

156 

161 

160 

159 

177-5 

142 

142 

145 

143 

147 

148 

147 

*  •  • 

147-3 

161*5 

120 

1  OA 

1 00. e. 

121 

122 

121*8 

131*1 

119 

1^1 

1  OA 

120 

120 

Tin 

119 

1  OA 

120 

119-7 

129-8 

110 

109 

109-5 

109-5 

111-5 

110 

110 

110-5 

117*5 

Copper  (pure)  cast 

106 

105-5 

106 

105-8 

103 

103  5 

107 

104-5 

111-4 

Coppor   (pure)  1 
hammered...  J 

99 

99 

99 

99 

101 

99 

100 

100 

104-4 

81 

80-5 

80-7 

81-5 

81 

81*3 

81-3 

78 

77 

77-5 

77-5 

;  81-5 

80 

80 

80-5 

78-8 

69 

72 

73 

71-3 

73-6 

72 

72-5 

72*7 

67 

68-& 

68-5 

68-0 

68 

70-5 

70-5 

69*7 

66*1 

66-5 

620 

63 

63-8 

66-5 

65 

66-5 

66 

61*1 

1  63 

62 

62-5 

63 

62 

62-5 

58-1 

57-5 

57-5 

58 

i  58-0 

52*2 

1 

.1 


From  the  above  obiemtionfl  m  deduce  the  fbllowing  Table  of 
coefficieiits  of  linear  ezpansum  from  OP  to  100^ 


Gadmiiiin  (pure) 
Lead  (pure)  •  • 
Tin  (pure) 

Alumiuium  (commercial) 
Zinc,  forged  (pure) 
Silver  (pure) 
Gold  (pure) 
Bismuth  (pure) 
Wrought  iron  . . 
Cast  iron 
Steel  (soft) 
Antimony  (pure) 
Pladnum  (commercial) 


0*00332 
0  00301 

0-00273 
0*00222 
0  00220 
0*00199 
0*00138 
0-00133 
0  00119 
0  001 12 
000103 
000098 
0*00068 


On  comparing  these  coefficients  with  those  found  by  previous  ex- 
perimenters, we  find  that  they  agree  very  closely  in  those  cases  where 
commercial  metals  have  been  employed.  But  when  we  come  to  those 
metals  which  we  employed  in  a  pure  state,  such  as  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
iibper,  copper,  Insmuth,  antimoBy,  cadmium,  and  gold,  we  find  a 
marked  difference^  which  we  attribute  to  our  experiments  having 
been  made  with  pure  metals ;  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by 
several  series  of  experiments  made  with  impure  or  commercial 
metals. 

We  give  in  our  paper  several  series  of  experiments  which  prove 
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that,  as  for  condiictibility  of  heat  by  bodies,  their  molecular  condi- 
tion exercises  the  greatest  influence  on  their  expansion.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  found  that  the  same  bar  of  steel  gives,  according  to 
its  degree  of  tempering,  the  foUowing  ratiiM.of  ezpanrion : — 


! 

Coollaf  twqwnitate  from 

ill  L  nil  tTAlCUittUrU 

Aud  rorrt'Ctcd 
tor  a  bar  6o  touu 

lit. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Mean. 

ut. 

Snd. 

3rd. 

Mean. 

...     ,  l"Vl  J' 

Steel  bar  as  pur-  "I 

Ill 

112 

111*5 

111-5 

113 

113 

115 

113-7 

 ..  I.'ll'ff'^ 

Steel    bar    at  i 
maxinwiin  of  V 

107 

108 

1075 

107-5 

107 

112 

111 

110 

Same   bar    at  1 
maximum  of  y 

141 

145 

140 

142 

138 

139 

139 

.3W| 

84-0 

The  influence  of  the  moleoolar  state  of  bodies  is  also  deaiiy  illos- 
trated  in  the  class  of  oomponnds  or  curbonates  of  lime : — 

Rates  of  expansion 
from  0^  to  100^. 

'chalk   19*6 

Lithographic  stone   45*0 

Stalactite    67*0 

Marble    710 


Infhienee  of  CryttaUutation. 

Crystallization  influences  the  expansion  of  bodies  as  it  does  tlieir 
power  to  conduct  heat ;  thus,  the  same  zinc  cast  horizontally  or  ver- 
tieslly  has  not  only  a  d^erent  crystallised  structure,  but  also  expands 
in  a  difibrent  ratio* 


Bairfnc  teoBporalBM 

OooBiurftMBpmtnB 

Mcufbr 

correc- 
tion. 

lat. 

and. 

Srd. 

4tll. 

Mean. 

\tt. 

and. 

8rd. 

Mean. 

Zinc  cast  vertically 
Zinc  cast  bori-Y 

224 
187 

226 
186-5 

227 
187 

226 

226 
186-8 

232 
190-5 

233 
193 

234 
192-5 

233 
192 

266-9 
216-7 

We  have  also  examined  the  ratio  of  expansion  in  several  series  of 
alloys  made  in  multiple  and  definite  proportions,  but  shall  give  here 
only  one'seiles  as  ittastratuig  oor  results. 
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Copp»  and  Tbu 


Mean 
for  100° 

icctioii. 

Mwifor 

IM"  I  Ml 

mWW  ACM 

€Of|i6CtlOII« 

aula* 

Mean* 

5Sb  90*27 ' 

ICa  9-73^ 

» 

127 

124 

124 

125 

1362 

129 

124 

126-5 

138*1 

4Sn  88*14' 
Ca  11*86 

* 

122 

122 

122*0 

132*5 

127 

126 

126-5 

138*1 

3Sn  84-79^ 
Cu  15-21 , 

119 

119-5 

119*2 

129*5 

123 

122 

123-5 

122*8 

133*6 

2Sn  78*79 

Cu  21-21 

118 

118 

118 

127-5 

117 

117 

117 

126*2 

Sn  65-02' 
Cn  84*98 

109'5 

111-5 

110*5 

118-1 

110-5 

110-5 

110-5 

118*1 

Sn  481 7' 
2Cu  51-83  J 

• 

111*0 

111 

111 

118-7 

113*5 

112 

112-7 

120*8 

Sn  34-21 ' 
3Cu  61-79 

• 

112 

111 

111*5 

119*3 

113 

112 

112-5 

120*6 

Sn  31-73' 
4Cu  68-27 

• 

102 

105 

103-5 

109-3 

106 

105 

105-5 

111*8 

Sn  27-10' 
5Cu  72-90 

Sn  15-68 
lOCu  84-32 

Sn  11-03 
I5Cu  88-97 

Sn  8-51" 
20Cu  91-49 

Sn  6-83 
25Cn  93*17. 

► 
» 

104 
101 
95 
97 
99 

104 

101 
94-5 
99-5 

99 

104 
101 
94*7 

98-2 
99 

110 

X  vv  m 

98*3 

102-  7 

103-  7 

106 
101 

94-5 

99 
100 

106 
101 
95 
99 
100 

106 
101 
94*7 

99 
100 

112-5 
106*2 

98*8 

103-7 
106 

Feb.  23. — Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communication  was  read  :— 

"  Measurement  of  the  Electrostatic  Force  produced  by  a  Daniell's 
Battery."   By  Professor  William  Thooison,  F.R.8. 

In  a  paper  **  On  Transient  Electric  Gorrents,"  pnUislhed  in  the 
FhiloMplucal  Maganne  for  June  1853,  I  described  a  method  for 
measuring  differences  of  electric  potential  in  absolute  electrostatic 
units,  which  seemed  to  me  the  best  adapted  for  obtaining  accurate 
results.  The  "absolute  electrometer"  which  I  exhibited  to  the  British 
Anodaftkm  on  tlie  oeeMion  of  ite  moetiiig  «t  Glasgow  in  1855,  waa 
oonitmcted  for  the  purpoee  of  nutting  thia  method  into  practice, 
and,  as  I  then  explained,  waa  aaapteu  to  reduce  the  indicationa  of 
an  electroscopic  *  or  of  a  torsion  electrometer  to  absolute  measure. 

Tiie  want  of  sufficiently  constant  and  accurate  instruments  of  the 
latter  class  has  long  delayed  my  carrying  out  of  the  plans  then  set 

*  I  have  used  the  expression  "  «leciroce<^»ie  electrometer,"  to  designate  an 
electrometer  of  which  the  indications  are  merely  read  off  in  each  instance  by  a 
tingle  observation,  without  the  necessitj^  of  applying  any  experimental  process  of 
weighing,  w  of  balancing  by  toraion,  or  of  otherwise  modifying  the  conditiotti 

exhibited. 
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forth.  Efforts  which  I  have  made  to  produce  electrometers  to 
fulfil  certain  conditions  of  seusihility,  convenience,  and  constancy, 
for  Tarious  objects,  especially  the  electrostatic  measurement  of  gal- 
Tanic  forces*  and  of  the  diiliBveiioef  of  -potential  reqnifed  to  prodnee 
Iparks  in  air,  under  definite  ooaditions,  and  tli«  obiervatiou  of  natural 
atmospheric  electricity,  have  enabled  me  now  to  make  a  beginning  of 
absolute  determinations,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  out  soon  in 
a  much  more  accurate  manner.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  give  a  slight 
description  of  the  chief  iustruoieuts  and  processes  followed,  and  state 
the  approzSniate  results  idready  obtauiea»  as  these  may  be  made  the 
foundation  of  YwAom  important  estimates  in  seyeial  departments 
of  electrical  science. 

The  absolute  electrometer  alluded  to  above,  consists  of  a  plain 
metallic  disc,  insulated  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  a  somewhat 
Bnialier  plane  metaUic  disc  hung  centrally  over  it,  from  one  end  of  the 
beam  of  a  balanoe.  A  metal  ease  protects  the  suspended  disc  from 
cnrrents  of  air,  and  from  irregular  electric  influenoes,  allowing  a  light 
vertical  rod,  rigidly  connected  with  the  disc  at  its  lower  end,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  balance  above,  to  move  up  and  down  freely,  through 
an  aperture  just  wide  enough  not  to  touch  it.  In  the  side  of  the 
case  there  is  another  aperture,  through  which  projects  an  electrode 
rigidly  conneeted  with  the  lower  insulated  disc.  The  upper  disc  it 
kept  m  metallic  communication  with  the  case. 

In  using  this  instrument  to  reduce  the  indications  of  an  electro- 
scopic  or  torsion  electrometer  to  absolute  electrostatic  measure,  tlie 
insulated  part  of  the  electrometer  is  kept  in  metallic  communication 
with  the  iuiiulated  disc,  while  the  cases  enclosing  the  two  instruments 
are  also  kept  in  metaUic  communication  with  one  another.  A  charge, 
either  positive  or  native,  is  communicated  to  the  insulated  part  of 
the  double  apparatus.  The  indication  of  the  tested  electrometer  is 
read  off,  and  at  the  same  time  the  force  required  to  keep  the  move- 
able disc  at  a  stated  distance  from  tlie  fixed  disc  below  it,  is  weighed 
by  the  balance.  This  part  of  the  operation  is,  as  I  anticipated, 
somewhat  troublesome,  m  oonsequenoe  of  the  instability  of  the  eqni- 
libiinm^  but  with  a  little  care  it  mny  be  managed  with  considerable 
accuracy.  The  plan  which  I  have  hitherto  followed,  has  been  to 
limit  the  play  of  the  arm  of  the  balance  to  a  very  small  arc,  by 
means  of  firm  stops  suitably  placed,  thus  allowing  a  rans:c  of  motion 
to  the  upper  disc  through  but  a  small  |part  of  its  whole  disLaucc  from 
the  lower.  A  eertun  weight  is  put  mto  the  opposite  scale  of  tha 
balance,  and  the  indications  of  the  second  electrometer  are  observed 
when  the  electric  force  is  just  sufficient  to  draw  down  the  upper  diao 
from  resting  in  its  upper  position,  and  again  when  insufficient,  to  keep 
it  do\m  vnth  the  beam  pressed  on  its  lower  stop.  This  operation  is 
repeated  at  different  distances,  and  thus  no  considerable  error  de- 
pending on  a  want  of  parallelism  between  the  discs  could  remain 
undetected.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  upper  disc  is  carefully  ba- 
lanced by  means  of  small  weights  attached  to  it,  so  as  to  make  it  hang 
as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to  the  lower  disc.  The  stem  carrying  it 
is  graduated  to  hundredths  of  an  inch ;  and  by  watching  it  through  a 
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telescope  ni  a  short  distance  it  10  eaqr  to  obsem  tAfv^  ^  ^''^ 
of  its  vertical  motion. 

I  have  recently  applied  this  method  to  reduce  to  absolute  electro- 
static mcasoie  m  indkatioiui  of  tn  electrometer  forming  part  of  a 
portable  appaiato*  for  the  observation  of  atmospheric  ciectricifrf. 
In  this  instrument  a  very  light  bar  of  aluminium  attached  at  right 
(Bnglcs  to  the  middle  of  a  fine  j)latinum  wire,  which  is  firmly  stretched 
between  the  inside  coatings  of  two  Leyden  phials,  one  occupying  an 
inverted  position  above  the  other,  experiences  and  indicates  the 
eleetncal  force  which  is  the  subject  of  measurement,  and  which 
connsts  of  repuhdons  in  contrary  directions  on  its  two  ends,  pro- 
4aced  by  two  short  bars  of  metal  fixed  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
top  of  a  metal  tnbe«  supported  by  the  inside  cbating  of  the  lower 
phial. 

The  amount  of  the  electrical  force  (or  rather  as  it  should  be  called 
in  correct  mechanical  language,  couple)  is  measured  by  the  angle 
through  which  the  upper  Leyden  phial  most  be  turned  round  an 
ails  coincident  with  the  line  of  the  wire,  so  as  to  bring  the  index  to 
a  marked  position.  An  independently  insulated  metal  case,  bearing 
an  electrode  jjrojecting  outwards,  to  which  the  body  to  be  tested  is 
apphed,  surrounds  the .  index  and  repelling  bars,  but  leaves  free 
apertures  above  and  below,  for  the  wire  to  pass  through  it  without 
tondiing  it ;  and  br  other  apertures  in  its  sioes  and  top,  it  allows  the 
motions  of  the  index  to  he  observed,  and  the  Leyden  phials  to  be 
diarged  or  dlscliarged  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  an  electrode  applied 
to  one  of  the  fixed  bars  described  above.  When  bv  means  of  such 
an  electrode  the  inside  coatings  of  the  Leyden  phials  are  kept  con- 
nected with  the  earth,  this  electrometer  becomes  a  plain  repulsion 
dectrometer,  on  the  same  principle  as  Peltier^Si  witn  the  ezceptkm 
that  the  index,  supported  by  a  platinum  wire  instead  of  on  a  pivo^ 
is  directed  by  elasticity  of  torsion  instead  of  by  magnetism  ;  and  the 
electrical  effect  to  be  measured  is  produced  by  applying  the  electrified 
body  to  a  conductor  connected  with  a  fixed  metal  case  round  the 
index  and  repelling  bars,  instead  of  with  these  conductors  them- 
selves. 

This  electrometer,  being  of  smtable  sensibility  for  direct  compaiison 

with  the  absolute  electrometer  according  to  the  process  described 
above,  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  measure  directly  the  electro- 
static efifect  of  any  galvanic  battery  of  fewer  than  two  hundred  cells 
with  much  accuracy.  Not  having  at  the  time  arrangements  for 
working  with  a  multiple  battery  of  reliable  character,  I  used  a  second 
torsion  electrometer  of  a  higher  degree  of  sensibility  as  a  medium 
for  comparison,  and  determined  the  value  of  its  indications  by  direct 
reference  to  a  Daniell's  battery  of  from  six  to  twelve  elements  in 
good  working  order.  This  electrometer,  in  which  a  light  aluminium 
index,  suspended  by  means  of  a  fine  glass  fibre,  kept  constantly  elec- 
trified by  means  of  a  light  })latinnm  wire  hanging  down  from  it  and 
dipping  into  some  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bottom  of  a  charged  Leyden 
jar,  exhibits  the  effects  of  electric  force  due  to  a  difference  of  poten- 
tials between  two  halves  of  a  metallic  ring  separately  insulated  in  its 
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Heighbonrliood,  will  be  suffideDtly  described  in  aDotlier  commiuii- 

catiou  to  the  Royal  Society.  Slight  descriptions  of  trial  instramentft 
of  this  kind  have  already  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Pontifical  Academy  of  Rome*,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  Nichol's 
'Cyclopaedia  (article  Electricity,  Atmospheric),  18C0. 

I  hope  soon  to  have  another  electrometer  on  the  same  general  pnn- 
dple»  Vnt  modified  from  thoee  hitherto  mnde,  bo  m  to  he  more 
convenient  for  accurate  measurement  in  terms  of  constant  units. 
In  the  meantime  I  finti,  that,  by  exercising  sufficient  care,  I  can 
obtain  good  measurements  by  means  of  the  divided  ring  electro- 
meter  of  the  form  described  in  Nichol's  Cyclopsedia, 

In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  portable  electrometer,  a  considerable 
charge  is  eommmueated  to  the  connected  inside  eoatiogs  of  the 
Leyden  phials,  and  the  aluminium  index  is  brought  to  an  acenratdr 
marked  position  by  torsion,  while  the  insulated  metal  case  surrouno- 
ing  it  is  kept  connected  with  the  earth.  The  square  root  of  the 
reading  of  the  torsion-head  thus  obtained  measures  the  potential,  to 
which  the  inside  coatings  of  the  phials  have  been  electrified.  If, 
nowt  the  metal  case  referred  to  is  disconnected  firom  the  earth  and 
put  in  connexion  with  a  conductor  whose  potential  is  to  be  tested, 
the  square  root  of  the  altered  reading  of  the  torsion-head  required 
to  bring  the  index  to  its  marked  position  in  the  new  circumstances 
measures  similarly  the  di£Perence  between  this  last  potential  and  that 
of  the  inside  coatings  of  the  phials.  Hence  the  excess  of  the  latter 
square  root  above  the  former  expresses  in  degree 'and  in  quality 
(positive  or  negative)  the  required  potential.  This  plan  has  not 
onl^  the  merit  of  indicating  the  quality  of  the  electricity  to  be  tested, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  atmospheric  "observation,  but  it  also 
affords  a  much  higher  degree  of  sensibility  than  the  instrument  has 
when  used  as  a  plain  repulsion  electrometer ;  and,  on  account 
of  this  last-mentioned  advanti^  it  was  adopted  in  the  comparisons 
with  the  divided  ring  electrometer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  portable 
electrometer  was  used  in  its  least  sensitive  state,  that  is  to  say,  with 
its  Leyden  phials  connected  with  the  earthy  when  the  comparisons 
with  the  absolute  electrometer  were  made. 

The  general  result  of  the  weighings  hitherto  made,  is  that  when 
the  discs  of  the  absolute  electrometer  were  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
hundredths  of  an  inch,  the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion  in  the  port- 
able electrometer  was  3*229  times  the  niimbor  of  grains*  weight 
required  to  balance  the  attractive  force  ;  and  the  number  of  degrees 
of  torsion  was  7*69  times  the  number  of  grains'  weight  found  in 
other  series  of  experiments  in  which  the  distance  between  the  discs 
was  thirty  hundredths.  According' to  the  law  of  inverse  squares  of 
the  distances  to  which  the  attraction  between  two  parallel  discs  is 
subject  wlien  a  constant  difTerence  of  potentials  is  maintained  between 
tliemf,  the  force  at  a  distance  of  jL.  of  an  inch  would  have  been 
•auT'  according  to  the  first  of  the  preceding  results,  or,  according  to 

*  Accademia  Poiitificia  dei  Nuovi  Lyncei,  February  1857. 
t  See  §  II  of  elements  of  mathematical  theory  of  ele^ricity  appended  to  th« 
cofflinmdcatioB  fonowing  this  in  the '  Fkeeeedingi/ 
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the  second,  .^j^  of  the  number  of  degrees  of  torsion.  The  mean  of 
these  is  or  1*2;  and  we  may  comridfer  thb  number  at  represent- 
ing approidmately  the  value  in  grains'  weight  at  -f^  of  an  inch 
distaiMie  between  the  discs  of  the  absolute  electrometer,  correspond- 
ing to  one  degree  of  torsion  of  the  portable  electrometer.  By  com- 
paring; the  indications  of  the  portable  electrometer  with  those  of 
the  divided  ring  electrometer,  and  by  evaluating  those  of  the  latter 
in  terms  of  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell's  battery  charged 
in  the  usoal  manner,  I  find  that  284  times  the  square  root  of  the 
number  of  degrees  of  torsion  in  the  portable  electrometer  is  approzip 
niately  the  number  of  cells  of  a  Daniell's  battery  which  would  pro- 
duce an  electromotive  force  (or,  Avhich  is  the  same  thing,  a  difference 
of  potentiab)  equal  to  that  indicated,  lleoce  the  attraction  between 
the  discs  of  the  nortable  electrometer,  if  at  of  an  inch  distance,  and 
maintained  at  a  aiflbrenoe  of  potentiahi  amounting  to  that  produced  by 
284  cells,  is  1*2  grain.  The  effect  of  1000  cells  would  therefore  be 
to  give  a  force  of  14*9  grains,  since  the  force  of  attraction  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  discs. 
The  diameter  of  the  opposed  circular  areas  between  which  the  attrac- 
tion observed  took  place,  was  5*86  inches.  Its  area  was  therefore  *  187 
of  a  square  fool»  and  therefbre  the  amount  of  attractioii  ner  square 
foot,  according  to  the  preceding  estimate  for  ^  of  an  inoi  distance 
and  1000  cells*  difference  of  potential,  is  79*5  grains.  To  reduce 
the  statement  to  consistent  units  founded  on  a  foot  as  the  uuit  of 
length,  we  may  suppose,  instead  of  ^  of  an  inch,  the  distance 
between  the  discs  to  be  of  a  foot.  We  conclude  that»  with 
an  electromotiTe  fbrce  or  ufference  of  potentials  produced  by  1000 
cells  of  Darnell's  battery,  we  find  for  the  force  of  attraction  55*3 
grains  per  square  foot  between  discs  separated  to  a  distance  of 
of  a  foot. 

This  result  differs  very  much  from  an  estimate  I  have  made  ac- 
cording to  my  theoretical  estimate  of  2,500,000  British  electro- 
magnetic unite  for  the  electromotive  force  of  a  single  element  of 
DanieU's  and  Weber's  comparison  of  dectrostatie  with  electro-mag- 
netic units.  On  the  other  hand,  it  agrees  to  a  rcmaikaljle  degree  of 
accuracy  with  direct  observations  made  for  me,  during  my  absence 
in  Germany,  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July 
1856,  on  the  force  of  attraction  produced  by  the  direct  application 
of  a  miniature  Daniell's  battery,  of  diflferent  numbers  from  93  to  451 
of  elements,  applied  to  the  same  absolute  electrometer  with  its  discs 
at  '079  of  an  inch  asunder.  These  observations  gave  forces  varying, 
on  the  whole,  very  closely  according  to  the  sqxiarc  of  the  number  of 
cells  used ;  and  the  mean  result  reduced  according  to  this  law  to 
1000  cells  was  23*4  grains.  Reducing  this  to  the  distance 
of  a  foot,  and  dividing  by  *187,  the  area  m  decimal  of  a  sauare  foot, 
we  find  54*3  grains  per  square  foot  at  a  distance  of       of  a  foot. 

Although  the  experiments  leading  to  this  result  were  executed  with 
great  care  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  1  delayed  publishing  it  because  of  the 
great  discrepance  it  presented  from  the  estimate  I  deduced  from 
Weber's  measurement,  which  was  published  while  my  preparations 
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were  iu  progress.  I  cannot  doubt  its  general  correctness  now,  when 
it  is  so  decidedly  confirmed  by  the  electrometric  experiments  I  haTe 
just  deseribed,  which  htcn  been  execated  ehiefly  by  Mr.  John  Smith 
and  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  working  in  mj  Utboratory  with  much  ability 
since  the  month  of  November.  I  am  still  unable  to  explain  the 
discrepance,  but  it  may  possibly  be  owing  to  some  miflcalculatioa  I 
have  made  in  my  deductions  from  Webei^s*  result. 

Glasgow  College,  Jan.  IB,  1860. 

Postscript,  April  12,  1860. 

I  have  since  found  that  I  had  inadvertently  misinterpreted 
Weber's  statement  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  I  htA  always,  as  it 
appears  most  natural  to  me  to  do,  regarded  the  transference  of  nega- 
tive cle«tricity  in  one  direction  and  of  ]>o?itive  electricity  in  the  other 
direction,  as  identical  agencies,  to  which  in  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  electricity  we  may  a;^iply  indiscriminately  the  one 
expression  or  the  other,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Hence  I  have 
always  regarded  a  current  of  unit  strength  as  a  current  in  which  the 
positive  or  vitreous  electricity  flows  in  one  direction  at  the  rate  of  a 
unit  of  electricity  per  unit  of  time ;  or  the  negative  or  resinous 
electricity  in  the  other  direction  at  tlie  same  rate ;  or  (according  to 
the  infinitely  improbable  hypothesis  of  two  electric  fluids)  the 
vitreous  electricity  flows  in  one  direction  at  any  rate  less  than  a  unit 

ger  second,  and  the  fesinons  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  rate  equal 
)  the  remainder  of  the  unit  per  second.  I  have  only  recently 
remarked  that  Weber's  expressions  are  not  only  adapted  to  the 
hypothesis  of  two  electric  fluids,  but  that  they  also  reckon  as  a  cur- 
rent of  unit  strength,  what  I  should  have  called  a  current  of  strength  2, 
namely  a  flow  or  vitreous  electricity  in  one  direction  at  the  rate  of  a 
unit  of  vitreous  electricity  per  unit  of  time,  and  of  the  lerinous 
electricity  in  the  other  direction  simultaneously,  at  the  rate  of  a  unit 
of  resinous  electricity  per  unit  of  time. 

Weber's  result  as  to  the  relation  between  electrostatic  and  electro- 
magnetic units,  when  correctly  interpreted,  I  now  find  would  be  in 
perfect  accordance  with  my  own  results  given  above,  if  the  electro- 
motive  force  of  a  single  element  of  the  Darnell's  batteiir  used  were 
%  140,000  British  electro-magnetic  units  instead  of  ^500,000,  as 
according  to  my  thermo-dynainic  estimate.  This  is  as  ^ood  an  agree- 
ment as  could  be  expected  when  the  difficulties  of  the  nivestigalious, 
and  the  uncertainty  which  still  exists  as  to  the  true  measure  of  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  Danieirs  element  are  considered.  It  must 
indeed  be  remarked  that  the  dectromotiTe  force  of  Dsnidl's  battery 
varies  by  two  or  three  or  more  per  cent,  with  variations  of  the  aohi* 
tions  used  ;  that  it  varies  also  very  sensibly  with  temperature ;  and 
that  it  seems  also  to  be  dependent,  to  some  extent,  on  circumstances 
not  hitherto  elucidated.  A  thorou2;h  examination  of  the  electro- 
motive  force  of  DauieU's  and  other  forms  of  galvanic  battery,  is  an 
object  of  high  importance,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  be  at- 
tamed.  Until  this  has  been  don^  at  least  for  Danicll's  battery,  the 
results  of  the  preceding  paper  may  bo  regarded  as  having  about  §» 
much  accuracy  as  is  desirable. 
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I  may  state  therefore,  in  conclusion,  that  the  average  electromotive 
force  per  cell  of  the  Daniell's  batteries  which  I  have  used,  produces  a  ^ 
dlfimioe  of  potoBtub  MMmiitiflig  to  *(N>21  in  Britidi  e&ctnwtalais 
measure.   This  stoteiiMiit  is  peffecily  equivaknt  to  tlie  fi^kming  in 
ittore  familiar  terms : — 

One  thousand  cells  of  Daniell's  battery,  with  its  two  poles  connected 
by  wires  with  two  parallel  plates  of  metal  t-Jit*^  *  ^^ot  apart  and 
£ach  a  BQu&re  foot  in  area,  produces  an  electrical  attractioa  equal  to 
tlie  wffght  of  65  grtins. 


OSOLO&ICAL  SOCIETY. 

[Oontunied  from  p.  l^.] 
May  l$t  1S60.<— L.  Horner,  Esq.,  Firesident,  in  the  Chair. 

Hie  following  oommnnicatioii  was  read  t-* 

"On  the  co-existence  (tf  Man  with  certain  Extinct  QuadrUr 
peds,  proved  by  Fossil  Bones,  from  various  Pleistocene  Deposits, 
bearing  Incisions  made  by  sharp  instruments."  By  M.  £•  jUurtet, 
For.M.G.S.  In  a  Letter  to  the  President. 

The  author,  having  for  some  time  past  made  observations  upon  fMsU 
Iwnea  exhibiting  evident  impreadone  of  human  agency,  was  requested 
by  the  P^ident,  who  had  enunined  the  specimens  indieijedf  to 
communicate  the  results  of  his  researches  to  this  Society. 

The  specimens  referred  to  are : — Ist,  fragments  of  bones  ol Aurochs 
exhibiting  very  deep  incisions,  made  apparently  by  an  iastrument 
having  a  waved  edge;  2ndly,  a  portion  of  a  skull  of  Megacero» kib9r>' 
meuB,  bearing  significant  marks  of  the  mutilation  and  flaying  of  a  re- 
cently slain  animal.  These  were  obtained  from  the  lowest  layer  in 
the  cutting  of  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq,  near  Paris,  and  have  been  figured 
by  Cuvier  in  his  '  Ossem.  Foss.'  Molars  of  Elephas  primigenius 
found  in  the  same  deposit  are  figured  by  Cuvier,  who  states  that 
they  had  not  been  rolled,  but  had  been  deposited  in  an  original  and 
not  a  rtmami  deposit.  3rdly.  Among  bones,  with  incarions,  from  the 
aands  of  AbbeviUe,  are  a  la^  antler  of  an  extinct  stag  {Cervua  8o» 
menensis)  and  several  horns  of  the  common  lled-Ueer.  4thly.  Bones 
of  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus  from  Menchecourt,  near  Abbeville,  where 
flints  worked  by  human  hands  have  been  found.  4thly.  Portions  of 
horns  of  Megaceros  from  the  British  Isles.  In  referenee  to  the  re< 
mains  of  the  Oiganttc  Deer,  M.  Lartet  alludea  to  the  Rev.  J.  6. 
Cumming's  statement  that  stone  implements  have  been  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  imbedded  with  remains  of  the  Megaceros,  and  that 
hatchet-marks  have  been  seen  on  an  oak-tree  in  a  submerged  forest 
of  possibly  still  older  date.  5thly.  Fragments  of  bone  collected  by  M. 
Delesse  from  a  deposit  near  Paris,  and  exhibiting  evidence  of  having 
been  eawn,  not  with  a  smooth  metallio  saw,  but  with  such  an  in« 
etrament  as  the  flint  knives  or  splinters,  witii  a  sharp  chiB«i-edge» 
found  at  Abbeville  would  supply. 

If,  says  the  author,  the  presence  of  worked  flints  in  the  gravel 
and  sands  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  have  estabUshed  with  certainty 
the  existence  of  man  at  the  time  when  those  very  ancient  deposits 
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'were  formed,  the  traces  of  an  intentional  operation  on  the  bones  of 
Rhinoceros,  /iurochs,  Megaceros,  Cervus  SomenensU,  &c.  supply 
equally  the  inductive  denmstimtioii  of  the  contemporaneity  of  those 
qpecies  with  tiie  human  noe.  M.  Lartet  points  out  that  the  Aurochs, 
though  still  existing,  was  contemporaneous  with  the  Elephas  primu 
genius,  and  that  its  remain*  occur  in  preglacial  deposits,  and,  in- 
deed, that  a  great  proportion  of  our  living  Maramifers  have  been 
contemporaneous  with  £,  primigenius  and  R.  tichorhinus,  the  first 
appearance  of  which  in  Western  Europe  must  htv»  been  preceded 
Vf  that  of  several  of  our  still  existing  quadrupeds. 

The  author  accepts  M.  d'Archiac's  determination  of  the  period  of 
the  separation  of  England  from  the  Continent  as  having  been  ante- 
rior to  the  formation  of  the  ancient  alluvium  or  "loess,"  but  subse- 
quent to  the  great  rolled  gravel-deposits  in  which  tlie  flint  hatchets 
of  a  primitive  people  are  found.  If  M.  E,  de  Beaumont's  hypothens 
of  these  grsTels  being  due  to  the  last  dislocation  of  the  Alps  he 
accepted,  the  worked  flints  carried  along  with  the  erratic  pebbles 
aflford  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  man  at  an  epoch  when  Central 
Europe  had  not  yet  fully  received  its  present  geographical  features. 

The  author  also  remarks  that  though  there  is  good  evidence  of 
changes  of  level  haidng  occurred  since  man  began  to  occupy  Europe 
and  Ihe  British  Isles,  yet  they  have  not  amounted  to  catastrophes  to 
general  as  to  aflTect  the  r^^iklar  succession  of  organized  beings. 

Lastly,  M.  Lartet  announced  that  a  flint  hatchet  and  some  flint 
knives  had  lately  been  discovered,  in  company  with  remains  of 
Elephant,  Aurochs,  Horse,  and  a  feline  animal,  in  the  sands  of  the 
Parisian  suburb  of  Gh^nelle,  by  M.  Gosse,  of  Oeneva. 

May  30,  1860.^L.  Homer,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair* 

The  following  communication  was  read : — 

*'  On  certain  Rocks  of  Miocene  and  Eocene  age  in  Tuscany, 
including  Serpentine,  accompanied  by  Copper-ore,  Lignite,  and 
Alabaster."    By  W.  P.  Jervis,  Esq..  F.G.S. 

Three  distinct  eruptions  of  serpentinous  igneous  rocks  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Italian  geol<^sts ;  two  are  conndered  to  have 
occurred  in  Tertiary  times,  and  one  previously  in  the  mcsozoic  period ; 
dykes  of  diorite  (also  of  Tertiary  age)  are  more  rare  in  the  same 
geographical  area.  From  the  abundant  occurrence  of  these  eruptive 
rocks,  and  the  extensive  development  of  Miocene  strata,  unknown 
in  England,arisemany  specialities  of  Tuscan  geology  and  mineralogy* 
1st.  The  diidlagic  serpentine  has  pierced  the  Upjier  Cretaceous  b&, 
but  does  not  enclose  any  fragments  of  Tertiary  rocks.  It  is  non- 
metalliferous,  and  is  employed  in  architecture.  2ndly.  The  eupho- 
tide  or  "granitone"  is  unfit  for  building-purposes.  The  con- 
tact of  this  with  the  dialJagic  serpentine  has  metamorphosed  the 
latter  into  the  curiously  marked  "  Ranocchiaja."  At  Matarana 
(Liguria)  the  crystals  of  diallage  in  the  euphotide  gradually  decrease 
in  size  towards  the  junction  with  the  serpentine.  Srdly.  Diorite, 
penetrating  the  euphotide,  and,  like  it,  belonging  to  the  Eocene 
age.  This  and  the  serpentine  acting  on  the"  Macigno"  has  pro- 
dioed  the  «Gabbio  rosso."  4thly .  "  Gabbro  verde,"  or  serpentine. 
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without  diallage,  of  Miocene  age.  This  is  much  softer  than  the 
dtallagic  serpentine.  It  forms  dykes ;  but  more  generally  it  is  the 
axial  nadeua  of  hiUs  and  mountaina*  the  atrata  m  whidi  are  much 
diaturbed.  In  most  casea  the  serpentine  rocks,  piercing  the  tedl- 
knentary  strata*  have  upheaved  them  from  all  aidea:  for  this  remark- 
able species  of  axis  the  author  proposes  the  term  pericltnal,  indicating 
that  the  strata  fall  olF  in  every  direction.  It  is  frequently  rich  in 
copper-ores  at  its  junction  with  the  metamorphosed  schists  or  Gabbro 
toseo  i  here  also  several  seolites,  all  containing  magnesia  (from  1*11 
to  18*50 per  cent,),  abound;  and  limpid  calcite  in  extremely  obtuse 
rhombohedial  erystels  occurs.  The  limestones  are  ottaai  altered  by 
the  serpentine  into  dolomite  (Miemmite),  and  are  otherwise  vari- 
ously affected.  Near  Matarana  a  mouse-coloured  limestone  is 
changed  (by  the  alteration  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  to  a  peroxide)  into 
a  bridc-red  marble,  often  breceiated  and  veined  with  serpentine  and 
calc-spar  ("  Ofiocaloe  ").  The  copper-ores  (chalcopyrites,  bomite^ 
oxide  of  copper,  grey  copper,  native  copper)  at  Monte  Gatini  occur 
in  nodules  or  boulders  enveloped  in  the  serpentine,  as  though  they 
had  been  brought  up  simultaneously.  Chalcedony  abounds  in  the 
serpentine  north  of  Monte  Verdi,  where  it  occurs  in  large  veins,  and 
is  occasiooally  iNpeociated.  filack  flint,  jasper,  agate,  waxy  opal, 
afe  not  unconmion. 

Pmre  alabaster  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  Western  Tkncany.  It 
occurs  in  ovoidal  masses,  often  3  feet  in  diameter,  in  selenitic 
marls  of  Miocene  age  in  the  Val  di  Marmolajo.  Coloured  alabaster 
is  also  found  in  some  of  the  Pliocene  beds  of  Tuscany.  Gypsum  is 
widely  diatributed  where  serpentine  has  piereed  limestones,  aa  at 
lif ataiana  and  Jano* 

At  Jano  the  palaeozoic  coal  is  represented  by  isolated  plants  con* 
verted  into  anthracite ;  it  is  the  only  locality  on  the  Italian  continent 
where  Carboniferous  fossils  have  been  found  ;  but  Miocene  lignites 
are  abundant  in  Italy.  At  Sarzanello  in  Piedmont,  6^  feet  of 
miooene  coal  occurs.  This  is  used  in  the  SardiniaB  ateam^naw* 
At  Casdani,  in  tiie  Maremme,  good  lignite,  3  feet  4  inchea  tfaidk, 
is  worked  ;  and  at  Monte  Bamboli,  also  in  Tuscany,  one  bed* 
4  feet  3  inches,  and  another,  2  feet  thick,  have  long  be^  in  use* 

June  13,  1860. — ^L.  Horner,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  . 
The  following  communication  was  read. 

"  On  the  Ossiferous  Cavea  of  the  Peninsula  of  Gower,  in  Ohi- 
morganshire.  South  Wales."  By  H.  Falconer.  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
With  an  Appendix ,  on  a  Raised  Beach  in  Mewslade  Bay,  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  Boulder-day  on  Cefn-y-bryn;  by  J.  Frestwicb, 
Esq.,  F.ll.S..  Treas.G.S. 

The  object  of  this  communication  was  to  give  a  summary  of  re- 
searches made  during  the  last  three  years  by  the  author  and  Xaent.- 
Col.  E*  R.  Wood,  F.G.&L,  the  latter  of  whom  has  carefully  explored 
at  hia  own  charge,  since  1848,  some  of  the  caves  previously  known, 
as  well  as  several  discovered  by  himself.  The  known  bone-caves  of 
Gower  (of  which  Paviland,  Spritsail  Tor,  and  Bacon  Hole  have 
already  supplied  Dr.  Buckhind  and  others  to  some  extent  with  ma* 
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terials  for  the  history  of  the  Cave-period)  are  in  the  Carhoniferous 
Limestone ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Spritsail  Tor,  which 
is  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsak,  they  all  oooor  ^letween  tht 
Mumbles  and  the  Worm's  Head.  The  most  important  are  "  Bacon 
Hole,"  "Minchin  Hole,"  "  Bosco's  Den,"  "Bowen's  Parlouf," 
**  Crow  Hole,"  •*  Raven's  ClifF  Cavern,**  and  lastly  the  well-known 
"Paviland  Caves."  Bone-cave"?  at  the  Mumbles,  in  Caswell  Bay, 
and  in  Oxwich  Bay  formerly  existed;  but  tiie  sea  has  destroyed 
them.  One  caTem  named  "Ram  Tor"  between  CiMweil  Bay  and 
the  Mumbles,  presumed  to  be  ossiferous,  remains  Unexplored* 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  bone-caves  and  their  contents, 
the  author  briefly  noticed  a  raised  beach  and  talus  of  breccia,  which 
Mr.  Prestwich  had  lately  traced  for  a  mile  along  Mewslade  Bay, 
westward  of  Paviland ;  and  he  pointed  out  their  important  relatiou- 
ship  to  the  marine  sands  and  overlying  limestone-brecoia  found  in 
several  of  the  Oower  Caves.  Dr.  Falconer  also  referred  to  Mr* 
Prestwich's  recent  discovery  of  some  patches  of  Bonlder-day  on  tht 
highland  of  Gower,  and  in  Rhos  Sili  Bay. 

** Bacon  Hole"  was  first  treated  of.  It  has  been  worked  out  by 
Colonel  Wood,  and  described  by  Mr.  Starling  Benson.  On  the 
limestone-iloor  of  tiie  cave  are : — (1)  a  few  inches  of  marine  sand, 
abounding  with  Litorina  rudis,  L.  litoralis,  and  CUmtilia  nigricansi 
with  bones  of  an  Arvicola  and  Birds  ;  (2)  a  thin  layer  of  stalagmite; 
(3)  two  feet  or  less  of  blackisli  sand,  containing'a  mass  of  bones  of 
Elephas  antiquus,  with  remains  of  Meles  taxus  and  Putorius  {vul- 
garis}); (4)  one  to  two  feet  of  ochreuus  cave-earth,  limestone-breccia, 
and  sandy  layers,  with  remains  of  Shplktu  OHiiqwu,  Rkitioetni  /leml- 
tttckma,  IfyiBna,  Coma  lupus,  Ursus  spelicus.  Bos,  and  Cerms;  (6) 
irregular  stalagmite,  ])artly  enveloping  a  huge  tusk  of  an  Elephant 
imbedded  below  it;  (6)  limestone-breccia  and  stalagmite,  from  1 
to  2  feet  thick,  with  bones  of  Ursus  and  Bos;  (7)  irregular  bed  of 
stfilagmite,  1  foot  or  more,  with  Ursits ;  ^8)  dark-coloured  super- 
ficial earth,  kept  soppy  by  abundant  drip,  with  bones  of  Bos,  Ccrvnt, 
Canh  wipes,  horns  of  Reindeer  and  Roebuck,  together  with  shells 
of  Patella,  Mytilus,  Purpura,  Litorina  (probably  brought  into  tha 
cavern  as  food  by  birds),  and  also  pieces  of  ancient  British  pottery. 
Tlic  marine  sand  at  the  bottom  of  "  Bacon  Hole  "  was  analogous  to 
that  on  the  rocky  floor  of  the  San  Ciro  Cave,  near  Palermo ;  but 
contained  fewer  species  of  MoUusca.  The  uppermost  layer  of  sta- 
lagmite is  about  30  feet  above  high  water.  The  Elqphant-remains 
belonged  to  at  least  three  individuals,  one  of  wbieh  was  adalty  and 
one  young:  witli  milk-dentition. 

"Minchin  Hole"  is  the  grandest  and  most  spacious  of  all  the 
Gower  Caves,  being  170  feet  long,  by  70  feet  where  widest,  and 
3ft  feet  high  at  the  entrance;  here  the  section  gave— (1)  Loose 
limestone- breccia,  3  feet;  (2)  Yellow  cave-earth,  9  inchest  (8) 
Sand.  1  foot;  (4)  Blackish  sandy  loam  containing  abundant  remains 
of  Rhinoceros,  Elephas,  and  Bos,  2^  feet ;  (5)  Greyish-yellow  ma- 
rine  sand,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  4  feet,  and  resting  on  the 
Tocky  floor.  Some  of  the  lower  jaws  of  Rhinoceros  from  this  depoeit 
fBhihil /iMw  and  MUBiMited  ahelk  imba^ 
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matrix  :  and  the  black  sand  yielded  Helix  higpida  similarly  attached. 
In  the  interior,  the  cave-earth  was  thicker,  and  the  black  sandj 
loam  more  unetuoiu.  The  mammaliaii  remains  weie  eloeely'  analo* 
gouB  with  those  from  Bacon  Hole ;  bat  the  Elephant  remains  (S» 
.rnvtipms)  were  fewer,  and  those  of  Rhinoceros  hemitcechvs  were  more 
numerous  and  better  preserved,  including  two  skulls.  No  remains 
of  Elephas  primigenius  or  of  Rhinoceros  tichorMnus  were  met  with 
in  Bacon  Hole  or  Minehin  Hole. 

'*  Boeco's  Den  "  Is  a  oavemons  isaare,  of  great  interest,  between 
«'  Bacon  Hole  "  and  '<  Minehin  Hole."  It  is  aboat  70  feet  high, 
and  has  been  worked  out  by  Col*  Wood,  who,  having  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  hole  called  (by  the  quarry  men)  "  Bacon's  Eye,"  found  it  to 
be  an  angular  opening  (2^  feet  in  diameter)  at  the  toj)  of  one  of  the 
great  vertical  fissures  in  the  limestone,  and  leading  into  a  tine  cavern. 
Beneath  it  the  fissnre  was  filled  up  witii  a  mass  of  angular  fragments 
of  Umestone  (with  bones,  teeth,  and  land  shells)  impaled  in  oohreous 
loam,  about  20  feet  in  height,  resting  on  a  solid  platform  of  breccia, 
beneath  which  the  fissure  had  to  a  great  extent  been  washed  out  by 
the  sea.  On  enlarging  the  aperture,  by  undermining  the  projecting 
mass  of  loam  and  breccia,  a  cavity  was  found  extending  76  feet 
backwards,  with  a  width  of  from  7  to  16  feet,  and  a  general  height 
of  about  15  feet.  A  line  of  fissure  runs  along  the  angle  of  the  roof, 
and  towards  the  outer  part  of  the  cavern  the  crack  widens  into  an 
irregular  flue,  which  had  evidently  communicated  with  the  surface  : 
here  the  cavern  rises  to  a  height  of  40  feet.  When  first  opened, 
the  eastern  wall  only  of  the  cavern  was  found  to  be  coated  with 
Stalagmite.  The  fioor  was  tolerably  smooth,  and  shelved  down  giA" 
dually  from  the  month  to  the  extremity,  the  deposits  being  thicker 
outwards.  The  fioor  having  been  excavated  down  to  the  hud  breo« 
cin,  there  were  observed: — (1)  at  the  top,  a  bed  of  sandy  peat  or 
turf,  formed  chiefly  of  bits  of  sticks  and  comminuted  vegetable  mat- 
ter, about  1  foot  tiiick,  except  under  the  fiuc,  where  it  formed  a  low 
ctmical  heap.  In  Mr  on  this  peaty  covering  were  bones  of  Ox  and. 
Wolf,  uid  bones  wanA  broken  shed  antiers  of  Deer,  of  species  or 
varieties  allied  to  the  Reindeer  {Cervus  GueitarM  and  Cerv.  priscus), 
(2)  Stalagmite,  regular,  but  usually  less  than  a  foot  thick.  At 
one  spot  it  rose  into  a  boss  2  ft.  3  in.  liigh,  which  was  found  in  a 
shattered  condition,  the  fragments  being  loose,  but  still  in  place. 
This  must  indicate — 1st,  the  operation  of  some  shodt  since  the 
mation  of  the  stalagmite,  and  even  since  die  peat  began  to  be 
formed  ;  and  2ndly,  the  absence  of  drip  in  the  cave  since  the  shock 
took  place.  (3)  Sandy  loam,  1  ft.  4  in  ,  with  fragments  of  rock 
and  without  bones  ;  (4)  sand,  2  ft.  6  in. ;  (5)  a  bed  of  loose  stony 
breccia,  4  feet,  without  bones;  (G)  ochrcous  loam,  or  the  usual 
cave^esaDi,  6  to  7  feet  thick,  resting  on  the  solid  oenenled  breook 
whidi  forms  a  fioor  or  diaphragm  between  the  upper  and  lorwer 
chambers  of  the  fissure.  Ursus  spelaus.  Cants  lupus,  C.  vufyss. 
Bos,  Cervus,  and  Arvicola  occur  in  the  loam,  the  latter  in  abundance. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  these  remains  was  the 
great  excess  of  Deers'  antlers  above  the  others.  Upwards  of  one 
SMMMtad  aat]ers»  mostly  shed  jomI  of  ypung  animals  belonging  ckie/y 
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to  Cerms  Cfuettardi,  were  collected.  The  lower  chamber  was  pene- 
trated by  Col.  Wood,  Dr.  Falconer,  and  a  friend  last  September,  and 
IbUnd  to  have  been  washed  out  by  the  sea  to  a  depth  inwards  of  31 
feet;  and  at  its  extremity  they  met  with  a  compact  mass  of  marine  sand 
and  gravel,  about  9  feet  thick.  The  solid  breccia  forming  the  roof 
of  the  lower,  and  the  base  of  the  upper  cave,  increases  in  thickness 
from  6  feet  at  the  outside  to  a  greater  depth  inwards.  Its  materials 
correspond  with  the  bed  of  angular  debris  observed  by  Mr.  Prestwich 
on  the  nised  beach  of  Mewslade  Bay. 

"Bowen's  Parlour,"  or  "Devil's  Hole,"  is  also  a  cavernous  fissure 
in  the  limestone  cliff,  situated  between  Bosco's  Den  and  Crow  Hole. 
It  has  been  washed  out  by  the  sea  ;  portions  only  of  its  cave-deposits 
remaining,  especially  a  diaphragm  of  cemented  breccia,  which  divides 
the  fissure  into  an  upper  and  lower  story ;  the  former  about  20  feet 
high  at  the  month,  the  latter  14.  I'hin  tabular  aggregations  of 
sand  adhere  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  partition,  showing  that  it 
was  deposited  on  a  bed  of  sand.  The  same  phenomena  are  repeated 
in  "  Crow  Hole  "  with  modifications,  the  cave-deposits  being  still 
in  siiu  :  here  remains  of  Ursus,  Meles,  Rhinoceros,  and  some  other 
forms  have  been  found  by  Col.  Wood. 

Raven's  Cliff "  presents  a  caTeraons  fissare  broad  and  high  ex- 
tenudly,  contracted  within.  Here  a  thin  crust  of  stalagmite 
formed  a  floor  upon  sand  9  feet  thick,  which  filled  the  fissure  close 
up  to  the  roof,  leaving  only  an  empty  angular  chamber  about  a 
foot  high  above  the  stalagmite.  Upon  the  latter,  remains  of 
Mustela  foina,  Canis  vulpes,  and  some  Fish-bones  and  Bird-bones 
were  found.  In  the  sand  large  coprolites  of  Carnivores,  some  fine 
remains  of  Felis  spelaa,  bones  of  Rhinoceros^  and  the  vertebne 
of  a  Fish  were  discovered.  Below  the  sand,  as  usual  in  the  Gower 
Caves,  there  was  a  sandy  breccia  cemented  by  stalagmite,  about 
a  foot  thick.  Upon  it  a  large  block  of  limestone,  smoothed  and 
polished,  probably  by  the  rubbing  of  passing  cave-animals,  was 
discovered ;  and  patches  of  polished  surface  were  seen  on  the  walls  of 
the  cave.  Remains  of  Elephas,  Rhinoceros,  Bo$,  and  Cervus  were 
met  with  above  the  breccia.  Below  the  breccia  was  a  bed  of  dark-grey 
gritty  sand,  indurated  by  calcareous  infiltration,  and  attaining  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  about  8  feet.  In  this  sand,  and  close  upon  the 
rock-floor,  teeth  of  Hippopotamus  major,  young  and  old,  and  remains 
of  Urmu,  Cenm9,  and  ^mcols,  were  met  with.  There  was  evidence, 
on  the  cliff  beyimd  the  aperture,  ctf  the  cave  and  its  contents  having 
formerly  been  continued  further  seawards. 

The  author  pointed  out  that  in  all  these  caves  the  bottom  appears 
to  have  been  first  filled  with  sea-sand  or  shingle,  with  which  were 
occasionally  intermingled  the  bones  of  pachyderms,  ruminants,  &c., 
then  living  on  the  emerged  land  of  Gower;  that  when  this  deposit 
was  elevated  above  high- water  mark,  stalagmite  and  angular  <&6m 
of  limestone  rock  formed  a  floor,  on  which  subsequently  cave-earth 
or  other  common  alluvial  materials,  with  bones  and  antlers,  often 
in  profusion,  were  accumulated  through  the  fissure  above,  during  a 
long  lapse  of  time  after  the  rise  had  been  accomplished.  At  last, 
by  aconvene  aiotifli^  of  compantively  modem  dat^  the  level  of  the 
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eaves  was  depressed.   The  raised  beach  at  Mewslade  Bay,  which 

appears,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  to  be  of  later 
date  than  the  Boulder-clay,  has  without  doubt  partaken  of  changes 
of  level  similar  to  what  the  caves  and  their  contents  have  iinder- 
gonei  although,  the  marine  deposits  in  the  caves  not  beine  at  a  uni- 
Smn  level,  diher  in  relation  to  each  other  or  to  the  raised  beach»  it 
is  probable  that  there  have  been  locally  unequal  depressions  of  level 
in  comparatively  modem  times.  The  author  thinks  that  the  sea 
has  effected  but  a  comparatively  slight  inroad  on  the  cave-deposits 
and  raised  beach ;  and  hence  he  infers  that  they  belong  to  a  rela- 
tively modem  epoch, — seeing  also  that  they  are  probably  of  later 
I  date  than  the  Bonlder-clay  period*  and  rest  on  marine  sands  con-* 
taining  existing  qieeies  ci  shells.  ^ 

Paviland  Cave  was  next  referred  to ;  but  the  author  restricted  his 
remarks  to  the  remains  of  Elephas  primigenxus  and  human  bones  that 
were  found  in  it,  and  argues  that  the  latter  (i.  e,  the  skeleton  of  the 
*'Red  Lady  ")  are  of  more  recent  date  than  the  former. 

In  the  cave  at  Spritsail  Tor  (carsorily  examined  hy  Sir  H.  Be  la 
Beche,  and  thoroughly  explored  by  Colonel  Wood),  under  a  stalag* 
mitic  bone-breccia,  the  irregular  fissure  of  the  rocky  floor  was  im- 
pacted with  ochreous  cave-earth  full  of  bones  and  teeth  of  Elephas 
antiqms,  E.  primigenius.  Rhinoceros  tichorhinuSf  Eguus^  Sus,  Bos, 
Cervu8,Lepus,/1rvicolatMu8,  Ursus  spel<eus,  U.priscusif),  Felts  spelaa, 
Hfona  ^pekea,  Canis  htpus,  C.  vulpes.  Metes  Uum,  and  Mustela, 
Goprolites  of  HyeoMit  gnawed  bones  of  Bos,  Equnts,  and  Cenms,  and 
a  great  abundance  of  the  detached  molars  of  horse,  gave  the  cave  the 
undoubted  character  of  having  been  a  Hyaena's  den.  In  the  super- 
ficial sand  on  the  stalagmite,  the  antlers  of  a  Reindeer  and  some 
human  bones  were  found.  ^ 

General  remarks  on  the  distribution  of  the  Mammalian  remains  in 
the  different  caverns  were  offered,  and  the  special  anomalies  pointed 
out;  and,  after  a  comparative  review  of  the  fauna  of  the  Gower 
bone-caves  in  relation  witii  that  of  other  cave-districts  of  England 
in  particular,  and  of  Europe  in  general,  the  author  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions  as  being  consistent  with  the  existing  state 
of  our  Imowledge : — 

1.  That  the  Gower  Caves  have  probably  been  filled  up  with  their 
mammalian  remains  since  the  deposition  of  the  Bouldcr-clay. 

2.  That  there  are  no  mammalian  remains  found  elsewhere  in  the 
ossiferous  caves  in  England  and  Wales  referable  to  a  fauna  of  a 
more  ancient  geological  date. 

3.  That  Elephas  (Loxodon)  merUStmalis  and  Rhinoeeros  Etrvseus, 
which  occur  in,  and  are  characteristic  of,  the  *'  Submarine  forest 
Bed  "  that  immediately  underlies  the  Boulder-clay  on  the  Norfolk 
coast,  have  nowhere  been  met  with  in  the  British  caverns. 

4.  That  Elephas  antiquus  with  Rhinoceros  hemitoechus,  and  E.  pri' 
ndgenius  with  J2A.  tichorhinus,  though  respectively  characterizing 
the  earlier  and  later  portions  of  one  jieriod,  were  probably  contem- 
porary animals ;  and  that  they  certainly  were  companions  of  the 
Cave-Bears,  Cave-Lions,  .Cave-Hyssnasi  and  of  some  at  least  of 
the  gxwtipg  yiftftpnTHftli^t  ■ 
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ON  THE  l>£KiODICITY  OF  THE  80LAB.  SFOTS^  AND  INDUCED 
METEOBOLOeiCAL  DT8TVRBAN0B8. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal, 
Gentlemen, 

ASSUMING  the  mechanical  energy  exerted  by  the  aun,  as  ex» 
hibited  in  its  heat,  light,  and  magnetism,  to  be  directly  created 
and  BUBtained  by  the  simplest  yet  grandest  of  the  solar  forces  and 
motions,  viz.  by  the  force  exerted  by  the  planetary  bodies  (through 
gravity)  acting  upon  the  matter  of  the  sun  in  rapid  revolution  around 
its  axis  (producing,  if  that  matter  be  in  a  solid  or  coherent  state,  a 
violent  and  variable  degree  of  tension,  and  if  Jiuid»  a  violent  agitation 
in  eddies  or  tides),— -ivould  it  not  be  reasonable  to  su])po8e  that  tiie 
orbital  positions  of  the  planets,  especially  at  particular  times,  would 
not  be  without  an  effect  as  a  disturbing  element  in  the  physical 
energ-y  exerted  by  the  sun  itself  ? 

It  might  even  be  natural  to  suppose  that  when  tlie  principal  or 
larger  mass  of  the  planets  are  in  (or  nearl^'^  in)  conjunction  on 
one  nde  of  the  sun  in  thdr  ocbits,  andi  a  disturoance  would  take 
plaoe».  owing  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solar  system  moving  of 
slufUng  its  position  within  the  body  of  the  sun  itself,  from  an  in* 
creased  pull,  or  amount  of  attraction,  exerted  in  one  particular 
direction.  May  not  some  such  disturbance  be  even  at  this  moment 
taking  place,  and  fiom  this  very  cause  ?  We  have  Venus,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranus,  all  on  one  ride  of  the  sun,  nearly  in  conjunc- 
tion ;  and  we  have  likewise  seoi  during  the  whole  of  the  present  year, 
nM»e  or  less,  a  great  solar  disturbance  taking  place,  as  proved  by  the 
unusual  number  of  spots  that  have  been  visible. 

Schwabe  has  proved  that  there  is  a  spot-period,  of  about  11*1 
years  from  maximum  to  nmximum ;  and  Col.  Sabine,  that  this  period 
coincides  again  witii  a  particular,  dass  of  magnetic  cydes.  It  would  ^ 
indeed  be  a  notable  point  gained  to  science,  if  the  magnetic  con* 
dition  or  force  of  the  sun  itself  could  be  shown  to  depend  upon,  or  ' 
possibly  resolve  itself  into  (as  a  correlated  force),  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation itself !  The  most  important  thing  then  to  ascertain  is,  whether 
or  not  a  certain  position  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits  does  not  tend 
at  certain  times,  through  the  force  of  gravitation,  to  create  mug- 
netical  disturbance  and  increased  mechanical  eneigy  in  the  sun? 
Jupit^,  as  far  the  largest  planetary  mass,  would  naturally  have  a  pre- 
dominating effect,  and  would  tend  to  regulate  the  period  of  pertur- 
bation. Wolf,  Carrington,  and  others  have,  I  understand,  already 
considered  as  more  than  a  coincidence,  the  Jovian  period  of  nearly 
12  years,  as  connected  with  the  spot-period  of  11*1  years,  without, 
however,  arriving  at  any  precise  or  definite  results. 

It  would  he  desirable  to  ascertain  how  far  the  variations  in  the 
belts  and  markings  on  Jujiiter  himself  agree  with  the  spot-periods  of 
the  sun ;  it  is  more  than  possible  that  a  mutual  connexion  might  be 
traced. 

Should  the  extremely  cold,  wet,  and  windy  weather  experienced 
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the  lafit  ten  or  eleven  months  in  any  way  have  arisen  from  solar 
ma^etic  disturbance,  which  there  is  some  reason  perhaps  for  sup- 
|KMuiig,  and  this,  again,  from  the  position  of  the  planets  above-named 

m  conjunction,  there  is  reason  to  fear  there  may  not  be  much 

amelioration  in  our  weather  for  some  months  to  come,  seeing  that 
Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  will  remain  some  time  longer  in  much 
|he  same  relative  position. 

M.  Rudolph  Wolf  of  Berne  has  shown  that  those  years  remark* 
aUe  for  abondanoe  of  solar  spots  have  also  been  more  than  oom« 
monly  rich  in  auroras  boreales.  The  great  auroral  display  at  the 
commencement  of  September  1859,  occurring  about  the  time  for 
the  return  of  sun-spot  maximum,  and  which  seems  to  have  Ijeen 
visible  over  the  greater  portion  of  both  hemispheres,  appears  to  have 
been  the  precursor  of  a  great  meteorological  disturbance  :  in  Eng- 
land and  Northern  Europe  more  than  an  average  amount  of  cold, 
wind,  and  fain  have  prevailed  ever  since ;  in  North  Ameiioa  and  India 
X  more  than  an  average  amount  of  drought  and  heat.  The  opinions 
of  philosophers  differ  respecting  the  influence  of  a  paucity  or  an 
abundance  of  solar  spots  upon  the  temperature  and  seasons  of  the 
earth;  the  probability  is,  there  is  simply  a  general  disturbance, 
arising  from  increase  of  (solar)  magnetic  inflnence,  wbieh  may  pro- 
-  duce  greater  heat  and  dryness  in  one  part  of  the  globe,  and  more 
cold  and  rain  in  other  parts. 

I  have  merely  hazarded  these  few  remarks  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
further  attention  to  such  interesting  and  important  topics. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Uaoehester,  23rd  Angost,  1860.  Roust  P.  Obbo. 


ON  THE  PHENOMENA  OP  HEAT  WHICH  IN  CERTAIN  CASES  ACCOM* 
PANIE8  THE  VIBRATORY  MOTION  OF  BODIES.      BY  M.  LE  ROUX. 

•  The  author  observed  that,  in  attempting  to  create  a  nodal  line  in  a 
body  at  a  place  at  which  It  would  not  naturally  be  produced,  tiiere 

is  a  disengagement  of  heat  at  this  place,  this  being  the  form  under 
which  the  forces  evoked  by  the  vibratory  motion  manifest  themselves. 

Hie  experiment  may  be  made  by  clamping  nn  elastic  plate  of  any 
material  at  ssome  distance  from  one  end,  ami  presenting  the  other  to 
a  toothed  wheel.  The  heat  produced  is  great  enough  to  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  hand* 

The  same  fact  may  also  be  observed  by  soldering  a  small  piece  of 
brass  to  a  steel  spring,  and  then  binding  one  end  of  the  galvanometer 
to  the  steel  and  the  other  to  the  brass.  When  the  sjiring  is  made 
to  vibrate,  the  mution,  whit  li  is  obstructed  at  the  place  where  the 
brass  is,  creates  an  elevation  of  temperature  which  produces  an 
electric  current. 

It  is  important  to  compare  this  experiment  with  those  of  MM. 
Sullivan  and  Ermann*.  In  Le  Roux's  experiment  the  place  of  the 
soldering  is  not  directly  excited,  and  consequently  all  effects  of 
friction  are  eliminated.    If  his  results  appear  to  conhrm  those 

De  k  Rive,  Traiti  d'EkctriciU,  vol.  ii.  p.  674. 
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obtained  by  these  physicists,  tlic  author  thinks  that  they  do  not 
confirm  their  explanation,  according  to  which  the  vibration  com- 
municated to  the  soldering  of  two  heterogeneous  boifiet  Unetfy 
produces  an  eksctrie  canent.  He  thinks  that  the  prodnctwn  of  the 
heat  precedes  that  of  the  electric  current.  It  is  seen,  on  examina- 
tion, how  the  existence  of  the  current  is  connected  with  the  vibration 
— that  the  current  ceases  with  the  vibration,  but  not  directly  as  if  it 
had  been  interrupted  by  cutting  the  wire. 

It  appears  natural  to  consider  the  electric  effect  observed  in  these 
experiments  as  a  resultant  of  thn  heat  disengaged  at  the  surface  of 
contact  of  two  heteiogeueons  bodies  which  tend  to  enter  into  a 
common  vibratory  motion. — Comptes  Re$ubt$,  voLLpp.  656,  729; 
Mibliotki^  UniverselU,  vol,  viii.  p.  151. 


ON  THB  OCNSITT  OV  ICB.    BT  M.  L.  DVFOUK. 

The  question  of  the  density  of  ice  is  certainly  not  settled.  The  data 
of  different  authors  vary  consideraUy,  and  even  the  latest  reseaiehea 

have  not  led  to  very  concordant  results.  In  1807,  Placidus  Hen« 
rich  found  this  density  to  be  0*905  ;  subsequently  it  was  found  by 
Thomson  to  be  0*94  ;  Berzelius,  0-916  ;  Dumas,  0  950;  Osann, 
0*927  ;  Plucker  and  Geissler,  0*920;  C.  Brunner,  0*918  ;  and  lastly, 
H.  Kopp,  in  1855,  found  that  it  was  0*909.  These  divergencies, 
expressed  in  the  increase  of  volume  at  the  moment  of  congelation, 
eonrespond  to  values  between  ^  and 

In  a  series  of  researches  on  the  congelation  of  water  and  of  saline 
solutions,  the  author  has  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  density  of 
ice.  The  method  which  he  has  chosen,  in  order  to  avoid  the  serious 
difficulties  incident  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary  methods  in  the  case  of 
ice,  consista  in  forming  a  liquid  in  which  ice  floats  in  equilibrium, 
and  then  determining  the  density  of  this  liquid.  The  liquid  was  a 
mixture  of  water  and  alcohol,  and  all  necessary  precautions  were 
taken  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  sources  of  error.  Preliminary 
trials  on  bodies  of  known  density  showed  that  the  method  gave  an 
approximate  value  which  was  not  more  than  0*002  from  the  true. 
The  ice  was  quite  free  from  air,  and  was  obtuned  from  distilled 
water  boiled  for  some  time.  The  method  gave  a  ready  means  of 
determining  the  highest  and  lowest  level  of  the  density  of  eadi 
specimen. 

The  details  of  the  research  are  published  in  the  BibliotK^que  Uni- 
versellede  Genhfe  for  June  1860.  For  the  majority  of  the  specimens 
examined,  0*932  or  0*923  was  certainly  the  highest,  and  0*914  die 
lowest  limit  of  the  density.  Twenty-two  experiments  gave  a  mean 
density  of  0*9 175  with  a  mean  deviation  of  i  0*0007*  The  greatest 
deviations  were  +  0*002  and  —0*0013. 

The  number  0*9175,  which  may  be  safely  taken  as  giving  the 
density  of  ice  at  0^  C,  is  almost  exactly  that  of  C.  Brunner 
(0-9180)^  wliich  was  obtained  by  a  different  method.  This  corre- 
sponds to  an  increase  of  volume  at  the  moment  of  congelation  of 
TtiT*  ^       nearly  -ff-^-Cfmy^  Sendw,  June  4,  I860. 
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XXX.  On  the  Electric  lAght  of  Mercury. 
By  J.  H.  Glasstomb,  Egq,^  Fh.D^ 

[Wilb  a  Plate.] 

PKOFESSOR  WAY  has  recently  devised  a  plan  by  wluflh  ft 
briUiant  dectiic  light  is  produced  in  an  interrupted  current 
of  mercury.  The  metal  is  made  to  fall  from  a  jet  in  a  thia 
stream  into  a  cup,  the  jetheinghalf  an  inch  or  thereabouts  above 
the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  cup.  The  upper  reservoir  and 
the  lower  vessel  are  in  connexion  with  the  two  wires  of  a  Bun- 
sen's  battery.  As  the  galvanic  force  traverses  the  thin  stream 
of  mercury^  it  scatters  and  diffuses  it  in  vapour  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  most  intense  light.  For  obvious  jeaions  the  gaaeoiu 
mefcury  is  confined  in  a  wdl-dond  glass  cylinder;  and  tliia  u 
made  of  sufficiently  small  diameter  to  become  bot  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  tlie  eleetrie  fiam^  and  tbns  prevent  tbe  (condensa- 
tion of  the  mercury  on  it. 

While  inspecting  this  light  about  a  year  ago,  I  was  struck  by 
the  strange  manner  in  which  it  modified  the  apparent  colours  of 
surrounding  objects,  and  especially  with  the  ghastly  purple  and 
gi-een  hues  which  it  imparted  to  the  faces  and  hands  of  the  spec- 
tators. This  led  me  to  a  more  careful  examination  and  a  pris- 
matic analysis  of  the  light  itself.  As  these  electrical  flames  are 
attracting  mneb  attention  at  tbe  present  moment,  tbe  observa^ 
tions  tbm  made  may  prove  of  some  interest  as  a  contribution  to 
tbe  general  stock  of  facts. 

Cbevreul's  "cercles  chromatiques,"  when  examined  by  this 
mercury  light,  showed  very  httle,  if  any,  red,  but  the  violet  was 
very  luminous  and  distinct.   Flowers,  dyed  wools^  ribbons^  &c* 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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were  generally  altered  in  colour ;  but  the  following  substances  of 
known  composition  are  more  instructive  in  the  contrast  between 
the  colouit  they  then  exhibited  and  those  they  display  by  day- 
light. 

Crystals  of  protosulphate  of  iiX)n  appeared  absolutely  e(^our- 
less  instead  of  pale  bluish  green. 

The  blue  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  yellow  chromate  of  pot- 
aah,  wece  ooly  enbioi^d  in  thelviUiaiiey  «f  iJieir  ooloais. 

Bichromate  of  potash  became  of  a  yeUow  instead  of  a  red- 
orange^  and  doll  instead  of  bright. 

Eol  prussiate  of  yoUsh  showed  «  yelkiw  powder,  and  dingy- 
orange  crystals. 

Chloride  of  cobalt  gave  a  dirty-brown  instead  of  a  pale-red 
solution. 

Nitrate  of  chromium,  though  in  such  strong  solution  as  to 
appear  red  by  sunlight,  was  only  dark  dull  green. 

Amorphous  phosphorus  showed  scaicely  any  red,  or  other 
colour,  but  preaentra  n  dark  metattic  appearaoee* 

Iodide  of  mereiny  was  not  scsrlet,  but  of  a  brown  eolonr,  very 
glistening,  suggesting  the  idea  cf  scales  of  tarnished  silver. 

Gold  looked  like  harass, 

GoeUneal  in  aqofloat  solnlioa  q»pe«fed  violet  in  a  thin  stia- 
tam>  red  brown  in  a  deep  one. 

A  decoction  of  oo^fee  with  milk,  as  usually  dnu»k»  assumed  a 
dirty  green  hue. 

A  solution  of  bisulphate  of  quinine,  uranium  glass,  and  cer- 
tain diamonds,  exhibited  the  pha^nomena  of  fluorescence  more 
beautifully  even  than  by  sunlight. 

Among  substsnoes  that  had  much  the  same  eolour  by  daylight 
and  by  the  mercury  flame,  may  be  mentiosied  blue  cobalt  saksb 
yi^lQW  nitrate  of  uranium  green  chlorophyll,  and  purple  mukuM- 
dye,  permanganate  of  potash  and  murexide. 

On  analysing  this  light  by  means  of  Prof.  PowelPs  refraction 
goniometer,  I  found  it  to  consist  of  a  number  of  separate  and 
variously  coloured  rays.  This  appearance  is  represented  in 
Plate  III.  fig,  1,  the  angle  of  the  prisiu  being  45°.  None  of  the 
lines  are  of  any  appreciable  breadth ;  that  is,  they  are  only  as 
broad  as  the  slit  itself;  but  the  more  intwse  ones  appeared 
hmader  on  aeeeunt  of  ircadiation,  and  ctf  g  leater  aitent  beeiBS9 
the  slightly  luminous  environment  of  the  spark  gives  a  peteept« 
ibte  aomunt  of  these  rays.  These  peculiarities  of  the  phisno- 
menon  as  actually  observed  are  retained  in  the  figure,  because 
they  serve  as  a  rough  representation  of  the  relative  intensity  of 
the  different  rays ;  but  this  is  more  correctly  indicated  by  the 
numbers  affixed  to  the  different  lines  :  1  denoting  the  brightest 
lines,  or  those  of  the  first  magnitude ;  %  the  next  brightest,  and 

♦  •      •  • 
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on,  Fig.  2  represents  the  principal  dark  lines  of  the  solar 
speetmiiij  as  seen  by  means  ol  fne  same  prism^  and  is  introdueed 
to  identify  the  positions  of  the  luminous  lays  in  fig.  1.  The 
IbUowing  lUile  gives  the  angular  measurements  of  the  more  im- 
portant rays,  those  of  Fraimholer's  lines  being  appended  in  a 
sepaiate  Table;— • 
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Whether  the  thin  stieam  of  mefem^  was  longer  ov.  du>rtsr, 
•whether  the  light  was  steady  or  intermittent^  and  whether  it  waa 
more  or  less  brilliant^  the  relative  intensity  of  these  luminous 
r^s  appeared  the  same,  except  as  regards  the  most  refrangible 

ray,  which  varied  considerably  in  visibility.  This  ray  is  situated 
far  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  considered  the  limit  of  the  lumi- 
nous spectrum,  indeed  at  the  utmost  verge  of  the  most  refran- 
gible light  which  I  have  been  able  to  see  with  bright  midsummer 
sunshine  and  special  arrangements  for  detecting  it.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  this  ray  ensta  in  the  elsetfie  light  of  mx^ 
cozy  with  an  intensity  vastly  greater  than  it  ekhibits  in  the  solar 
beam ;  and  doubtless  many  objects  (as  cochineal)  reflect  or  trana- 
mit  a  eoloor  when  eiamined  by  thiis  lights  with  which,  under 
other  einraaistances,  we  are  uoaequainted.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  moreover,  that  this  ray,  as  observed  through  the  refrac- 
tion goniometer,  had  passed  tli  rough  several  pieces  of  glass^a 
medium  which  does  not  transmit  freely  tlie  extra-violet  rays.  As 
to  its  colour,  it  seems  to  differ  considerably  according  to  the  in- 
tensity; and  the  eye  is  perhaps  not  a  good  judge  of  a  colour 
which,  strictly  speaking,  it  has  never  witnessra  before.  When 
bright,  however,  it  may  be  best  desoibed  perheps  as  ied«violet; 
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but  when  seen  through  cohalt  ghiaa  it  appeared  reddiah  grqr*  or 

nearly  colourless. 

The  prismatic  analysis  of  this  light  explains  at  once  the  various 
chromatic  phienomena  mentioned  above.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
yellow,  blue,  and  violet  rays  accounts  for  the  beautiful  colour  of 
those  objects  which  can  reflect  these  rays ;  while  the  feebleness 
of  the  red  shows  the  reason  of  the  great  changes  which  red  suh- 
atances  inYsriably  undergo— sometimes  merely  to  brown«  at  other 
times  to  purple,  green,  or  whatever  other  colour  in  addition  to  red 
is  principally  reflected  by  them.  Thus  the  blood,  wherever  it 
shows  through  the  skin,  as  in  the  lips,  appears  of  a  bluish-purple 
instead  of  a  reddish  hue.  And  this  explains  also  why  sulphate 
of  iron  becomes  perfectly  colourless ;  for  the  ordinary  green  tint 
of  this  salt  is  due  solely  to  its  not  transmitting  with  any  freedom 
the  red  rays:  it  transmits  all  others,  and  therefore  all  those 
which  prevail  in  the  mercury-light.  Hence  it  appears  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  source  of  iUumination  itsdf,  iniieh  the  m 
ordmarily  reoogniiea  as  white^  though^  aa  compared  idth  the 
anuj  it  ia  decidedly  coloured. 

On  searching  afterwards  for  previous  observations  on  the  light 
of  mercury,  I  found  that  Prof.  ^Vheatstone^  in  his  brief  notice 
"  On  the  Prismatic  Decomposition  of  Electrical  Light,"  in  the 
Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1835,  mentions  the  spec- 
trum of  mercury  as  containing  seven  definite  rays ;  but  he  does 
not  further  describe  it.  Masson*,  in  his  elaborate  paper^  does  not 
mention  the  light  from  mercury;  neither  doea  Itomquett>  uor 
Seochi  J.  Angstrom  however^  gives  a  drawmg  of  the  Unea  that 
mak^  tiieir  appearance  in  such  a  light.  They  agree  closely  with 
the  more  intense  lines  of  my  drawing,  but  with  this  important 
difference — that  he  has  not  figured  any  violet  ray  except  the  least- 
refrangible  one.  Thus  he  never  saw  the  beautiful  rays  about 
and  beyond  H.  In  his  investigation,  the  Swedish  philosopher 
made  the  notable  discovery  that  the  spectrum  of  an  electric  spark 
ia  ordinarily  composed  of  two  distinct  spectra — the  one  belong- 
ing to  the  gas  across  which  the  spark  leaps^  the  other  to  the 
conducting  metal  or  other  body.  By  observing  diffisrent  metala 
in  different  gases,  he  was  able  to  diatinguish  these  two  apectra; 
and  he  gives  drawings  of  the  linea  due  to  oxygen,  nitrogen^  &C.9 
by  a  comparison  of  which  with  my  map  I  find  that  the  mercury 
spectrum  delineated  by  me  is  due  solely  to  the  gaseons  metal, 
and  that  no  air  was  traversed  by  the  electric  spark  in  Professor 

*  Aim,  de  Chim,  et  de  Phys.  3rd  series,  vol.  zxxL  p.  295. 

t  Comptes  Rendus,  October  31,  1869. 
X  Nuovo  Cimento,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 
\  §  PhiL  Mag.  S.  4.  vol.  ix.  p.  327. 
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Way's  apparaloa.  Thus  thioag^  his  kindness  I  probably  bad 
the  advantage  of  examining  a  purer  as  well  as  a  nir  more  bril- 
liant mercurial  light  than  any  previous  observer.^ 

Attention  is  being  particularly  directed  at  the  present  time  to 

the  fact  that  the  lummous  bands  of  some  artificial  flames  coin- 
cide exactly  with  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  that  cer- 
tain flames  absorb  light  of  the  same  refrangibility  as  they  emit. 
With  reference  to  the  latter  phaenomenon,  I  have  looked  at 
the  double  spectrum  of  the  sun  shining  through  the  mercury 
flame;  Irat  the  rays  from  the  metal  wm  too  inteiise  to  permit 
of  any  evidenoe  oi  absorption  of  the  solar  beams  in  the  same 
place.  A  glance  at  the  preceding  Table  will  show  that  a  bright 
line  occurs  in  the  spark  of  mercury  as  in  many  oiher  artificial 
lights  just  where  B  oeenrs  in  the  solar  spectrum  |  another  ray 
appears  to  have  the  same  refrangibility  as  the  most  prominent 
line  between  6  and  namely  G  33 :  otherwise  there  seems  to 
be  no  coincidence. 


XXXI.  Further  Researches  regarding  the  Laws  of  Chromatic  Di»* 
persion.    By  Mungo  Ponton,  F.R.S,E,^ 

THROUGH  the  kindness  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone!*  the  author 
has  been  recently  furnished  with  additional  experimental 
data  by  which  to  test  the  laws  developed  in  his  former  comma* 

nication. 

He  has  also  revised  his  method  of  determining  the  relative 
values  of  the  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  the  seven  principal 
fixed  lines  of  the  spectrum,  referred  to  that  of  B  as  unity. 

Calling  E-f-Hssp,  BySssir,  0-«-Bsr,  B-*-G=sv,I>-*-E=x» 
and  E-»-Fsifr^  the  relations  subsisting  among  these  sii  firaetionsj 
as  feirly  dedocible  from  Fraunhofer's  two  sets  of  obaemtion^i 
may  be  ezprened  by  the  following  six  equations: — 

(1)  T-v=0022'. 

(2)  p=eO(T-v)=l-88^. 

(8)  8(x-t)=5(T-i;)=011'. 

W  (o-H-x)~(t  +  u)=2(t-u)=0-04i4/. 

(5)  2{<r-x)-l''(T-f)  =0-377'. 

(6)  2  (<r + T + V + x) = 4*41  (t  -  u)  as 9*799^. 

Hence  the  values  of  the  fractions  are-— 

•  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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Noa.  Logs, 

p     1-333333'  01249387 

«-  s  1*808888^  0-1167184 

T  =  1-247222^  0-0959489 

V  8  l*2250(Xy  0  0881361 

s  1*119444/  0-0490025 


sl*082407'  00348906 
The  values  ai  tlie  nomsl  irwro-lengtba  thenoe  ansing  aie — 

Nos.  Lo^s. 
B  =  1 -000000         -  0-0000000 

C  =  0*953291  I«9792255 

D  =  0-856626  1-932284.1 

£»  0-764881  1*8882816 

F  =  0*706140  1*8488910 

G  =  0-628944  1-7951455 

H  =  0-573248  T-7583429 

Fraunhofer's  two  sets  of  obaerved  Talnes  referred  to  B  m 

unity  are — 

C  D  E  F  0  H 

I.  0-954849   0  855962   0'764660  0-704053   0-623770  0-571085 
II.  0-953168  0  855962   0  765447   0-706021   0624557  0-576151 
-1181  +787  +787  +5116 

The  dififerencea  between  the  calculated  and  the  observed  values 
are— 

C  2nd  ob.         D  £  Ist  ob.     F  2nd  ob.      G  Ist  ob.      U  mean. 

+0-000123   +0-000060    -0-000329    +0-000119    +0000174  -.0*000345 

These  latter  clifFercnces  are  greatly  less  than  those  between 
the  two  sets  of  observationsj  and  are  so  trifling  as  to  be  of  no 
account. 

Among  the  observations  furnished  by  Dr.  Gladstone  are  the 
following,  on  oil  of  cassia  at  temp.  13°  C.  Angle  of  prism 
80°  86' 20":-^ 

DeviaHons, 

A 180  58  50",   8  19*^11' 10",  C19°l8'a0",  D18<*87',  830°  6' 10", 
F  20°  34' 30",  G  21°  36' 40". 

Dr.  Gladstone  affirms  that^  owing  to  an  absorptive  action  ex- 
erted by  this  medium  on  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum^  the  line 
H  is  imperceptible.  The  following  are  the  corresponding mdioes 

of  refraction : — 

B1*58M18»  C 1-590888,  DlHIOSMa^  Bl<8M0fr,  F 1-686980,  0]-6678a9. 
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The  observer  gives  the  foregoing  as  the  means  of  several  ob- 
■errations^  stating  that,  while  the  individaal  obMrvattoni  tome* 
tiHMs  Tftried  as  mnioh  m  V,  he  does  not  think  that  the  mmt 
ythm  can  difier  mueh  above  80^  fiom  the  tnith*  A  difieionoe 
of  SQf'  corresponds  to  one  o£  0*00085  on  the  index  of  B»  and  of 
0-0003  on  that  of  G. 

In  testing  by  these  observation^  the  general  lofnrala 

it  is  ncedfulj  owing  to  the  absence  of  to  vary  the  method  of 
^rocedore,  and  to  supply  the  index  of  H  by  calcnlation.  The 
exponent  n  mnst  in  this  instance  be  found  by  trial.  Then  in 
determming  s^  and    we  most  make 

(5B"  +  3C"  +  D")  -  (5G"  +  SF**  +  E") 
and 

1  fB"-i-C"4-D"+E"  +  F"+G"_/B"   C  D"   E"   F"  G"\n  _ 

6L              en  mjj   mj.  ^q^J  ^ 

With  the  exponent  n=3'I  we  obtain  from  these  ibrmnhe 
log  £;s:01972574  and  a„=0  008186. 

The  index  of  H  calculated  ftom  the  formula  /tftaBV>-f_ 

€ 

is  1 '697760,  and  the  differences  between  the  other  indices  cal- 
culated from  that  formula  and  their  observed  values  are — 

B4-  C-  D+  E-  F~  G- 

0000068      0-000261      0000303      0*000002      0*000005  0-000130. 

These  diffei^enees  all  lie  within  the  assigned  limits  of  experimental 

error. 

The  extrusions  or  displacements  of  the  fixed  lines  from  their 
normal  relative  positions^  are  with  the  calculated  indices  as 
follow : — 

C,-  «r+  /,-f  y,- 

0-001675    0-000615    9  001103    0  001832    0  001694    0-000031    0  002238. 

This  series  corresponds  to  the  regular  type,  thus  removing 
the  anomaly  presented  by  this  medium,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Professor  Powell.  Gladstone's  observations  were 
made  on  the  same  specimen  of  the  oil  of  cassia  redistilled ;  and 
his  Btatonent  that  tiie  line  H  is  imperceptible  ndses  a  strong 
probability  ihat  Professor  Powell^  in  determining  the  index  of 
tkat  line*  had  beM  deceived.  This  probability  is  «iUianocd  bf 
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the  circumstance  that  if  Powell's  index  of  H  be  rejected,  and  if 
his  other  indices  be  treated  like  Gladstone's^  they  exhibit  the 
aame  doie  agreement  with  the  exponential  law,  and  in  like 
manner  eonmrm  to  the  regular  type,  as  respecta  the  laws  of 
extrusion* 

Thna  treatedi  Powell's  observations  at  temp.  22®*6iC.  give,  with 
the  exponent  iis?8*l,  the  following  values :  log  <»aB0*1956608j 
and  aHa:0*006824y  whence  arise  these  indices : — 

B  C  D  E  F  G  II 

1'589507   1-592903   1-602713   1  617366   1-631422   1-662470  1-692841 

Excluding  H,  the  di£ferences  between  these  and  the  observed 
indices  are 

n-l-  C-  D4-  E-  Y-\-  G- 

0  000007      0  000098      0  000113      0-000034      0-000042  0-000030, 

a  result  still  more  favourable  than  with  Gladstone's  observations. 

Powell's  observations  at  temp.  14°  C,  yield  with  exponent 
n=3-4,Ioge„  =  0'1979154,  and  tf;,=0-006895 ;  but  a  better 
equalization  of  errors  is  obtained  by  making  fl»= 0*006886. 
Hence  arise  the  following  indices  : — 

B  C  D  £  F  G  H 

1*594694  1*597794  1-006959  1*621913  1*685979  1-667843  1-689744. 

Excluding  the  differences  between  these  and  the  observed 
indices  are 

^  I  C^*  D— 

MI0194  IHNW179     OHXKMMl      <H)00513     0-000591  0<NN»43. 

Those  at  temp.  10^  yield  with  exponent  nssS^  log  6„= 
0*1971516^  and  a=0'008815  ;  bat  a  better  equalization  of  errors 
is  obtained  by  making  asO*008840.  Hence  arise  the  follow* 
ing  indices  ^— 

B  C  D  E  P  G  H 

1-596758   1*600245   1-610314   1-625189   1-639332   1-670242  1-700156. 

Excluding  H^  the  differences  between  these  and  the  observed 
indices  are 

B-f.  C-  E+  F+  G+ 

0K)00458      0-000455      0-000086      0  000289      0  000432  0000442. 

The  differences  in  these  two  latter  cases  exceed  those  in  the 
two  former.  Still,  they  are  within  the  probable  limits  of  error 
for  single  observations,  and  are  but  shghtly  in  excess  of  those 
incident  to  mean  observations. 

In  judging  of  these  results,  allowance  most  be  made  for  pro- 
bable variations  of  temperature  or  mechanical  agitations  occur- 
ring in  tiie  course  of  the  experiments.  A  change  of  l^-C.  will 
alter  an  index  in  this  medium  by  about  (HX)1  on  an  average  ; 
ao  that  a  variation  of  a  fimction  <xf  a  degree^  oceoiring  while  the 
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observations  are  in  progress,  may  produce  a  considerable  eflfect 
in  augmenting  or  diminishing  the  apparent  extrusions  of  the 
fixed  lines^  and  in  altering  the  relations  of  the  indices  to  each 
odier*  In  this  manner  we  may  acootint  for  the  diffiBroncea  in 
the  proportion  of  eztrnsioii^  and  the  oonseqnent  variationa  in 
the  esq^nent,  in  the  three  obaervationa  by  Powell,  and  for  the 
better  agreement  of  one  aet  than  another  with  the  exponential 
kw. 

The  extrusions  for  these  three  with  the  corrected  indicea,  in 
the  order  temp.  22°*5,  temp.  I4i°,  temp.  10°,  are 

0^1703   0(MK)625   0(Wn23   0(K)1861    0  wi662   0W003i  0002274 
1990  722         1248        2115         1901  7  8615 

m        m        1074       1768        1668  40  21M 

Theae  all  eonform  to  the  regular  type,  ao  that  the  anomaly 
formerly  presented  by  thia  medium  may  be  now  fairly  regarded 

aa  qfoite  removed. 

From  the  four  sets  of  observations  on  oil  of  cassia,  may  be 
determined  the  constant  most  suitable  for  ascertaining  the  ex- 
ponent n  with  the  improved  normals.  The  most  probable  value 
of  this  constant  appears  to  be  10*953160,  which  is  exactly  twice 
the  sum  of  the  normal  wave-lengths.  Hence  the  formula  for 
finding  the  exponent  assumes  the  very  simple  form  of 

ji=s  1  +  2S  X  — .  or  n= 1  +^~*   Thus  all  the  elements  of  cal- 
a'  a 

eolation  are  linked  together  by  determinate  relations. 

In  a  joint  paper  by  Messrs.  Dale  and  Oladstone  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  1858,  there  are  given  the  following  indices 
at  temp.  15°  C.  for  the  bisulphide  of  carbon^  the  medium  next 
in  importance  to  the  oil  of  cassia 

B  C  D  E  F  G  H 

1-6177      1-6209      1-6S08      1-6434      1-6554      1*6799  1-7035. 

These  numbers given=2-6,logen=0-2022216,ff»=0  009561. 
The  dififerenccs  between  the  indices  calculated  from  these 
elements  and  the  observed  indices  are 

B-        C+        D-        E-         F-         G-f-  II- 
OOOOOiO   0000081   0000036   0  000037   0  000080   0  000360  0000240 

These  differences  all  lie  within  the  recognized  limits  of  experi* 

mental  error. 

The  extrusions  arising  from  the  rectified  indices  are 

€»—  Ar+  tfj-t-  /r+  Ar—  A»— 

OKN>1091  WfWm  WMSm  WlOim  OKWlOtl  O4l000l9  01H»1410. 

Before  the  rectification  of  the  indices  the  extrusions  are 
slightly  irregular ;  but  the  above  eonform  to  the  regular  type. 
It  ia  a  dcJicate  operation  so  to  adjust  the  nonnua  aa  to  pro- 
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duce  the  least  amount  of  error  in  these  two  media — the  oil  of 
cassia  and  the  bisulphide  of  carbon — and  to  render  both  regular 
in  their  extrosioni  wlnlft  at  tlie  MWie  time  pmerving  definite 
relationt  among  the  normala  ihemael?e8.  Those  adopted  in  tho 
Ibregoing  calcnlationi  fulfil  all  these  conditioiii^  of  which  one  or 
other  would  he  violated  by  eren  a  comparatively  imall  departoM 
from  the  values  above  assigned.  Thus  the  exponential  law^ 
combined  with  the  laws  of  extrusion,  while  first  detected  by  - 
means  of  an  assumed  set  of  normals,  have  in  their  turn  become 
the  means  of  discovering  the  best  values  of  the  normals  them- 
selves. With  media  of  lower  refractive  and  dispersive  powers, 
any  inaccuracy  in  the  normals  is  of  less  moment,  and  might 
easily  escape  detection. 

For  hyCoate  of  phenyle^  temp.  13^  C,  Meiara.  Dale  and  Glad- 
ttone'v  indices  are 

B  C  D  B  F  G  H 

1*5416      1-5488      1*5488      1*5564      1*5639      Wi$  1'5888, 

whence  fiss2*84,  log  «»sO'1881d59,  and  ii;.s(H)07198;  hut 
a.sO*007216  gives  a  better  equalization  of  errors. 

The  diffisrences  between  the  caleulated  and  observed  indices 
are 

B-         C+         D-f  E4-  F-  G4-  H4- 

00O0115    00(KJ219    0  000270   000O24-1    0-000552    0  000537  0-000182. 

The  observed  indices  being  the  results  of  a  single  observation, 
these  differences  all  lie  within  the  limits  of  probable  error. 
Before  correction  of  the  indices,  the  extrusions  are  slightly  irre- 
gular; but  with  the  corrected  miUces  they  become  regular,  and 
are  as  foDow:^ 

5,-       e,-  /,+  y-- 

O'OOOSrD  0^199  0HH)0895  0-000691  0-000581  OOMOSO  0-000788. 

For  anhydrous  ether  at  temp.  15°  C,  Messrs.  Dale  and 
Gladstone  give  these  indicesj 

B  C  D  B         '  V  6  H 

1*8545      1*8554      1<8566     KI590     1*8606      1*8646  1*8688, 

whence  ns2*73,  log  e«=O1806117,  and  a»=(H)02072.  The 
differences  between  tiie  calcinated  and  observed  indices  are 

g  j         C~        D-f"        B~  * 
'0<N»0156  OOOOfU  0*000076  OiMMM  0<I00111  0*000113  0-000668. 

With  the  eorrteted  indices  the  extrusions  are 

O^oAtS  0-000080  0^87  O-oSom  O-0OMNB8  0<£o019  O-O00861. 

For  ahsolntc  aleohol^  temp.  16^  C.^  their  indices  are 

B  C  D  X  F  O  H  ■ 

1*8619     1-9681      1*8688     1-8661      1*8688     1*8|90  IWh 
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wbenm  nmV9,  log  ^s0'1816156>  and  a»aBO*006956*  The 
differeuces  between  the  oalenlited  and  obserred  infieei  sie 

B+       c-       D+       E+       V*       o-  H+ 
OHNNNMO  (H)0ei38  <MMMH)19  (HM0061  0KMN>118  <HNXNI06  OKNNMNMi 

and  with  the  oonreeted  indices  the  extrnsions  are 

O<€00164  (HNNNKd  (H)OOU»  0^187  0-000013  0^180. 

For  distilled  water>  temp.  15°  Cj  their  indices  are 

B  C  D  B  F  G  H 

1*8800      1-3307      Id3i4      1*8347      ]*a866      1*8408  1*8481, 

giving  n»l'S7,  log  6«s:0-1215d88,  and  o^sOKXMO^,  or  to 
emiaUie  eROfa^  tf^aKOKKMiOlS,  The  differenoea  between  the 
eueolafted  and  obaerved  indieea  are 

B+        C-         D4-         E-         P-         G-  H+ 
[IHtWm  0^)00000  0-C00016  0*000088  0<HNKM8  OKNMNXM  0<I00018| 

and  with  the  corrected  indices  the  extrusions  are 

Omm   0(HK)049    0(W0102   0(W0158   OOOmai   0S0OOI2   0  000182. 

In  these  three  last  cases,  the  differences  between  the  calculated 

and  observed  indices  all  lie  within  the  limits  of  probable  enOTj 
and  with  the  corrected  indices  the  extrusions  are  all  regular. 

The  results  deduced  from  Messi-s.  Dale  and  Gladstone's  ob- 
servations on  water  are  of  the  -first  class,  and  agree  closely  with 
those  deduced  from  rrauuhofer*8  two  sets  of  observations.  The 
large  discrepandea  presented  by  Powell'a  obaenrations  on  this 
medinm  are  thns  shown  to  be  ratirely  caused  by  experimental 
errorsa 

These  results  all  tend  to  establish  the  perfect  oniTersality  of 
the  laws  developed  in  the  author's  formtt  paper. 

For  the  six  media  above  discussed,  Messrs.  Dale  and  Gladstone 
have  given  the  index  of  the  fixed  line  A.  Fraunhofer  left  no 
record  of  the  normal  wave-length  corresponding  to  this  line.  By 
comparing  together  Messrs.  Dale  and  Gladstone's  indices,  while 
keeping  in  view  the  likelihood  that  this  normal  bears  some 
definite  relation  to  the  others,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached 
that  ita  most  probable  value  in  reference  to  B  aa  unity  ia 
l-m019,  log  0«04e61d.  TUa  makea  the  value  of  the  ftaduni 
A  -r  E  =  1  466^,  which  is  r=  66  (t  -  v),  thus  establishing  a  definite 
relation  between  this  and  the  other  normals. 

This  value  of  A  being  assumed,  we  have  the  following  discre* 
pancies  between  the  calculated  and  observed  indices  of  this  line 
for  the  six  media 
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Observed. 


Dilliwmeei. 


Oil  of  cassia    .    .    .  1-589241 


+0*000054 


Bisulphide  of  carbon.  1*6114 

Hydrate  of  phenyle  .  1-5377 

Water   1-3281 

Alcohol   1-36 


+  0000241 


0-000145 
0000195 


0000148 


Anhydrous  ether  .    .  1*8529  +0*000748 

These  discrepancies,  excepting  the  last,  are  quite  moderate, 
lying  within  the  limits  of  probable  error  for  mean  observations ; 
while  even  the  large  discrepance  in  the  case  of  ether  is  within 
the  probable  limits  of  error  for  single  observations.  The  indices 
for  oil  of  cassia  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  are  those  from  which 
the  best  judgment  may  be  formed ;  became  ray  altention  of  the 
normal  tells  more  on  theae  indioea  thra  on  any  of  the  othen. 
The  close  agreement  with  observation  in  these  two  eases  shows 
that  the  above  value  of  the  normal  wave-length  corresponding 
to  the  line  A  must  be  very  nearly  exact. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  show  the  effect  of  introducing  A  into 
the  account  in  the  process  for  correcting  the  indices.  Take,  for 
example,  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Assuming  the  same  ex- 
ponent as  before,  n  =  2*6,  we  obtain  log  e„  =  0-2022496,  and 
ff^srO-009543.  The  indices  thence  arising  differ  very  slightly 
from  those  obtained  without  taking  A  into  account.  The  distri- 
bution of  errors  is  somewhat  different.  The  following  are  the 
differences  between  the  calculated  and  observed  values 

A-          B+  C+  D  E-  F- 

O'O00O74  O'OOOOi;  (HXWiaS  OKIOOOOO  <HNN)0M  (HNNNieS 

G+  H— - 

0'000302  0-000351. 

Seeing  that  the  greater  the  number  of  observations  on  which  the 
calculation  is  based  the  more  likely  are  the  indi^ddual  indices  to 
be  rendered  accurate,  the  above  are  probably  more  correct  than 
those  previously  obtained  without  taking  A  into  account. 

It  may  accordingly  be  well,  in  all  future  observations,  to  take 
the  deviation  of  A,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  seven  principal 
Imesy  and  base  the  caknhition  on  the  whde  eight.  This,  how- 
ever>  is  rather  practically  expedient  than  theoretically  needful. 
Had  we  given  only  two  extreme  indices  and  one  central,  audi 
as  f^A^ '^Dy  f^H,  and  could  we  rely  implicitly  on  Aeir  perfect 
accuracy,  it  would  be  easy  from  these  to  determine  all  the  other 
five.  It  is  only  because  of  the  imperfection  of  the  present  modes 
^  of  observation,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  obtaining 
absolutely  accurate  indices  for  these  three  lines,  that  it  becomes 
expedient  to  take  observations  on  all  the  eight  indices  into 
account^  the  better  to  secure  a  mutual  compensation  of  experi* 
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mental  errors ;  for  an  inaccuracy  in  the  determination  of  the 
three  assumed  as  the  basis  of  calculation  may  be  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  greatly  to  increase  the  discrepancies  between  the  ob- 
served and  calculated  indices  of  the  other  lines,  and  even  to 
make  them  appear  to  exceed  the  legitimate  bounds  of  probable 
error.  Cases^  however^  may  occur  in  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  lett  eonteiited  wiUi  detominiog  the  othor  five  indieei  ttam 
three  hemg^  given* 

To  illnstrate  this  point,  and  to  exhibit  the  method  of  pro- 
eednre  in  such  a  caie,  eappose  that  for  the  bisulphide  of  caiwm 
we  have  given  only  '^A,  '^Bj  and  ''H,  and  let  the  corrected  in- 
dices be  assumed  as  those  given.   The  first  step  is  to  find  the 

exponent  «.   Call  A''-i-^A=a«,  D^'^'^D^d^  and H*-^-''H  =  ^ 

Make  (A*-D")  j(D"-H")  =  0  and  (a„-rf„)-r(^.-An)  = 
these  two  quantities,  O  and  $,  being  either  integral  or  fractional. 
"When  the  proper  exponent  is  correctly  found,  then  is  S  =  d.  If 
the  exponent  be  too  low,  B  is  the  greater;  but  if  the  exponent 
be  too  high,  0  is  the  greater.  Now,  although  the  difference 
between  S  and  6  does  not  vary  rateably  with  the  difference  be- 
tween two  exponents  when  the  latter  aic  widely  apart,  yet,  if 
the  difference  between  the  two  exponents  do  not  exceed  0*5,  the 
conesponding  variations  in  the  value  of  S'—B,  or  O'^S,  aie  so 
nearly  rateable  as  to  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  calculation. 
Hence  if  two  exponents  be  taken,  one  too  high,  the  other  too 
low,  and  differing  by  not  more  than  0*5,  the  true  exponent  may 
be  easily  found. 

If  the  medium  be  highly  dispersive,  like  the  oil  of  cassia,  the 
two  exponents  may  be  3  and  3"5.  If  the  tlispersive  power  be 
somewhat  less,  as  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  take  2  5  and  3,  and 
for  lower  dispersive  powers  2  and  2  5,  1*5  and  2,  1  and  l  o, 
according  to  a  scale  which  will  be  easily  found  by  practice. 
Then  by  dividing  by  5  the  Tariation  in  the  value  of  the 
ferenee  between  B  and  0,  we  obtain  nearly  the  rate  for  each  0*1 
of  exponent,  and  can  thence  arrive  at  the  true  exponent  to 
within  01,  or  even  nearer  if  required. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  with  exponent  2*5  we- 
have  0  =  1-525176,  and  ^=1-523900,  whence^  -  ^  =  0001276. 
With  exponent  3  we  have  S  =  1-786120  and  6  =  1-791053, 
whence  ^-0  =0001933.  Adding  these  two,  we  obtain  0-006209 
as  the  total  variation,  corresponding  to  a  difference  in  the  expo- 
nent  of  0-5 ;  and  one-fifth  of  this  amount,  or  0* 001 242,  is  the 
variation  for  each  0*1  of  exponent.  It  is  thus  seen  that  a  rise 
of  0*1  from  2*6  will  make  B  so  nearly  equal  to  $,  that  2*6  may 
be  regarded  as  the  true  expMent. 

Tins  quantity  foundl,  it  is  easy  to  determine  log  and 
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For  we  liave  (A"-U")^(a,-AJ»c^  and 

ip!±5!rH''-(a.4.^.+/g}«,^ 

whence  all  the  other  indices  may  be  found  from/ttttiX'*^.-^—!!,. 

Thaie  will  be  the  time     iboie  dediuied  bim  ett  the  eiglit 

observed  indices. 

Take  now  the  ohierved,  instead  el  the  corrected  indices 
"A,  "R,  '  With  exponent  n  =  S,  we  have  d~0=O  OO4640| 
with  naBa-5  we  have  0—^=0  001587,  8um=0-006229,  one- 
fifth  whereof,  or  0  001 246,  is  the  rate  for  each  01  of  exponent, 
being  nearly  the  same  as  before.  This  makes  the  true  exponent 
more  nearly  2*62;  but  2"6  is  sufficiently  near  for  calculation. 
Hence  we  have  log  0*022553,  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
0-2022496,  and  ff„=0  009553  instead  of  0009543.  The 

differences  between  the  calculated  and  observed  indices  theoce 
ansiug  are 

B-h       C+        D+  l-l* 

o<«oom  <HMiooe»  o^ioiu  o-oooon  oooooio  o-oom 

0000427  0-000826. 

These  results,  though  probably  less  accurate  than  those  ob- 
tained by  using  the  whole  eight  observed  indices  for  mutual 
correction^  yet  differ  so  little  from  them  as  to  show  that^  except 
where  greet  accuracy  is  required^  the  foregoing  abbreviated  pro- 
cess may  be  found  practically  usefiiL  Indeed  it  may  generally 
be  trusted,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  ascertaining  the  exponeDt. 

When  all  the  eight  indices  are  taken  into  account,  tne  aspect 
presented  by  the  extrusions  is  wholly  changed.  The  upper  node 
is  shifted  from  between  C  and  J)  to  between  B  and  C,  so  that 
the  transfer  of  motive  energy  appears  to  be  from  A,  B,  G,  H  to 
C,  D,  E,  F.  The  following  are  the  extrusions  arising  with  the 
corrected  indices^  in  the  case  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  : — 

«»—  **—  Cx+  da-^  fjc4- 

(HI01887   0-000061    0-000481    O^ISSS   0^)0]374  OKWlOli 

o4Sm4  0-001880. 

The  mutual  relations  of  these  arc  exhibited  in  this  formula, 

(7a,  +  5 -  (3c,  4-  d^)  =  ( 7 A,  +  5^ J  -  (3/,  +  O  > 
also  calhng  A,-«,=8j,  f/,-f>,  =  Kf;,-c^=^3^  and  e^-</,=S^ 
then  B^Si,  Sg— 84,  and  S.j—S^  form  an  arithmetical  progression, 
In^  the  above  example  the  conformity  to  these  two  laws  is  not 
^te  exact;  but  this  aiisea  merely  from  decimal  imperfections. 

The  ahore  extmsiona  probably  represent  the  actnal  displace- 
flaeuta  of  the  fixed  lines,  ariamg  from  that,  property  of  the 
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medium  which  produces  the  irrationality,  more  correctly  than 
do  the  extrusions  arising  when  only  seven  lines  are  taken  into 
the  account.  But  this  point  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained 
until  reconne  be  bad  to  audi »  method  of  ei|Mrtineiit  a*  abaU 
exhibit  the  imtioiudity  apart  from  the  disueraion* 

Indeed  it  is  manifest  that,  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the 
laws  of  refraction  and  dispersion,  it  is  needful  to  resort  to  a 
totally  different  method  of  experiment  from  what  has  been 
hitherto  pursued,  and  to  adopt  such  arrangements  as  shall  pre- 
sent the  effects  of  the  refractive,  the  dispersive,  and  the  extrusive 
powers  of  the  medium,  each  separately  and  distinctly.  The 
variations  of  each  power,  produced  by  change  of  temperature, 
may  then  be  studied  with  suine  reasonable  prospect  of  arriving 
at  precise  and  satisfactory  results. 

XXXU.  On  «  mw  Self-re^tering  Menwff  Baromiter, 

TaouAM  Tawb,  Mtq,* 

[WKhaFbCe.] 

ri'^HE  advantage  of  this  instrument  consists  in  the  extent  of 
Jl  its  range  as  compaied  with  that  of  the  common  barometer, 
and  in  its  adaptation  for  the  purpose  of  self-registration.  It 
differs  from  the  common  barometer  in  having  a  floating  cup, 
•whieh  riaea  or  falla  acoocding  as  the  column  of  mercury,  balsn* 
cing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  falls  or  risea,  thereby  pro- 
ducing an  inereaaed  yariation  in  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  * 
tube  for  any  given  change  in  the  atmospheric  column.  The 
construction  of  the  instrument  is  shown  in  Plate  III.  fig.  3# 
L  K  D  is  the  barometer-tube  fixed  to  the  frame  A  B,  having  its 
lower  or  open  extremity,  D,  inserted  in  the  mercuiy,  I  F,  con- 
tained in  the  glass  float  E  G  F ;  Q  N  a  glass  jar  containing  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  arrest  the  evaporation 
from  ita  aurface.  The  glass  float  consists  of  two  tubiuar  por- 
tions, E  M,  open  at  the  top,  and  I F  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
globe  6  to  give  a  force  of  floatation  sufficient  to  balance  the  ^;ra- 
vity  of  the  mercury  contained  in  the  tubular  portion  IF;  &  light 
cap,  with  projecting  arms  a  and  6,  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
tubular  portion  M  E,  to  keep  the  float  in  position  and  to  give 
motion  to  the  indices  of  registration  ;  Z»  is  a  small  weight  touch- 
ini^  the  upper  face  of  one  of  the  ])rojecting  arms,  and  balancing 
the  index  weight  d  by  means  of  a  fine  thread  or  hair  passing 
over  a  wheel  e ;  in  like  manner  a  is  a  small  weight  whose  upper 
surface  touches  the  under  face  of  the  other  projecting  arm ;  the 
index  d  registers  the  maadmum  pressure  of  the  atmosphoe,  and  c 

*  Commmucated  by  the  Author* 
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that  of  the  mraimum  pressure.  A  slit  is  made  in  the  board  A  E, 
covering  the  upper  portion  of  the  frame,  to  allow  the  tube  E  M 
'  freely  to  ascend  or  descend,  as  the  case  may  be.  C,  c,  and  d 
are  scales  for  reading  off  the  height  of  the  mercury  column  ba- 
lancing the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  any  time.  The  upper 
portion^  K  L,  of  the  tube  I)  L  has  a  greater  section  tbsii  the  lower 
portion^  and  the  section  of  the  tube  IF  at  the  part  I  is  greater 
tiban  that  of  the  lower  portion.  The  aetion  of  the  inatrament 
is  as  follows. 

If  I C  be  the  colnmn  of  merenry  in  the  tnbe  eorreaponding  to 

mean  atmospheric  pressure,  then  the  instrument  is  so  adjusted 
that  the  lower  extremity,  D,of  the  tube  shall  be  at,  or  near  to,  the 
middle  of  the  mercury  cup  I  F,  and  that  the  liquid  in  the  jar  shall 
stand  at,  or  near  to,  H,  the  middle  of  the  tube  E  M.  In  this 
position  (as  well  as  in  all  other  positions)  of  the  instrument,  the 
weight  of  the  displaced  liquid  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
glasa  fiott  Med  to  the  weight  of  mereury  equal  in  yohune  to 
the  apace  ooeapied  by  the  mercmy  in  the  cup. 

Now  Buppoamg  an  augmentation  to  take  place  in  the  atmo- 
apheric  pressnre,  then  the  mercury  wiU  liae  iu  the  tube  I C ;  and 
ft  portion  of  mercury  being  taken  from  the  cup  I the  float  will 
rise ;  and  this  will  produce  a  further  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  ;  and  this  will  on  until  the  loss  of  the  force  of  floatation 
is  equal  to  the  weight  lost  by  the  mercury  in  the  cup.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  reduction  takes  place  in  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  column  I C  will  fall,  and  the  mercury  in  the  cup 
bein^  augmented^  the  float  will  sink,  which  will  eanae  a  farther 
fall  in  the  column  in  the  tube ;  and  thia  wfll  go  on  until  the  in- 
creaae  of  the  force  of  floatation  is  bakneed  by  the  gravity  of  the 
mercury  added  to  the  cup.  Hence  it  follow  s  that  the  rise  or 
ftll^  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  merenry  in  the  tube  D  L  will  be 
greater  than  that  which  would  be  simply  due  to  the  change  in 
the  height  of  the  ordinary  barometric  column. 

The  scales  C,  c,  d  are  uniform  in  their  graduations  when  the 
external  sections  of  the  tubes  E  M  and  D  G  are  uniform,  together 
with  the  internal  section  of  the  tube  K  L.  These  scales  are  gra- 
duated in  the  following  manner : — 

The  actual  height  of  the  column  I C  ia  obserred,  and  eorre- 
aponding marks  are  placed  upon  the  different  Imea  on  which 
the  scales  are  to  be  formed ;  after  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  height  <^  the  mercury  column  in 
the  tube  I  L  is  again  observed ;  and  corresponding  marks  being 
made  on  the  different  lines  of  scales  as  before,  the  intervals  be- 
tween these  marks  will  have  the  same  reading  as  the  difference 
between  the  two  columns  of  observation :  the  scales  may  then 
be  extended  according  to  the  readings  of  these  intervals. 
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It  must  be  observed  tbat  this  increase  of  range  is  eflfected  by 
the  action  of  two  independent  forces,  viz.  the  force  of  floatation 
of  the  cup,  and  the  gravity  of  the  mercui-y  in  the  tube  ;  whereas 
in  tbe  common  wheel  bazometerj  the  ehange  of  barometnc  eolnmn 
18  simply  multiplied  by  mechanical  tranamissioii. 

Let  P  =  the  height  of  the  mercury  column  I C  measuring  the 
atmospheric  pressure, 
o  a  the  corresponding  volume  of  the  liquid  displaced  by 
the  floaty    being  put  for  the  volume  canesponding 
toppressufc. 

M  ss  the  corresponding  volume  ooenined  by  the  merewy 

in  the  float. 
A  =  the  internal  section  of  the  jar  H  N. 
a  =  the  external  section  of  the  tube  E  M. 
D  =  the  diameter  of  the  globe  G. 
b  =  the  internal  section  of  the  wide  portion  of  the  tube  I. 
e  as  the  external  section  of  the  tube  D  K. 
k  =  the  internal  section  of  the  tube  K  L. 
e  =  the  descent  of  the  float  corresponding  to  p  pressure 

of  the  atmosphere. 
cc  =  the  corresponding  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  cup  I. 
£  =  the  CQirespcmding  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  K  L. 
S  s=  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mercury^  a  being  that  of 

the  liquid. 

Then^  when  the  float  descends  e  inchesi  we  find- 
Increase  of  volume  of  liquid  displaced^  t/«^t?=:ea.^^^; 
Incr.  vol.  mercury  occupied  by  the  mercury  in  the  eup  ste ; 


Sut  P— 
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and 

If  ftssffy  then  equatkm  (I)  beoomes 

k 


(8) 


Now  as  e,  in  equations  (1)  and  (3),  is  proportional  to  P— it 
follows,  the  tubes  being  uniform  in  section,  that  the  graduation 
of  the  scale  d  or  c  must  be  uniform ;  and  equation  (2)  shows 
that  the  same  observation  applies  to  the  scale  C.  Equations 
(1)  and  (3)  express  the  range  r  of  the  instrument,  estimated  on 
the  scale  d  or  c,  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  barometer; 
and  aimilttrly^  equation  (2)  expresaea  the  ratio  of  the  range  esti- 
mated on  the  scale  C. 

liksse,  that  is,  if  the  tube  DG  is  selected  so  that  it  shall 
eiaetly  pass  within  the  tube  Kh^  then  equation  (1)  beoomes 


Bd  A 


(4) 


Assuming  b  to  be  large  as  compared  with  k,  then  we  get  ap- 
proximately, 

Esse+P— and  /.  RssrH-lj    .   .    .  (5) 

that  is  to  say,  the  ratio  of  range  of  the  scale  G  exceeds  that  of 
the  scale  <f  or  c  by  unity 

In  the  instrument  which  I  have  constructed,  A:=*08,  csi'O^, 
.si 


,  Asl6;  then  from  equation  (8)  we  get 


•08 


=  2  nearly. 


In  this  case  the  range  is  double  that  of  the  ordinary  barometer. 

And  from  equation  (2)  we  £^et  11= 2-9,  or  3  nearly.  In  this 
case  the  range  is  three  times  that  of  the  ordinary  barometer. 

Neglcctiiip^  the  weight  of  the  float  and  the  force  of  floatation 
due  to  the  displacement  of  the  tubular  portions  of  the  float,  we 
find 


V  7'^5236-  •••••• 


This  value  of  D  is  sufficiently  exact  for  construction,  inasmuch 
as  a  little  more  or  less  mercury  in  the  tube  I F  would  correct 
any  sUght  error  arising  from  the  elements  neglected.   Thus  if 
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Mtal'57,  then  Dsb3'4  nearlv;  and  vol.  globe  sdl  cubic  inches. 
Assuming  a=l,  MH=3,  vol.  tube  IF=1,  then 

t;=:21  +  3x  1+1=25  cubic  inches. 

As  regards  the  disturbances  arising  from  change  of  tempera- 
ture, it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  instrament,  under  idl  digible 
foraiB  of  constoetion,  is  to  a  great  iMent  sel^-oofreetiTe  as 
regards  the  scale  ^  or  c ;  for  whilst  the  gravity  of  the  floaty  by 

an  augmentation  of  heat^  is  increased  by  the  expansion  of  the 
liquid;  at  the  same  time  this  gravity  is  decreased  by  the  expan* 
sion  of  the  mercury  which  causes  a  portion  of  it  to  pass  from 
the  cup  into  the  tube,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  tube  is 
wider  at  K  L  than  it  is  at  K  D.  But  a  certain  value  may  be 
assigned  to  a  and  D  K  which  shall  render  this  correction  strictly 
true  for  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  and  approximately  true  for 
all  other  pressures. 

In  order  that  the  float  may  remain  stationary  under  a  change 
of  temperature,  the  increment  or  decrement,  as  the  case  may  he, 
of  the  foree  of  floatation  must  be  emial  to  the  increment  or  de- 
crement of  the  weight  of  mercury  In  the  cup.  Keeping  this 
condition  in  view,  let 

S|,  8^  s  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  mercury  and  liquid  re- 
spectively at  /j  temperatore,  S  and  s  being  their 

respective  values  at  /  temperature, 
v  ^  the  volume  of  displaced  liquid  at  mean  temperature  t, 

and  mean  atmospheric  pressure  P. 
Ci  =  internal  section  of  the  small  tube  DK. 

-  ss  the  expansion  per  unit  of  volume  for  mercory,  water, 

and  glass  respectively,  corresponding  to  ^j— ^  degrees 
of  temperature. 
Ill  ss  KG,  tile  column  of  mercury  in  the  wide  portion  of 
the  tube. 

m' s  IB,  the  length  of  immersionof  the  tube  in  the  mercury. 

A  =  DK,  the  column  in  the  small  portion  of  the  tube, 
i^ss  the  length  of  the  tube  DK,  measured  from  its  fixed 

point  of  attachment  K  to  the  frame. 
H  s  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  the  glass  jar. 

Then  we  flnd-^ 

Vol.  mercury  in  the  tubes  DK  and  KO  before  expansion 

Vol  6f  this  mSffttory  after  its  expansioil 


«(c,A+Am)(l+i)....W. 


T2 
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,  BiB6  of  atmospheric  column  due  to  change  of  density  of  the 
mevmury  » 

Vol.  mercury  in  the  tubes  takiug  the  expansion  of  glass  and 
mercury  into  account 

-.0+|>+*0+|)('»+4) 

=0+i)0'*+*('»+^;)}--<'^- 

Increase  of  vol.  of  the  mercury  in  the  cup  due  to  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  tube  DKas(c— c,)  ^ .  • . 

Now  assuming  that  b  is  large  as  compared  with  k,  and  there- 
fore that  the  level  of  mercury  in  the  cup  is  not  affected  by  the 
expansion  of  the  mercury  which  is  in  it,  we  have 

Vol.  mercury  taken  from  the  cup  =v"— tZ—i/" 

«{(P-m);t-c,A}i  +  {2(c,A  +  Am)-(c-0A'>l 

Neglectmg  (c— C|)Af  as  being  small  compared  with  2{cih+km), 

and  taking        =  1>  which  it  is  in  all  cases  very  nearlyi  we  get 
Weight  lost  by  the  mercury  in  the  eup^ 
tt/*-  ^{(F-»)*-CiA+§(C|A+ibii)j}. 

But  Sj  =  -^,  A-m'  +  i»=P; 

1  +  - 
a 

P— mssil— and  mssP+m^— 4; 

Again,  to  find  the  changes  produced  by  tlie  expansion  of  the 
liquid^  &c.,  let  z  be  put  for  the  increment  of  height  of  the  hquid 
due  to  the  change  of  temperature ;  then  we  get 

Vol.  liquid  before  expansion  =  AH—v, 
Vol  liquid  after  expansion  s  (AU~v)  + 
Bat  takmg  the  expanskm  of  the  glass  into  aocount,  we  have  also 

Vol.  liquid  after  eipansioo.  s A^l + ^ (H +«)  — v^l + ^ 
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By  equatmg  these  two  ei^iesabna,  we  get 


(ah-,)|+,1-ah| 


{A-<,)(l  +  |) 

Buoyancy  float  after  expansion  =  ti»^l 4-«ia^l  "^^^^i 
,\  loss  of  buoyancy  of  float,  u/s=^w— ija^l+^^r. 

Subetitating  the  value  of  z,  and  observing  that  «i=s  p 

we  get 

"'-I^TisU'-f)-H.('-g)}-  •  (1 

Now  in  order  that  the  float  may  remain  stationary  under 
this  change  of  temperature,  «/  must  be  equal  to  y  j  hence  we 
iind  by  equating, 

{•('-f)--(-g)}^{-'-'-^<}' 


s  l+a 


which  gives  the  length  of  the  small  tube  DK,  so  as  to  render 
the  instrument  self-corrective  at  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  as 
regards  the  disturbances  arising  from  change  of  temperature. 

Now  the  relative  values  of  a  and  v  may  be  determined  so  as 
to  render  thia  prindple  of  compensation  applicahle  to  all  other 
atmospheric  pressures. 

Let  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  hecome  P],  and  let  the  rise 
of  the  float  under  this  change  of  pressure  be  e, ;  moreover,  let 
Vi  =5  the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  the  floatj  Hg  =  the 
column  of  liquid  in  the  jar,  m\  =s  the  length  of  immersion  of  the 
tube  DK  in  the  mercury;  then 

and  when  bssa, 

Substituting  these  values  in  ^nations  (7)  and  (8)^  we  get 
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^..^,-^,.,((,.^(.-i.^J-l.|},„(.o, 

Now  in  <)rd(  r  that  the  float  may  remain  stationary  under 
this  change  of  temperature,  \vc  must  huvc  /r,"  =  T^;/;  but  mPz^^v/; 
henoe  we  obtain  by  equating  (10)  and  (11),  and  putting 

An. 

tli- *{0 0  "s  •  .T^i) -r  J } 

Eliminating  r  by  meanv  of  eq|uation  (8),  observing  that 

j-^jjg  =  jg  very  nearly,  and  solving  the  resulting  equaUty  for  the 
yalue  of  a,  ire  get 

■  '  \     .  (12), 

8(«-l)g-» 

which  gives  the  value  of  a  in  terms  of  k,  e,  n,  &c,  in  order  to 

render  the  instrument  self-corrective  for  changes  of  temperature 
under  all  atmospheric  pressures.  No  correction,  therefore,  being 
required  for  the  indications  of  the  scale  d  or  c,  that  of  C  ?rill 
require  the  same  correction  as  in  the  ordinary  barometer. 

The  rates  of  expansion  of  the  substances  being  uniform,  this 
expression  is  independent  of  ti'-^i,  that  is,  it  holds  true  for  all 
temperatures.   l%e  same  obscmtion  applies  to  equation  (9). 

Taking  /|^/=3l8°,  then  ~= jgQp  p  ^4160^  ^^^^^^S 

the  mean  rate  of  the  expansion  of  water  from  the  ajperi- 

ments  of  Hallstrom  between  the  temperatures  of  46^  and  80^,  we 

111  S 
find  ^  =  gg0=  -  nearly.   Also  let  k  =  08,  c = -O-A,  —  s=  13*5j 

Then  from  equation  (12)  we  find  a  =  '9i'. 

From  equation  (9),  tukm^-  c,  =  -02(),  11  =  17,  P  =  29*5^  Hi's: 4, 
and  v=25,  we  lind  h=-10  (H},  or  1 1  inclics  nearly. 

The  values  of  a  and  h  lu  i  i;  found,  form  the  conditions  of  com- 
pensation for  the  dibturbances  arising  fiom  change  of  tempe- 
rature* 
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From  equfttion      we  fiud 

r=  J    =2.16. 

From  equation  (2),  taking  d=fl,  we  find  U;s 2*94,  or  3  nearly. 

Hastings,  September  4,  1860. 


X^^m.  On  the  Periodicity  of  the  SoUfr  SfioU* 
Bf/K.V.  Greg,  F.G.S, 

To  the  EdUor$  of  the  f^hHoeophM  Magoxme  mtd  /ourmd. 

Gentlemen, 

IN  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal,  while  briefly  suggesting 
that  the  recent  meteorological  disturbances  we  have  expe- 
rienced might  be  connected  with  increased  magnetic  action  in 
the  sun,  as  apparent  in  the  phajnomenon  of  periodicity  in  spot- 
maximum,  I  at  the  same  time  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  these 
periodical  changes  on  the  sun's  surface  being  likewise  »  residt^ 
more  lemofcely^  ofplanetorv  inflaenoe.  I  stated  that  ICr*  Cfur- 
rington  and  M.  Wolf  liad  likewise  entertained  the  same  idea, 
though  without,  I  believed^  arriving  at  any  preeise  or  satisfactory 
venute.  In  the  CompUe  Rmdm  for  January  1859,  M.  Wolf 
gives  a  formula  which,  according  to  the  Rev.  Eobert  Walker*, 
"  expresses  the  number  of  years  from  the  mean  frequency  of  the 
spots  in  terms  of  the  sines  of  angles  dependent  on  the  revolution 
of  Venus,  the  Earth,  Juj)iter,  and  Saturn,  round  the  Sun,  The 
coefficients  of  the  sines  in  the  terms  of  this  formula  are  in  each 
case  the  mass  of  the  planet  divided  by  the  square  of  its  mean 
distance.  Aceording  to  this  formula,  the  spots  w  determined 
as  to  nnmher  and  fhaqmncy  by  the  poaition  of  time  four  planets  \ 
Jupiter  preponderates  and  determines  the  length  and  height  of 
the  undulation  of  the  curve;  the  action  of  8atum  shows  itself 
by  small  variations;  Venus  aad  the  Earth  transform  the  line  of 
simple  undulation  into  a  sigeag  vibration/'  The  Bev^.  R. 
Walker  adds  that  the  form  ^peara  to  be  efUvrely  em^rmig'' 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  case. 

The  excess  of  7  or  8  months  in  the  sidereal  period  of  Jupiter 
over  the  supposed  solar-spot  period  of  ll'l  years,  becomes  also 
a  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  course  of  a  moderate  term  of 
years ;  and  hia  moat  fovouxable  oonjuoetioiia  with  other  planets 
do  not  seem  very  oonstantly  to  agree  with  the  p^oda  given  ^ 
solar-spot  mazimnm  during  the  present  century.  The  periods, 
too,  for  Jupiter  in  perihelion,  supposing  that  position  naturally 
to  fovour  an  inerpase  of  magnetic  action  or  attraction  in  tha  mn, 

*  See  his  discourse  "  On  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Sua**'  VM4 
bsfioxe     late  Meeting  of  t))«  Prptiih  Association  at  Ojtfofd. 
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Tbett  are  then  eertainly  considerable  difficolties  in  the  way  of 

accounting  for  the  spot-period  of  11*1  years,  if  we  suppose  that 
Jupiter's  sidereal  period  of  11*8  years  necessarily  r^ulates  it. 

Being,  however^  strongly  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  pla- 
netary influences  would  necessarily  have  some  effect^  one  way  if 
not  in  another,  upon  the  sun's  physical  constitution,  and  pro- 
bably influence  the  phsenomenon  of  periodicity  in  s^ot-jnaximum 
and  minimum,  I  requested  a  person  of  my  acquaintance,  natu- 
rally endowed  with  a  mathematical  and  astronomical  turn  of 
mind,  to  see  if  he  could  not  find  some  aynodicd  period  answer- 
ing to  the  secular  term  of  11*1  years.  1  advised  him^  in  the 
first  place,  to  investigate  the  period  of  Jupiter,  and  his  conjunc- 
tions with  Saturn,  the  £arth,  and  Venus ;  in  the  second  place, 
to  take  likewise  into  especial  consideration  their  positions  in  their 
own  orbits  as  regards  least  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  times 
when  they  were  in  lino  with  the  sun's  equator.  He  says  in 
reply,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  "I  have  failed  in  finding 
out  some  configuration  of  the  planets  to  account  for  the  spot- 
cycle  of  11*1  years ;  I  can  find  nothing  that  comes  at  all  near 
it^  but  the  return  of  Jupiter  to  the  same  point  in  his  orbit  once 
in  about  12  years;  and  this  epoch  is  without  any  certainty  of 
either  conjunction  or  opposition  with  any  of  the  other  danets* 
Jupiter  passes  Saturn  at  periods  of  about  20  years,  and  XJranua 
at  periods  of  about  14}  years;  and  he  is  passed  by  the  smaller 
planets  at  much  shorter  periods  than  1 1  years.  And  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  particular  point  in  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  where 
he  is  situated  at  the  time  of  spot-maximum,  is  either  the  peri- 
helion, aphelion,  or  either  of  his  nodes.  The  perihelion  of  Jupiter 
is  in  Aries,  and  he  was  last  in  that  point  (the  nearest  point  to  the 
sun]  about  December  1856 ;  and  as  the  line  of  apsides  moves 
tiBiy  slowly,  he  will  return  to  the  same  point  again  in  1860^  and 
80  on  every  12  years  for  many  returns/' 

On  the  9th  of  September  last  I  received  from  him  the  following 
letter,  whidi  I  give  verbatm,  as  beings  at  least,  curious  ana 
interesting : — 

"Dear  Sir, — In  searching  for  the  solar-spots  cycle,  in  some 
arrangement  of  the  planets,  I  hit  upon  a  rather  remarkable  con- 
junction, which  is  as  follows : — 

*'  Supposing  the  sun  to  make  one  revolution  on  his  axis  in  25 


do  not  agree— in  fact  rather  the  reverse — with  the  nearest  periods 
of  spot'inaximum ;  e.  g,  Jupiter  was  in  perihelion  in 
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days  8  hours,  say  25*3  days ;  then  in  the  time  that  the  sun  makes 
160  revolutions  on  his  axis,  Mercury  will  make  almost  exactly 
46  revolutions  in  his  orbit,  and  Venus  .18 ;  and  this  singular 
conjunction  will  recur  at  periods  of  about  11  years  and  31  days, 
or  fUKmt  11*08  years,  which  does  not  difier  materially  from  tlie 
solar-spot  cycle  of  11*1  years.  The  statement  is  as  follows : — 

BevolntioiM.         Timeof  Bevohitioii,  Days. 
Smi.   .   .   .   160  (on  axis)     x  25-80      s4048  ' 
Mereniy  .  .   46  (in  orbit)      x  87*97  84047 
Venus  .    .   •   18     „  x  224  70  =4045 

Earth  .   •   .   1108,,  x  305*25  ^4047 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  in  periods  of  about  11*08  years  a  con- 
junction of  Mercury  and  Venus  takes  place  with  the  same  side 
of  the  sun  presented  to  them.  This  phsenomenon  may  occur  at 
several  places  in  tlie  ecliptic,  one  of  which  happens  to  be  at 
the  perihelion  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  also  within  a  few 
days  of  his  passing  the  ascending  node.  Now  the  orbit  of  Mer- 
cury is  considerably  more  eccentric  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
planets — as  much  as  one-fifth  of  his  semi-major  axis;  there 
must  therefore  be  a  considerable  increase  in  his  attractive 
energy  at  that  particular  point  of  his  orbit;  this,  added  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  very  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  sun's  equator 
(being  nearly  in  the  node),  combined  also  with  the  conjunction 
of  Venus,  would  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  attraction 
acting  on  the  sun*s  surface  at  that  time.  This  singular  con- 
junction will  sometimes  be  strengthened  by  that  of  some  of  the 
other  planets;  but  this  will  only  be  a  casual  occurrence.  For 
instance,  at  the  last  conjunction,  which  lia])pened  in  March 
last,  Jupiter  was  less  than  30°  from  that  point  of  the  ecliptic ; 
he  should  therefore  have  some  influence*  At  the  next  return 
of  the  period  Jupiter  will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  in  exact  con- 
junetimi  with  Mercury  and  Venus;  this  will  take  place  in  April 
1871.  The  following  statement  shows  the  times  when  this 
ph»nomenon  has  last  ooeorred : — 

November   1815. 

December  .....  1826. 

January    1838. 

February   1849. 

March   1860. 

These  years,  I  believe,  do  not  exactly  agree  with  the  years  of 
maximum  spots,  but  yet  so  nearly  as  to  challenge  further  atten- 
tion to  the  coincidence,  and  induce  one  to  think  that  the  phaino- 
menon  will  have  something  to  do  with  them ;  if  so,  1  should  be 
inclined  to  think  the  occurrence  of  spots,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
should  be  more  frequent,  viz.  at  intervals  of  88  days,  which  is. 
the  time  in  whieh  Mercury  goes  from  his  perihelioii  to  his  peri* 
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helion  again ;  now^  he  passed  his  perihelion  in  June  last^  and 
there  was  an  extraordinary  number  of  spots  at  that  time ;  since 
then  the  sun  has  been- comparatively  free  from  spots.  Mercury 
is  in  perihelion  now  j  and  I  was  observing  the  sun)  on  Friday, 
and  uie  ipots  had  inoieaaed  venr  mush  both  in  nmnbar  uid 
aiae.  ^'I  remaiii,  dear  Sir, 

«*  Quarry  Bank,  new  Wihwlow,  Yours  truly, 

Bspft.  8th,  1860."  . "  J.  QSNIHAIX/' 

Should  fdtuie  investigation  prove  that  this  peculiar  oonjmio- 
tion  of  Mercury  and  Venus  is  something  more  than  a  mere  co- 
incidence, taken  in  connexion  with  the  interval  of  11*1  years 
between  the  solar-spot  maxima,  it  will  not  fail,  I  think,  to  create 
sui'prise  that  two  such  small  }jlancts  should  produce  apparently 
80  strong  an  iuliuence  upon  the  sun,  as  that  required  to  regulate 
the  periodicity  of  his  spot-energy;  it  would  have  been  more 
natui'al  to  suppose  that  the  intensity  of  the  planetary  disturbance 
or  effect  womd  at  least  have  been  to  some  extent  proportional 
to  the  masaea,  and  inversely  as  the  aouarea  of  the  diataniie.  One 
can  only  suppose  that  Mercury  (and  probably  Yenus  aimilarlyi 
though  to  a  minor  extent),  owing  to  his  extreme  density,  poasesaea 
a  mdallic  cooatitutiou  highly  favourable  to  electro-magnetic 
action ;  he  may  indeed  intrinsically  be  a  more  powerful  magnet 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  planets  put  togetlier.  His  proximity  to 
the  sun,  great  eccentricity  of  orbit,  as  w  ell  as  considerable  incli- 
nation of  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  may  help  to  favour. his  magnetic 
energy  upon  the  sun,  direct  or  reflex ;  while  generally  it  may 
perhaps  be  found  that  whatever  magnetic  action  may  exist  between 
a  planet  and  the  ann,  it  will  be  moat  poveiM  whentiie^biat  ia 
in  one  of  ita  nodea,  in  a  line  with  the  sun's  equator.  This,  at 
leaat,  we  ahould  be  inclined  to  imaf^ne  would  be  the  case,  should 
the  solar  magnetic  pules  coincidewith  his  poles  of  axial  rotation, 
and  conseqoMitly  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  supposed  lines 
of  planetary  magnetic  force.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  J upiter 
passed  his  ascending  node  about  the  Ist  of  September  last  year, 
about  the  time  of  the  great  magnetic  auroral  disturbance,  at  a 
time  likewise  when  the  spots  and  markings  on  his  own  surface 
were  remarkably  numerous  and  distmct,  and  also  near  the  time 
of  solar-spot  maximum. 

Manchester,  Yours  lespectfoUv, 

Sept.  18,  1860.    B.  P.  Gem. 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  short  note 
from  Mr.  Carrington,  to  whom  I  wrote  respecting  the  peculiar 
conjunction  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  mentioned  by  Mr.  HeiMiiall  | 
•ad  I  am  inctined  to  agree  with  him,  that  it  woiud  be  mitoxal  to 
expect  nearly  as  decided  solar  eSoeta  firom  the  ordinary  and  more 
frequsat  cfmjunctions  of  Venus  and  Mercury.  There  is  likewiaa 
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a  difficulty  in  knowing  the  precise  time  for  a  revolution  of  the 
sun  on  his  axis,  the  period  varying  (I  presume  as  measured  by 
the  spots  on  his  surface)  as  much  as  two  days  in  certain  regions 
or  latitudes,  in  excess  of  the  equatorial.  Still  the  intluence  and 
position  of  the  planet  Mercury  may  have  considerable  magnetic 
effects. 

It  must  also  be  bonie  in  mind,  wliile  attempting  to  connect 
planetary  inflnenoea  throngh  ma«a*attnetion,  with  the  Beeular 
Tetania  of  apot-moartmum  and  mminum,  that  those  periods  are 
not,  as  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  examined,  precisely  regular 
OIF  fixed;  the  average^  taken  from  before  1800  to  1860,  giveSj 
according  to  Wolf,  a  period  of  11*1  years;  but  from  the  years 
1826  to  1850,  the  best  observations  made  by  Schwabe  show  that 
the  period  was  then  a  decennial  one,  w  ith  ;/wia:mia  in  1828, 1837, 
and  1848,  and  minima  in  1833  and  1843;  and  Sabine  states 
"  that  during  the  same  period  the  solar  magnetic  variations  show 
likewise  a  decennial  period  strictly  coincident  with  the  solar  spots." 


XXXIV.  On  the  Elastic  Force  of  Vapours,    By  M.  Regnault, 

[The  important  researches  of  M.  Regnault  on  the  Elastic 
Force  of  Vapours  under  various  conditions,  abstracts  of  which 
have  been  given  in  the  Numbers  of  this  Magazine  for  October 
1854  and  January  1855,  have  just  appeared  in  full  in  the 
twenty-sixth  volume  uf  the  M^moires  de  V Academic,  In  calling 
attention  to  their  publication^  in  the  Con^tet  Bendu$  for  June  11^ 
the  author  at  the  same  time  oommunicates  an  aeoonot  of 
some  farther  developments  whieh  he  hiw  given  to  a  part  of  thia 
reieareh— that  which  treats  of  the  tension  of  saturated  vaponva 
w  vaeuo,  a  tmnilation  of  whieh  we  proceed  to  lay  before  onr 
readers. — JSps.]   

The  various  apparatus  which  I  have  used  in  these  researches 
are  described  in  the  original  memoir.  X  will  merely  remark 
that  thOT  refer  to  two  different  methods. 

The  mt,  which  I  call  the  statical  method,  consists  in  deter- 
mining the  pressure  which  is  equal  to  the  elastic  force  of  a  vapour 
at  rest  disengaged  from  a  liquid  in  excess.  In  the  second  mediod^ 
which  is  called  the  dynamic  method,  the  vapour  is  always  in  motion, 
and  a  determination  is  made  of  the  temperature  of  the  vapour 
oontiniialhj  emitted  by  the  liquid  boiling  under  different  pressures. 

Both  methods  give  the  same  results, 

1.  When  the  liquid  is  quite  homogeneous.  This  is  not  the 
case  when  It  ia  impure;  the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of 
a  volatile  foreign  body  is  immediately  seen  in  the  non-superpo- 
sition of  the  two  graphio  eorvea  whioii  belong  to  one  or  theo^er 
olthcismfithods. 
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2.  Where  the  liquid  does  not  possess  a  great  molecular  cohe- 
sion; for  otherwise  the  liquid  boils  in  an  intermittent  manner 
with  violent  jumpings,  and  the  detei'miuatious  by  the  dynamic 
method  become  very  uncertain. 

Both  methods  have  been  successfully  applied  to  most  of  the 
volatile  liquids  taken  for  experiment,  and  I  have  becai  able  to 
determine  their  tensions  from  the  lowest  temperatures  to  tiiose 
which  correspond  to  pressures  of  ISi  to  16  atmospheres.  Moat 
liquefiable  gases  give  liquids  having  a  great  molecular  cokiantmf 
and  which  boil  with  great  difficulty  in  spite  of  their  extreme  mo- 
bility. Their  tensions  can  only  be  determined  with  certainty  by 
the  statical  method.  In  order  to  apply  the  dynamic  method — 
that  of  ebullition — the  thermometer  can  only  be  placed  in  the 
vapour  of  a  boiling  liquid  when  its  boiling-point  is  above  that  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  for  otherwise  the  vapour  might 
become  superheated,  and  the  indications  of  the  taermometer 
would  be  faulty.  If  the  thennometer  dips  in  the  boiling  liquid, 
it  exhibits  variations  of  temperature  during  ebullition^  although 
the  pressure  remains  the  same.  The  indications  of  the  thermo- 
meter often  change  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  heat 
is  applied.  The  ebullition  is  not  continuous;  violent  jumpings 
take  place  accompanied  by  a  sharp  sound  like  that  emitted  by 
inverting  the  water-hammer.  These  eflfects  greatly  vary  with 
the  pressure.  In  certain  liquids  they  take  place  at  pressures 
below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  others  they  only  take  place 
under  high  pressure. 

In  this  limited  space  I  must  omit  any  mention  of  the  obser- 
vations I  have  made  on  each  substance,  of  the  graphic  method  of 
constructing  the  results,  and  of  the  interpolation  formula  by 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  my  researches.  I  will 
only  say  that,  of  all  the  methods  of  interpolation  tried,  the  ex- 
ponential formula  proj)ose  J  by  Prouy,  and  applied  by  Biot  to 
aqueous  vapour  under  the  form 

logF=fl-Fg*«'-fcg', 

applies  best  to  all  the  substances  I  have  tried.  This  formula 
has  the  advantage  of  containing  five  constants,  for  the  de- 
termination of  which,  five  points  of  the  curve  may  be  chosen 
having  equidistant  abscissae,  so  that  the  curve  represented  by 
the  formula  can  deviate  in  the  intermediate  parts  very  little 
from  the  graphic  curve.  For  a  great  number  of  the  substances 
whidi  I  have  studied,  by  a  convenient  arrangement  of  the  fixed 
points  whieb  serve  to  calculate  the  constants,  and  without  de- 
viating too  much  from  the  observed  data^  a  formula  vritb  two 
eiponentiala  may  be  calculated, 

in  wbieh  the  tem  eff  only  introduces  valoea  wbich  aie  less  than 
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the  probable  errors  of  observation^  so  that  it  cau  be  reduced  to 
the  much  simpler  formula 

logF  =  a  +  ia. 

This  consideration,  and  the  great  resemblance  which  the  graphic 
curves  belonging  to  diflferent  substances  bear  to  each  other  when 
F 

^760  ^  ordinates,  lead  me  to  thiok  that  the  law  ol 

wiatkm  of  the  tenamiB  of  vipoaxB  wiiJi  the  temperatmea  would 
api>ear  under  a  very  thnple  Kimi  hy  taldng  as  an  independent 
vanable,  not  thetemperatare  such  as  we  define  it  in  a  completely 

arbitrary  manner,  but  another  element  which  would  be  in  a  direct 
relation  with  the  constitution  of  each  body^  and  whose  origin 
would  be  fixed  for  each  of  them. 

The  Tables  of  the  elastic  forces  of  the  vapours  of  alcohol, 
ether,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  essence  of  turpen- 
tine have  already  appeared  in  this  Journal.  In  tlic  new  Table 
these  tensions  are  determined  for  every  5  degrees ;  and  there 
are  further  determinations  of  the  tensions  of  benzole,  quadri- 
ehloride  of  carbon^  CCl^  of  chloride,  bromide^  and  iodide  of 
etiiyle,  of  methylie  alcohol,  essence  of  lemon,  acetone,  and  oxalie 
ether.  In  the  following  Tables  we  shall  give  the  tenrions  of 
mercwy  vapour,  and  also  of  some  liquefied  gases. 


Mercurj. 

Mercury. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

0^200 

270 

mm 

123  01 

10 

0-0268 

155-17 

20 

0-0872 

S90 

194-49 

80 

0  0530 

800 

242-15 

40 

0H)767 

810 

299-69 

50 

0-1190 

820 

868-73 

450-91 

60 

01G43 

330 

70 

0-2410 

840 

548'86 

80 

0-8528 

350 

668*18 

90 

0-5142 

360 

79774 

100 

0-7455 

370 

954-65 

110 

10735 

380 

1136-65 

120 

1*5341 

390 

134G-71 

130 

21 752 

400 

1587-69 

140 

30592 

410 

1863-73 

150 

4  •26*64 

420 

2177-53 

160 

5-9002 

430 

2533  01 

170 

80912 

440 

2933-99 

180 

1100 

450 

3384-85 

1»0 

14  84 

460 

3888  14 

200 

19-90 

470 

4449-45 

210 

2G-35 

480 

5072-43 

220 

34-70 

490 

5761-32 

230 

45*35 

500 

6520-25 

240 

58-82 

510 

7353-44 

250 

75*75 

520 

8264-69 

260 

96-78 
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.  The  temp^ratorea  refer  to  the  air-tliermometer»  The  ebuUl* 
tion  of  mereuiy  is  regular  enough  at  preuures  below  that  ol  the 
atmosphere.  Under  the  atmospheric  pressore,  jumpings  com- 
mence^ and  they  increase  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  increases : 
Tiiidcr  a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres  the  shocks  are  so  violent 
that  they  produce  a  noise  like  that  of  a  hammer  striking  an  anvil. 
Every  moment  the  apparatus  may  be  eipeeted  to  burst  into 
pieces. 


Very  voUtUe  UqM». 

Liquefied  (iases. 

Slilphunnu  add. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

T. 

F. 

mm 

^  O 

—78-2 

mm 

O 

mm 

—30 

157*95 

—  78  2 

441-52 

87379 

-40 

528-61 

-30 

2808*5; 

-90 

479*40 

-36 

684*19 

-25 

d506-09 

-15 

C07-90 

-30 

876-58 

-20 

4273  01 

-10 

762-49 

-25 

111212 

-15 

5090-18 

«  6 

946-90 

-20 

1397-74 

-10 

5945-00 

0 

116506 

-15 

1740-91 

-  5 

6822-74 

+  5 

142M4 

-10 

2149-52 

0 

7709-27 

4.10 

1719'65 

-  5 

2632-25 

?16 

2064-90 

0 

3162-87 

20 

2462  05 

+  5 

3854-47 

25 

2915-97 

10 

4612-19 

dO 

3431-80 

15 

5479-86 

35 

4014-78 

20 

646700 

40 

467023 

25 

7581  16 

45 

5403-52 

30 

8832-20 

50 

6220K)1 

35 

10144-00 

55 

712502 

40 

11776-42 

60 

8123-80 

65 

9221-40 

The  condensation  of  the  gases  was  effected  in  the  same  appa- 
ratus \vhich  served  to  determine  the  tensions,  and  which  was  so 
arranged  as  to  be  quite  freed  from  the  last  traces  of  air  or  any 
other  gas  which  it  might  contain.  The  liquefaction  of  sulphurous 
acid  is  readily  efieetedat  tJie  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  when 
the  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  cooling  mixture.  For  ammonia  and 
sulphuretted  hyarogen  the  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  mixture  of 
ice  and  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  the  gas  com- 
pressed with  a  hand  force-pump.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  ordinary  grease  of  the  pumps  is  replaced  by  fixed  oils  which 
are  not  saponifiable.  By  a  pressure  of  2  to  8  atmospheres  the 
desired  quantity  of  liquid  ammonia  is  obtained ;  but  for  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  the  pressure  must  be  raised  to  7  or  8  atmo- 
»pheres. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  liquefy  these  gases  on  a  large  scale  for 
leseaiehes  (of  which  I  shall  presently  lay  the  resuHi  before  the 
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AcAdem^)  on  the  determination  of  the  latent  heats  of  evaporation^ 
under  differeiit  pressures,  of  very  volatile  liquids^  and  on  the  quan*> 
titici  of  beat  which  these  gases  absorb  under  pressure.  I  sbatt 
briefly  describe  the  method  adopted. 

I  prepare  carbonic  acid  by  a  regulated  and  continuous  addition 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  broken  marble  placed  in  a  large 
flask.  The  solution,  freed  from  acid  and  charged  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  flows  out  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  and  the  gas  passes 
into  a  gas-holder  of  a  cubic  metre  capacity.  A  force-pump,  with 
several  barrels,  and  worked  by  my  steam-engine,  draws  the  gas 
in  the  gas-holder,  having  made  it  previously  traverse  several 
drying  materials.  It  forces  the  gas  into  a  first  receiver  of  3 
or  4  litrei  capacity^  whkh  simply  serres  as  regulator.  The  gas 
then  passea  freely  into  the  apparatus  in  which  it  is  to  be  con* 
denaed^  and  whicn  ia  placed  in  a  mixture  of  ioe  and  crystalliied 
chloride  of  caldam.  The  non-condensed  gas  passes  intoa ieeond 
closed -receiver  of  5  Utfes^  placed  at  the  end  of  the  apparatUSi 
This  seiTcs  to  receive  the  air  and  the  non-liqucfiablc  foreign 
gases,  which  can  be  allowed  to  escape  from  time  to  time  by 
opening  the  stopcock. 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  and  bi sulphuretted  hydrogen  can  be 
liquefied  in  large  quantities  by  the  same  arrangement.  But  for 
gases  which  readily  alter  in  contact  with  fatty  matters^  I  employ 
a  apeelal  foice-pump^  in  which  the  gaa  is  only  in  contact  with 
meronfy.  This  pomp  oonabta  of  two  equal  barrela  of  caat  itoili 
jdnad  so  as  to  be  U-shaped.  The  first  barrel  containa  a  adiA 
piston^  which  in  its  motion  simply  acta  on  a  quantity  of  mercufy 
whidi  exactly  fills  one  of  the  barrels.  The  system  of  two 
valves,  exhausting  and  forcing,  is  arranged  in  the  second  barrel. 
It  is  evident  that  by  this  means  the  gas  never  comes  in  contact 
either  with  the  piston  or  the  greased  sides. 

I  have  been  especially  interested  in  liquid  ammonia,  iu  con- 
sequence of  its  great  calorihc  capacity,  of  its  great  latent  heat 
of  cTaporisation,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  obtained  and 
afterwards  colleetsd  in  the  gaseous  state*  I  propose  to  uaa  it 
principally  in  obtaining  Tery  oonatant  low  temperatures  by 
causing  it  to  boil  under  diflferent  pressures.  I  prepare  ammo* 
niical  gaa  by  causing  a  stream  of  strong  liquid  ammonia  to  fall  into 
a  copper  vessel  contained  in  a  small  boiler  in  which  water 
is  kept  boiling  by  means  of  a  gas-lamp.  The  vessel  is  con- 
sequently always  surrounded  by  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  j 
the  ammonia  fiows  in  a  spnai  along  the  sides ;  and  the  liquid^ 
which  is  almost  freed  from  amnjonia,  runs  out  by  a  tube  at  the 
bottom^  which  plunges  to  a  depth  of  several  decimetres  in  cold 
water*  The  ammoniacal  gas  exhausted  by  the  pump  passea 
through  several  coppar  reaeiTan  fiiU  q£  fragnmta  of  aoda-lime; 
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the  pump  regulates  the  production  of  gai,  tnd  drives  it  into  a 
receiver  placed  in  a  mixture  of  ciystallued  chloride  of  calcium 
and  ioe.  In  this  way  many  litres  of  Uqnid  ammonia  may  be 
prepared  in  a  few  hours. 

In  order  to  expose  an  apparatus  to  a  stationaiy  low  tempe- 
rature, it  is  hermetically  adjusted  in  the  receiver;  this  receiver  is 
placed  in  the  freezing  mixture,  and  ammoniacal  gas  liquefied  in 
it.  "When  it  is  suflSeiently  full  of  the  liquid  gas,  the  freezing 
mixture  is  removed,  and  the  receiver  connected  with  one  of  my 
large  reservoirs  of  air,  by  which  the  pressure  can  be  kept  perfectly 
constant,  cither  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
I'he  ammoma  distils  in  this  manner  at  as  low  pressures  an  can  be 
desired  i  and  it  is  easy  to  keep  them  perfeetly  constant  provided 
the  ammoniacal  gas  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  air-reservoir* 
For  this  purpose  a  cylindrical  vessel  containing  pieces  of  ioe  is 
placed  before  the  reservoir ;  the  ice  in  liquefying  almqst  entirely 
redissolves  the  ammonia,  and  the  little  which  escapes  is  caught 
in  a  second  vessel  full  of  pumice  soaked  in  acid. 

By  this  arrangement  I  hoped  to  obtain  low  temperatures  per- 
fectly stationary,  but  have  been  disappointed,  for  the  reasons 
stated  above  (page  276).  A  certain  regularity  can  only  be 
obtained  when  a  continual  stream  of  small  air-bubbles  is  passed 
into  the  liquid  ammonia  through  a  rose,  which  continually 
agitates  the  liquid,  and  destroys  its  viscosity.  An  air-thermo- 
meter ou^t  to  be  connected  with  the  apparatus.  By  means  of 
a  regulatmg  screw^  the  supply  of  air^buobles  can  be  regulatcMl 
80  as  to  keep  the  thermometer  stationaiy* 


XXXV.  A  Theory  of  the  Force  of  EkctricUy. 
By  PrWBSsor  Challis*. 

A  FTER  an  interruption  occasioned  by  close  occupation  with 
astronomical  work,  I  propose  now  to  resume  the  expla- 
nation of  my  theory  of  the  physical  forces.  The  principal 
hypothnris  of  the  theoiy  is,  that  the  physical  forces  are  all 
consequences  oi  the  motions  and  pressures  of  a  un^Drm  and 
highly  dastic  medium  pervading  space.  The  variations  of 
the  pr^ure  of  the  medium  are  supposed  to  be  proportional 
to  variations  of  its  density;  and  this  supposition  forms  the 
basis  of  a  mathematical  investigation  of  the  relations  between  the 
motions  and  the  pressures.  Further,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
medium  acts  immediately  by  pressure  on  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
bodies,  which  are  all  supposed  to  bo  spheres  of  invariable  mag- 
nitudes, and  of  the  same  intrinsic  inertia.  According  to  these 
hypotheses,  the  different  phsenomena  and  properties  of  bodies 

*  Cominumcated  by  the  AuUunr. 
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depend  only  on  the  maffnitudes  of  their  atoms,  the  proporiions  in 
which  they  arc  composed  of  atoms  of  different  magnitudes,  and 
on  the  arrangeitients  of  the  atoms.  But  the  explanation  of  the 
sensible  properties  of  matter  must  be  })receded  by  a  mathematical 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  dynamic  action  of  the  assumed 
fiHierial  mediiuil.  Already  I  have  entered  to  some  extent  on 
Bttch  inyeitigations  relatively  to  lights  heat^  the  force  of  gravity, 
and  the  forces  of  molecular  aggregation*  I  proceed  novr  to  treat 
of  the  force  of  electricity  on  the  same  principles.  First,  how* 
eWj  it  should  be  stated^  with  respect  as  well  to  this  investiga* 
tion  as  to  those  which  preceded  it,  that  I  do  not  profess  to  give 
complete  and  final  explanations  of  the  laws  of  tlie  forces  under 
consideration.  As  the  proposed  general  theory  either  embraces 
all  the  physical  forces,  or  fails  altogether,  my  object  at  present 
is  to  adduce  prima  facie  evidence  that  it  is  as  comprehensive  as 
it  \A  required  to  be. 

1.  Aooording  to  the  ''Theory  of  Molecnlar Forces''  contained  in 
the  Nomber  of  the  Fbilosopnical  Magatme  for  last  Febroaiy, 
the  atoms  of  any  sabstanee  are  in  positions  of  eqnilibrinia 
by  attractions  and  repulsions  resulting  from  the  dynamical  aetaon 
of  vibrations  of  tbe  tether,  which  haye  their  origin  at  the  atoms. 
Each  atom  is  the  centre  of  vibrations  propagated  from  it  equally 
in  all  directions,  and  that  part  of  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations 
which,  as  shown  by  the  mathematical  formulje,  is  unaccompanied  by 
change  of  density,  gives  rise  to  a  repulsive  action  on  the  surround- 
ing atoms,  varying  inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  distance. 
This  action  is  the  calorific  repulsion  which  keeps  the  individual 
atoms  asunder.  The  remaining  part  of  the  yelodty^  wbidi  is 
accompanied  by  a  proportional  condensation,  acts  npmmly  also, 
aocofdmg  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square,  but  with  a  force  which 
at  the  surface  of  the  atom  is  incomparably  less  than  the  other 
repulsion.  When,  howeyer,  the  effect  of  all  the  repulsions  of 
the  second  kind  from  an  aggregation  of  atoms,  constituting  a 
spherical  molecule,  is  considered,  the  resultant  may  be  of  sensible  " 
magnitude  at  sensible  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  molecule. 
To  this  molecular  action  the  repulsion  of  aeriform  bodies  is  attri- 
buted in  the  theory  referred  to.  It  appeared  also  from  the  the- 
oretical investigation,  that  the  separate  waves  from  the  atoms  of 
la  spherical  muecule  of  a  higher  order  of  magnitude,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  atoms  yery  much  larger  than  those  oonstitatuig 
the  molecule  of  the  first  order,  might  merge  at  a  certain  distance 
from  its  centre  into  continuous  waves  of  another  order  of  breadth 
and  oondensation,  the  dynamic  action  of  which  might  be  such 
as  to  account  for  the  molecular  attraction  of  aggregation  in  ftiU^  * 
and  solids. 

For  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned 
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filMMMj  that  which  is  described  as  emanating  ftom  individttid 
atomdj  will  be  called  atomic  npukitm;  the  second,  or  that  enia- 
tmling  from  the  smaller  aggregation  of  atoms,  will  be  called 
molecular  repulsion ;  and  that  emanating  fioni  tht;  larger  aggre- 
gation, mx)lecular  attraction.  The  last  two  arc  the  forces  which 
will  chiefly  come  under  consideration  in  the  following  theory  of 
electricity. 

2.  In  the  ordinary  or  neutral  state  of  atiy  subfttance^  the 
s^luBfe  of  activity  of  each  of  these  forces  appean  to  be  eitiemelY 
smdL  Hence  if  a       be  conceived  to  pass  through  the  posU 
liiNI  of  an  atom  situated  in  the  interior  of  a  uniform  mediuxDi 
ftol  very  dose  to  its  boundary;  the  forces  of  each  kind>  ema- 
natiilg  firom  the  atoms  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plane,  jusl 
counteract  each  other,  and  the  atom  is  thus  maintained  in  a 
position  of  stable  equilibrium.    But  an  atom  situated  at  the 
boundary  of  the  substance  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  equal 
and  opjjositc  actions  of  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces.  As 
the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  attraction  was  shown  in  the  theoiy 
to  be  Inuch  greater  than  that  of  repulsion,  and  to  var^  much 
m<He  doWly  with  the  distaiu»>  the  equality  of  the  attraction  and 
xepnbioii  on  a  superficial  atom  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  cont< 
sequence  of  a  rapid  degradation  of  the  debsity  ot  the  substsnoe 
towards  the  bounding  surface.   The  effect  of  this  would  be^  to 
diminish  the  resulting  repulsion  on  a  superficial  atoih  from 
within  to  without,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  an  equality  with  the 
resulting  attraction  from  without  to  within,  which  is  less  affected 
by  the  gradation  of  density  at  the  surface,  on  account  of  its 
larger  sphere  of  activity.    It  is  possible  that  the  diminution  of 
density  may  be  such  that  at  the  boundary  the  atomic  repulsion 
beeches  vfrecj  small  magnitude,  as  is  the  case,  according  to 
the  theory)  in  tiie  ihterioir  of  aSrifortn  bodies,  by  reeton  of  ilM 
eompatatively  large  interals  between  their  litoms.  Supposing^ 
MoWeveir^  the  body  to  be  surroiinded  by  air>  the  htomie  repulsion 
must  be  such  as  would  stiffice  to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the 
air.    The  molecnlar  repulsion  would  then  be  counteracted  by  the 
molecular  attraction,  excepting  ;?o  far  as  a  slight  excess  must  be 
attributed  to  the  lutter  very  close  to  the  surface,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  ])h;enoniena  of  capillary  attraction.    As  these 
forces  both  vary  with  the  distance  from  their  origins,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square,  their  resultants  would  neutraUse 
each  other  at  all  sennble  distances  from  the  sotface  of  the  anb* 
stance  from  whose  atoms  they  emanate.   In  this  manner  lh(i 
theory  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  molecular  fofces  of  bodiei 
have  in  general  no  perceptible  efiiect  at  sensible  distancea  from 
the  boundaries. 

Now  thia  eqoahty  between  the  superficial  molecnlar  repul* 
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^AOia  koA  the  Buperficial  molecular  attraction  would  be  desttoyed 

by  any  extraneous  action,  such  as  the  friction  of  one  substance 
against  another,  by  which  the  relative  positions  of  the  atoms 
would  be  changed,  and  the  normal  state  of  the  superficial  degrada- 
tion of  density  be  disturbed.  Such  disturbance  would  produce 
the  electric  state.  If  the  result  of  the  disturbance  is  to  cause 
the  molecular  attraction  to  be  in  excess  of  the  molecular  repul- 
sion, the  electricity  is  of  a  certain  kind,  diflFerent  from  that  in 
which  the  molecular  repulsion  is  in  excess.  The  theoiY  thus 
iideonntB  fat  the  eziateDce  of  two  kmig  of  dedricity,  and  lor  tiie 
-    fikct  that  electricity  is  confined  to  the  eurfaeea  of  bdmee. 

4.  It  eeems  evident  that,  according  as  the  superficial  mole* 
ealar  attraction  is  greater  or  less  than  the  superficial  moleculaf 
repulsion,  the  superficial  density  is  greater  or  less  than  that  iU 
the  neutral  state.  It  docs  not,  however,  readily  appear  to  which 
of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  the  denser,  and  to  which  the  rarer, 
condition  of  the  superficial  strata  appUcs.  But  since  experiment 
indicates  that  when  two  substances  are  electrified  by  friction, 
that  which  is  the  more  yielding,  or  more  susceptible  of  mole- 
cular displacement,  is  negatively  electrified,  it  may  perhaps  bii 
inferred  that  in  the  case  of  negatufe  elec^city  the  superficial 
density  is  preater  than  in  the  neutral  state,  and  the  molecuUrf 
attraction  in  excess ;  and  in  that  otpotUhe  electricity,  the  super-* 
ficial  density  is  less  than  in  the  neutral  state,  and  the  molecuhir 
repulsion  in  excess. 

5.  Upon  the  cessation  of  the  friction  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  superficial  atoms  would  quickly  return  to  the  neutral 
positions,  and  the  normal  gradation  of  density  be  resumed. 
What,  then,  is  the  reason  that  the  electric  state  of  a  substance 
is  found  by  experiment  to  continue  with  little  abatement  long 
after  the  exciting  cause  has  ceased  to  act  ?  The  answer  to  thitf 
question  inTolvea  the  oonsideration  of  the  part  Whidi  the  afc* 
performs  in  dectrical  phsenomena,  which,  as  experience  sholnhi^ 
IS  so  essential  that  no  theor^r  of  electricity  can  be  complete  whldi 
does  not  give  an  account  of  it.  The  explanation  which  the  pre- 
sent theory  off'ers  is  as  follows.  When  the  law  of  density  of  the 
superficial  strata  has  been  altered  by  the  disturbing  action  of 
friction,  and  the  equality  of  the  molecular  attraction  and  repul- 
sion is  destroyed,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  former  exceeds  the 
latter,  immediately  the  surrounding  air  is  attracted  towards  the 
electrified  body,  and  condensed  on  its  surface,  and  at  the  same 
instant  an  equilibrium  is  established  at  the  surface  hetweeil  tho 
repulsion  of  the  condensed  air  and  the  atomk  repulsion  of  the 
body.  Considering  the  rapid  change  of  the  atomie  repulnoli 
with  distance,  and  the  small  sphere  of  its  activity,  this  equalisa* 
ticn  of  the  two  repuLnons  ma^be  the  lemilt  of  a  change  ^  the 
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superficial  density  extending  to  a  distance  from  the  surface  in- 
comparably smaller  than  the  distance  to  which  the  original 
disturbance  affected  the  atoms.  Consequently  the  excess  of  the 
molecular  attraction  above  the  molecular  repulsion,  to  which  that 
disturbance  gave  risc^  will  continue  so  long  as  the  condensation 
of  the  &r  Is  imdutiiiM^  and  thus  the  bodf  wiU  lemain  in  a 
state  of  nyaiive  deetricit^. 

6.  Similariy,  if  the  friction  disturbs  the  atoms  in  soeh  a 
mftnuflT  that  the  superficial  molecular  repulsion  is  in  excess,  the 
surrounding  air  is  repelled  from  the.  electrified  body,  and  the 
parts  contiguous  to  the  surface  are  rarefied.  At  the  same  time, 
the  atomic  repulsion  of  the  body  being  equalized,  by  an  extremely 
small  change  of  the  superficial  density,  to  the  repulsion  of  this 
rarefied  air,  the  excess  of  the  molecular  repulsion  above  the 
molecular  attraction  remains,  and  the  body  continues  in  a  state 
of  positive  electricity. 

7*  It  is  evident  that  the  air  can  operate  in  this  manner  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  depending  on  its  density,  and  that  the 
•mount  of  the  permanent  electricity,  of  which  any  substance  is 
eapable,  Is  limited  by  this  circumstance.  The  electricity  will  be 
permanent  in  proportion  as  the  air  adheres  to  the  bod^  without 
being  replaced  by  other  air.  For  this  reason  dry  air  is  more 
favourable  to  the  permanence  of  electricity  than  air  containing 
vapour  of  water,  which  being  only  connected  with  the  air  me- 
chanically, and  not  a  constituent  part  of  it,  is  liable  to  relative 
displacement  by  extraneous  causes. 

8.  As  the  excess  of  molecular  attraction,  or  of  molecular  re- 
pulsion, acts  through  eonsiderable  spaces,  the  resulting  con- 
omation  or  vmrefaetion  of  the  air  at  any  point  of  the  sumoe  of 
the  deetnfied  body,  depends  on  the  curvature  of  the  surfoce  at 
that  point,  being  less  as  the  curvature  is  greater.  This  explains 
the  eocepe  of  electricity  at  sharp  pokUe,  where  on  account  of  the 
great  curvature  of  the  surface,  the  sum  of  the  molecular  attrac- 
tions or  repulsions  is  too  feeble  to  produce  a  degree  of  condensa- 
tion or  rarefaction  sufficient  to  maintain  the  electric  state. 

9.  When  two  substances  are  rubbed  against  each  other,  the 
external  force  applied  to  cause  the  friction,  by  putting  the  con- 
tiguous superficial  atoms  of  both  into  states  of  disturbance,  gives 
rise  to  mutual  molecular  actions,  which  in  Hut  determine  the  new 
positions  that  the  atoms  assume.  Now,  whatever  be  the  resultant 
of  these  actions  on  a  given  atom,  it  is  evident  that  those  atoms 
of  one  of  the  bodies  which  are  most  nearl^r  contiguous  to  atoms 
of  the  odier,  must  be  acted  upon  by  resulting  forces  very  nearly 
of  the  same  magnitude  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  forces 
which  act  upon  the  latter.  Hence,  if  for  one  of  the  substances  the 
resulting  force  be  from  within  its  boundary  to  without,  for  the 
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other  it  must  be  from  without  to  within ;  and  if  in  one  case  the 
superficial  density  is  made  less  than  it  is  in  the  neutral  state,  in 
the  other  it  is  made  greater.  Thus  the  fact  that  two  bodies 
take  by  friction  opposite  electricities,  is  in  accordance  with  this 
theory.  The  enenniBtanoei  which  determine  one  to  take  the 

Koitnre  deetrieity  and  the  other  the  negative,  depend  most  pro- 
bly  on  diffiBrenees  (tf  atomic  eonstitation  and  arrangement. 
But  this  is  a  question  distinct  from  the  present  inquiry,  which 
ia  concerned  only  with  the  kind  of  ageni^  by  which  electric 
phsenomena  are  produced. 

10.  A  good  conductor  of  electricity  may,  in  the  language  of 
the  theor}%  be  defined  to  be  a  substance  which  has  the  property 
of  transmitting  along  its  surface  the  effect  of  ^  disturbance  made 
at  any  point  of  the  same,  so  that  the  law  of  superficial  gradation 
of  density  which  the  disturbance  induces  obtains  equally  over 
the  whole  of  the  soi&ce.  In  had  conductors  and  non-conductors 
the  change  of  the  state  of  superficial  density  is  transmitted 
slowly,  or  not  at  all,  and  the  gradation  of  density  may  at  the 
same  instant  be  different  at  different  points  of  the  sur&ce. 
What  the  constitutional  difference  may  be  between  a  conductor 
and  a  non-conductor,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  present  theory 
to  inquire. 

11.  The  tenacity  with  which  the  electric  state  is  maintained, 
depends  not  only  on  the  condition  of  the  air,  but  also  on  the 
form  of  the  surface  of  the  electrified  body.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  condensation  or  rarefaction  of  the  air  contiguous 
to  the  body,  which  in  fact  keeps  it  in  the  electric  state,  is  greatest 
where  the  curvature  is  least,  and  that  it  is  very  small  at  sharp 
points.  This  explains  what  has  been  called  the  aeeamiilaikn  of 
electricity  at  points  of  great  curvature,  which,  according  to  this 
theory,  is  only  a  less  degree  of  retention  of  the  electricity  at 
such  points,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  be  affected  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  disturbing  cause. 

12.  The  uniform  distribution  of  electricity  over  the  surface  of 
a  good  conductor  may  be  modified  by  circumstances,  the  consi- 
deration of  which  leads  to  the  theory  of  electricity  by  induction. 
Conceive  a  good  conductor,  whose  form,  for  the  sake  of  simpli- 
city, we  will  suppose  to  be  spherical,  to  be  brought  within  the 
influence  of  anotner  sphere  in  a  state  of  negafxoe  electricity.  As, 
according  to  what  has  bead  said,  the  dynamic  action  of  the  latter 
attaches  to  itsdf  the  surroundiiig  air,  and  the  extent  of  its  influ- 
enoe,  as  is  known  by  experiment,  may  be  very  considerable,  it 
may  be  supposed  to  act  attractively  also  on  the  other  sphere,  or 
at  least  on  the  supei*ficial  atoms  that  are  turned  towards  it.  I 
do  not  gather  from  experiments,  that  electric  action  can  pass 
^feely  through  the  substances  of  bodies  a$  the  force  of  gravity 
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joQBj  HQ  tliat  ike  opposite  side  of  the  sphere  in  the  present 
ipptance  eoald  be  immediatefy  ncted  npon  bv  the  sphmt 
The  rather  seems  to  be  that  a  partial  oisturbi^ice  €£  l^e 
normal  atomic  condition  of  a  body,  at  whatever  part  it  takes 

place,  is  transmitted  through  the  intervention  of  its  proper 
molecular  forces  to  all  other  pf^rts,  so  that  the  relative  positions 
of  the  atoms  both  in  tlic  interior  and  contiguous  to  the  bound- 
aries are  in  some  degree  cliangecl.  This  remark  may  be  illus- 
trated as  follows.  Suppose  a  cylindrical  rod  to  be  held  by  the 
hand  near  its  middle  point,  and  to  be  moved  in  the  direction  of 
its  length.  The  force  which  causes  the  motion  is  applied  at 
certam  parts  onhri  but  if  we  admit  that  the  rod  is  composed  of 
9toma«  the  distnrhance  immediatelv  impressed  gives  lisf^ 
^  molecqlar  action  which  extends  throughout  the  substance  of 
the  rod,  causing  each  atom  to  move  in  the  same  direction  and 
ihrough  the  same  fiptuce  as  the  rod  itself.  If  we  consider  an 
atom  at  the  preceding  extremity  of  the  rod,  it  is  evident  that  its 
motion  must  be  due  to  an  excess  of  molecular  repulsion  from 
within  to  without  above  molecular  attraction  in  the  contrary 
direction,  so  that,  according  to  the  theory,  this  end  would  be  in 
a  state  corresponding  to  positive  electricity.  At  the  other  ex- 
tremity the  motion  of  an  atom  must  be  caused  by  an  excess  of 
molecular  attraction  ftom  without  to  within  ^bove  moleenlar 
repulsion  in  the  contrary  direction^  and  the  superficial  condition 
would  correspond  to  that  of  negative  electricity.  At  the  same 
time  there  must  be  a  gradual  increase  of  density  from  the  pi'e* 
piiding  ^^^^  following  end,  to  account  for  the  movements  of  the 
interior  atoms  by  molecular  action,  there  being  no  SOch  l|Ction 
jn  the  interior  if  the  density  be  uniform. 

13.  Now  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  electrified  sphere,  in 
the  case  before  us,  by  acting  partially  on  the  other  sphere,  that 
is,  by  attracting  only  the  superficial  parts  which  are  turned 
towai'ds  it,  produces  effects  on  the  whole  sphere  analogous  to 
those  above  described*  By  attracting  towards  itself  the  atoms 
on  which  it  immediately  acts,  it  conspires  with  the  rqralsioii 
from  within  to  without  of  the  other  sphere,  and  thus  produces 
an  apparent  excess  of  repulsion,  and  consequently  a  posUhe 
state  of  electricity.  Thus  the  electricity  directly  induced  ii  COA^ 
t7-anj  to  fhat  of  the  electrified  sphere.  At  the  same  time,  since 
all  the  atoms  of  the  sphere  submitted  to  the  electric  influence 
must  tend  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  partial  impulse,  and 
since  those  of  its  atoms  which  are  not  immediately  acted  upon 
can  only  move  by  its  proper  molecular  action,  it  follows,  just  as 
in  the  case  given  above  for  illustration,  that  there  must  be  ^ 
j^ual  increase  of  densi^  from  the  nearer  to  the  furthepr  side 
pf  the  sphere  to  produce  mtemal  molecular  action  in  the  diree? 
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tion  of  the  immediate  impulse;  and  at  the  boundary  furthest 
from  the  electrified  sphere^  there  most^  for  the  same  reason,  be 
im  ffiiEoeflB  of  molecvlar  attnustion  from  without  to  within  ahove 
tibe  opposite  molecular  repulsion.  Thus  the  further  pide  of  the 
mhere  is  electrified  negatively.  The  opposite  electricities  would 
plainly  have  been  induced  if  the  first  api^ere  had  been  electrified 
fiontively.  These  inferences  are  in  accordance  with  weU-knowp 
results  of  experiment. 

14.  The  induced  electricity  is  maintained  by  the  presence  of 
the  eleetriticd  s})here,  which  supplies  the  pulling  or  pushing 
force  by  which  the  electric  condition  of  the  other  sphere  is  gene- 
rated. On  the  removal  of  th^  former,  the  electric  state  of  the 
latter  would  immediately  vanish,  for  the  same  reason  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  rod,  as  soon  as  the  hand  ceases  moving  it^  the  md^ 
enlar  actbn  also  ceases. 

15.  It  has  been  supposed  in  the  above  reasoning  that  the 
body  on  which  the  electricity  is  induced,  is  insulated  by  a  non- 
conductor, and  is  of  limited  extent.  If  it  were  connected  by  fi 
conductor  witli  the  earth,  it  nnist  be  considered,  as  far  as  regards 
its  electric  state,  to  be  a  body  of  unlimited  extent,  and  in  that 
case  the  argument  which  accounted  for  induced  electricity  on  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  electrified  body 
would  no  longer  apply.  This  electricity  would  be  rcmpved,  as 
^t  were,  to  an  infinite  distance,  and  the  only  induced  electricity 
would  be  tJiat  of  the  opposite  kind. 

16.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that  if  a  spherical  sh^  of 
metal,  perforated  at  one  part,  be  electrified,  little  or  no  electri- 
city is  found  on  the  interior  surface.  This  fact  is  accounted  for 
by  the  neutralization  of  the  electricities  on  opposite  parts  of  that 
surface  by  induction.  The  same  explanation  applies  in  the  ease 
of  an  ingenious  experiment  made  by  Faraday,  in  which  an  elec- 
trified hollow  cone,  haviuf^  an  acute  vertical  angle,  was  turned 
inside  out  by  pulling  a  thread.  The  electricity  was  always  on 
the  surface  which  was  exterior,  that  on  the  interior  surface  being 
neutralized  by  induction. 

17.  An  ekcfric  iitcharge  tskes  place  when  on  the  approadi  of 
two  bodies  oppositely  electrified  towards  each  other,  the  eoiufenfa- 
tion  of  the  air  due  to  the  negative  electricity  of  one  is  neutralized 
in  the  space  between  them  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  due  to  the 
positive  electricity  of  the  other.  The  ^ark  is  probably  a  conse- 
quence of  the  disturbance  of  the  jether  caused  by  the  sudden 
return  of  the  superficial  atoms  of  both  bodies,  the  instant  pf 
the  discharge,  to  their  normal  positions. 

18.  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  theory  which 
accounted  for  induced  electricity  would  also  explain  the  attraq- 
tions  and  ^repulsions  by  which  qodies  in  a  state  of  induce^  flec- 
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tricityare  found  to  act  upon  each  other  so  as  to  produce  motions 
of  translation.  But  these  motions  cannot  be  due  to  the  attrac- 
tions and  rej)ulsions  which  have  hitherto  been  under  considera- 
tion ;  for  if  sOf  an  electrified  body^  according  as  its  electricity  is 
negative  or  ptnitive,  would  ttttroA  or  repel  another  on  which  it 
induces  eketricity.  Whereas  the  faet  u,  attractioii  takes  place 
in  botii  eases,  and  it  is  only  aflker  the  bodies  have  been  in  con- 
tact, and  their  electricities  have  bcoome  of  the  same  kind^  that 
they  mutually  repel.  Also  the  attractions  and  repulsions  hidierto 
considered  act  directly  upon  only  an  extremely  small  portion  of 
the  whole  mass^  and  for  this  reason  must  have  a  feeble  translating 
power.  If  they  arc  at  all  operative  in  producing  motions  of 
translation,  such  motions  must  be  veiled  by  the  action  of  more 
powerful  forces  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  clear  that  forces  by 
which  two  bodies  at  one  instant  attract^  and  at  the  next  repd 
eadi  other,  cannot  be  intrinsie  or  resident  in  the  bodies  them* 
selves,  but  must  be  attributed  to  the  dynamic  action  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  the  agent  to  which  the  force  of  dectridtyis 
ascribed.  Now  we  have  just  seen  that  the  dynamic  action  which 
the  tetherial  medium — the  agent  assumed  in  this  theory— <exerts 
by  means  of  waves,  (diils  to  give  the  requisite  explanation,  and  we 
are  thus  restricted  to  the  supposition  that  it  acts  by  ctarrents. 
This,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  explanation.  That 
there  exist  steady  a^therial  currents,  is  indicated  by  magnetic 
phainomena,  as  I  hope  at  some  time  to  show.  Assuming  the 
existence  of  such  currents,  in  whatever  direction  they  traverse 
Mdies,  whose  atoms  are  so  arranged  that  the  density  increases 
with  the  distance  from  a  fixed  plane,  eeeondeary  currents  must 
be  generated  which  flow  from  the  rarer  to  the  denser  parts  with 
a  velocity  depending  on  the  magnitudes  of  the  atoms,  and  the 
number  in  a  given  space.  The  reason  for  this  assertion  is  derived 
from  the  hydrodynamical  equation  generally  applicable  to  cases 
of  steady  motion,  which  is  of  this  form^ 

Pressure  =/  {J)  — 

showing  that  where  the  velocity  is  greater  the  pressure  is  less. 
But  the  velocity  of  a  steady  current  is  greater  through  the 
denser  psrts  of  a  medium  than  through  the  rarer,  because  in  the 
former  the  space  the  »ther  -fills  is  less  than  in  the  latter,  on 
account  of  the  greater  occap8[ti6n^  of  space  by  the  atoms  of  the 
medium.  Hence  there  is  a  co'nstsnt  accelerative  force  from 
the  rarer  towards  the  denser  parts^  generating  a  current  in  that 
direction.  These  secotulary  currents  may  be  regarded  as  instances 
of  steady  motion  to  which  the  equation  above  is  applicable. 
lU.  Now  it  h§8  been  shown  (in  arts,  13  and  14}  that^  io  a 
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body  electrified  by  induction  there  exists  that  gradation  of  den- 
sity here  supposed,  and  the  condition  required  for  generating  a 
secondary  current  is  consequently  fulfilled.  A  body  inductively 
electrified  acts  reciprocally  on  that  by  which  its  electricity  was 
induced,  and  thus  both  are  in  a  condition  proper  for  generating 
acoondaiy  eunents.  If  the  eleetricities  on  the  adjaeent  mdea  are 
of  €pponte  lands,  the  two  cuirenta  are  in  the  same  direction, 
either  towards  the  right  hand  or  towards  the  left.  And  as  the 
velocity  of  the  streams  diminishea  rapidly  with  distance  from 
the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  by  divergence  and  lateral  spreading^ 
there  will  be  a  position  on  the  shortest  distance  between  them  at 
which  the  conspiring  streams  will  produce  a  maximum  of  velo- 
city, and  consequently  a  minimum  of  pressure.  Towards  this 
pointj  therefore,  there  will  be  a  tendency  of  both  bodies  to  move 
Dj  the  action  of  the  pressure  of  the  medium  on  the  individual 
atoms,  and  thna  a  reason  is  given  by  the  theory  for  the  atiraetiim 
towards  each  other  of  hoiks  oppositely  electrified. 

20.  If  the  electricities  on  the  adjacent  aides  of  the  bodies  be 
of  the  aome  kind,  the  cnrrents  will  be  in  opposite  directions,  either 
from  or  towards  the  space  between.  In  both  cases  there  will  be 
a  minimum  of  velocity,  and  consequently  a  maximum  of  pres- 
sure somewhere  in  the  shortest  line  joining  the  bodies,  because 
there  must  be  a  point  at  which  the  difference  of  the  opposite 
vdocities  is  least.  The  maxinmm  of  condensation  at  this  point 
is  produced  by  the  meeting  of  the  currents  when  they  flow 
towards  it,  and  by  the  confluence  of  the  adjacent  fluid  when  they 
flow  from  it.  Thus  in  both  cases  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  will 
tendyhwi  the  intermediate  position,  and  will  separate  the  bodiea 
by  pressure  on  their  individual  atoms.  In  this  manner  the 
theory  accounts  for  the  observed  mutual  repMon  of  two  «t((- 
stances  having  the  same  electricities. 

21.  As  the  efficacy  of  these  currents  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  molecular  attractions  and  repulsions  before  treated  of,  to 
which  they  owe  their  orif^in,  and  as  these  forces  vary  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  it  follows  that  the  effective  force  of 
the  currents  varies  with  the  distance  according  to  the  same  law. 
This  result  accords  witii  ejq^ment 

22.  The  above  eiplanations  give  an  account  of  motions  of 
electrified  bodies  the  same  in  kind  as  those  obeorved.  Whether 
the  agency  be  sufficient  in  degree,  cannot  be  readily  determined. 
On  this  point  it  may  he  remarked,  first,  that  the  presaures  do 
not  act  partially  on  the  bodies,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  gravity,  on 
every  atom,  and  for  this  reason  they  ai*e  the  more  likely  to  be  of 
sufficient  motive  power;  and  again,  the  moving  force  of  the 

pressui^  on  a  ^ven  atom,  bein^  proportional  to  V^,  dcpende 
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.pn  the  magnitude  of  the  increment  dV  of  velo<n^  corresponding 
to  the  inczement  ds  of  spacpj  and  the  factor      may  be  lax^, 

although  V  is  small. 

Cambridge  Observatory, 
8eptaidier8Q,18fiO. 


X^XVI.  Cluimical  Notices  from  Foreifpi  Jottrml^, 
By  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S, 
[Cqnttnued  from  p.  203.] 

WURTZ*  has  continued  his  researches  on  oxide  of  ethylene, 
which  have  led  to  further  interesting  results. 
It  combines  directly  with  acids  and  neutralizes  them.  Oxide 
of  ethylene  also  unites  with  acids^  forming  basic  salts.  When 
it  is  treated  with  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  acetate  of  glycol  is 
formed.  When  this  body  has  been  separated  by  fractional  di- 
stillation, a  oonBiderable  quantity  of  a  liquid  boiling  above 
C.  remains.   By  wming  on  large  quantities,  three  pro- 
duota  may  be  obtained  from  this  liquid,  which  can  be  regarded 
-aa  basic  acetates  of  oxide  of  ethylene,  and  which  really  are  ace- 
tates of  polyethylenic  alcohols  t- 

The  first  product  boils  at  about  250^,  and  is  the  acetate  of 
dietkylemo  alcohol,  formed  in  accordance  with  the  reaction : 

Oxide  of       Anhydrous    (^^  H'^  O)*^ 
ethylene.      acetic  acid.  Dicthylenic  acetate. 

When  tbia  compound  ia  saponi^ed  by  baryta,  it  is  resolve^ 
into  acetate  of  baryta  and  diethylenic  alcohol,  ^    j£2  <* 

Louren90^s  compound  J. 

The  second  product  boils  towards  290''  C,  and  ia  ih6  WiUtk 
of  irie(hylemc  alcohol: — 

3(G^  H-*  0)  +     H«  O'^  =     {{4  W- 
Oxide  of       Anhydrous    ,^,0  713 
etbytene.      acetic  acid.  ^)  J 

Tnetly^leiiic  acetate. 

The  tilird  product,  the  acetate  of  Uttreikghnic  alcohol,  boils  at 
above  80(f  ,  and  must  be  distilled  mtuctto.  It  ia  a  thick  liquid, 
but  perfectly  colourleaa. 

*  Compfcs  Rendus,  June  26,  IQHO. 

t  Phil-  Mag.  vol.  xix.  p.  124.  X  Ibid.  p.  122. 
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4(C«H^0)  +  G*H«0»=  ^H*  i^e*. 

Oxide  of       Anhydrous     C^H*  I 
ethylene.     acetic  add,  (^H^O^*-' . 

TeMhylenic  acetate. 
*fhe  Iwt  two  bodies,  mhea  saponified  by  baryta,  •give  respectively 

triethylenic  alcohol,  ^  aii4 

meikylenic  alcolwl,  ^^'2*^*}"^'' 

Tbus  one,  two,  threes  or  four  atoms  of  oxide  <tf  ethylene  can 
miite  with  one  atom  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  (which  is  equiva- 
lent to  two  atoms  of  hydrated  acetic  acid)  to  form  in  the  first 
case  a  neutral  acetate  (diacetate  of  glycol) ;  in  the  other  cases 
acetates,  more  and  more  basic,  which  give  rise  to  more  and  more 
complicated  polyethylenic  alcohols.  The  same  acetates  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  ordinary  acetic  acid  on  oxide  of  ethylene, 
but  in  this  ease  water  is  eliminated. 

Oxide  of  ethylene  unites  directly  with  diacetate  of  glycol 
fetMenie  aeetate)  to  form  polyethylenic  acetates — a  reaction  per- 
fectfy  comparable  to  the  transformation  of  acetate  of  lead,  ii^to 
basic  acetate  when  fte  neutral  salt  is  digested  with  oxide 
lead.  Thiis: 

€«H4 


ethylene.  JjJI*  Dicthylenic  acetate. 


Oxide  of    V^.**,      J         (G«  0)2 


Tl|e  bssic  properties  of  oxids  of  ethylene  are  well  seen  in  its 

action  on  salts. 

Oxide  of  ethylene  mixes  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium  ;  but  after  some  time  the  mixture  solidifies, 
magnesia  is  precipitated,  and  hydrochlorate  of  oxide  of  ethylene 
is  formed.  This  latter  body  is  decomposed  by  potash,  with  the 
formation  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  disengagement  of  oxide 
of  ethylene.  Consequently  oxide  of  ethvlene  displaces  magnesia 
its  compounds,  but  is  in  tnm  displaced  by  potasb. 

Oxide  of  ethylene  precipitates  hydrated  sesqnioxide  of  ivon 
from  a  solution  of  perchloride.  It  precipitates  alnmina  from  a 
.solation  of  alnm,  and  subsnlpbate  of  oopper  from  a  solntton  of 
the  sulphate. 

Its  basic  properties  are  thus  seen  to  be  very  distinct.  Capable 
of  neutralizing  acids,  of  forming  combinations  with  excess  of 
base,  and  of  displacing  certain  oxides,  oxide  of  ethylene  ponsti- 
tntes  a  true  organic  ))a^|  an  al)£a}oi4  >vithput  nitrogen. 
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In  continuing  his  researches*,  AVurtz  has  examined  the  action 
of  oxidizing  agents  on  these  polyethylenic  alcohols,  and  has  ob- 
tained results  of  great  interest,  which  will  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  constitution  of  the  complicated  vegetable  acids. 

By  oxidizing;  glycol^  Wurtz  obtained  glycolic^  lactic,  and  oxalic 
acids  by  teMxmB  quite  analogoiia  to  tiboae  hjf  whidi  aloohd  it 
tnoufofmed  into  acetie  aeid«  By  ooddifing  diethylenie  aloolioly 
an  acid  isomeric  with  malic  acid  ia  obtained ;  and  by  oxidizing 
tnethylenic  alcohol,  a  still  more  complicated  acid  is  produced. 

,The  oxidation  of  diethylenie  alcohol  was  effected  either  by 
means  of  platinum-black,  or  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  In  the 
latter  case  the  reaction  was  very  violent,  and  a  tumultuous  dis- 
engagement of  nitrous  fumes  was  observed.  The  acid  liquid, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  formed  a  mass  of  crystals.  These  crystals 
were  dissolved  in  water,  saturated  with  milk  of  lime,  boiled,  and 
separated  by  filtration  from  a  deposit  of  oxalate  of  lime  which 
bad  been  formed.  The  liouor  deposited,  on  cooling,  a  lime-salt^ 
ivbieh  emtaUiBcd  in  kng  orilliant  needles.  Dried  at  170^,  these 
cnrstak  had  the  composition  of  a  neutral  and  dry  malate  of  lime. 
The  fivmuk  of  the  crystals  is  H'^  Ca^  0^  +  6  Aq ;  and  th^  do 
not  completely  lose  this  water  below  160^.  They  aie  almost 
insoluble  in  cold,  and  are  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
The  boiling  saturated  solution  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  gra- 
nular precipitate,  whose  composition  is  ^H'^Ag^O^,  which  is 
the  formula  of  malate  of  silver. 

When  this  silver  salt  is  diHused  in  water  and  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  an  aeid  liquor  is  obtainedi  which,  when 
conoentratedj  deposits  large  rbomboidal  prisms,  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  tbe 
formula  €1*  9^ + 0.  The  new  acid  effloresces  slowly  in  the 
air,  and  loses  an  atom  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  it  parts 
with  much  more  rapidly  in  vacuo,  or  at  100°.  The  dry  acid 
melts  at  148°,  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  At  about  250° 
to  270°  it  decomposes,  with  disengagement  of  a  combustible  gas ; 
the  residue  is  a  strongly  acid  liquor,  which  after  some  time  soli- 
difies to  a  crystalline  mass,  and  which  is  a  true  pyrogenic  acid. 

The  new  acid  has  the  composition  of  malic  acid,  but  difiers 
from  it  in  form,  in  the  amount  of  its  water  of  crystallisation,  in 
its  ellloveaeing,  and  in  comportment  when  heated.  In  one 
respect  it  strongly  resembles  malic  add;  fused  with  hydrate  of 
poteab  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  forms  acetic  and  oxalic  aeida : — 
K«  9*+ KHO=:€«  K«    + €«     K9« + H« 

Potash  isU.  Oxalate  of    Acetate  of 

potash.  potash. 

When  a  solution  of  the  acid  is  half-neutralized  with  potash^ 
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Rn  acid  potash  salt  is  obtained  which  closely  resembles  cream  ot 
tartar.    The  salt  is  anhydrous,  and  contains  Q*  11*  K0*. 

The  oxidation  of  triethylenic  alcohol  is  accompanied  by  the 
same  phsenomena  as  that  of  diethylenic  alcohol.  By  suitable 
treatment  two  lime-salts  are  obtained :  one,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  is  identical  with  that  just  desciibed;  the  other  is 
more  soluble  in  water,  and  fonna  niky  tufta  like  aabeatoa.  Tbe 
oomposition  of  tlua  adt  ia  O^H*€a*d*.   Its  aqueona  eolation 

Sivea  a  wbite  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  ailver ;  this  precipitate, 
ecompoaed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  a  liquid  which 
eontains  a  new  acid,  and  which  doea  not  eryataUiae,  bat  alter 
evaporation  forms  a  syrupy  mass. 

Comparing  these  acids  with  the  polyethylenic  alcohols  from 
which  they  are  formed,  relations  of  a  very  simple  character  are 
found  to  exist  between  them,  analogous  to  those  which  exist 
between  alcohol  and  acetic  acid ;  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen 
disappears  and  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  q|uantity  of  oxygen* 
"When  glycol  ia  transformed  into  glycolic  acid,  we  may  assame 
that  the  radical  ethylen^  €*H^ia  changed  into  glyoolvle,  O'H^.O ; 
in  the  case  of  diethylenic  alcohol,  we  may  suppose  that  both  the 
ethylene  radicala  are  converted  into  glycolyle.  Diethylenic 
alcohol  thus  becomes  diglycolic  acid.  The  acid  formed  from  tri- 
ethylenic alcohol  is  similarly  derived ;  two  ethylene  radicals  are 
converted  into  glycolyle,  while  the  third  remains  intact.  In  this 
manner  diglycolethylenic  acid  is  obtained.  The  following  formulae 
exhibit  these  relations : — 

Glycol.  Glycolic  acid. 

H«  J  H«  J 

Dietiiyleiiie  aleohoL  DiglyedHe  add. 

IF  J  II«  J 

Trietbyleiuc  alcohol.         Diglycolethylenic  acid. 
Other  acids  may  be  formed  from  these  polyethylenic  alcohols. 

Those  here  described  possess  the  molecular  complication  and  the 
characters  of  the  true  vegetable  acids,  and  they  have  been  gra- 
dually built  up  by  synthesis  from  olehant  gas. 

Some  additional  membera  have  been  added  to  the  series  of 
Polyethylenic  alcohols  by  Lourengo*.    In  his  original  method 
*  Cooylef  iimdiiff,S^teniberd^  ISaO. 
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for  preparing  these  bodies  by  heating  glycol  with  bromide  of 
ethylene^  a  liquid  is  formed  containing^  besides  water  and  hydro-^ 
bromic  acid,  a  series  of  polyethylenic  alcohols.  By  repeating 
this  operation  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  fractional  distillation,  he 
obtained  diethylenic  and  triethylcnic  alcohols.  The  residue 
could  not  be  distilled  under  the  atmospheric  pressure  without 
decomposition.  But  by  distilling  it  under  a  pressure  of  0  025 
nillim.^  three  compounds  have  been  isolated.  The  firsts  Mrtthy* 

kmc  alcohol,  ^U'^0^=^^^^^^y 9^,  boils  at  230°  under  thig 

presBuke)  it  is  identical  in  propertiea  with  the  body  obtained  by 
Worts. 

Peniefkyleme  dkoM,     H«e«»s=^(^     }^^''  ^^^^^ 

under  the  pressure  0*025  millim.  It  is  a  viscous  liquid  resem- 
bling glycerine. 

The  third  compound^  hexethylenic  alcohol, 


boils  at  about  325°^  and  is  distipguiahed  from  the  former  by  its 

greater  viscosity. 

If  the  operation  were  conducted  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, 
the  higher  homologous  compounds  could  be  obtained.  They 

have  the  general  formnhi  ^^^^      |e"^^   Thiy  are  more  vis« 

ooos  in  proportion  as  thdr  equiyaknt  is  higher,  and  there  is  a 
diffiBienee  of  abont  45^  between  their  boiling-points.  Loaren9o 
has  examined  the  direct  action  of  hydrobromic  g^ycoL  on  glycol, 
the  lowest  member  of  tiie  series,  and  he  represents  the  general 
equation  for  their  formation  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  hydrobromic  add  formed  reacts  op  the  excess  of  glycol 
and  regenerates  the  hydrobromic  glycol,  which  in  turn  acts  en 
the  hitler  polyethylenic  alcohols.  Hence  it  is  that  no  other 
bromine  compound  than  hydrobromic  glycol  is  formed^  whatever 
be  the  stage  at  which  the  reaction  is  interrupted. 

Anisic  alcohol,  €^1I'^0S  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as 
the  ordinary  alcohols;  and  it  may  be  regarded  either  as  an 
alcohol  containing  an  oxygen  radical,  or  as  being  analogous  to 
the  class  of  glycols.   In  the  former  case  its  formula  would  be 

written  ^     gJ^O,  and  in  the  latter  ^J*'}'^*' 
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supposition  that  it  is  a  glycol^  cilinamene  (styrol),  H®,  would 
1»  its  radical.  Cannizaro  is  occupied  with  the  question  of  the 
constitution  of  this  body*.  His  researches  are  not  yet  finished  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  he  publishes  an  account  of  two  oxygenated 
alkalies  which  appear  analogous  to  those  obtained  by  Wurtz  from 
oxide  of  ethylene. 

AVhen  hydrochloric  acid  is  passed  into  anisic  alcohol,  an  ether 
is  obtained  which  has  the  formula  €^  0  CL  It  is  analogous 
wi&  ehlorhydriue  of  glycol.  When  this  body  is  treated  font  booub 
tinifi  with  strong  alooholie  ammoniai  a  white  deposit  is  obtained 
oonsisting  of  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  two  organic  bases. 
They  are  separated  from  sal-ammoniac  by  treatment  with  aleohol« 
and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  solution  in  water  a&d 
stalliaatbn.   The  more  soluble  in  water  is  a  primary  anisammihe, 

€i^H"0Nxs^^^|2  j^N,  and  the  otherisaseoondaijr  anisam* 

nune^  e»»HW©«N«^^  ^^|)*|n.  The  first  one  crystidlifees 

in  small  needles^  and  the  second  in  white  plates.  Botbof  theni 
are  strong  bases.  Both  of  them  form  compounds  with  bichloirid^ 
of  platinum.  The  compound  of  primary  anisammine  and  bi- 
chloride crystallizes  in  small  lustrous  yellow  plates  of  the  for- 
mula NO,  HCI Pt  Cl^  The  other  compound  crystallizes 
in  small  yellow  needles,  and  has  the  formula 

QiB  H19  N0«  HCl  Pt  Ci«+ H«  9. 

In  some  recent  researches  on  fulminie  acid,  SchischkofFf  has 
been  led  to  a  Ibnnula  for  this  acid  diflferent  from  that  which  he 
formerly  proposed  J .  He  considers  it  to  be  (N0«)«  H^  (QN)«, 
which  represents  alcohol  iti  whibh  the  cyanogen  replaoite 
oxygeDi  and  two  equivalents  of  the  group  NO'  two  equifa-^ 
lents  of  hydrogen, — a  formula  which  explains  the  formation^  of 
fulminie  acid  from  alcohol. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol  always  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  SchischkofF  assumes  that  there 
is  produced  at  the  same  time  a  binitro-ethylcnc,  Q'^  (NO^)'^  II*, 
which,  combniing  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  forms  fulminie  acid^ 

(NO^)  H2-f-2GN  H  =  G2  (NO^)  (GN)*. 
Binitro-      Hydrocyanic      Fulminie  acid, 
ethylene.  acid. 

.  The  reasons  for  this  mode  of  viewing  fulminie  acid  are,— 
.  1.  That  the  fulminates  have  the  characteristic  properties  of 
t)ie  cyanides;  treated  with  chlorine  they  yield  dilpride  of  (m* 
nogen,  and  with  hydrochloric  acid  they  give  hydrocyanic  aeicL 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  Juue  11,  I860. 

t  Ibid.  Jtdy  16, 1860.  %  Phil  Hag.  volziv.  p.  106. 
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2.  When  the  fulminateg  of  silver  or  of  mercury  are  treated 
with  alkalies,  a  cyanate  is  formed,— a  formation  due  to  reduction 
of  the  nitro-conipound  under  the  influence  of  the  affinity  of  the 
alkaline  cyanides  for  oxygen. 

3.  The  explosive  properties  of  the  fulminates  would  be  readily 
explained  by  the  excessive  instability  of  binitro-ethyleue. 

4.  Although  the  group  binitro-ethylene  is  hypotbetioal^  the 
diaoovery  of  the  andogous  bodies^  nitroform^  €(N0^)^  M,  and 
triacetonitrilej  €'(NO^)^N^  renders  its  existence  by  no  means 
impossible;  and  its  combination  with  hydrocyanic  acid  would  be 
perfectly  analogous  to  the  oombination  of  thehydracids  with  the 
hydrocarbons. 

MM.  Mai'gueritte  and  Sourdeval*  have  made  a  series  of 
leaearebes  on  the  fi»niiatMm  of  cyanogen^  and  the  prodaetkm  of 
ammcmia  by  means  of  atmosphene  nitrogen.  Their  experiments 
have  been  made  on  a  large  scale^  and  they  state — 

1.  That  baryta^  calcined  in  the  presence  of  carbon  and  of 
atmospheric  air^  readily  assimilates  nitrogen  and  carbon^  and 

that  this  cyanuration  of  barium  is  a  very  simple  opoation. 

2.  At  a  temperature  of  300°  C.  cyanide  of  barium  is  decom- 
posed by  a  current  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  disengages  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen  which  it  contains  under  the  fonn  of  ammonia. 
The  industrial  consequences  of  these  two  reactions  are  the  ma- 
nufacture of  the  cyanides  of  barium  and  potassium^  of  prussian 
blne^  of  ammonia,  and  of  nitric  add  and  nitrates  by  known 
methods. 

The  authors  add  that  the  methods  which  they  adopt  for  pre- 
paring baryta  yield  this  base  in  such  quantity  that  it  ma^  be 
practically  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  sugar. 

Yon  Hauerf  has  described  some  seleniates,  and  has  also  mo- 
dified the  methods  of  preparing  selenic  add.  ^  Sdenium  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  iund,  and  the  sdenious  add  is  converted  into 
selenic  add  by  ftising  with  nitrate  of  soda.  The  mixture  of 
seleniate  and  acetate  of  soda  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  lime.  The  seleniate  of  lime  which  forms  is 
almost  as  insoluble  as  the  sulphate.  It  is  treated  with  oxalate 
of  cadmium,  which  completely  decomposes  it :  after  filtration 
IVom  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime,  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  passed  through  the  solution  of  seleniate  of  cadmium. 
After  filtering  the  precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  cadmium,  the  solu- 
tion of  selenic  acid  is  freed  by  heating  from  excess  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  June  11,  1860. 

t  SUsmifftberid^derKMeademiederWUieMe^fteiiwWi^ 
1860. 
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The  Mowing  seleniates  were  prepioed  by  diMdving  the  car- 
bonates or  hydrates  in  selenic  acid  : — 

Seleniate  of  Soda,  NaO,  SeO^+ lOAq. — ^Large  cryttals  resem- 
bling Glauber^s  salt. 

Seleniate  of  Lime,  CaO,  SeO^ + 2  Aq. — Needles  like  sulphate  of 
lime. 

SeknuUe  of  Nickel,  NiO,  SeO^ + 6  Aq.— Thesecrystala  reaemble 
the  oonesponding  sulphate^  as  has  been  shown  by  Mitscherlich. 
They  lose  fonr  eqnivs.  of  water  at  100^. 

Seleniate  of  Nickel  and  Potasmtm,  KO,  NiO»  2SeCH>+6Aq.— 
Obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the 
two  salts.  They  lose  four  equi^rs.  of  water  at  100°.  The  analo- 
gous sulphate  is  not  perceptibly  altered  at  100°. 

Seleniate  of  Cadmium,  CdO,  SeO^  +  2  Aq. — These  crystals  differ 
both  in  form  and  composition  from  those  of  the  corresponding 
sulphate.    They  lose  1  equiv.  of  water  at  100°. 

Weber  has  described  the  formation  of  oxy chloride  of  selenium 
and  of  the  alum  of  selenic  acid*.  The  former  body  is  obtained 
by  distfllmg  ehloride  of  selenhim,  SeCl'^  so  that  it  comes  in  con- 
tact wi^  an  eqnal  volome  of  sdenions  acid.  The  two  bodies 
combine  to  form  white  vapours  of  oiyddoride  of  sdeninm,^ 
which  is  redistilled  over  selenious  acid. 

It  is  a  yellowish  hquid  which  fumes  in  moist  air;  it  has  the 
density  2*44,  and  boils  at  about  240°.  If  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  selenious  acid.  Its  compo- 
sition may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  SeCl*  4-  SeO*,  according 
to  which  it  is  a  compound  of  selenious  acid  and  of  chloride  of 
selenium.  It  may  also  be  considered  as  being  selenious  acid 
in  which  an  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  chlorine. 
Qxychloride  of  selenium  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water  on  chloride  of  selenium. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  prepare  a  compound  corresponding 
to  Begnault's  chlorosulphuric  acid.  Chlorme  is  withonjt  action 
on  diy  selenious  acid. 

To  prepare  selenic  acid,  selenite  of  soda  was  fused  with  nitrate 
of  potass,  the  mixture  treated  with  nitrate  of  lead,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate of  seleniate  of  lead  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. The  solution  of  selenic  acid  was  concentrated,  and  a 
quarter  of  it  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potas?;  the  remaining 
three  Quarters  were  digested  with  pure  hydrate  of  alumina.  The 
mixed  liquids  were  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation^  and  after  the 
expiration  of  twenty  days,  beautiful  crystals  were  obtained.  Their 
composition  was  Al^O^SSeO'^KO^S^-h^HO.  Theerystals 

*  PoggendorflTs  Annalen,  vol.  cviii.  p.  613* 

PkU.  Moff.  S.  4.  Vol.  20.  No.  188.  Od.  1860.  X 
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have  just  the  form  of  those  of  ordinary  alum ;  they  are  combina- 
tions of  the  octahedron  and  cube.  They  have  all  the  lustre  of 
alum  crystals,  than  which  they  are  somewhat  more  soluble. 
When  heated^  they  give  off  water  and  finally  seleuious  acid  and 
oxygen. 


XXJLYU.  On  the  Construction  of  a  new  Air-thermometer^ 
By  Thomas  Tate,  Esq.* 

A IB,  from  the  uniformity  and  extreme  range  of  its  expansion 
under  an  increase  of  temperature,  seems  to  be  the  sub- 
stance best  fitted  for  measuring  changes  of  temperature.  But 
the  indications  of  the  ordinary  air-thermometer  at  present  in  use 
are  subject  to  derangement  from  the  varying  pressure  of  the 
atmosphm.  In  the  differential  thefmometerj  it  is  true^  the 
atmoeplieric  pressure  is  altoge&er  excluded ;  but  then  this  in- 
strument cannot  be  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  comnion 
thermometer,  for  indicating  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air.  Now  in  the  instrument  here  proposed  (represented  in  the 
annexed  diagram),  the  variations  of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
are  corrected  by  an  easy  adjustment ;  and  the  air  in  the  instru- 
ment being  thus  maintained  at  a  constant  pressure,  the  volume 
of  this  air  becomes  a  tme  measure  of  the  change  of  tcnnperaturc. 

G  and  N  are  small  glass  globes,  about  an  inch  and  a  tenth  in 
diameter,  connected  with  the  bent  n 
tabes,  as  shown  in  the  diagram; 
A  K  G  a  barometer-tube  about 
20  inches  in  length ;  E  L  a  wide 
thermometer-tube  about  -^'yth  of 
an  inch  diameter;  LNM  a  tube, 
somewhat  larger  in  diameter,  con- 
nected with  the  globe  N,  which  ter- 
minates with  an  open  tube;  B  an 
india-rubber  ball,  about  ]^  inch  dia- 
meter, haviiii;  an  open  tube  proceed- 
ing from  it,  forming  an  air-tight 
connexion  with  the  globe  N  j  S  the 
head  of  an  adjustment-screw,  which, 
working  in  a  hollow  screw  formed  in 
the  croias  bar  JII,  compresses  the 
ball  B  as  may  be  required ;  A  B  C  and 
M  li  D  are  mercury  columns ;  the 
globe  G  and  tube  A  E  D  contain  dry 
air,  and  the  space  above  th(;  mercury 
C  i8  a  Torricellian  vacuum,  so  that  the 


*  Communicated  \iy  the  Author. 
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column  of  mercury  B  C  is  a  constant  measure  of  the  pressure  of 
the  air  in  the  globe  G ;  E  F  a  scale  of  degrees,  the  graduation  of 
which  will  be  hereafter  described.  A  mark  is  placed  at  A,  so 
that  the  air  in  the  globe  may  be  always  brought  to  a  constant 
pressure  by  means  of  the  adjustmt  iit  screw  S.  Suppose  the 
temperature  of  the  air  to  change^  then  a  slight  change  will 
be  observed  in  the  level  of  the  mercary  at  A;  by  relaiong  or 
tightening  the  screw  S,  as  the  case  may  require^  the  mercary  is 
bzoag^t  4>n  .a  level  with  the  mark  A  (which  may  be  done  with 
'  mathematical  precision),  and  then  the  number  on  the  scale  £  F 
coincident  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer- 
tube  w\\\  give  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  The 
scale  E  F  is  graduated  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  tube  A  K  C  is  filled  with  mercury  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  an  ordinary  barometer.  The  globes  and  tubes  being 
filled  with  dry  air  (by  a  process  not  necessary  to  describe  here), 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  being  introduced  at  the 
air  is  exhausted  (by  means  of  an  air-pump  attached  to  the  tube 
of  the  globe  N)  until  the  mercury  falls  ror  a  short  space  in  the 
tube  B  C ;  then  af'ter  allowing  the  external  air  to  enter  the  globe 
N,  the  mercury  will  rise  in  the  tube  M  E,  say  to  J,  so  that  the 
sum  of  the  columns  B  C  and  N  J  will  be  equal  to  the  column  of 
mercury  balancing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time ; 
that  is  to  sajr,  if  this  column  be  30  inches,  and  B  C  be  18  inches, 
then  N  J  will  be  12  inches.  The  india-rubber  ball,  in  a  some- 
what flaccid  state,  being  attached  to  the  globe  N,  and  the  screw 
bar  I II  fixed,  the  screw-head  S  is  turned  so  as  to  compress  the 
air  in  the  ball  until  the  mercury  in  the  tube  M  E  stands  at  D 
about  the  middle  of  the,  tube  E  J  when  the  sir  is  at  or  near  to 
mean  temperature;  a  mark  is  thm  made  at  A  coincident  with 
the  level  of  the  mercury.  The  ball  of  a  delicate  standard  ther- 
mometer being  placed  beside  the  ball  G,  two  extreme  tempera- 
tures^ /  and  ti,  are  noted,  and  marks  placed  coincident  with  the 
corresponding  levels  of  mercury  in  the  tube  LE;  then  the  space 
between  these  marks  will  give  a  reading  of  degrees  equal  to  the 
difierence  between  the  two  temperatures;  hence  the  scale  is 
readily  formed. 

Let  V    =  the  volume  of  the  air  at  /  temperature. 

B    =  its  correspondingpressuie  measured  by  the  column 

of  mercury  B  C. 
p     =  the  length  of  the  column  of  A  KB. 
a     =  section  of  the  tube  D. 
b     =  section  of  the  tube  ABC. 
'  Vj   =  the  volume  of  the  air  at  ti  temperature,  being 
its  corresponding  pressure. 

X2 
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L|,.|S  change  of  the  column  of  mercury  B  cpnetponduig 
to  t^-^t  difference  of  tempentuie. 

^  =s  tiie  eaqMnnon  of  mereary  and  glaaa  reipeetiTdy 

per  unit  of  Tolume»  for  ti—t  degrees  change  of 
temperature. 

Then  we  have 

When  the  eiqpaniion  of  the  mercury  and  glaaa  are  n^leeCed» 
P|sP^  and  in  thia  caae  equation  (1)  beeomea 

V 
458+7 

but 

V 

.-.  Vi=^(45g4.<)('i-')*     .....  (2) 

which  shows  in  this  case  that  l^t^-t  is  proportional  to  t^—t,  and 
consequently  that  the  graduations  on  the  scale  EF  must  be 
unifonn. 
From  equation  (2),  we  have 

V  1 

Length  of  1  d^pree  on  the  scale  s  j  •  4SS+? 

and 

V  T 

Range  for  T  degrees   .   •   .    —  ^  •  468+i* 

If  V=l,  fl=-006,  f=50,andT=54;  then  we  find  the  length 
of  one  degree  on  the  scale  to  be  about  one-third  uf  an  inch,  and 
the  range  or  length  of  the  whole  scale  £  F  to  be  about  18  inches. 

It  wiU  be  obaerred  tliat  the  glasa  hall  O  need  not  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  aiae  of  the  bulba  of  aome  of  ovr  oiduiarT  thefuometeia : 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  uutninMnt  may  be  5  or  6  mchea 
]ess  than  that  of  a  barometer. 

These  formulae  are  sufficiently  exact  for  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  the  different  parts  of  the  instrument ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  determine  the  amount  of  the  disturbances 
arising  from  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  and  glass. 

Throughout  the  following  investigation^  all  terms  are  neglected 

which  contain  aa  a  ftetor  the  product  of  ^  and  ^  or  the  square 

of  either  of  them. 
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Lei  jr  s  tbe  inereuieat  of  the  oohimn  BG  due  to  the  ehange 
of  temperature ;  tJien 

Yolame  of  merciuy  in  AB G  befofe  expanwon 

m{P+p)b. 
Ydttine  of  this  mercuiy  after  its  expansioa 

=(P+|.)j(l+i).    .   .   .   .   .  (3) 

Section  of  the  tube  after  its  expansion 

Volnnie  of  mereiny  m  kB  C  after  its  expanaum 

-{P+li+*)4(l+^).    .  .  •  (4) 

Therefore^  by  equating  (3)  and  (4)^  we  get 


(p+j')(i+i)  • 

P+jr«  s  Pi 


but 


P,(l+i)=P+,i 

-('*JX'-'^-f('-J)- 

On  the  supposition  that  the  marks  corresponding  to  the  tem- 
peratures t  and  ti  are  made  upon  the  glass^  V  being  the  volume 
of  the  air  at  t  temperature;  then  we  have 

V,«v(l+1)+V.x«(l  +  1). 

Let  ^  and  ^  be  put  for  the  ezpenaioiia  fer  one  degree,  then 


P 

Substituting  the  values  of     and  V|  in  equation  (1)^  and  solv- 
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iog  tbe  Ksulting  equality  for  L/,_«,  we  get 

x{l-(/.-/)f(i-^)}.  (5) 

Neglecting         p(^  "-^)  very  small  compared 

with  1^  we  have 

W*'■\(h-t)\:^^^^-^-^{\-^)].  .  (6) 

where  Lf,_i  is  proportional  to  t^^t  ThiB  expression  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly near  approximation  to  the  true  formula. 

Let  the  space  L|,_f^  expressed  by  equation  (5),  be  divided  into 
t^^t  equal  parts,  then  each  part  will  be  the  length  of  one 
degree  on  the  scale^  that  is,  ' 

Length  of  1  degree  on  the  scale  =L<,_<x  j-^-  5 

* 

.*.  Length  of    degrees  on  the  scale  ^hti-t  x  .  ^* 

But  the  true  length  of  a  degree  will  be  derived  from  equa- 
tion (5)  by  making      ^=1,  that  is, 

Tme  length  of  1  degree  =sL],  and 

True  length  of  t^  degrees  =L|^; 

.%  Error  in    degrees  «L|,— L<,„tx  t-^  . 

*~ 

Putting  3^  =  the  error  in  degrees  taken  as  a  proportional 
part  of  the  length  of  one  degree  on  the  scale;  then 


=^«(^i-/-g^(i~|,)  (7) 

This  expression  gives  the  correction  for  any  temperature  /  4 
OT  t—i^  that  is,  for  any  temperature    degrees  above  or  bdow^. 

The  only  dimensions  of  thc^  insti^mient  involved  in  tbis  ex- 
pression are  the  lengths  of  the  columns  A  K  B  and  B  C. 
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When  (2  is  less  than  ii  —  t,  the  value  of  a/  is  positive;  in  this 
case,  therefore,  the  value  of  se'  must  be  added  to  die  temperature 
indicated  by  the  scale. 

When  t^  is  minus,  or  when  t^  is  greater  than  /|  — /,  then  in 
both  cases  the  value  of  a/  is  negative  j  m  these  cases,  therefore, 
die  falae  of  mnit  be  subtracted  from  the  temperature  indi- 
cated by  the  icale.  In  both  these  cases  thevalneoftf'  inaeases 
with  /g. 

If  /  and  /|  be  taken  as  the  extreme  temperatuea  of  the  instra- 
ment,  then  we  have  as  the  condition  of  mttdmiim  enor^ 


whence  we  find 

Max.  value  of  a'=('l^')'|Q-3^).      .  (8) 

Let  <=32°,  <.=8G°,  ^  =     Js^j-lgj^  J=18x4160' 

then  we  find  max.  value  of  x-='0\  ;  that  is,  in  this  case  the 
maximum  error  would  be  the  hundredth  part  of  a  degree. 

But  as  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  construction  to  take  t 
and  /j  at  certain  mean  limits,  thus,  let  3(/i  — be  the  extreme 
range  of  temperature,  that  is,  t^—t  degrees  above  /p  and  /|— / 
degrees  below  ^;  then  we  find,  by  snbstitnting  -j-2{ti—t)  or 
—  (/j— /)  for  /j  in  equation  (7), 

MM.»lneaf«'=-2.«,-<)'^(^-3^,).   .  (9) 

Let  t=^(f,  /,  =  68°,  giving  an  extreme  range  of  temperatore 
between  32°  and  86°;  theu  taking  the  values  of  the  other  quan- 
tities the  same  as  before,  we  find  the 

Max.  value  of  af's  0096 ; 

that  is,  in  this  case  the  maximuiu  enor  would  be  less  than  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  degree, — an  almost  inappreciable  quantity. 

Within  this  range  of  temperature,  therefore,  the  indications 
of  the  instrument  may  be  taken  as  perfectly  true. 

Hastings,  September  14,  1860. 
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XXXVin.  On  the  presence  of  Anenie  and  Animimy  tn  the 
eonreee  emd  hede  of  Streame  and  Bken,  By  Duoald  Camp*  .« 
BELL,  Amdytktd  C^iamt  to  the  HtupUal  for  Comun^tkm, 
Bton^on^* 

SOME  months  ago  I  had  a  specimen  of  iron  pyrites  from  coal^, 
or  coal  pyrites  «s  it  is  fluniliarly  called,  sent  to      to  exa* 
mine  for  anenie,  and  I  wan  somewhat  surprised  to  find  ii|  it  the 

quantity  of  arsenic  which  I  did»  arsenic  not  being  generally  set 
forth  in  the  analysis  which  I  have  seen  of  sueh  pyrites^  although 
my  own  impression  was  that,  if  looked  for  in  a  proper  manner, 

it  would  be  found. 

Having  been  informed  that  the  coal  associated  with  this 
pyrites  crops  out  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  and  rivers  of  the 
district  from  which  my  specimen  of  coal  pyrites  was  sent,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  if  the  sand  from  the  beds  of  such  streams  or 
rivers  were  carefnllv  ezammedi  anenio  would  be  fbnnd  in  it. 

Having  obtained  a  speeimen  of  the  sand,  after  a  great  many 
experiments  (for  I  was  at  first  beset  with  diffiedtiea  about  the 
purity  of  the  various  materials  I  used  in  my  examinations,  and 
other  causes)  I  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  arsenie  from  it  in 
every  experiment,  and  really  in  notable  quantity. 

Besides  arsenic,  I  also  got  antimony,  which  I  had  not  ob- 
served in  my  coal  pyrites,  ^though  it  may  very  likely  have  been 
there  in  small  quantity. 

The  quantity,  however,  of  both  the  arsenic  and  the  antimony 
appearing  so  considerable  in  this  specimen  of  sand,  induced  me 
to  thmk  that  their  oeeunenee  was  due  to  other  souroea  beaidea 
the  coal  pvrites,  and  led  me  to  the  opinion  that  I  should  find 
tiiese  meteu  in  tiie  sand  from  Ihe  sources  or  beds  of  most  streams 
or  rivers  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  depending  upon  the  geolo- 
gical formation  from  which  such  sand  had  ita  origin ;  and  after 
making  several  experiments,  I  found  my  views  confirmed  in  this 
respect ;  and  in  every  specimen  of  sand  from  these  sources  which 
I  have  hitherto  examined,  I  have  obtained  arsenic,  and  generally 
also  antimony,  and,  as  1  had  supposed,  in  some  instances  the 
arsenic  was  in  considerable  quantity,  in  others  in  small  quantity  ; 
but  in  no  instance  is  its  presence  in  a  doubtful  <^uantity. 

I  say  "  genenlly  also  antimony,''  although  it  is  mora  than 
likdy  that  antimony  exists  in  every  speeimen  of  sand  whidi  I 
have  examined;  but  the  process  I  followed  was  especiaUy  for 
arsenic,  not  for  antimony,  although,  as  I  have  stated,  I  very  often 
got  some  antimony  at  the  same  time  with  the  arsenic* 

Although  I  speak  of  the  arsenic  being  in  greater  quantity  in 
the  one  sand  than  in  the  other,  this  is  observed  as  yet  only  by 

*  Conamanicstcd  by  the  Author. 
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aaalitative  tests.  I  have  not  directl^^  estimated  quantitatively 
le  arsenic  in  any  one  instance ;  nor  do  I  think  that  by  the  pro- 
cess which  I  follow  to  detect  the  arsenic,  and  which  I  shall  give, 
should  I  get,  in  most  instances,  if  not  in  all^  anything  like  the 
quantity  which  the  sand  contains. 

The  process  which  I  adopt  is  as  follows : — ^The  sand  is  first 
fbried  hj  meani  of  a  bath  at  nist  too  high  a  tempefatare,  and 
mhed,  II  neoeaaary^  through  a  cbane  taen,  to  remove  anytlimg 
larger  than  aand;  the  portion  for  tiie  eiponment  I  then  weigh 
out.  I  seldom  require  more  than  two  ounces  of  the  dry  sifted 
■and*  I  then  ascertain  that  my  hydrochloric  acid  is  free  from 
arsenic  (or  rather  how  far  it  is  contaminated  with  it,  for  it  is 
rarely  indeed  that  this  acid  is  found  entirely  free  from  arsenic), 
•  which  I  do  by  introducing  into  a  drachm  of  the  acid  diluted  with 
about  three  drachms  of  distilled  water,  when  brought  to  boil  in  a 
small  flat-bottomed  flask,  about  the  eighth  of  a  square  inch  of 
bright  copper-foil,  specially  prepared  as  free  from  arsenic  as  it  is 
poenble  to  be  obtained*^  and  gently  boiling  the  eanie  from  abont 
balf  an  bonr  to  three-quarters  or  so^  avoi£ng  much  evaporation 
hf  having  a  small  fonnd  in  the  mouth  of  the  flask*  Should  this 
piece  of  copper  get  coated  with  arsenic^  I  take  it  oat  and  replace 
it  by  a  similar  piece,  and  boil  it  in  a  similar  manner ;  should  this 
piece  likewise  get  coated,  I  should  scarcely  like  to  use  such  im- 
pure acid ;  but  if  no  coating  has  taken  place,  or  only  one  piece 
was  coated,  I  measure  out  into  a  small  flat-bottomed  flask  (a  flask 
capable  of  holding  about  three  liquid  ounces  is  the  size  I  prefer), 
half  an  ounce  of  the  acid,  and  gradually  add  to  it  the  two  ounces 
of  the  dry  sifted  sand.  I  now  close  the  bottle  with  a  cork,  and 
allovr  it  to  stand  for  some  hours  until  the  acid  baa  thoroughly 
penetrated  the  sand,  wbeni  remove  the  oork,  and  atonoe attaeh, 
by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  a  bent  tube  about  8  &et  long^ 
leading  into  a  receiver  through  a  cork,  a  little  loose  at  first,  but 
eapable  of  being  made  tight  afterwards,  the  receiver  being  placed 
in  water.  Heat  is  now  applied  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  gently 
at  first,  gradually  increasing  when  the  cork  at  the  receiver  is 
made  to  fit  tight.  I  also  apply  wet  rags  or  bibulous  paper 
down  the  tube.  In  about  an  hour  the  greater  part  of  the  distil- 
late will  have  passed  into  the  receiver,  when  it  may  be  detached. 
The  distillate,  which  varies  in  quantity  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  sand,  I  measure.  I  have  fmsoA  it  to  average  190  graina; 
but,  as  stated  before,  it  wies  in  quantity  aoeording  to  the  nature 
of  the  sand. 

The  test  which  I  generally  first  apply  is  the  copper  one^ 

*  I  bate  lately  enmiiied  a  great  many  specimeBS  of  copper  said  to  be 
free  from  artenie ;  of  thesis  ei^t  speciaieDs  wen  dectNrtype»  bat  in  all  I 
found  sneaic. 
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exactly  as  1  have  described  in  testini^  the  acid,  only,  instead  of  a 
drachm,  I  use  a  less  quantity,  proportionate  to  the  acid  used  and 
the  distillate  obtained.  After  one  piece  of  copper  is  coated,  it  is 
withdrawn  and  another  substituted,  and  so  on  until  no  more 
coating  takes  place ;  much  evaporation  of  the  liquid  is  made  up 
from  time  to  time  by  a  litde  boiling  water. 

When  antimony  is  in  the  diatillatey  it  deposita  more  leadily 
than  the  araenic  npon  the  copper,  and  the  tot  piecea  coated 
have  nuMre  of  a  purple  or  blue  tint  than  the  steel-gray  colonr  <^ 
the  arsenie. 

The  remainder  of  the  distillate  may  be  tested  by  a  Marsh's 
apparatus,  heating  the  gas  as  it  passes  through  a  quill-tube 
drawn  to  a  line  pointy  in  order  to  get  the  metsdlic  arsenic  de- 
posited upon  the  tube. 

The  metallic  arsenic,  deposited  in  this  way  from  the  residue  of 
the  distillate  from  two  ounces  of  the  sand,  is  in  many  instances 
of  snffident  quantity  to  diaaolve  or  suUinie  and  examine  by  other 
teats. 

The  aands  which  I  have  examined  have  been  selected  with 
much  care ;  and  in  most  cases,  when  taken  from  the  beds  of  streams 
or  rivers,  they  have  been  taken  above  where^^iey  coold  reeeiFe 

contamination  from  coal-pits  or  works,  or  contamination  of  any 
description  whatever :  I  append  a  list  of  them,  in  order  that  any 
one  may  repeat  the  experiments. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Woodcroft,  of  the  Great  Seal  Patent 
Office,  for  the  iirst  eight  specimens,  and  to  Mr.  George  Phillips, 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  Laboratories,  for  the  next  four  specimens, 
bodi  iheae  gentlemen  having  taken  much  interest  and  trouble  in 
the  matter.  For  moat  of  the  other  specimens  I  am  indebted  to 
kind  ^liends,  and  one  or  two  I  have  procured  myself. 

9 

List  of  Sands  examined. 
From  Cragg  Hall,  Cheshire. 

From  Black  Brook,  which  falls  into  the  Dane,  Staffordshire. 
From  the  source  of  the  Wye,  the  Buxton  Water  supply. 
From  the  source  of  the  Goyte,  Derhyshire. 
From  Oaks  Clou^h  Redmires,  supply  of  Sheffield. 
From  the  source  of  fhe  Biver  Porter,  Fulwood,  Sheffield. 
From  Hog  Shaw  Brook,  Buxton. 

F^om  the  source  of  the  River  Dove,  Derbyshire,  where  it  issues 
•  from  a  compact  limestone  rock  at  Mr.  Marsden's  Dowal. 
From  Middle  Lake,  Diuish  kland,  Killarney,  Ireland,  County 

Kerry, 
From  riesk  River. 

From  FUflk  River,  Killarney,  Ireland,  County  Kerry. 

From  Ogiven  River,  near  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries,  about  four  or 
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five  miles  from  the  outlet  of  Ogivea  Lake,  Canurvoaal^re, 

North  Wales. 

From  Suowdon,  100  yards  above  the  Ceuoant  Maur  Fall,  Car- 
narvonihire,  Narth  Wales. 
.   From  the  junction  of  the  River  Kinder  jnd  Sett»  Derbyahire. 

Fnm  the  Brent*  two  milea  below  Apperton  Bridge. 

From  the  Thnmt  «,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Teddington  lock. 

From  tlio  Mardyke,  near  Stifibrd«  £sBexi  falls  into  the  River 

Thames  at  Grays. 
From  the  River  Lea,  JgSsaex,  300  yards  above  the  Best  London 

Water  Worics. 

From  brook  emptying  itself  into  the  Wrike,  Melton' Mowbray, 

Leicestershire. 
From  Ladies  Well  Spring,  Pitlour,  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
From  Garden  Brook,  Pitlour,  Fifeshire,  Scotland. 

Although  in  my  experiments  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  sand 
.»  'from  the  source  or  bed  of  a  stream  or  river  that  does  not  contain 
arsenic,  and  perhaps  antimony  also,  yet,  judging?  from  the  ex- 
ceeding variability  in  the  quantity  in  each,  I  am  far  from  tliink- 
ing  that  sands  wdl  not  be  found,  though  I  should  say  they  will 
be  few  in  number,  that  will  not  contain  these  metals. 


XXXIX.  Meditation  on  the  Idea  of  Poncelet's  Theorem.  By 
\    J.  J.  Sylvester,  31.  A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich*. 

HITHERTO  Poncelet's  theorem  has  been  regarded  as  a 
method  sui  generis  and  complete  in  itself ;  but  in  truth  it 
is  but  the  first  germ  or  rudiment  of  a  vast  and  prolific  alge- 
braical theory ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  principle  which  it  con- 
tains admits  of  applications  of  the  utmost  value  in  various 
dynamical  and  analytical  questions,  which  it  is  sur})rising  should 
have  been  allowed  to  lay  so  long  dormant.  For  the  present^ 
however^  I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  a  very  brief  indication  of 
one  direction  in  which  the  theorem  admits  ca  being  generalised* 
And  first  I  will  make  a  remark  upon  so  simple  a  matter  as  the 
extraction  of  the  square  root,  which  seems  to  hafe  escaped  obser- 
vation, and  at  all  events  is  so  far  from  being  generally  known^ 
that  two  of  the  highest  authorities  for  mathematical  erudition  in 
this  country  whom  I  have  consulted  on  the  subject  provisionally 
accept  it  as  new. 

Let  r  be  an  approximate  value  of  \/N  ;  then  by  that  mode 
of  application  of  Newton's  method  of  apj)roximation  to  the  equa- 
tion ar^==N  which  is  equivalent  to  the  use  of  continued  fractions, 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author.-. 
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we  may  easily  estabtiah  the  foUowing  tbeovenif  vii.  that 

will  be  successive  approximations  to  v^N,  whose  limits  of  error 
can  be  assigned  when  a  limit  to  the  enor  of  the  first  approxi- 
mation r  IB  given.  The  coefficienta  of  the  ^h  appro]Qmation^  it 
will  be  obaemdi  are  for  the  numefator  the  alternate  bmonual 
eocffidenta 

and  for  the  denominator  the  intermediate  ones, 

Mr.  Cayley  baa  raninded  me  that  the  third  appraximatioii, 

^  A  special  case  of  a  formula  for  of^  root  of  N  given 

in  the  books ;  and  to  Mr.  De  Morgan  I  am  indebted  for  a  hint 
which  has  led  me  to  notice  that  all  these  forms  may  be  deduced 
from  the  Newtonian  method  of  approximation  t> 

If  we  call  the  ith  approximation  ^(t,  r),  we  shall  find  that  the 

fdnctional  eqnation  ^^(Jf  ^(*frj)=<l>(ij,r)  will  be  aatiafied; 

which  ia  not  ao  mere  a  truism  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed* 

as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  studying  the  analogous  theory 
for  cubic  or  higher  roots,  a  part  of  the  subject  to  which  I  may 

hereafter  return. 

Now  as  to  the  limits  of  accuracy  afforded  by  the  successive 
approximations.    Let  e  be  a  known  limit  to  the  relative  error  of 

the  fiiatiqpprazimation    by  which  I  mean  that  ^ 


*  In  ollm  WQvd^>  if  r  be  theflnt^nnromaMtionto  VN^ 
^Mtioii  frill  be  _  _ 

(r+VN)*-(r-VN)*  ' 
10  that  the  lelative  emv  beoomet 

2(r~VN)<  _ 

<r+VN)i-(r-VN)'' 
in  which  form  the  theorem  is  self-subsistent,  and  needs  no  proof.    But  the 
fact  remains  interesting,  that  the  implication  of  Newton's  method  of  ap- 
pvoxioiation  to  the  eqnatioiitf^K  wUi  be  fb^ 

written  at  the  tth  step  of  the  pioeeMooiidiicted  after  the  coi^  ^ 

feshion. 

t  The  expaosion  (after  Newton)  of  V  N  introduces  the  binomial  coef- 
fUnents — a  curious  &ctl  What  are  the  analogous  integers  which  the  coa- 
timnd-fkactkm  proens  applied  to       wiU  piodnee? 
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For  greater  simplicity^  I  take  separately  the  cases  where  r  is  too 
great  and  r  is  too  small. 

1 .  Let  -s/N  <  r  <:  (1  +  e)  v'N  5  then  the  errors  will  be  through- 
out in  excess ;  and  we  may  assign  as  a  limit  of  error  to  the  ith 
approximation  a  quantity,  say     which  is  a  known  function  of 

«f  /li — ; — Tx — T J  which  it  may  be  notioed  ia  less  than  =rr—.^ 

(2e~'  +  l)i— -l  '  3'-* 

2.  Let  -v/N  >r>(l— t;)  -v/N;  then  the  errors  will  be  alter- 
nately in  defect  and  excess^  and  to  the  tth  approximation  we  may 

aasigii  alimit  of  emw  «^  where      '{^-^ — \f—  ( — 1)*** 
We  may  now  apply  theae  results  to  Ponodet'a  linear  approxi- 

*Ifwewrite 

^(c, »)  and  ^4=3(9,  t). 
then  if  t  be  any  odd  number, 

^(^.,»),/)=^>(c,t>-),.' 

d(a(i,.fO,/)=d(i|,iOj 

and  if  t  be  any  «Mfi  number, 

^9(,,f),i)=:a(,,vO. 

Or  mote  nmphr,  if  the  error  in  excess  be  treated  as  poolive*  and  in  defect 
as  oegstife,  and  d  be  the  lint  and    the  tth  limit  oc  eifor«  we  ahall  hate 

(2+a)W 

and  calling  d). 

Thus,  then,  if  we  call  -  2^  "  — V^'  wiD  correspond  to  the  (2')th 
order  of  approximationj  and  the  absolute  value  of  the  error  will  be  less  than 

By  way  of  example,  suppose  we  talce  6  as  our  fink  approximation  to  V^l, 
tben 

and  if  we  amkej^riess^^^,  we  shall  bave 

^*6:  V3l::l+a»:l, 

wbeie 


0) 


23«— I' 
xodigioiii 

this  method  of  extracting  the  square  roots  <^  numben. 


which  serves  to  exemplify  the  prodigioiis  npidity  of  the  qq[woximatioil  m 
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mate  representation  of  \/a-{-hx  +  ca^.  Suppose  f-{-gx  is  the 
first  approzimation,  as  found  by  Poncolet's  method,  withamaxi- 

mum  relative  error  e,  tiien  J/±££)l+  (!^±^f±^  ^1  be  a 
much  closer  approximation^  with  a  relative  error  never  exceeding 
^q-^  in  excess,  nor  ^—^  in  defect.    So  a  still  nearer  approod- 

nJiq.  wiU  be  'Y.:^^!'!'' + with  . «i.tive 

C8 


error  never  ezceedmg  -r  — ^     o-q     excess,  nor-^ — — ^-^  m 

defect;  and  so  on.  The  marvellous  facihty  which  these  formulie 
afford  for  the  calculation  of  elliptic  and  ultra-elliptic  functions, 
and  not  merely  for  their  computation  as  by  a  method  of  quadra* 
tnres,  but  (which  is  of  fiur  greater  importance)  their  quaai-repre- 

sentation  under  circular  and  logarithmic  forms,  with  assignable 
limits  of  proportional  error,  wiU  be  illustrated  in  a  future  com- 
munication.   As  regards  the  idea  of  substituting  rational  for 

irrational  functions,  I  have  only  to-day  learned  from  Mr.  Cayley 
that  1  am  anticipated  in  this  by  Mr.  Merrifield*,  in  a  paper  very 
recently  read  before  the  ILoyal  Society,  but  not  yet  printed  in  the 
Transactions  f. 

*^  I  quite  concur  with  Mr.  Merrifield,  and  in  fact  before  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  his  paper,  had  emitted  the  same  opinion 
(among  others  to  Dr.  Borchardt  of  Berlin),  that  the  substitutive  method, 
consisting  in  the  employment  of  rational  functions  in  place  of  the  radical, 
aflbids  by  far  the  most  ezpeditiotia  means  for  the  cuculation  of  eUiptic 
functions  of  all  orders,  especially  the  third,  and  supersedes  the  necessity 
for  the  construction  of  special  auxiliary'  tahles.  I  helieve,  however,  that 
my  substitutions,  founded  on  Poncelet's  views,  are  in  general  the  best  that 
can  be  employed  for  the  ])ur])uae.  In  additioa  to  other  advantages  they 
possess  this,  which  deserves  notice— that  as  we  know  a  priori  a  superior 
limit  to  the  proportional  error,  the  arithmetical  values  oi  the  integrals  to 
which  they  are  applied  may  be  brought  out  correct  to  any  required  place 
of  decimals,  widiout  its  bdng  necessary  to  calculate  and  oom^ure  a  smsorior 
and  inferior  limit  to  the  integral,  either  one  of  these  being  suffideilt 
in  my  method  to  indicate  its  own  reliable  degree  of  yirecision. 

f  In  general  it  is  obvious,  if  (px  between  the  limits  a  uud  b  retain  always 
the  same  sign,  and  within  these  limits  be  sometimes  greater  and  some- 
times less  than       but  tiie  difference  between  diem  be  always  less  than 

ra  Pa 

f(f>x,  then  I  dd;yl^x  will  differ  from  1  dsi<l>x  by  coiuideroftfy  less  than 

t^a        Ja  J* 
Paradoxical,  however*  as  it  may  at  first  sight  af^iear,  there  are 

extreme ,  eases  where  this  difference  tentU  to  a  ratio  of  equality  with 
«  I  ^tfne.  The  complete  elliptic  function  of  the  first  order  may  be  made 
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The  method,  however,  of  Mr.  Mcrrifield  in  working  out  this 
conception  is,  I  believe,  entirely  diiferent  from  that  here  indi- 
cated :  how  the  many  mathematicians  of  a  practical  stamp, 
EngHsh  and  foreign,  who  have  worked  with  Poncelet^s  method 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century^  should  have  managed  to 


to  iurniab  an  ezample  of  this.  Let 

V(i -««)(r-c««»)  vi  -«» (I  -c»«») 

(w  tfaflt  i's] -c*)»  and  let 

VT::P"(i-cV)' 

if  we  make 


1+V2'   T+V2  vf+r 

it  Mows  from  Poncelet's  theorem,  that  for  all  values  of  «  intermediate 

between  0  and  1,  ^jr  will  differ  from  ^  by  less  than  e</>a?. 
Now  it  will  easily  be  found  by  ordinaiy  mtegration  that  ■ 


tan-l 
c 


C^j,  ,     f     '+<;  9 
f      .  ^* 

Henoe  I  (£v  ^  must  be  always  less  than 

1       l  +  e     1  h 
I.e.  <2^1ogiZ::3+-tan-'-. 

when  e  becomes  ind^nitely  near  to  unity ;  that  is,  when  b  beoomes  inde- 

2  TT 

finitely  small,  this  approaches  indefinitely  near  to  log^  +  r^.  But  we 
know,  by  a  theorem  of  Legendre^  that  the  approximate  value  for  the  iute- 
gral  in  saeh  ease  is  log^;  so  thst  the  superior  limiting  value  of  I  <2v^, 

found  by  the  application  of  PonceleVs  method,  approaches  in  this  instance 
indefinitely  near  to  the  value  itself.  The  explanation  of  this  is  easy.  As 
e  apimnimatcs  to  unity,  the  only  impniant  indues  of  « in  the '  " — * 


Jo 


V(l-a»)(l 


are  those  which  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  1 ;  and  for  all  such  valuel 
the  relative  error  is  at  a  negative  maximum. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  so  rude  an  application  of  Poneelet's 
method  should  serve  to  indicate  almost  with  the  force  of  rigorous  demon- 
stration tiie  approximate  formula  F(c)s:log      cOii*tant»  when  c  ap- 
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overlook  so  obvious  and  important  an  extension  of  the  principle 
and  its  applications,  I  find  hard  to  realize;  and  iny  wonder 
is  even  greater  that  I  should  not  have  been  anticipated  twenty 
years  ago,  than  that  I  should  have  been  anticipated  so  recently. 
But  the  algebraical  theory  to  which  this  extension  points  the 
way  is  replete  wiHi  mterest  of  a  fiur  higher  order  than  its  appli- 
cations  to  practice;  for  plainly  the  deriTcd  approziiDate  frae- 
tiona,  however  sufficient  fbr  tiie  pnipoaes  of  oompntation^  are 


j^POidiea  indefinitely  near  to  unity,  the  constant  left  undetermined  being 

IT 

known  to  be  leu  than  log2+  ^ 

Key,  the  demonstratkmnicjr  be  made  absolutely  rigid  if  we  set  sbont  to 
find  sn  inftrier  linut.  To  this  end  saske 

we  shall  find  without  difficulty 

« 

and  coBseqnently  we  ihan  obtsin  as  an  ittfmer  fimit  toF{e)theei|sression 

1,  y+b* 


2 

which  sppiosehes  indefinitely  nesr  to  log  j  ss  e  spproaehes  indefinitely 


to  unily.  It  is  thus  seen  that  Legendre's  F(e),  when  e  is  ii 

2  2  IT 

to  1,  lies  between  log  ^  and  log  g  +  2»  the  arithmetical  mean  between 
theie  limiU  is  log j  + 1,  s.  e.  log^  + 1*4786,  differing  by  only  0923  from 

the  true  value  log^  +  log  4.    Of  course,  when  the  form  of  F(c)  in  the  case 

snqpposed  is  known,  viz.  logj +C!,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  C 

(ss  nay  be  seen  in  Yerhulst's  Traits  de  Fonctions  EUiptiques) ;  but  the 
process  above  given  of  throwinj*  the  general  value  of  F(c)  between  limits, 
u,  I  believe,  by  far  the  easiest  and  most  natural  method  of  obtaining  this 
fbrm.  The  muls  thenaselves»  it  should  be  notioed,  hate  yttustty  been 
fiDimd  by  the  method*  sbnple  to  mSoeti,  of  wiitiiig  V 1 — flW«  Vp*+9*t 

.  where p=V I— x^andg=6a:,andthen8ub8titutin|tfor-7==^=-»  — r—  as  an 
p+q  yf+q^ 
inferior,  snd         **  *  superior  limit  in  the  qosntity  to  be  integrated. 

Clssir  and  ealeulabk  limits  adiiKfasi  to  the  integral  msy  be  amved  at  by 

snbitituting  for  ^ ^^^^  one  or  tiie  other  ef  the  two  following  Tationsl 
functions  of  |»,  9,  according  as  we  wish  to  obtain  sn  inferior  or  superior 
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Hot,  nor  ever  can  be  the  best  and  closest  of  their  respective  kinds*. 
To  fix  the  ideas,  let  us  confine  ourself  to  the  second  Ponceletic 
approximation  to  Va-^bx-^cx^  via.  that  which  hag  the  fona 

V» *<>  be  defcennined.  TheproUem 

to  be  solved  is  the  following. 
Let  X+/«f+v2^=V, 

(1+giv)  V'tf+te+cas^asU; 
it  ia  required  to  assign  the  four  constants  \,        q,  so  that  the 

Umit  to  tlie  iutegnl,  Tis. 


or 

in  which  formulae  the  greater  %  is  taken  the  closer  will  be  the  approjuma- 
tion.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  tbeie  limits  to  F(c)  (even  the  aimplett  off- 
which,  viz.  those  given  above,  may  have  some  value  for  computational  pur* 
poses^  and  have  fallen  thus  very  incidentally  in  my  way)  have  ever  before 
been  noticed. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  second  superior  hmit  to  y^^-^-y 

(^-^Xp-f  90'  *°  arithmetic  mean  between  the  first  superior  and 
first  inferior  limits,  and  consequently  our  second  superior  limit  to  the 

2  IT 

integral  when  b  is  indefinitely  small  becomes  log         which  brings  the 

constant  much  nearer  to  its  true  value  than  did  the  use  of  the  first  limit ; 
and  as  this  approximation  will  evidently  not  stop  at  the  second  step  of  the 
process,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  integral  derived  from  either  formida 
when  t3MX  (for  all  values  of  6,  whether  finite  or  indefinitely  small),  not 
merely  bears  to  F(c)  a  ratio  differing  infinitely  little  from  that  of  equahty, 
but  is  absolutely  equal  to^  and  may  tor  all  analytical  purposes  be  employed 
to  lepresent  F(c). 

I  nave  been  at  line  tKmblB  of  calculating  the  inferior  limit  afforded  by 
the  second  afUHfOvimitinii^  and  find  that  fbv  b  indefinitely  small  it  la 

logf +  553'       log  J +1-29771  l3iefiipiriorKmitha.baettdioimtobe 

1  1 
logg +1*4786«  the  mean  ia  therefore  log^+1'3881,  diffenngby  only  '0018 

from  the  true  value  I  As  the  constant  continues  for  all  values  of  *  to  be  a 
multiple  of  7r,  the  »th  approximations  h  suprh  and  ah  infrh,  which  are 
always  effectible,  will  give  ^ou  making  )  two  new  expansions  for  ir^one 
inflmtesimally  in  exeess,  the  other  infinitenmaUv  in  oefeet  of  its  tme 
value  espieased  as  a  multiple  of  log  2,  whieb  it  mignt  well  npay  the  trouble 
of  some  young  analyst  to  develope. 

*  That  the  :&actional  forms  derived  from  the  linear  substitutive  form  are 
not  the  best  of  tiidr  reraeeCiire  lands,  appears  immediately^  so  ftr  as  the 

PkU.  Mog.  S.  4.  m  20.  No.  183.  OeU  1860.  Y 
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mftiimuui  value  of         ^  )      values  of  afinternie^iate  between 

a  and  b  shall  be  the  least  possible.  Some  little  way,  but  only  a 
little  way,  into  the  solution  of  this  problem  we  can  look  in  ad- 
vance, in  the  first  piaccj  if  we  seek  for  the  maximum  values  of 

—  1^  ,  we  obtain  the  ratiopal  equaiion 

derivatives  of  the  odd  order  (subsequent  to  the  first)  are  concerned,  from 
the  consideration  that  the  limits  of  error  in  excen  pad  m  4efeot  will  ha 

actually  attained  for  values  of  x  lying  within  the  prescribed  limits ;  but 
these  errors,  c<  and  iji  (when  <=i/,  which  is  true  by  hypothesis),  are 
never  equal,  the  Ibnner  (the  extreme  error  iu  diifect)  being  always  the 
greater  of  the  two ;  but  if  any  audi  derivalive  were  the  best  of  its  kind* 
the  absolute  vahies  of  the  extreme  errors  of  excess  and  defect  ought  to  be 
equal  to  each  other.  But  more  generally,  if  possible,  let  the  I'tli  deriva- 
tive to  L(a)  ^wlieic  L(a?)  represents  the  radical  linear  approximant 

'        (La?+Qa?)'— (I<»Qa:)' 

posed  the  best  of  its  kind :  then  the  relative  error  is  2(1^-0^)*  

{Lx+Q;jcy-(Lx-Qlxy 

and  the  maximum  value  of  this  must  be  equal  (to  the  sign  pr^)  to  the 
value  which  it  has  when  we  give  to   ».  ither  of  its  extreme  connecting  values* 

Now  obviously  the  above  is  a  maximum  only  when  y-^^j^  is  a  puwrnum^ 

and  therefore  when      i>  <i  maxinittni  j  but  by  hypothesis  the  value  of  se. 

La? 

say  m,  wUeb  nakes  tbisa  naiimun,  gives  to       1  the  same  vahia  vnth 

the  opposite  sign  to  that  which  it  would  have  un  writing  fox  «  ei^er  of  its 
limitmg  valuta,  aay  &  or  k'^ 

Thus  we  have  two  equatkMit  for  detemuohig       ^^J,  via. 

Lm  Lib 

-  (£-0'-&-*^->-'{^-0'-(^-0'}- 

Thus,  sopiiose  fs2,  we  should  obtahi  horn  the  second  equation 
~  QF'         ^  hiconsistent  with-  the  flist;  so  If       we  should 

obtain         ~(^)  *  *^  theiefova,  ob  ieeomit  of  tha  fiiskoquatiaB, 

Lftn) 

Q^^^=l ;  and  so  iu  Uke  manner  for  any  value  of  t,  we  should  derive  one 

or  ncse  aaawriMl  vi^Jhiea  for  which  is  absurd,  tine^  this  quantity  i«  a 
function  of  k,  k',  the  two  ^unectiag  valuer  of  9. 
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nMoh  will  eaaOy  be  seen  to  be  a  eMe  (not  a  hiqmiMiH^  equa- 
tion in  X,    Call       — l^=^(a?) ;  then  tbe  three  roots  of  this 

equation  being  named  »^  the  law  of  equality  explained  in 
my  preceding  paper  would  seem  to  ahow*  that  we  must  be  able 
to  satisfy  the  following  equationai, 

which  amount  to  four  indepcndcut  equations,  the  precise  uuui- 
ber  of  constants  \  fi,v,q  to  be  determined.  So  in  like  manner 
the  tth  rational  apprweimant  will  contain  J^' disposable  constants; 

V 

the  differentiation  of  the  quantity  analogous  to  jj  will  give  rise  to 

an  equation  of  the  (2t*l)th  degree;  and  there  will  be  2t—l+2t 

that  IS,  2t  +  l  functions  of  these  2t  quantities  to  be  equated, 
which  furnish  precisely  the  required  number  ol  equations  to 
make  the  problem  definite.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  in 
solving  these  equations  we  shall  find  a  multiplicity  of  systems,  by 
which  I  mean  a  definite  number  of  systems  of  values  of  the  dis- 
posable constants  wliicli  will  equally  well  satisfy  the  equations. 
For  instance,  in  the  theory  of  the  second  approximation,  the 
equalities  (^^i)^=(^5s^^=:(^8)^  will  be  satisfied  by  supposing 
= ^^=a?gt.  But  it  18  by  no  means  evident  d  priori  that  this 
system  of  equalities  will  correspond  to  the  absolate  minimum  of 
which  we  are  in  quest :  nay,  though  even  we  had  ^|S^,=  <f>x^ 
those  equations  do  not  necessarily  imply  »i=x^s=Xy  Of  the 
multiplicity  of  solutions  referred  to,  one  only  gives  the  true 
minimum ;  but  to  assign  4  priori  the  distinguishing  marks  of 

*  Is  it  not,  however,  somewhat  uncertain  whether  the  equahties 

must  alli  in  all  canes  (that  is  to  say,  for  all  given  values  of  tbe  limits)  sub* 
aist?  linoe  the  law  of  equality  wiU  not  apply  to  such  values  of  •  m  he 
without  the  prescribed  limits,  and  non  constat  «  priori  that  the  roots  of  the 
cubic  do  all  Ue  within  these  Umits.  Tiie  subject  at  the  very  threshold  is 
beset  with  doubts  and  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  kind^  which  we  can  hardly 
hone  to  overcome  without  calling  in  geometrical  imagination  to  our  aid. 

T  If  this  is  so,  we  shall  have  for  determining  tbe  four  constants  the  fol« 
lowing  equations : 

But  more  prdmble  than  this  aeenuUie  eonjecture,  that,  supposmg  ^i, 

to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  relative  magnitiides,  the  delSCTuning 

equatkms  might  be 

♦  xi—Xi,    <f)a=z<l>b=(l)X2=:  —  (pxi. 

Or  is  it  possible  that  the  character  of  the  solution  may  be  discontinuous, 
and  may  depend  upon  the  magnitudes,  idative  or  absolute,  of  the  given 
hmits  a  and  6?  Probably  Dr.  Tehebiteheff  would  be  able  better  than 
any  other  living  analyst  to  answer  these  queries.  But  what  an  endless 
vista  of  future  research  does  the  prosecution  of  the  Ponoeletic  method 

ipiBOHttOliSl 
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this  truest  and  best,  hie  labor,  hoe  cpui  est.   It  will  be  deliabtfiil, 

P 

to  find;  if  it  turn  out  to  be  true^  that  for  tbebest  form^  ^  repre- 
senting A'^X  (P  being  a  rational  function  of  the  fth  degree, 
and  Q  of  the  (t— l)th  in  x),  the  rational  quantity 

must  be  a  perfect  (2f  ~l)th  power  of  a  linear  function  of  x ;  but 

in  the  present  state  of  my  ignorance  I  dare  not  do  more  than 
affirm  that  tin  rc  is  a  bare  probability  in  favour  of  this  being 
true  :  whoever  shall  lirst  succeed  in  discoverinjz:  the  true  form  of 
the  expression  will  have  established  a  remarkable  theorem.  Here 
for  the  moment  I  break  oftj  contented  with  having  pointed  to  a 
theory  as  yet,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  sleeping  iu  its 
cradle,  but  destined,  I  am  persuaded,  at  no  distant  day  to  set  in* 
motion  as  large  a  mass  of  algebraical  thonglit  as  bas  been  set  in 
motion  by  tbe  never-to-be-forgotten  Hessian  discussion  of  the 
flexures  of  the  cubic  curve,— tbe  turning-point  between  the  old 
algebra  and  tbe  new. 

Henceforward  Poncelet's  theorem  figures  no  longer  as  a  de- 
tached method,  a  mere  stroke  of  art  in  aid  of  the  computer,  but 
becomes  integrally  attached  to  the  grand  and  progressive  body 
of  doctrine  of  the  modern  algebra. 


XL.  Proeeediinffs  of  Learned  Societieim 
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[Continued  from  p.  239.] 
February  23,  I860.— Sir  Beniamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  President, 

in  the  Chair. 
'I'^HE  following  communication  was  read  : — 
J-    «*  Measm-ement  of  the  Electromotive  Force  required  to  produce 
a  Spark  in  Air  between  parallel  metal  plates  at  diflerent  distiuioes." 
By  Professor  W.  Tbomson,  F.R.S. 

The  electrometers  used  in  this  investigation  were  the  absolute 
electrometer  and  the  portable  electrometer  described  in  my  last 
communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  operations  were  ex- 
ecuted by  the  same  gentlemen,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Ferguson.  ^  The 
conductors  between  wbidi  the  sparks  passed  were  two  unyanusbed 
plates  of  a  condenser,  of  which  one  was  moved  by  a  micrometer 
screw,  ^viug  a  motion  of  of  an  inch  per  turn,  and  havinp;  its 
head  divided  into  40  equal  parts  of  eireumferenee.  The  readings 
on  the  screw-head  could  be  readily  taken  to  tenth  parts  of  ^  division, 
that  is  to  sav,  to     '    of  an  inch  on  the  distance  to  be  measured. 

The  point  from  which  the  spark  would  pass  in  successive  trials  being 
somewhat  variable  and  often  near  the  edges  of  the  discs,  a  thin  flat 
piece  of  metal,  made  very  shghtly  convex  on  its  upper  surface  like  an 
extremely  flat  watch*  gbss^  was  laid  on  the  lower  plate..  It  wan  then 
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found  that  the  spark  always  passed  between  the  crown  of  this  con* 
vex  piece  of  metal  and  the  flat  upper  plate.  The  curvature  of  the 
former  was  so  small,  that  the  physical  circumstances  of  its  own  elec- 
trification near  its  crown,  the  opposite  electrification  of  the  opposed 
flat  BUfikce  in  the  parts  near  the  crown  of  the  convex,  and  the  electric 
presBoie  on  or  tension  in  the  air  between  them  conld  not,  It  was 
supposed,  differ  sensibly  from  those  between  two  plane  conducting 
surfaces  at  the  same  distance  and  maintained  at  the  same  difference 
of  potentials. 

The  reading  of  the  screw-head  corresponding  to  the  position  of 
the  moYCable  use  when  touching  the  metal  below,  was  always  deter* 

mined  electrically  by  making  a  succession  of  sparks  pass,  and  ap« 
preaching  the  moYeahle  disc  gradually  by  the  screw  until  all  appear- 
ance of  sparks  ceased.  Contact  was  thus  produced  without  any  force 
of  pressure  between  the  two  bodies  capable  of  sensibly  distorting  their 
supports. 

With  these  arrangements  sereral  series  of  experiments  were  made^ 
in  which  the  differences  of  potentials  producing  sparks  across  diffinr- 
ent  thicknesses  of  air  were  measured  first  by  the  absolute  electro-* 
meter,  and  afterwards  by  the  portable  torsion  electrometer.  The 
following  Tables  exhibit  the  results  hitherto  obtained. 

Table  I. — December  1859.  Measurements  by  absolute  electro- 
meter of  maximum  electrostatic  forces  *  across  a  stratum  of  air 
of  different  thicknesses. 

Area  of  each  plate  of  absolute  electrometers*  187  of  a  square  foot. 
]>istance  between  plito  of  absolute  electrometer of  a  foot. 


Length  of 

epark  in 
inches. 
«. 

Weight  in  grains 
required  to  ba- 
lance in  absolute 
electrometer, 
w. 

Eloctromotive 
force  in  units  of 
the  electrometer. 

Blectrostatic  force, 
or  eloctromotivo 
force  per  inch  of 
air,  in  tem- 
porary units. 

4 

•007 

6 

2-4495 

3499 

•010.5 

9 

3-0OOO 

285-7 

•0115 

10 

31622 

275-0 

•014 

13 

3-C055 

2575 

•017 

10 

4^0000 

2:353 

•018 

10 

4-3580 

242-2 

•024 

ao 

5-4772 

228-2 

•0295 

40 

0-3245 

214-4 

mi 

60 

7  0710 

208-0 

•0385 

60 

7-7459 

201-2 

•041 

70 

8-3600 

2041 

•0445 

80 

8-i)442 

201-0 

•018 

90 

0-4868 

1U7-6 

•062 

100 

100000 

192-3 

•055 

110 

10-4880 

190-7 

•058 

120 

10-9544 

1889 

•060 

ISO 

11-401Z 

1900 

«  See  &  3  below. 
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These  numbers  (kmonstrate  an  nnexpected  and  a  very  remarkable 
result, — that  greater  electromotive  force  per  unit  length  of  air  is 
required  to  produce  a  spark  at  short  distances  than  at  long.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  absolute  electrification  of  each  of  the  op- 
posed surfaces*  depends  simply  on  the  electromotiye  force  per  unit 
length  of  the  space  between  them,  or,  which  is  the  same  thmg,  the 
resultant  electrostatic  force  in  the  air  occupying  that  space,  it  is 
difficult  even  to  conjecture  an  explauation.  Without  attempting  to 
explain  it,  we  arc  forced  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  thin  stratum  of 
air  is  stronger  than  a  thick  one  against  the  same  disruptive  tension 
in  the  air«  according  to  Faradajrs  view  of  its  condition  as  tiana- 
mitting  electric  force,  or  against  the  same  lifting  electric  pressure 
from  its  bounding  surfaces,  according  to  the  views  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury school,  as  represented  by  Poisson.  Tlie  same  conclusion  is 
established  by  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  previously-described 
portable  torsion  electrometer  substitated  for  the  absolute  electro- 
meter^  leading  to  reiolta  ihown  in  the  following  Table. 


Tabl«  n.— January  17,  1660.  Measurements  by  portable  torsion 
electrometer  of  electromotive  forces  producing  sparks  across  a 
stratum  of  air  of  different  thicknesses. 


Electrostatic  force, 

Length  of  spaik 

Torsion  in  decrees 
required  to  buanoe 

Eleotromotive 
foros  in  imiAB  of 

or  electromotive 
Ibfce  psf  hush  of 

inlnohfls. 

in  eLeotrometer. 

the  electrometer. 

air,  in  tem- 

a. 

0, 

potw^umtB. 

•001 

3 

1-732 

1732 

•002 

7 

2046 

1323 

■003 

11 

3316 

1105 

-m 

14 

3-742 

935 

■005 

18 

4-24.'3 

849 

•006 

22 

782 

■007 

27 

5196 

742 

•008 

30 

5-477 

685 

♦000 

as 

5^744 

638 

•010 

38 

GKH 

616 

•on 

43 

G-557 

696 

•012 

48-5 

0-9(>4 

580 

•013 

54 

7im 

565 

•014 

59 

7-681 

549 

•015 

66 

8124 

542 

•016 

73 

8-544 

534 

•017 

79 

8888 

523 

•018 

86 

9^219 

512 

The  series  of  experiments  here  tabulated  stops  at  the  distance 
18  thousandths  of  an  inch»  because  it  was  found  that  the  force  in  the 


*  See  §  4  below. 
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electrometer  corresponding  to  longer  sparks  than  that,  was  t<Jo  strong 
to  be  measured  with  certainty  by  the  portable  electrometer,  whether 
from  the  elasticity  of  the  platinum  wire,  or  from  the  rigidity  of  its 
connexion  with  the  aluminium  index  being  liable  to  fail  when  more 
than  85**  or  9(f*  of  torsion  were  applied.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  agrees 
remarkably  well  with  the  other  experiments  exhibited  in  Table 
AS  is  shown  by  the  following  comparative  Table,  in  which,  along 
with  results  of  actual  observation  extracted  from  Table  II.,  are 

{)Iaced  results  deduced  from  Table  I.  by  interpolation  for  the  same 
engths  of  spaik. 


Tabub  III.  Experiments  of  Deeember  13,  1859|  and  Jtniuurj  1^, 

1860,  compared. 


CoLh 

Length  of  spark 
in  inches. 
•> 

Col.  -2. 
Electromotire  force 

per  inoh  of  air, 
Dec.  13,  in  tempo- 
rary unite  of  thx^ 
day. 

Col.  3. 
Electromotive 
fopoe  pef  Inch  of 

air,  Jan.  17,  in  tem- 
porary unite  of 

0 

OoL4 

Batios  of  number.^ 

in  Ooi.  3.  to 
nomlMtf  lnCoL2. 

<007 

349-3 

742 

213 

285-7 

606 

2-12 

■0116 

3760 

688 

2-14 

•014 

257-5 

5^ 

214 

•017 

235-3 

523 

222 

•018 

242-2 

512 

211 

Mmu  214 

The  close  agreement  with  one  another  of  the  numbers  in  Col.  4, 
derived  from  series  differing  so  much  as  those  in  Cols.  2  and  3, 
and  obtained  hj  means  a(  electrometen  differing  so  mnoh  in  con- 
stmction,  con.stitutes  a  very  thorough  confirmation  of  the  remarkable 

result  inferred  above  from  the  experiments  of  the  first  series,  and 
shows  that  the  law  of  variation  of  the  electrostatic  force  in  the  air 
req^uired  to  produce  sparks  of  the  different  lengths,  must  be  repre- 
sented  with  some  d(  gr(  c  of  accuraejr  by  the  nnmben  shown  in  the 
last  column  of  either  Table  L  or  Table  III. 

The  following  additional  series  of  experiments  were  mftde  on  pr«- 
oisely  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Table  II.  : 
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Table  rV. — January  21,  1860.  Measurements  by  portable  torsion 
electrometer  of  electromotive  forces  producing  sparks  across  A 
stratum  of  air  of  ditfercnt  thicknesses.  , 


heaagih  of  spark 

IVmloii  ill  d{>in*6cs 
wviinrofl  to  l)alaiif*r 
in  olflrf't ronifilx*r 
v* 

EiloctromotiTO 

forfp  in  units  of 
lilt*  elpot roiiieter- 

Electrostatic  force, 
or  electrovnotivo 
force  per  inch  of 
air,  in  texu- 
noanrv  units. 

•001 

8-2 

1-79 

1790 

•002 

6-4 

232 

1160 

•003 

10-5 

3-24 

1080 

•004 

13-2 

3*63 

907 

•005 

14-2 

3-77 

754 

•OOti 

18-2 

4-27 

712 

•007 

21'7 

4-e6 

006 

•012 

41-2 

G-42 

535 

•uia 

4G-7 

^  G-83 

525 

53-2 

7-29 

521 

•015 

57-2 

7-66 

5(H 

•016 

63-2 

7-96 

407 

•017 

68-2 

8-26 

486 

•018 

78-2 

8-64 

491 

Tabus  Y. — January  23,  1860.  Similar  experiments  repeated. 


a. 

•001 

3-5 

1-87 

1870 

•002 

6-5 

265 

1275 

■003 

9*5 

3^06 

1027 

•004 

12-7 

3-56 

890 

•005 

15-5 

3-94 

788 

•006 

18-6 

430 

716 

•007 

23-0 

4-80 

686 

•006 

25^62 

5-06 

632 

•009 

30*5 

5-62 

618 

•010 

.3.30 

5-92 

602  . 

•oil 

39-5 

6-28 

671 

•012 

440 

6-68 

563 

•018 

60-0 

7-07 

544 

•014 

54-0 

7-35 

525 

•016 

590 

7-68 

612 

•016 

C3'5 

707 

496 

•017 

69-5 

8-34 

490 

•018 

746 

• 

8-63 

479 

The  difference  between  tlie  numbers  shown  in  these  two  Tables 


and  in  Table  II.  above,  are  probably  clue  in  part  to  true  differences 
in  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  electrical  disruption ;  but  variations 
in  the  electrometer,  which  was  by  no  means  of  perfect  construction, 
may  hATe  sensibly  influenced  the  results,  especially  as  regards  the 
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differences  between  thosQ  shown  in  Table  II.  and  those  shown  in 
Tables  IV.  and  V.,  which  agreeing  on  the  whole  dosely  with  one 
another  fall  considerably  short  of  me  former. 


Table  VI.  Smnmaiy  of  results  reduced  to  absolute  measure. 


Col.l. 

Length 
of  spark 
iniiwhes. 
a. 

Col.  2. 
Electrostatic  forces  ac- 
cordini'  to  simnle  dotfia*- 
wlfiatimi*  of  DeOL  13. 

1859. 

iJw   1        32-2 -iC  Sir* 

X»X  V                 4 fly 

CoLS. 

EleolroBtatio 

forces  according 
to  climated 
average  of  va- 
rious determi- 
nations. 
X 

Ool.  4. 

Differ- 
onoes. 

Col.  5. 
Pressures  of  electricity 
from  either  metallic  surface 
balanced  by  air  immediately 

before  disniption,  in  grains 
weight  iH,'r  8<niaro  foot  t. 

•001 

11480 

O02 

«•« 

8000 

70080 

•003 

6840 

57810 

■004 

6830 

41^ 

•005 

5090 

•  •a 

32010 

•006 

4700 

27300 

•007 

4600 

4630 

+•0070 

96200 

•008 

4200 

•  •* 

21830 

•000 

3900 

••t 

19690 

•010 

•  •  • 

3860 

*«• 

18390 

•0105 

3700 

3770 

-•0010 

17450 

•Oil 

•  «  ft 

3720 

•  •  • 

17130 

•0116 

3620 

3630 

-•0010 

16200 

•012 

3650 

15580 

•oia 

3480 

•  •  • 

14970 

•014 

3390 

3390 

•0000 

14200 

•015 

3320 

13580 

•016 

■  *  ■ 

3260 

*  •  • 

13110 

•017 

8000 

3140 

-•owo 

11800 

•018 

3190 

3170 

+•0000 

125<^ 

•024 

3100 

3000 

«•« 

11100 

•0295 

2820 

2820 

•  •• 

9830 

«084 

2740 

2740 

9250 

•0385 

2()50 

2650 

•  •  • 

8650 

•041 

li<){K) 

2690 

•  •  • 

81)00 

•0445 

2650 

2650 

8O10 

•018 

2600 

2600 

•  •  • 

8350 

•052 

2530 

2530 

•  •  • 

7910 

•055 

2510 

2510 

7770 

•058 

2490 

2490 

7630 

•060 

2500 

2500 

7720 

*  Distance  between        of  abioliile  eleetrometor  asf^  footw^  ineb. 

Area  of  each  ='1S7  ?qiiare  foot. 

ITorce  of  gravity  at  Glasgow  on  unit  mass  =32'2  dynamical  imits  of  force; 
that  is  to  say,  generates  in  one  second  a  velocity  of  32*2  feet  per  second. 

f  This  is  most  directly  obtains!  by  finding  the  foree  between  the  discs  of  the 
absolute  electrometer  per  gqiiare  foot^  and  reducing,  according  to  the  inverse 
proportion  of  squarei  of  distance,  to  what  it  would  hate  been  if  tbe  diiiliiioe 
Mtvwn  llMm  had  been  equal  to  the 
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Appendix.  * 

In  order  that  the  differont  expressions,  "  potential,"  *'  electromotive 
force,"  "electrostatic  force,"  "pressure  of  electricity  from  a  me- 
tallic surface  balauced  bj  air/'  used  iu  the  prccediug  statement,  ma^ 
be  perfectly  onderatood^  I  add  the  ibUowing  explanations  and  defim« 
tions  belonging  to  the  ordinaiy  elements  of  the  mathematical  theoiy 
of  electricity. 

1.  Measurement  of  quantities  of  electricity. — The  unit  quantity 
of  electricity  is  such  a  quantity,  that,  if  collected  in  a  point,  it  will 
repel  au  equal  quantity  collected  iu  a  point  at  a  unit  distance  with  a 

.   force  equal  to  -unity. 

[In  British  absolute  measurements  the  unit  diatAnee  is  one  ^Mit  i 
and  the  unit  force  is  that  force  which,  acting  on  a  grain  of  matter 
during  a  second  of  time,  generates  a  velocity  of  one  foot  per  second. 
The  weight  of  a  grain  at  Glasgow  is  32*2  of  these  British  units  of 
force.  The  weight  of  a  grain  in  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  may 
be  estimated  wiw  about'  as  much  accuraey  as  it  can  be  without  a 
special  experiment  to  determine  it  for  the  particular  lo(»Iity,  by  tha 
following  expression 
In  latitude  A  average  weight  of  a  grain 

«32  088  X  (1 + •005133  X  rin*  X)  British  absolute  units.] 

2.  Eleetrie  density. — ^This  term  was  introduced  by  Coulomb  to 
designate  the  quantify  of  electricity  per  unit  of  area  m  any  part  of 
the  surface  of  a  conductor.  He  showed  how  to  measure  it,  though  not 

in  absolute  measure,  by  his  proof  plane. 

3.  Resultant  electric  force  at  any  point  in  an  insulating  fluid. — 
The  resultant  force  at  any  point  in  air  or  other  insulating  fluid  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrified  body,  is  the  force  which  a  unit  of 
electricitj  concentrated  at  that  point  woidd  experience  if  it  exercised 
no  influence  ou  tlic  electric  distributions  in  its  neighbourhood. 

4.  Relation  between  electric  densitt/  on  the  surface  of  a  conduct  or y 
and  electric  fore:'  at  points  in  the  air  close  to  it. — According  to  a 
proposition  of  Coulomb's,  requiring,  however,  correction,  and  first 
correctly  given  by  Laplace,  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  in  the 
air  close  to  the  surface  of  a  conductor  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
and  e(|ual  to  4iep,  if  p  denotes  the  dectric  density  of  the  surface  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

5.  Electric  pressure  from  the  surface  of  a  conductor  balanced  by 
air, — A  thin  metalUc  shell  or  liquid  film,  as  for  instance  a  soap-bubble, 
if  dectrified,  experiences  a  real  mediaiiical  ibroe  in  a  difeotion  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  ontwards,  equal  in  amount  per  unit  of  area 
to  2r^»^  d«M»ting,  as  before,  the  eleetrie  density  at  the  part  of  Uie 
surface  considered.  This  force  may  be  called  either  a  repulsion  (as 
according  to  the  views  of  the  eighteenth  century  school)  or  an  attrac- 
tion e£fected  by  tension  of  air  between  the  surface  of  the  conductor 
and  the  condnctmg  boundary  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  insulated,  as  it 
would  probably  be  considered  to  be  by  Faraday ;  but  whatever  may 
be  the  explanation  of  the  modua  tiparamU  by  which  it  is  prodneed^  it 
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ifl  a  real  mecbanical  force,  and  may  be  reckoned  as  in  C61.  5  of  the 
pnoeding  Tibl^  in  gndni  weight  per  square  inch  or  per  iqnaie  foot. 

In  the  case  of  the  aoap-bubble,  for  instance,  its  effect  will  be  to  cause 

a  slight  enlargement  of  the  hnbble  on  electrification  with  cither 
vitreous  or  resinous  electricity,  and  a  corresponding  collapse  on  being 
perfectly  discharged.  In  every  case  we  may  regard  it  as  constituting  a 
deduction  from  the  amount  of  air-pressure  which  the  body  experiences 
when  imelecCrified.  The  amount  of  this  deduction  belnft  different 
in  different  parts  according  to  the  square  of  the  electric  SeioAty,  its 
resultant  notion  on  the  wliole  body  disturbs  its  equilibriuTn,  and 
constitutes  in  fact  the  resultant  electric  force  experienced  by  the 
body. 

6.  ColUeted  firmula  of  relation  between  electric  deneity  on  the 
wrfiiee  of  a  emuhietar,  electric  dimmuHon  of  air-pretettre  iipoii  it, 

Mnd  resultant  force  in  the  air  close  to  the  surface. — Let,  as  before 
p  denote  the  first  of  these  three  elements,  let  p  denote  the  second 
reckoned  in  units  of  force  per  unit  of  area^  and  let  R  denote  the 
third.   Then  we  have 

7.  Electric  potential. — The  amount  of  work  required  to  move  a 
unit  of  electricity  against  electric  repulsion  from  any  one  position  to 
any  other  position,  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  electric  potential  of 
tihe  first  position  aboTe  the  elMtrie  potential  of  the  second  position. 

Cor.  1 .  The  electric  potential  at  all  points  close  to  the  surface  of 
an  electrified  metallic  body  has  one  value,  since  an  electrified  point, 
possessing  so  small  a  quantity  of  electricity  as  not  sensibly  to  in- 
fluence the  electrification  of  the  metallic  surface,  would,  if  held  near 
the  surface  in  any  locality,  experience  a  force  perpendicular  to  the 
lurikee  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Cor.  2.  The  electric  potential  throughout  the  interior  of  a  hollow 
metallic  body,  electrified  in  any  way  by  extcrnfil  influence,  or,  if  in- 
sulated, electrified  either  by  influence  or  by  commimication  of  elec- 
tricity to  it,  is  constant,  since  there  is  no  electric  force  in  the  interior 
in  such  circumstances. 

[It  is  easily  shown  by  mathematieal  inrestigation,  that  the  electric 
force  experienced  by  an  electric  point  containing  an  infinitely  small 
quantity  of  electricity,  when  ])laced  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  hollow  electrified  metallic  shell,  gradually  diminishes  to  nothing 
if  the  electric  point  be  moved  gradually  from  the  exterior  through 
a  small  aperture  in  the  shell  into  the  interior.  Hence  the  one  value 
of  the  potential  dose  to  the  surface  oatside,  mentioned  in  Cor.  1,  is 
equal  to  the  constant  Talue  throaghont  the  interior  mentioned  in 
Cor.  2.] 

8.  Interpretation  of  measxirement  by  plectrometer. — Every  kind 
of  electrometer  consists  of  a  cage  or  case  containing  a  moveable  and  a 
fixed  conductor,  of  which  one  at  least  is  insulated  and  put  in  metallic 
commmdcation,  by  what  I  shall  call  the  principal  electrode  passing 
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through  an  aperture  in  the  case  or  cage,  tvidi  the  conductor  whose 

electricity  is  to  be  tested.  In  every  properly  constructed  electrometer, 
the  electric  force  experienced  by  the  moveable  part  in  a  given  position 
cannot  be  electrically  influenced  except  by  changing  the  difference 
of  potentials  between  the  principal  electrode  and  the  uninsulated 
conductor  or  condocting  sTSteni  in  the  electrometer.  Eren  the  best 
of  ordinary  electrometers  hitherto  constructed  do  not  fulfil  thb  con- 
dition, as  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  of  which  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  enclosing  case  is  generally  made,  is  liable  to  become  electrified, 
and  inevitably  does  become  so  when  any  very  high  electrification  is 
designedly  or  accidentally  introduced,  eyen  for  a  r&ey  iihort  time ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  moying  body  will  generally  not 
return  to  its  zero  position  when  the  principal  electrode  is  perfectly 
disinsulated.  Faraday  long  ago  showed  how  to  obviate  this  radical 
defect  by  coating  the  interior  of  the  glass  case  with  a  fine  network 
of  tinfoil ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  even  at  the  present  day  electro-^ 
meters  fbr  scientific  research,  as  for  instance  ior  the  investigation, 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  should  be  constructed  with  so  bad  and 
ohvious  a  defect  uncured  by  so  simple  and  perfect  a  remedy.  When 
it  is  desired  to  leave  the  interior  of  the  electrometer  as  much  light 
as  possible,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  clearly  seen  from  any  external 
position  with  as  little  embarrassment  as  possible,  a  cage  made  like  a 
bird's  cage,  with  an  extremely  fine  wire  on  a  mc^  firame^  inside  the 
glass  shade  used  to  protect  ue  instrument  from  currents  of  air,  &c.^ 
may  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  tinfoil  network  lining  of 
the  glass.  It  appears  therefore  that  a  properly  constrncted  electro- 
meter is  an  instrument  for  measuring,  by  means  of  tlie  motions  of  a 
moveable  conductor,  the  difference  of  potentials  of  two  conducting 
systems  insulated  from  one  another,  of  one  of  which  the  case  or  ca^ 
of  the  apparatus  forms  part.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passings  that  it 
is  sometimes  convenient  in  special  researches  to  insulate  the  case  or 
cage  of  the  apparatus,  and  allow  it  to  acquire  a  potential  differing 
from  that  of  the  earth,  and  that  then,  as  always,  the  subject  of 
measurement  is  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the  principal 
electrode  and  the  case  or  cage,  while  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
instrument  the  potential  of  the  latter  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
earth.  Hence  we  may  regard  the  electrometer  merely  as  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  differences  of  potential  between  two  conducting 
systems  mutually  insulated ;  and  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  per- 
racting  any  kind  of  electrometer  (more  or  less  sensitive  as  it  may  be, 
according  to  the  subjects  of  investigation  for  which  it  is  to  be  used)^ 
is,  that  accurate  evaluations  in  absolute  measure^  of  different  of 
potential,  may  be  immediately  derivable  from  its  indicatiovs. 

9.  Relation  between  electrostatic  force  ajid  variation  of  electric 
potential. — §  7,  otherwise  stated,  is  equivalent  to  this: — The  ave- 
rage component  electrostatic  force  in  the  straight  line  of  air  between 
two  pomts  in  the  neighbourhood  an  electrified  body  is  equal  to 
their  difference  of  potentials  divided  by  their  distance.  In  other 
words,  the  rate  of  variation  of  electric  potential  per  iniit  of  length  in 
any  direction,  \&  ei^oal  to  the  component  of  the  eiectroiitatic  force  in 
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that  direction.  Since  the  average  electrostatic  force  in  the  line  joining 
two  points  at  which  the  values  of  the  potential  are  equal,  is  nothing, 
the  direction  of  the  resultant  electrostatic  force  at  any  point  must  he 
perpendicular  to  the  eouipotential  surface  passing  through  that 
point ;  or  the  lines  of  roree  (which  are  f^eneially  corves)  cnt  the 
series  of  equipotential  surfaces  at  right  angles.  The  rate  of  varia- 
tion of  potential  per  unit  of  length  ^ong  a  line  of  force  is  therdbre 
equal  to  the  electrostatic  force  at  any  point. 

10.  Stratum  of  air  between  two  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  plane 
or  curved  metallic  surfaces  tnaintained  at  dij^erent potentials, — Let  a 
denote  the  distance  between  the  metallic  surfaces  on  each  side  of  the 
stratum  of  air  at  any  part,  and  V  the  difference  of  potentials.  It  is 
easily  shown  that  the  resultant  electrostatic  force  is  sensibly  constant 
through  the  whole  distance,  from  the  one  surface  to  the  otljer ;  and 
being  in  a  direction  sensibly  perpendicular  to  each^  it  must  (§  9} 

V 

be'eqnal  to  - .   Hence     4)  the  electric  density  on  each  of  the 

Y 

opposed  surfaces  is  equal  to  This  is  Green's  theory  of  the 
Lejden  phial. 

11.  Absolute  Electrometer. — As  a  particular  case  of  No.  10,  let 
the  discs  be  plane  and  parallel ;  and  let  (he  distance  between  them 
be  small  in  comimrisou  with  their  diameters,  or  with  the  distance  of 
any  part  of  either  from  any  conductor  differing  irom  it  in  potential. 
The  electric  densitr  will  be  nnifbnn  over  the  whole  of  each  of  the 

opposed  surfaces  and  equal  to       being  positive  on  one  and  nega- 

tive  on  the  other ;  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  surfiuse  of  each  the 
electrificatioa  will  be  comparatiTely  insensible.  Hence  the  force  of 

V* 

attraction  between  them  per  unit  of  area  (§§  5  and  6)  will  be 

if  A  denote  the  area  of  dther  of  the  opposed  surfaces  s  the  whole 

force  of  attraction  between  them  is  therefore  A5 — ■ .   Hence,  if  the 

observed  force  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  w  grains  a(t  Glai^w,  we 
have 

32*2  X  t»a«A  -t 

and  therefore 

^32-2  X  Sir  Xw 


Addition,  dated  April  13,  1860. 

Expetiments  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Tidile  L 

December  13,  have  oeen  repeated  by  the  same  two  experimenters, 
with  different  distances  from  *3  to  '6  of  an  inch  between  the  plates 
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of  the  absolate  electrometer,  and  results  have  been  obtained  con- 
firming tlie  general  character  of  those  shown  in  the  preceding  Tables. 

The  absolute  evaluations  derived  from  these  later  series,  must  be 
more  accurate  than  those  deduced  above  from  the  siugle  series  of 
Deoember  13>  wben  tbe  distance  between  ihe  platat  in  tbe  abiotiite 
dectrometer  was  only  '2  of  an  inch.  I  therefore  by  pemuMbn  add 
the  following  Table  of  absolute  determinations  t*— 


XiGIIglll  01  spaTK 

in  inches. 
9, 

Electrostatic  fmees  according  to 

a a4  1  f o 4  A#i  nx*At*nfvn  /\t          fi^ii  i  i  tt  n 
cSllinulirll       ClugC  Ul  Uclt;rillllia- 

tions  of  Februaiy  15,  23,  28,  aud 
X.. 

•0034 

5793 

•005 

5574 

•006 

5688 

'007') 

18C2 

•0111 

43r.i 

•OlGl 

3287 

•0222 

3125 

•023 

3029 

•0271 

3055 

'Oim 

2925 

•OllG 

2865 

2811 

These  results*  as  well  as  those  shown  in  the  preceding  Tables^ 
demonstrate  a  much  less  rapid  variation  with  distance,  of  the  electro- 
static force  preceding  a  spark,  at  the  greater  than  at  the  smaller 
distances.  It  seems  most  probable  that  at  still  greater  distances  the 
electroatatio  force  irill  be  round  to  be  tenaibhr  constant,  as  it  was 
certainly  expected  to  be  at  all  diitanoei.  The  limiting  yalue  to 
which  uie  results  shown  hi  the  last  Table  seem  to  point  mUBt  be 
something  not  much  less  than  'JSOO.  This  corresponds  to  a  pressure 
of  9(iOO  grains  weight  per  square  foot.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  of  14,798,000  grains  per 
square  foot,  is  electrically  relieved  by  the  subtraction  of  9600  on  two 
yery  slightly  convex  metal^  aurfaoes^  at  a  distance  of  ^th  of  an 
inch  or  more,  before  the  air  between  them  is  cracked  and  a  spark 
passes.  By  taking  into  account  the  result  of  my  preceding  com- 
munication to  the  Roval  Society,  we  may  also  conclude  that  a 
Daniell's  battery  of  5510  elements  can  produce  a  spark  between  two 
slightly  convex  metallic  surfaces  at  Jr^th  of  an  inch  asunder  in 
or&uuy  atmospheric  air. 
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ON  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  SIZE  OF  MEDALS  OF  DIFFERENT  METALS 
OBTAINED  BY  STAMPING,  AND  BY  CASTING  IN  THB  SAMS 
MOULD.     BY  U.  W.  DOVE. 

r>  AUDRIMONT  has  found  (Ann.  deChim.  et  de Phys.\o\.  Ix.  p.  78) 
that  wires  of  dilVerent  metals  drawn  through  the  same  press  are 
not  all  of  the  same  thickness ;  for  they  are  of  different  degrees  of 
elaiticity,  and  after  being  drawn  tlurough  the  preet  they  expand  to 
difiefent  amounts.  This  expansion  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  wi^ 
tlie  exception  of  gold  wire,  no  wire  can  be  drawn  thnMBgh  the  same 
aperture  through  which  it  has  been  pressed.  Silver  requires  the 
least  force,  but  the  expansion  caused  by  elasticity  continues  for 
several  weeks. 

It  appeared  probable  that  in  stamning  medals  something  similar 
would  prevail,  and  that  medals  of  different  metab  stamped  in  tite 
same  die  would  be  different  in  size.  This  is  most  readily  seen  in  those 

medals  in  which  the  impression  is  symmetrically  arran  j^ed  in  reference 
to  the  edge,  as  is  the  case  with  the  medals  of  the  French  Exhibition, 
in  which  the  coats  of  arms  encircle  the  French  eagle  in  the  middle. 
'  One  of  those  in  silver,  and  one  in  bronze  were  placed  in  the  stereo- 
scope, the  eagle  being  fixed  in  the  middle.  After  some  time  the 
stereoscopic  combined  medal  was  seen  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  escut- 
cheon, and  of  the  colour  of  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals.  Evidently 
the  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  nonius-like  shifting  of  the  individual  lines 
of  the  impression.  This  result,  which  I  have  described  (^Optische  Stu- 
dien,  p.  29),  I  have  also  obtained  with  large  gold  and  silver  medals 
which  were  kindly  entrusted  to  me  from  ute  Royal  Mint  in  Berlin, 
It  was  probable  that  medals  obtained  by  casting  would  show  the 
same  thing,  and  this  was  found  to  he  the  case  with  tin,  bismuth, 
and  lead.  The  casts  were  very  beautifully  executed  for  me  for  this 
purpose  by  Professor  Kiss.  Hicro's  crown  led  to  the  application  of 
specific  gravity  to  detect  an  adulteration ;  the  stereoscope  is  a  new 
means. — ^Poggendorff*8  Anmlen,  vol.  cz*  p,  498. 


ON  ATMOSPHERIC  BLECTEICITY.     BY  M.  VOLPICELII. 

Of  the  two  characters  which  distinguish  electricity,  its  tension 
and  its  nature,  the  first  depends  on  the  hygroraetric  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  second  is  independent  of  it.  The  author  de* 
scribes  ^  series  of  experiments  on  the  latter  point  made  on  days  which 
were  not  stormy. 

1st.  The  upjjcr  extremity  of  a  copper  rod,  well  insulated  and 
fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  Phys^ical  Museum  of  the  University  of  Rome, 
was  45"''d9  high  above  the  sea-lcvel.   If  the  upper  end  terminated 
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in  a  point  or  a  ball,  and  the  lower  end  in  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  it 
seldom  showed  the  existence  of  atmospheric  electricity.  .  But  when 
the  lower  end  was  connected  with  a  dry  pile  comisiimi^'electroecope, 
ngns  of  eleotridty  were  always  obtained,  sometimes  positive  and 
sometimes  negative ;  and  this  is  the  only  means  by  which,  with  a 
fixed  rod,  the  nature  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  may  (tlways  be 
obtained.  Before  commencing  the  experiment,  it  must  be  ascertained 
if  the  instrument  is  in  the  natural  state  ;  this  is  the  case  when,  after 
touching  l>oth  platet  and  then  separating  them,  the  gold-leaf,  remidns 
at  rest.  In  the  second  place,  the  electricity  must  be  collected  first 
bjr  the  upper,  and  tiien  by  the  lower  plate,  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
the  two  results  agree.  After  each  experiment  both  plates  of  the 
condenser  must  be  connected  with  tlie  ground,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  an  uninsulated  metallic  foil.  These  precautions  ar« 
essential  in  detecting  the  small  traces  of  electridty  usually  met  with 
in  the  atnioq)here. 

.  2nd.  The  nature  of  the  atmospheric  electricity-  sometimes  varies 

four  or  five  times  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  minutes. 

3rd,  The  electricity  is  the  same,  whether  the  rod  terminates  in  a 
point  or  in  a  ball ;  the  quantity  varies  little,  but  seems  less  with  a 
ball  than  a  point. 

4th.  When  a  flame,  or  an  incandescent  ball,  or  even  ignited 
charcoal  is  placed  on  the  point,  the  electricity  which  was  negative  is 
'  changed  into  positive.  If  the  atmospheric  electricity  is  positive, 
flame  and  incandescent  metals  simply  increase  the  intensity.  The 
hotter  the  flame,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  electricity.  The  effects 
of  a  spirit-lamp  exceed  those  of  an  oil-lamp.  Hence  flame  is  liable 
to  introduce  a  source  of  error,  when  used  in  making  observatioiis  on 
atmospheric  electricity. 

5th.  If,  in  some  very  rare  cases,  flame  does  not  change  the  nega- 
tive electricity  exhibited  by  the  point  into  positive  electricity,  it  not 
only  does  not  increase  the  tension,  but  seems  to  diminish  it,  and 
tilus  another  source  of  serious  perturbations  is  introduced  into  the 
obsemtions. 

V  6th«  In  a  room  and  by  the  methods  described*  the  author  has 
always  obtained  traces  of  positive  electricity  by  means  of  flame.— 
Comptea  Renius,  July  16,  X860. 


MAGNETIC  PHENOMENON.  '  * 

M.  Ruhmkorff  has  the  following  notice  in  the  Comptes  Rendus, 
vol.  1,  p.  IGG: — "  If  a  stay  (bride)  of  soft  iron  be  pressed  against 
one  of  the  poles  of  an  artificial  magnet,  the  soft  iron  is  observed 
to  become  hard,  it  is  more  diflicult  to  file.  If  the  stay  be  removed, 
it  loses  its  hardness  aqd  resumes  all  the  properties  of  soft  inn" 
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XLII.  On  a  new  Species  of  ^frreoscapic  Phaaomenon* 

By  F.  August*. 

[With  a  Plate.] 

THE  object  of  this  paper  is  to  communicate  an  experiment 
which  Menu  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  theory 

of  binocular  vision. 

Wheatstonc,  it  will  be  remembered f,  has  called  in  question 
the  doctiine  of  identical  retina-points,  on  certain  grounds  con- 
nected with  stereoscopic  vision.    A  body  of  suitable  dimensions, 
especially  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision,  will,  he  says,  appear 
aimply  solid^  though  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  the  corre> 
spending  points  of  the  images  received  by  the  two  eyes  can  fall 
on  the  conesponding  points  of  the  retinae.   This  objection^  how- 
ever, has  not  prevailed  on  physiologists  to  abandon  the  doctrine 
of  correspondmg  retina-points,  since  that  doctrine  is  confirmed 
by  many  other  considerations.    Briicke,  indeed,  has  advanced  j; 
an  explanation  of  stereoscopic  vision  which  has  hitherto  been 
generally  regarded  as  sufficient,  and  which  at  first  sight  appears 
to  afford  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.    According  to  Briicke,  the 
eyes  during  vision  are  never  at  rest,  but  are  constantly  making 
small  movements,  by  means  of  which  the  images  of  continually 
diflfcrent  points  of  the  body  regarded  fall  successively  in  the  two 
eyes  on  corresponding  points  of  the  retinae ;  and  thus  single 
vision  arises,  since  the  images  of  points  which  fall  on  parts  of  uie 
eyes  that  do  not  correspond  escape  consciousness,  becanse  in 
general  the  recognition  of  double  impressions  is  resisted.  The 
impressions,  however,  perceived  by  ooResponding  retina^points 

*  Translated  from  Poggendorff's  Annalm  for  1860,  by  V,  Guthrie,  Esq. 
t  Phil.  Trans.  1838,  vol.  it  p.  371.  Fogg.  Aan,  SoppL  vd.  i.  p.  1. 

X  Mullet's  Archiv,  1841. 

Phil.  Moff,  S.  4.  Vol.  20.  No.  134.  Nov.  186a  Z 
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survive  the  period  of  the  eyes'  vibration  (if  the  expression  may 
be  allowed) ;  and  thus  we  have  the  durable  representation  of  the 
entire  body,  whose  dimensions  we  estimate  by  the  difference  of 
the  convergence  of  corresponding  rays.  To  this  theory  Dove 
has  objected  that  the  two  images  of  a  stereoscope  may  be  seen 
united  so  as  to  give  the  impieaaifm  of  solidity  by  the  almost  in- 
stantaneous iUnmination  of  thd  eleetrut  8|Nirk:  thlsj  however^ 
may  be  explained  on  the  giomids  of  an  incredibly  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  eye,  however  improbable  that  may  be.  Briicke's 
theory  has  therdfore  oontiiliied  to  ho  generally  received  without 
any  essential  modification,  even  on  account  of  Meissner's*  pro- 
found research  conrcrninir  the  horopter  and  the  position  of  the 
correspondiug  reUna-pointo^  or  of  the  fiontroversy  connected 
therewith. 

2.  The  experiment  above-mentioned  is  as  follows : — A  thin 
cylinder  of  metal,  as  straight  and  smoothly  polished  as  possible, 
is  so  united  with  a  fixed  axis  that  its  own  geometrical  axis  cuts  the 
other  at  right  angles.  The  experiment  may  be  performed  witb 
sufficient  acenracy  with  two  needles  fixed  in  a  cork  at  ri^ht  angles 
to  each  other.  The  one  needle  forms  the  rotating  cylinder^  the 
other  the  axis  of  rotation.  If  the  cylinder  be  placed  at  rest  in 
the  sunlight  and  regarded  on  either  side  with  one  eye,  then^  pro- 
vided its  length  be  sufficient,  the  reflexion  of  the  sun,  or  rather 
a  bright  spot  (which  we  shall  call  the  point  of  reflexion),  will  be 
observed  somewhere  in  its  length.  If  now  the  first  eye  be  shut 
and  the  cylinder  be  regarded  with  the  other,  the  point  of  reflexion 
will  be  perceived  in  another  position.  On  opening  both  eyes, 
two  points  will  be  seen  at  the  same  time  in  different  places;  and 
if  lines  be  imagined  dmwn  f^om  eadi  of  tHese  points  to  the  oone- 
sponding  eye  (whieh  lines  may  be  called  the  reflected  ttyn  *'  cane- 
sponding  to  eye**),  it  is  obvious  that  these  lines  do  not  lie 
in  the  same  plane  except  when  the  cylinder  itself  lies  in  the  same 
plane]  with  the  line  joining  the  optic  centres  of  both  eyes,  which 
we  shall  call  as  usual  the  "  ground-line.''  If  the  cylinder ,  be 
rotated,  each  of  the  points  of  reflexion  will  obviously  change  its 
place  on  the  cylinder,  and  will  therefore  describe  a  curve  in  the 
plane  of  rotation ;  and  this  curve,  if  the  rotation  be  sufficiently 
rapid,  will  appear  continuously  illuminated.  A  somewhat  dif- 
ferent curve  will  of  course  appear  when  the  apparatus  is  regarded 
with  the  other  eye.  If,  however,  the  apparatus  be  regarded  with 
both  eyes,  instead  of  two  curves  in  the  plane  of  lotatmn  as  might 
be  expected,  a  single  curve  of  douMe  curvature  is  generally  per- 
ceived, not  confined  to  the  plane  of  rotation,  but  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  the  conioftl  surfaces  described  by  the  two  reflected 
rays  during  rotation. 

*  BeitrSge  zw  PhifiMojfie  det  Sthorgau,  LAgag,  1864« 
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8«  Before  tlie  ftirdier  ooiiBideniticm  of  this  experiment  a&d  itft 
conseqaencea.  the  following  short  analytical  introduction  may  be 
perndtted.  »  J  3 

Let  the  axis  of  rotation  be  the  axis  of  z,  the  plane  in  which 
the  cylinder  rotates  be  the  plane  wy.  Let  the  eye  A  be  at  the 
distance  r  from  the  origin  0;  the  line  OA  making  the  angles 
a,  /3,  7  with  the  axes  of  a;,  ij,  and  r  respectively-  And  let  the 
angles  made  by  the  parallel  Ineideiit  rays  with  the  same  axes  be 
called  a,,/9i, and 7,.  The  axes  ol  u;  and  ?j  may,  however,  be  so  taken 
that  the  axis  of  y  is  in  the  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  s  and 
the  ray  of  light  incident  on  0,  so  that  «j  =  90°,  /Si=90°— 7.. 
Let  the  angle  fbnned  at  any  moment  by  the  cylinder  (vhiw 
mnst  be  regarded  as  infinitely  thin)  with  the  axis  of  «  be  called 
0.  We  have  now.  to  inquire  what  is  the  distance  of  the  point 
of  reflexion  B  from  the  origin  0.  Let  the  distance  in  question 
be  called  p.  In  the  first  place^  the  angle  EOA  is  easily  deter-* 
mined  as  follows : 

cos  BOAb  cos  ^  COB  «t + sin  ^  cos  iS* 

The  angle  ARO  made  by  the  reflected  ray  with  the  cylinder 

must^  from  the  property  of  the  cylindrical  surface^  be  equal  to 
that  made  by  the  incident  ray,  whence 

cos  ARO  =  sin  7,  sin 

In  the  triangle  AOK  wc  know,  therefore,  the  angles  BOA  and 
AEO>  and  the  side  AO=r.  A\  hence  we  get 


rsin(AR04-A0R) 

^^=^= — riir(ABO) — ' 


which,  on  substituting  the  values  of  ABO  and  AOB,  becomes 
^ = r  ^cos  </>  cos  «  +  sin  ^  cos sin  7|  sin  ^ 

/l  —  (cos ^  cos  aH-  sin  ^cos/3)'"l 
V  l--sin^7i8in^<^  J 

a  curve  of  the  sixth  order^  closed^  unless  y^ss^QP,  and  passbg 
through  the  origin. 

When  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 
yi=0,  and  the  part  of  the  abn\  c  expression  containing  the  square 
root  disappears.  The  equation  being  then  refenred  to  rectan« 
gular  coordinates,  becomes 

(a?-gcosa^  +(y-^cos^^  =^Bin*7, 

that  is  to  say,  the  equation  of  u  eircle  having  the  projection  of 
OA  for  a  ^ameter,  and  being  the  intersection  of  ue  plane  «y 

Z2 
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and  the  sphere  of  which  OA  is  the  diameter.  (Tliis  result 
should  be  observed,  since  it  can  easily  be  deduced  that  the  re- 
flected ray  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  cylinder,  according  to 

the  well-known  property  of  the  sphere.) 

The  equation  to  the  conical  surface  having  this  circle  as  a 
base,  and  the  point  A  as  an  apex,  may  be  easily  shown  to  be  as 
follows : 

(a?* + cos-  7 — r.r  cos  a  cos  ^ — zrj  cos  )S  cos  y + zr  sin^  7  cos  y 
— riP  cos^  7  cos  « — ry  coa^  7  cos^  ^ = 0. 

If,  now,  the  eyes  be  placed  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the 
plane  yz,  so  that  both  tlie  lines  drawn  from  the  origin  to  the 
eyes  make  the  angle  ^  with  tlie  axis  of  y,  and  7  with  the  axis 
of  and  a  and  180°— a  respectively  with  the  axis  of  x,  then  the 
equation  of  the  corresponding  conical  suiface  for  the  other  eye 
will  be 

(a?*+ jr^)  cos*  y-{-zx  cos  a  co^ /3~zy  cos  /3  cos  7 +*;r  sin^  7  cos  7 
4- ra:  cos*  7  cos  a — ry  cos*  y  cos  ^ = 0. 
The  subtraction  of  the  two  equations  gives 

2gx  cos  ft  cos  7+^«  cos*  7  cos  ft=0, 

jor 

2  cos  ft  cos    (xr—r  COS  7)  s=  0. 

The  conical  sur&oes  corresponding  to  the  two  eyes  cut  each 
other,  therefore,  in  two  planes,  (1)  a?=0,  and  (2)  £r=^rco87. 

The  curve  in  the  first  plane  is  an  ellipse,  hyperbola,  or  para- 
bola.   (The  case  in  which  it  becomes  a  circle  cannot  arise.) 

The  curve  in  the  second  plane, r=  —  r  cos  7,  is  a  circle,  of  which 
the  equation  referred  to  rectangular  coordinates  is 

a5*-fy®sr2  8in*7. 

The  partieular  ease  above  oonndered  may.  be  very  easily  exhi- 
bited experimentally;  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  apparatus  is 
placed  parallel  to  the  incident  rays,  the  eyes  are  put  in  such  a 

position  that  they  are  both  equally  distant  from  0  the  origin  and 
Oz  the  axis  of  rotation.  (Since  yj = 0,  the  axis  of  y  may  be  taken 
anywhere  in  the  axis  of  rotation  without  a£fecting  the  formulae.) 
In  this  position  of  the  eyes  a  stereoscopic  image  of  a  circle  will 
be  observed  as  far  behind  the  plane  of  rotation  as  the  eyes  are 
before  it,  or  conversely,  as  far  before  it  as  the  eyes  are  behind, 
having  its  middle  point  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  a  radius  equal 
to  the  distance  of  either  eye  from  the  axis.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  it  is  the  second  only  of  the  two  curves  mentioned  above  that 
presents  itself.  Why  this  is  the  case  shall  be  explained  hereafter ; 
our  immediate  purpose  was  only  to  verify  our  calculations  by 
comparison  with  a  simple  experiment. 
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4.  With  reference  to  the  experiment  itself,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  stereosoopic  curve  displays  itself  with  particular 
distinctness  in  comparison  with  the  single  images  when  the 
plane  of  rotation  is  parallel  to  the  incident  rays  and  consequently 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  perpendicular,  and  when  the  apparatus  is 
reerarded  from  behind  and  on  one  sid(!.  The  single  curve  is, 
however,  still  more  clearlv  discernible  when  there  are  two  differ- 
ent  sources  of  light ;  these  give  rise  to  distinct  curves,  from  the 
comparison  of  which  the  stereoscopic  cfifect  is  increased. 

,  It  hardly  needs  to  be  obsenred  that,  instead  of  the  parallel 
rays  of  the  sun,  any  other  source  of  light  with  diverging;  raya 
may  be  employed,  and  that  the  above  calculations,  when  the 
source  of  light  is  not  too  near,  are  still  sufHciently  accurate. 
Moreover  the  equation  of  tlie  curve  described  by  the  point  of 
reflexion  when  the  light  proceeds  from  a  point  L  at  the  distance 
Tj  from  0,  and  OL  makes  with  the  axes  of  x,  y,  and  z  the 
angles  y„  may  easily  be  shown  to  be  as  follows : 

 Tj  sin  LOR  ^   rsinAOR 

v^;r«+p8^.      COS  LOR  ~  Vi^+p^Hh^^AOR' 

where  for  LOli  and  AOK  the  values  found  above  must  be  sub- 
atitoted. 

5.  Though  it  is  stated  above  that  the  two  imi^s  generally 
unite  into  one,  it  should  be  observed  that  this  property  depends 
on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  bnng  them  into  super- 
position. Images  which  in  size  or  form  are  too  different  cannot 
be  stereoBOOpically  united.  As,  according  to  the  formula,  p  is 
directly  proportional  to  r  (the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  origin), 
stereoscopic  images  will  be  more  easily  perceived  in  proportion 
as  the  distances  of  the  two  eyes  from  the  origin  are  equal ;  but 
even  when  these  distances  are  the  same,  the  anirh.'s  may  be  so 
different  that  the  images  cannot,  or  can  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty, be  superimposed. 

6.  The  oonduaion  that  may  be  drawn  with  certainty  from  the 
experiment  ia  as  follows.  Since  two  points  of  the  separate  curves 
which  unite  to  form  one  point  of  the  sterosoopic  image  are  not 
seen  at  the  same  moment  with  both  eyes,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
eyes  to  be  so  accommodated  that  corresponding  points  throw 
their  images  on  corresponding  points  of  the  retinae  of  the  two 
eyes.  That  the  eyes  arrange  themselves  by  anticipation  is  not 
credible  ;  and  even  if  they  did,  for  every  revolution  of  the  cylinder 
only  one  point  would  appear  single,  the  rest  double. 

It  is  moreover  impossible  that  the  two  curves  that  exist  in  the 
two  eyes  can  be  compared  as  wholes,  and  received  point  by  point 
on  corresponding  retina-points ;  for  since  the  images  are  only 
virtual^  that  is,  only  produced  by  the  endurance  of  the  impres- 
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sion  in  the  eye,  the  iniAge  in  an  eye  in  motioii  must  appear 
different  firom  that  in  an  eye  at  rest,  wliile  on  the  other  hand 
the  image  of  a  real  object  must  be  the  same  in  an  eye  in  rapid 
motion  as  in  one  at  rest.  As  now  the  virtual  image  of  the 
point  of  reflexion  moving  along  the  curve  is  precisely  identical 
as  to  form  with  the  curve  itself,  it  is  impossible  that  the  eye 
can  make  any  sensible  movements.  Or  to  express  the  same 
thing  in  other  words^no  movement  of  the  eyes  would  bring  two 
virtual  images  on  to  coneaponding  letina^points^'whidi  do  not 
abeady  lie  on  sudh  partly  imce  their  imagea  are  neceeaaxily  con- 
fined to  thoae  pointa  of  ihe  retina  on  which  they  are  excited. 
The  experiment  thertforc  compels  us  to  regard  Briicke's  theory 
of  binocular  vision  as  untenable,  especially  since  it  has  already 
been  rendered  doubtful  by  Dove's  objection, 

7.  It  may  be  asked  how  the  experiment  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  well-supported  doctrine  of  identical  retina-points. 
With  reference  to  this  point  the  observations  made  in  paragraph 
5  may  be  of  some  assistance.  If  the  curves  are  too  dissimilar 
they  afford  no  stereoscopic  image ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  images 
fall  on  parts  of  the  retinae  too  remote,  our  imagination  is  unable 
to  unite  them.  This  is  predsely  the  same  case  aa  when  wc 
regard  an  object  whose  dnnensions  are  too  great  in  proportion 
to  its  diatance  firom  the  eyes ;  in  that  case  only  a  small  part  of  it 
is  seen  stereoscopically,  all  the  rest  appears  double.  The  identical 
retina-points  woold  thus,  practically,  in  regard  to  solid  visi(m^ 
only  have  the  negative  signification  that  two  particular  impres- 
sions can  be  united  into  one  when  that  in  the  one  eye  is  not  too 
far  removed  from  the  place  that  corresponds  to  the  position  of 
the  impression  in  the  other  eye.  If  this  condition  be  fulfilled, 
the  solid  image  appears  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  rays,  which 
may  be  considerea  as  drawn  through  the  middle  point  of  each  eye 
and  the  points  of  tihe  retinss  afiRscted;  if  tiiese  do  not  eat  (if  th^ 
are  not  in  the  same  plane),  it  is  impossible,  as  ia  wdl. known,  to 
perceive  a  single  image.  There  are  tiierefore  two  conditiona 
necessary  for  the  foraiation  of  a  single  solid  image. 

The  limits  within  which  the  point  of  the  retina  impressed  may 
vary  from  the  true  corresponding  point  is  probably  partly 
dependent  on  the  will,  but  may  be  extended  or  reduced  by 
practice.  This  at  least  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  those  accustomed  to  the  clear  observation  of  a  point  see 
more  easily  all  surronnding  objects  double,  while  those  who 
accustom  themselves  to  stereoscopic  vision  can  unite  very  remote 
images  into  one.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  ' 
experimental  determination  d  time  rdatiaiu  would  arise  finmi 
subjective  difierencea. 

fUm  far  thia  view  is  admissible  oiben  must  decide.  It  ia 
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snbitaiitian J  enuiiteiit  witli  in  obsemtioii  made  by  Wlieatitone 

on  the  horopter^  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  memoir  above* 
mentioned,  and  also  with  the  views  expreaied  by  Jdiumet  ' 

Miiller  and  Meissner  on  stereosoopic  vision. 

8.  Wc  can  now  explain  why,  in  the  experiment  mentioned 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  third  paragraph,  we  saw  only  the 
circle  and  not  the  conic  section  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
ground  line,  and  passing  through  the  axis  of  si  {x=0).  Imagine 
(PL  IV.  fig.  6)  that  with  the  eye  A  we  only  saw  the  rays  a  . 
and  a  }  with  the  eye  B  the  rays  b  and  ^  (so  that  the  points  in 
order  are  ab,  aff)-,  then,  on  looking;  w^  both  eyes,  should 
we  perceive  stereoBOopically  the  pomta  ah  and  ft/S,  or  the 
pinnta  afi  and  baf  It  is  elear  that  if  the  point  ba  were 
seen,  the  rays  a  and  would  impinge  on  very  different  points 
of  the  retina  (according  to  either  Meissnar'sor  Beeklinghausen's 
theory),  so  that  they  would  not  be  stereoseopieaUy  united, — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  if  there  actually  were  points  at  <7  /3  and 
b  a,  they  could  not  be  seen  stcreoscopically  at  the  same  time. 
If,  however,  the  point  a  h  bo  observed,  the  rays  a  and  fall 
on  parts  of  the  retina  nearly  correspondiiiii-,  and  their  impressions 
can  therefore  be  easily  united.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  two 
latter  points  are  seen  and  not  the  former.  It  will  also  be  easily 
nnderstood  that  it  is  precisely  fm  the  same  reason  that^  in  the 
above  experiment,  the  circle  was  perceived  and  not  the  curve  in 
the  plane  yz,  because,  when  one  point  of  the  eirde  is  seen 
StereoseopieaUy,  the  images  of  the  other  corresponding  points 
are  much  nearer  the  identical  retina-points  in  the  two  eyes  than 
is  the  case  when  one  point  in  the  curve  in  r  is  so  observed ;  so 
that  if  the  curve  in  y  z  actually  existed,  it  could  not  for  this  very 
reason  be  seen  stereoseopieaUy,  but  would  always  present  a 
double  image. 

The  foregoing  observations  will  perhaps  be  rendered  clearer 
by  the  particular  case  represented  in  tig.  7.  Here  the  incident 
raya  are  supposed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  which  biaeeta 
the  ground-line  AB  at  right  angles,  the  plane  of  rotation 
being  the  plane  xy.  The  eye  A  sees  the  ebde  EGO  (drawn  in 
perspective  in  the  figure),  the  eye  B  the  circle  L  H  0.  These 
eireles  meet  in  0,  and  have  a  common  tangent.  The  two  cones 
generated  by  the  reflected  rays  intersect,  and  are^  from  their 
position,  symmetrical,  the  lines  A  E  and  B  E'  being  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  yz.  The  intrrsections  of  the  two  cones  arc  (1)  the 
parabola  0  K  N  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  A  B,  and  (.2)  the 
circle  CDC  in  the  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  rotation  \xy). 
If,  now,  the  point  O,  for  instance,  in  the  parabola  be  seen  stereo- 
seopieaUy, in  order  to  observe  the  point  K,  the  rays  A  G  and 
B  L  must  be  united,  which  obviously  fall  on  very  different  points 
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ij£  tbe  retine  (since  the  image  on  tlie  retina  almost  oorreipoiicls 

^th  the  object,  though  of  less  dimensions^  and  in  an  inverted 
position*).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  point  in  the  circle  be  seen 
stereoscopically^  the  rays  A  G  and  B  which  cut  each  other  in  J), 
fall  on  parts  of  the  retinse  almost  corresponding,  since  in  this 
particular  case,  indeed^  the  arcs  E  G  and  0  H  arc  absolutely 
equal ;  and  therefore  the  images  on  the  retinae  will  almost  entirely 
coincide.  In  complicated  cases  the  geometrical  coincidence  is 
not  so  approximately  exact,  but  in  any  case  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  rays  that  unite  in  a  point  in  the  circle  fall  on  points  of 
the  retinae  of  the  two  eyes  far  more  nearly  correspondent  than 
those  belonging  to  a  point  in  the  carve  at  ri^t  angles  to  the 
circles.  And  i^  in  any  position  of  the  apparatus  and  the  eyes, 
the  sections  are  no  longer  a  circle  and  opnic  section,  a  similar 
observaticm  will  always  enable  ns  to  determine  which  of  the 
intersections  of  the  two  cones  we  shall  see  stereoscopically  t*  * 

*  The  above  observations  appear  to  contradict  thf  views  advanced  by 
Mr*  W.  B.  Rogers  (AuMnean  Jounia]*  vols.  zz.  and  nd.  1856  and  1856), 
in  a  memoir  which  onfy  came  to  my  knowledge  after  I  had  written  the 

above  paper.  In  this  memoir  there  is  a  very  complete  investifratioti  of  tlie 
appearance  presented  by  very  dissimilar  dravviags  when  united  by  means 
of  a  simple  stereoscope  of  suitable  cmutraction.  In  mentioniiig  diflerent 
stereoscopic  drswiims,  it  is  stated  (voL  xxi.  p.  1 76)  that  two  equal  circular 
arcs  which  are  convex  )  (  or  concave  (  )  to  each  other,  unite  themselves 
stereoscopically  into  a  hyperbolic  arc.  This,  therefore,  is  analogous  to  our 
seeing  a  parabola  (cUipse  orhyporbola)  in  the  experiment  desenbed  in  this 
paper.  ^  This  is  in  general  cciErect,  if  only  the  arcs  are  not  too  great  in 
proportion  to  the  visual  angle,  since,  when  the  arcs  are  considerably  curved, 
the  experiment  requires  eyes  much  practised  in  the  use  of  the  stereoscope, 
and  even  then  it  is  effected  with  difficulty.  Two  complete  drdes,  more- 
over, appesr»  as  far  as  these  cx]>criments  extend,  never  to  be  seen  united 
in  this  way;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  mind  has  the  choice  to  conceive 
the  impressions  united  in  ditferent  ways,  it  prefers  that  arrangement  u  liich 
unites  ttereoscqiieilly  liie  impreMims  on  the  points  of  the  retiiue  which 
most  nearly  correspond.  If,  therefore,  on  account  of  this  fact,  the  remarks 
made  in  this  essay  are  deprived  of  complete  generality,  the  same  circum- 
stance seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  confirm  the  general  principle,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  unite  stereoscopically  two  images  that  belong  to  veiy  diffisrait 
points  of  therettne;  especially  since  the  above-mentioned  experiment  of 
Mr.  Rogers's  seems  to  re<|uire  a  greater  exertion  than  most  other  stereo- 
scopic experiments. 

That,  moreover,  only  one  atereoaoopie  image  ought  in  general  to  be  anti- 
cipated from  more  complex  drawings  (if  the  left-hand  drawing  were  not 
sometimes  observed  with  the  right  eye,  and  conversely)  hardly  needs  to  be 
mentioned,  since  it  obviously  must  be  so. 

t  Fig.  7  shows  that  the  rays  seen  at  the  same  time  are  neeesssiily  in 
different  planes.  While,  for  instance,  the  eye  B  sees  the  point  H,  tiiat  is 
to  say,  while  the  cylinder  passes  through  the  position  OH,  the  eye  A  sees 
the  point  H',  which  also  hes  in  the  line  Oil,  audit  is  clear  that  AH.'  and 
BH  are  not  in  the  ssme  plane. 
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XLIII.  On  a  Problem  of  Double  Partitions* 
Bij  A.  Caylby,  Esq,* 

IF  a  +  Z^  +  c+..=m,  a  +  /9  +  7+..=ft  (the  quantities  being 
all  positive  integer  numbers,  not  excluding  zero),  then 
(a,  a)  +  [b,  f^)  +  (c,  7)  +  . .  is  considered  as  a  partition  of  {m,  fi). 
And  the  partible  quantity  (wi,  fi)  and  parts  (a,  a),  {b,  /3),  &c. 
being  each  of  them  composed  of  two  demeatB,  tiieh  partition  is 
said  to  belong  to  the  theory  of  Double  ParHtionB,  The  snbjeet 
(bo  far  as  I  am  aware)  has  hardly  been  considered  except  by 
Professor  Sylvester,  and  it  is  neatly  to  be  regretted  that  only  an 
outline  of  his  valuable  reaearcDes  has  been  pubhshed :  the  pre- 
sent paper  contains  the  demonstration  of  a  theorem,  due  to  him, 
by  which  (subject  to  certain  restrictions)  the  question  of  Double 
Partitions  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  ordinary  theory  of  Single 
Partitions. 

Let  the  question  be  proposed,  "  In  how  many  ways  can  (w,  ^) 
be  made  up  of  the  given  parts  (a,  a),  (b,  ^),  (c,  7),  &c/'  under 
the  following  conditions  (which  are,  it  will  be  seen,  necessary  in 
the  demonstration  of  the  theorem  constituting  the  solution)^  vis. 

-)  4>         ^  unequal  fractions^  each  in  its  least  terms^ 

and 

fit,  A  7,  &c.  each  less  than 
The  number  of  partitions  is 

=  coeff.  (€^r  '^^  (1      y»)  (1  -  a:*  j^)  (1  -a«yy) .  / 

the  fraction  being  developed  in  ascending  powers  of  ^,  y. 

Considering  the  fraction  as  a  function  of  y,  it  may  be  expressed 
as  a  sum  of  partial  fractions  in  the  form 

\{x,y)      B(.z-,  y)      C(.r,  y)' 

where 

A(r,  y)  is  rational  in     rational  and  integral  of  degree  a^l'my^ 

y) 

»        »        «        7-1  $$ 

&c. 

To  find  A(^,  y)  we  hm,  when  y^x 

*  Commmiicsted  by  the  Author. 
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or  what  is  the  same  tliiiig,  we  liave 

1 


(1 -a?*- 

This  in  fact  detmrmines  A(a:,  y)  ;  for  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
eqiiation  may  be  reduced  to  the  form 

(l««*-<*)(l_a5«-«y)...  f 

where  Aq,  Aj  . . .  A^^j  are  rational  functions  of  x  :  to  do  this,  it 
is  only  necessary  (taking  o)  an  imaginary  a-th  root  of  unity)  to 
multiply  the  numerator  and  denominator  by 

n(i-«w*~?)n(i-«ai^"?) . . . , 

where  XI  denotes  the  product  of  the  factors  corresponding  to  the 
values  of  o  j  the  denominatcqr  is  thus  oonyerted  into 

(1  -»"^*'-?)) . . . , 

w  hich  is  of  the  form  in  question ;  and  the  numerator  becomes 

•    .  _« 
a  rational  funetioii  of  w  and  x~»,  mtegral  as  regards  x  »,  and 

therefore  at  once  e]^ressible  in  the  form  in  question.   And  the 

equation^  viz. 

a  (a-l)a 

Ate  j--"v  Ae+A,ar"S..+A,,,fl,-  a 

— •  —- 
remains  true  if  instead  of  x~»  we  write  mar  « ;  in  £iet,  instead 

n 

of  writing  in  the  first  instance  y=a?  «,  it  would  have  been  allow- 

a 

able  to  write  y=mx  <o  being  any  a-th  root«  real  or  imaginary^ 
of  unity.  Hence  recollecting  that  A(a?» « )  is  a  rational  and  inte- 
gral function  of  the  degree  «— 1  in  y,  the  equation 

A^«*  y)^  (l-a^-P)(l-a«'-y) . . . ' 

whieh  is  true  for  the  a  values  moT*  of     must  be  true  identi- 
cally; or  this  equation  gives  the  value  of  A(x,  y).    And  the 
values  of  B{x,  y),  C{x,  y),      are  of  course  of  the  like  form. 
Now  oonsidor  the  term 

A(ar,  y) 

where  A(a7^    is  a  ntimi  and  iiOb^gnl  foaction  of  the  degree 
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u  —  l  in  7j,  and  -  is  by  hypothesis  a  fraction  in  its  least  terms. 

The  ooefficieiit  tlierein  ofa^^  (the  iractioii  bebg  developed  in 
ascending  powen  of  w,  y)  is 

=  coeff.ar'»2rm^^^ 

(the  fraction  being  developed  in  ascending  powers  of  x,  ?/).  In 
iiBct  the  two  fractions  only  differ  by  a  wholly  irrtUimal  frmctioa 

of  as  is  at  once  obvious  by  developing  ^  ^  in  ascending 
powen  of      We  hsve,  separating  the  intend  part» 

a 

Afe  y)    rr,  A(ar,  ar"«) 

where  U  is  a  rational  and  integral  function  of  the  degree  «— 2 
in  y.  But  a  being  by  hypothesis  ^fM-{-2,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  a  —  3  <  ^,  U  does  not  contain  any  term  of  the  form  a^y*^^ 


and  therefore 


coeff.««srin^^'''^^ 


8=      do.  in 


I— a«y 

A(ar,  X  «) 


1— 

And  this  last  19 

fiff 

=  ooeff. in     ii(x,  tT'^), 

=B  eoeff.^  <  in  A(4;y«'~«)f 
=  ooeff.  in  A(a?«,  a?-'*). 

And  from  the  forcing  equation 

X  . 


(1— a?  " «)  (1— a?  «).. 
this  is 


(1 -a?"— y).,  • 
The  last-menUoued  expression  is  thus  th&  value  pf 

coeff.a?-2/^in.^^^i^5 
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and  lienoe,  Theorem^ 

SB  coeff.  j7«"»-'^  in  ^ 
+  coeff.  a^-^  in 

+  coeff.  «v»-«i!k  in 

+  &c., 

tlie  fraction  of  the  left-hand  side  bein^  expanded  in  ascending; 
powers  of  x,  y,  and  those  on  the  riirht-hand  side  being  expanded 
in  ascending  powers  of  x,  and  the  data  satisfying  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions.  The  number  of  partitions  of  (m,  fi)  is 
thus  found  to  be  equal  to  the  expression  un  the  right-hand  side. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  on  the  right-hand  side^  when  any  of  the 
indioea  am^ufL,  ffm-'bfi^ . .  is  n^tive^  the  corresponding  co- 
efficient vanishes ;  and  that  when  the  index  of  the  power  of  or  in 
any  factor  of  a  denominator  is  negative,  e.^.  if  ab. — afisz-^p^ 
then  (in  order  to  devebpe  in  ascending  powera  of «)  we  mnst  in  the 

,        *       1              1               arP              X         ,  , 
place  of  -z  zr-zk  =  -\  '^t®  ~ir   -i  >  =  —   ;>  and  de- 

velope  in  the  form  —  (a*'  -f  «^       +...)•   '^^^^  right-hand  side 

is  thus  seen  to  be  the  sum  of  a  series  of  positive  or  negative 
numbers,  each  of  which  taken  positively  denotes  the  numb(?r  of 
the  single  partitions  of  a  given  j)artiblc  number  into  given  parts. 
If,  using  a  term  of  Professor  bylvester^s^  we  say  that 

(where  m,  a,b,  c. .  are  positive  or  negative  integers,  and  the 
Action  is  devdoped  in  ascending  powers  of  x)  is 

=  Bennmerant  of  tn  in  respect  to  the  elements  {a,  b,  c,. ..),  say 
=  Dennm^  {m;  a,b,e..). 

Then  when  tn,  a,b,e.,  are  positive,  bnt  not  otherwise,  Benn- 
merant (m;  a,b,c..)  denotes  the  number  of  ways  in  which  m 
can  be  made  up  of  the  parts  a,  c . . .  And  the  foregoing  result 
shows  that  the  number  of  ways  in  which  (m,  fj)  can  be  made  up 
of  the  parts  {a,  a),  (b,      (c,  7},  &c.  is  eqnd  to  the  sum 

Dennm*  (Am— a/t ;  ab'^ap,  oc— ay, . . ) 
+  Benum*  (fim^bfk ;  fia-^ba,  0e^bf, . . ) 
+  Dennm^  (7m— e/»;  7a— es,  76— 
+  &c. 
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But,  as  appears  from  what  precedes,  a  denumeraiit  may  be  equal 
to  zero,  or  may  denote  a  number  of  partitions  taken  negatively; 
and  it  is  not  allowable,  in  the  place,  e.g.,  of  the  first  denumerant, 
to  write  simpliciter,  number  of  partitions  of  am  —  a/j.  in  respect  of 
ab—afif  ac—ay,  &c.  The  notion  of  a  Denumerant  is,  in  fact,  an 
important  generalization  of  the  notion  of  a  number  of  partitionB. 

2  Stone  Buildings,  W.C., 
October  4, 1860. 


XLTV.  On  a  System  of  Algt^rrme  Equations, 
By  A.  Catust^  Esq.* 

rjlHE  determination  of  a,  b,  c  from  the  system  of  equations 

in  the  case  where  X,  fi,  v  have  the  values  16, 17,  and  18  res])oct- 
ively,  is  the  problem  known  as  Colonel  Titus's  Arithmetical 
Problem.  See  Maseres'  '  Tracts  on  the  Resolution  of  affected 
Algebraic  Equattona/  Lond.  1800.   If  for  shortness  we  put 

then  the  third  equation  gives         itnd  snbstitnting  this  value 

of  6  in  the  two  other  equations,  we  have 

a 

or  what  is  the  same  thing, 

\fl  +ac=0. 
cfl^— /Lta*4-<r*=0, 
And  from  these  equations,  eliminating  a,  we  have 

where  <r=v—c^.  The  equation  in  is  thus  of  the  fourth  order; 
aud  in  like  manner,  if  instead  of  c'^  we  take  a  as  the  unknown 
quantity,  and  substitute  therefore  for  its  value  k— o-,  the  equa* 
tion  in  a  will  be  also  of  the  fourth  order.  And  effecting  the 

•  Commimiffated  bgr  the  Author. 
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reduction,  this  equation  is 

+  X«)=0. 

It  may  be  ramarked  that  if  o-aeOi  then  amb  vaniiheB ;  and 
therefore^  from  the  original  equations^  vX—fifissQ,  or  vfA—X^xQ, 
which  agrees  with  the  result  afforded  by  the  foregoing  equaticiL 
in  <r.  Again,  if  a-=v,  then  c=0;  and  therefore,  from  the  ori- 
ginal equation  s,  — \/a = 0.  The  left-hand  side  of  the  equation 
in  <r,  writing  tlicrcin  <r=v,  should  therefore  contain  the  factolr 
1^— V;  its  value  in  fact  ia  j^— 2V»^+^V*  or  (f*— 

If  in  the  original  equations  we  write  as  6  =  |,  the  equa- 
tions become 

+  czx — fjus^ = 0, 

which  are  three  homogeneous  equations  of  the  second  order; 
from  whichj  if  the  variables  y,  z  are  eliminated,  we  have  the 
required  equation  in  c.  And  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  difficult, 
from  the  known  formula  for  the  general  case,  to  deduce  the  fore- 
going result  corresponding  to  the  very  particular  case  which  is 
here  in  question. 

2  Stone  Buildings,  W.C., 
September  25,  1860. 

XLV.  On  the  Vobmetric  Ikternmaium  of  AnHnumy. 

By  ll.  SottNSIDBB*. 

IN  most  analytical  processes  antimony  is  separated  as  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony.  As  this  body  varies  in  composition, 
and  cannot  therefore  he  directly  determined,  it  is  necessary  to 
convert  it  into  sotne  form  in  which  it  is  easily  estimated.  As 
far  as  ordinary  quantitative  analysis  is  concerned,  this  question 
may  be  considered  as  settled;  Bunsen's  niethodf  of  eliandng 
sulphuret  of  antimony  into  antiraoniatc  of  oxide  of  antniiony 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  accuracy  and  certainty.  UithertO| 

*  Translated  from  Poggendorff's  Aanalen,  vol.  ex.  p.  (V.^A. 

t  Buiiscu's  method  consists  iu  precipitating  the  antimony  in  the  usual 
way  by  Bulphui«fctecl  hydrogen,  and  oxidising  the  sulphide  of  antimony  hy 
means  of  strong  nitric  acid  of  spec,  frrav.  1'524,  instead  of  ordinary  nitric 
acid.  By  another  modification  which  he  adopted,  tlie  sulphide  was  oxidized 
bv  being  heated  with  a  large  excess  of  oxide  of  mercuir.  For  the  details 
in  the  proeeN  the  reader  it  referred  to  the  Chemical  Gaiette  for  1868, 
p^dll,  which  contains  a  ftdl  taranalation  <rf  Bunsen't  original  memoir. 


however,  there  has  been  no  method  for  directly  determining  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony  bv  the  method  of  volumetric  analysis.  This 
is  attempted  to  be  Bolved  by  tbe  following  prooett.  The  sol- 
pbide  01  antimony,  wbeiber  pieeipitated  by  tolpbnretted  hy- 
drogen from  eolations  containing  antimonic  acid  or  oxide  of 
antimony,  is  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochlorie  acid  in  such 
a  manner  that  for  every  equivalent  of  antimony  three  equivalents 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  liberated.  Consequently  the  de- 
termination of  this  gas  is  a  measure  for  the  antimony^  and  its 
accurate  estimation  affords  an  indirect  method  of  determining 
that  body.  Hence  the  real  point  is  an  accurate  volumetric 
estimation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  can  be  eilected  in 
several  ways. 

The  determination  of  sulphuietted  hydrogen  liberated  from 
aolphide  of  antimony  by  treatment  with  boiling  hydrochkHeic 
add,  by  passing  it  into  solntion  of  seaqniehloriae  of  iidn,  and 
then  estimating  the  protoxide  of  hfon  formed  by  means  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  gives  very  inaccurate  results.  The  error 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  part  of  the  sulphur  which  separates 
from  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  oxidized  by  the  excess  of  ses- 
quichloridc  of  iron  to  sulphuric  acid,  in  consequence  of  which 
some  protoxide  of  iron  is  formed,  which  is  added  to  that  reduced 
by  the  sulphm'ctted  hydrogen.  H.  Kose  observed  a  long  time 
ago,  that  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  passed  into  a  warm 
solution  of  scsquichloride  of  iron,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  was  formed.  The  ptesent  case  offers  these  conditions  |  for 
the  solution  of  acaqnichloride  becomes  heated  by  the  hvdio- 
eUoric  add  vaponra  whieh  pass  into  it  The  quantity  of  ral- 
phnrie  aeid  formed  is  never  considerable;  it  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature, and  small  quantities  of  lower  oxides  of  sulphur  appear 
also  to  be  prodooed.  In  no  case  can  the  resulting  protoxide  of 
iron  serve  as  an  accurate  measure  for  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

More  accurate  results  are  obtained  when  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  determined  by  means  of  iodine. 

The  accmacy  of  this  method  has  been  doubted  on  many  hands. 
Bunsen  himself*  does  not  appear  to  consider  it  particularly 
accurate,  and  Mohrf  obtamed  results  differing  with  the  concen- 
tratum  of  the  solutions  employed. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  direct  measurement  of  snlphnr- 
etted  hydrogen  by  means  of  solntion  of  iodine  is  by  no  means  so 
accnrate  as  that  of  snlphnrous  acid  by  the  same  process  i  yet, 
when  certain  precautions  are  used,  the  method  gives  accurate 
results.  These  precautions  are,  that  the  solution  of  snlphnrctted 
hydrogen  must  be  greatly  diluted,  that  water  free  from  air  must 

*  Bunsen,  lodometriteke  BaHmmungetiy  p.  26. 
t  Lehrbvck  der  Titrirmetkode,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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l>c  used  in  the  dilution,  and  that  the  determinations  must  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  transient  red  colour  produced 
on  the  addition  of  iodine  to  a  sulphuretted  hydrogen  solution 
oontaimn^  starch,  is  only  feeble  when  the  somtkHi  is  greatly 
dilated;  it  rapidly  disappears,  and  does  not  prevent  the  true 
iodine  reaction. 

The  details  of  the  process  are  as  follows  :— 

The  sulphide  of  antimony  which  has  been  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  a  solution  containing  tartaric  acid*, 
is  collected  on  a  filter  of  Swedish  paper  and  completely  washed 
out,  the  last  washings  being  with  hot  water. 

The  filter  with  the  partially  dried  precipitate  is  carefully 
removed  from  the  funnel,  and  pressed  into  such  a  form  that  it 
,  can  be  conveniently  introduced  into  the  neck  of  a  small  tlask. 
With  a  httle  practice  this  is  effected  without  breaking  the  filter, 
and  widiont  any  loss;  it  is  of  course  easier  when  the  precipitate 
is  quite  dry,  for  then  it  ooeupies  less  room. 

In  decomposing  the  sulphide  of  antimony  and  collecting  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  an  apparatus  may  be  used  similar  to 
that  which  Bunsen  has  described  in  his  paper  on  iodometrie  de- 
terminations. The  size  of  the  flask  varies  with  the  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  antimony  :  for  quantities  of  0*3  to  0-4  grm.  SbS^,  a 
flask  of  100  cubic  centims.  capacity  is  sufiicient ;  for  0*4  to  1 
grm.  SbS-^,  tlic  capacity  maybe 200  cubic  centims.  The  bottom 
of  the  flask  must  be  circular,  the  neck  sharply  tapering  off",  long, 
narrow,  and  cylindrical.  The  retort  which  series  as  receiver 
must  hm  two  large  bulbous  enlargements  blown  in  the  neek : 
the  bulb  part  of  the  retort  must  be  filled  with  water  freed  from 
air;  and  from  80  to  50  cubic  centims.  of  caustie  ammonia  must 
be  added,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  sulphide  of  antimony. 

The  sulphide  of  antimony  is  then  introduced  into  the  flask, 
hydrochlonc  add  mixed  with  one-flfth  its  volume  of  water  added 
in  excess,  the  gas  delivery-tube  affixed,  and  then  the  distillation 
commenced. 

The  liquid  in  the  receiver  must  still  be  alkaline  when  the 
distillation  is  complete.  It  is  left  in  the  retort  until  cold,  and 
is  then  placed  in  a  measuring  vessel  and  its  volume  made  up  to 
a  litre  or  to  half  a  litre  with  boiled  water,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  sulphuiet  of  antimony  taken. 

An  aliquot  part  of  ihis,  one-fifth  or  one-tenth,  is  used  for  llie 
determination.  It  is  poured  into  a  beaker  and  dfluted  with  its 
own  volume  (or  twice  its  vdume)  of  water  free  from  air ;  a  strip 

*  The  addition  of  tartaric  acid  is  quite  essential;  for  the  sulphide  of  an- 
timony precipitated  from  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  peniitendy  retains 
MNBe  chloride  of  antimoiiy,  which  is  not  the  caseinibepceieiioeof  tsitsric 
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of  litmus  paper  is  placed  in  the  liquid^  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
lidded  until  the  mixture  is  feebly  acid.  Solution  of  starch  is 
added,  and  the  detenninataon^  by  means  of  iodine,  proceeded  witli 
in  the  usual  manner. 

If  a  is  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  corresponding 
to  1  cubic  centim.  of  solution  of  iodine,  /  the  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  solution  of  iodine  used,  the  value  for  the  an- 
timony is  obtained  from  the  equation 

_  Sb  . 

To  test  the  method,  0*326  grm.  of  pure  antimony-glance  was 
decomposed  by  hydrocbloric  add^  and  the  determination  made 
in  the  above  manner. 

iis:0*000608.      Is  123-5. 

Calculated,  Found. 
71*48  per  cent,  antimony        71*74  per  cent. 
28-52      „  sulpbur 

100-00 

A  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  this  is  obtained  by  collect- 
ing the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  a  solution  of  arseoite  of 
sodsy  and  determining  the  rest  of  the  arsenious  acid  by  solution 
of  iodine. 

Mohr  was  the  first  to  propose  the  combination  of  an  alkaline 
solution  of  arsenious  acid  with  iodine,  and  he  prefers  this  in 
many  respects  to  Bunscn's  method.  I  cannot  nnconditionally 
agree  with  him.  If  any  alteration  is  to  be  made  in  Bunsen's 
original  method,  the  only  reasons  for  which  would  be  the  great 
dilution  required,  and  the  ehanGceability  of  the  sulphurous  acid, 
hyposulphite  of  soda  ought  to  be  preferred  to  arseuite  of  soda. 
The  reasons  urged  by  Mohr  against  its  use  are  not  pei-fectly 
tenable.  That  its  decomposition  by  chlorine  is  different  to  its 
decomposition  by  iodine  is  unimportant,  as  it  never  comes  in 
contact  with  free  chlorine^  but  slwa^^with  free  iodine;  the  con- 
sumption of  iodide  of  potassium  wmch  it  occasions  is  the  leas  to 
be  regarded,  as  comparatively  small  quantities  of  substance  are 
nsed  in  iodometric  determinations ;  that  its  acid  solution  changes 
is  equally  unimportant,  as  it  is  only  in  contact  with  acid  during 
the  short  time  of  the  determination.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poisonous  properties  of  arsenious  acid  are  a  formidable  objection 
to  its  use  for  volumetric  purposes^  so  long  as  suitable  substitutes 
can  be  obtained. 

For  the  determination  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,^  arsenious 
acid  is  well  adapted.  It  affords  a  precision  which  is  scatoely 
attainable  with  any  other  means. 

PMl.  Mag.  S.  4.  YoL  20.  No.  184.  Nw.  1860.      2  A 
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In  using  it  the  above  method  may  he  modified  as  follows. 

The  same  apparatus  is  used  for  decomposing  the  sulphide  of 
antimony  and  collecting  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A  solution 
of  arsenious  acid,  j)rc])arL'd  by  dissolving  arsenious  acid  (purified 
by  resublimation)  in  water,  pure  soda  being  added  until  a  neu- 
tral or  feebly  alkaline  reaction  is  set  up^  is  placed  in  the  receiver* 
The  solution  is  so  strong  that  1  eomo  eentim.  contains  about 
O005 — 0*006  grm.  of  arsenioos  wAd,  and  it  is  ooinpared  with  ii* 
sblntion  of  iodme  which  contains  a  known  quantity  of  iodine'*'. 
According  to  the  quantity  of  sulphide  of  antimony^  50, 100,  6t 
200  cubic,  centims.  are  used.    The  latter  q^nantity  would  be 

?uite  sufficient  for  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  disengaged  from 
•5  grm.  sulphuret  of  antimony. 
From  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  which  passes  along  with  the 
liberated  sulpliuretted  hydrogen  into  the  receiver  the  hquid  soon 
becomes  acid,  and  then  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  deposited.  The 
decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  rapid  and  com- 
plete. Chloride  of  antimony  does  not  distil  over  if  the  distilla- 
tion  be  not  continued  too  long.  Nor  are  any  organie  substances 
formed  b^  the  action  of  the  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  paper, 
which  might  subsequently  exert  a  reduein^  aetion  on  the  solution 
of  iodinet* 

As  soon  as  the  liquid  in  the  retort  is  cold,  it  is  transferred  to 
a  measuring-flask,  some  solution  of  tartaric  acid  is  added  |,  and 
the  flask  filled  up  to  the  mark.  After  this  liquid  has  been  filtered 
an  aliquot  part  is  measured  off",  and  after  saturation  with  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  is  determined  by 
solution  of  iodine. 

The  calculation  of  the  result  is  very  simple.  If  the  volume 
of  solution  of  iodine  corresponding  to  the  arsenical  solution 
telm  be  ealled  V,  the  vdiime  of  iodhie  solutiflii  ecnresponding 
to  the  arsenical  solution  after  tiie  distillation  be  called  o,  and  the 

•  This  is  best  effected  by  addinf^  to  n  kno\Mi  quantity  of  the  arsenical 
aolutiou  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  till  it  is  feebly  acid,  and  then 
excess  of  bicavbouate  of  suda,  some  solution  of  starchy  and  finally  solution 
of  iodine. 

t  A  paper  filter,  2  inches  in  diameter,  was  boiled  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  vapour  disensaged  collected  in  water  to  which  8  cubic  centims. 
solution  of  arsenic  (10  cubic  ccntiras.  =:23'3  cubic  centims.  solution  of 
iodine)  had  been  added.  After  the  distillation,  the  arsenical  solutitMl  (aUtCP 
the  addition  of  bicarbonate  (jf  soda  and  of  starch)  required  18*7  Cubic  C^n* 
tims.  solution  of  iodine.  Now  10  :  S  =:  :  18'f)4. 
•  I  The  error  in  the  volume  caused  by  the  suspended  sulphide  of  arsenic 
is  ao  smaU,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  where  nnnsually  large  qiiaa*  - 
lities  of  substance  are  not  operated  upon,  it  may  be  AeoleGted. 

The  sulphide  of  arsenic  precipitated  from  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
persistently  retains  some  chlorine,  doubtless  as  chloride  of  arseuicj  even 
after  washing.  This  is  not  the  ease  when  the  solutum  oontaus  tartaric  wcML' 
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quuitiiy  ol  iodine  contained  in  1  cubic  centim.  of  solution  of 

Sb 

iodine  be  called  a,  the  quantity  of  antimony      -qT  (V— p)^. 

The  following  detenninationa  ahow  the  applicability  of  the 

method. 

(1)  0'200  grm.  pure  antimony-glance  (^m  Amsberg)  were 
directly  measured. 

10  cubic  centims.  arsenical  solution  =  23'5  solution  of 
iodine.  Y  s=  235  cubic  centims.  v=  184  8  cubic  centims. 
a=0*006  grm. 

From  which  «s:  0-14625  grm.  antimony. 

Calculated.  Foimd. 
71*48  per  cent,  antimony       71*33  per  cent.  [fercnce. 
28*52      „      sulphur         28-67     „      from  the  dif- 

100  00  100-00 

(2)  0*325  grm.  pure  antimony-glance  was  decomposed  by  hy- 
drochloric acid,  the  strongly  diluted  solution  was  mixed  with  tar- 
taric acid,  the  antimony  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen^ 
and  the  sulphide  of  antimony  measured, 

10  cubic  centims.  arsenical  solution  =  23*3  cubic  centims, 
solution  of  iodine.  • 

100  cnbie.  centims.  arsenical  sofation  were  employed. 
yas2d8  cubic  centims,  vasl51cid>icoentinlB.  ass0*006gnn. 
From  which  ^rs  0^289  grm.  antimony. 

Calculated^  Foond. 
71-48  per  cent,  antimony         71-66  per  cent* 
28*52     „      sulphur  28*84  ^ 

lOOHX)  100*00 

(3)  0*407  grm.  chemically  pure  antmumy  was  diaaobed  in  hy- 
drochloric acid  with  the  addition  of  some  nitric  acid;  tartaric  acid 
was  added,  and  the  sulphide  of  antimony  precipitaifed  from  the 
diluted  solution  was  measured. 

10  cubic  centims.  arsenical  solotioa  as  18*25  solution  of 
iodine. 

150  cubic  centims.  arsenical  solution  were  taken. 
y=273-75  cubie  centime.   v=:  160-5  cubic  centims.  ass 
0  00758  grm.      -  • 

Taken.  •  Found. 

0-407  0-4065  (=99-87  per  cent). 

It  scarcely  needs  mention  that  this  method  may  advantage- 
ously be  used  in  determining  the  sulpJtur  in  those  compoonds  ■ 
which  are  decomposable  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Beilm,  July  i860.  . 
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XLVI.  Hhutraium  of  Symm^rkal  InteyraUotu  Bp  the  Bev. 
BoBBBT  Gabshchael^  Fdlow  and  Tutor  of  J\rmitu  College, 
DvbUn*. 

]  •  T  EX  the  partial  differential  equation 

he  proposed  for  integration. 

Writing. tlus  equation  in  full,  we  get 

wludi  is  obriously  equiyatent  to 

dz          dz  ,  - 


and  this  again  to 


bat  the  aolatioB  of  this  equation  is  at  onoe 

where  Uq  is  an  arbitrary  homogeneous  function  of  the  order  zero  ; 
or 


where  ^  is  any  arbitrary  function. 

Similarly,  the  integral  of  the  partial  differential  equation  in 
three  independent  variables^ 

is 

More  generally^  the  integral  of  the  partial  differentia]  equation 
in  It  independent  variables, 

*  Commwiiiyted  1^  the  Author.  . 
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J—    _L  _L- 

2.  The  method  employed  in  solving  the  primary  type^  in  ex- 
amples of  this  species,  suggests  the.  possibility  of  the  instanta- 
neons  int^ation  of  such  partial  differential  eqaations  as 

J?  cos*  + 5^  cos*  y = Jfe  cofl^  5 

or,  more  generally,  taking  three  independent  variables, 

coe'jr.-^-Hcos'y.^  +  coa^ar.-g^ssifccos'w;  •   .  (a) 

Qr,  again,  such  equationi  as 

,  dw  ,  dw  ,  dw  . 

or 

These  equations,  in  foct^  are  respectively  reducible  to  the  forms 

d .  tan    j^d-  tan  to  ^d.  tan  w  _^  .  , 

</.tanar     ijf.tany     ^^.tanz      '  *    *    *    \  ' 

o.sm         a.ain^-   a.sm  *  — 

"+  r+  ^=*.  •  m 


rf.sin"'*     rf.sin"'!  rf.sin"*- 
u  b  € 

d,tBiXk'~^w    d.tsLn~^w    dAan^^w  ... 

rf.tan-»flr.   rf.tan-»y  +rf.tan->*      '  * 

the  solutions  of  whidi  equations  are  respectively 

k 

tanti7=sg(tan«+tany+tan*)+iio(^', ....  («*) 

tan-'M;=g(tan-»j?+tan-iy+tan-^ir)+tto(«**°"^*,  «^''*«).  (/) 

« 

8.  Let  it  be  proposed  to  integrate  the  partial  differential 
equation 

The  solution  of  this  equaftbn  is,  by  the  ordinary  operational 
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method^  in  its  full  expanded  farm, 

wliich  may  be  inatantly  condensed  into  tbe  shape 

'«:y-*(«*-y')* 

In  the  same  maimer  it  may  be  shown  that  the  integral  of  the 
equation 

J  dw  ^1  dw  ^1  dw  __w 

X  dx    y  dy    s  cLs"'? 
ia     .    .  .  i 

4.  The  following  partial  differential  equation,  which  was  ori- 
ginally suggested  by  Laplace,  has  been  discussed  by  Sir  John 
Hersclxel  (Transl.  of  Lacroix,  p.  690)^ 

dx    z  dy 

Now  if  we  multiply  this  equation  by  x,  and  convert  the  depend- 
ent variable^  the  equation  becoxnes  obviously 

and  the  solution  is  at  onoe 

More  generally,  the  integral  of  the  equation 

dw  y  dw  z  dw     ^  „  ^  „ 

mSB  w  ay  9  az  ^ 

is 

1       __  jp^+'y^gy 

5.  If  it  be  required  to  integrate  the  symmetrical  partial  differ- 
ential equation 

dss  dz  , 

we  find  by  the  method  of  Lagrange,  as  perfected  by  Charpit, 

r=ifc*(a?+«)(y+^), 

where  «  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  ^  any  arbitrary  fbnetion. 

Upon  inspeetion  of  the  solution  noir  found,  and  oonsideratioii 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  partial  diidmitial  coefficienta  derived 
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from  it  satisfy  the  given  equation,  and  the  characters  of  these 
derivees,  we  see  at  once  that,  similarly,  the  solution  of  the  partial 
dififereutial  equation  in  three  independent  variables, 

dht  d^u 

k 

«=**(aj+«)(y+^)(j!r+X«), 

X  being  a  new  arbitiary  fnnctunitf 

Siiiiflarly,  we  see  that  the  aolutioii  of  the  partial  difoential 
eq[iutioii  11^  toot  independent  Tariablea^ 

d^u          d^u         d^u         d^u  - 
 .  — - — . — .  —  .         ■  .  —  jjjii 

dxdydz  dwdxdy  dzdwdx  dydwdz 

is 

u= k^{fB + «)  (y  +  ^)(^ 

where     is  a  third  new  arbitrary  function. 

6.  it  be  required  to  determine  the  values  of  u  and  v,  being 
given  the  eyitem  of  nmnltaiieoue  partial  differential  equations, 

afigU  +  Z>,DyK + +  aJdgV + bfiyV  +  c^gV = k{u + ^2''*\ 

where  the  coefficients  «i,  d„  c^,  &c.  are  supposed  to  be  constants. 
These  equations  may  be  thrown  into  the  form 

(fl,D,+«,D,+ e,D^-.*>+ («^D,+i^y + c^,-  *9)i»=0,l 

whence  we  derive 

This  equation  may  evidently^  in  general,  be  reduced  to  the  form 

where  a^,  fi^,  &c.  are  known  constants.  And  ihe  solution 
required  is 

where  aie  arbitrary -homogeneous  functions  of  the  first 

degree. 

The  value  of  v  is  then  to  he  had  by  substitution  of  the  ex- 
pression for  u  just  found,  in  either  of  the  given  equations. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
October  1860. 
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XLVII.  The  Dichrooscope.    By  H.  W.  Dove*. 

[With  a  Plate.] 

THE  apparatus  to  which  I  have  given  the  above  name  is  in- 
tended for  the  following  purposes  : — 

1.  To  represent  interferences,  and  spectra  in  difiereut-coloured 
lights,  both  separately  and  combined. 

2.  To  imitate  the  phsenomena  of  dichroism  both  in  the  case 
^1  which  the  dichroitic  cryBtals  are  viewed  through  a  double- 
refracting-  arrangement,  "as,  for  example,  Haidinger'B  dichroitic 
lensy  and  also  in  the  case  of  the  phsenomena  produced  when  the 
diduroitic  crystals  themselves  are  used  as  analysers  in  a  polarising 
arrangement. 

3.  To  combine  elliptically,  circularly,  and  rectilinearly  polar-i 

izcd  and  unpolarized  light,  not  in  such  a  manner  that  the  one 

is  produced  by  the  polarizing,  and  the  other  by  the  analysing 
arrangement,  but  so  that  they  traverse  the  doubly  refracting 
media  simultaneously^  and  are  then  submitted  to  any  aualysing 
arrangement. 

abj  lig.  1,  Plate  IV.  is  the  three-sided  brass  prism  of  my 
polarizing  apparatus  {FarbenUihre,  page  2C2),  moveable  in  a 
brass  case  on  an  ordinary  tdescope-stand,  in  horizontal  and 
vertical  directions.  At  one  end  there  is  the  lens  with  the  polar- 
izing mirror  c  d,  and  at  the  other  end  at  a  the  analysing  Nicol 
with  the  ocular,  hegfis  the  dichrooscope,  which  can  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  ordinary  slides  which  cany  the  other  aiTsnge- 
ments,  in  which  case  these  other  arrangements  (the  polarizing 
Nicol  and  the  circular-polarizing  mica  plate)  may  be  placed  on 
one  side. 

The  dichrooscope  is  a  four-sided  brass  box  81  niillims.  long, 
75  miUims.  high,  and  70  millims.  broad.  The  posterior  side  of  tlie 
box  represented  in  the  figure  is  closed,  and  in  the  middle  of  tins 
side  there  is  a  cylindrical  piece  in  which  a  rod  is  inserted.  This 
rod  is  attached  either  to  a  piece  of  glass  e or  to  a  moveable  glass 
disc,  which  can  thus  be  exchanged  for  one  another.  The  piece 
of  glass  or  the  disc  are  turned  by  means  of  a  knob  which  pro- 
jects from  the  outside  of  the  box,  after  the  end  of  the  rod 
which  reaches  out  of  the  cylindrical  piece  has  been  tight- 
ened by  a  screw,  but  not  so  as  to  prevent  rotation.  In  the  open 
sides  of  the  box  h  f  and  fg  coloured  glasses  can  be  inserted, 
while  h  e,  when  other  slides  ai'e  not  used,  is  destined  to  receive 
cooled  glasses  or  crystals,  or  a  large  rotating  circular-polarizing 
plate  of  mica.  The  sides  h f  and  y/cau  be  closed  by  slides;  and 
slides  can  be  placed  in  he  which  have  a  longitudinal  slit  for  prism-  * 

*  Translated  fiom  Poggendorff**  Amiakm^  vol.  a.  p.  265. 
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experiments,  or  a  circular  aperture  for  s:ratin2:-expnrimonts.  Two 
mirrors  belong  to  the  apparatus,  108  inilliins.  long  and  60  millims. 
broad,  one  of  which  is  silvered,,  and  the  other  blackened.  Either 
of  these  mirrors  can  be  placed  at  g  in  the  polarizing  angle,  by 
means  of  a  cleft  in  the  direction  ffe;  in  this  case  the  polarizing 
mirror  cdis  removed.  For  the  future  the  miiror  at  y.will  be 
designated  hy  cd. 

The  appan^toB  is  intended  either  for  ordinary  daylight^  or  for 
sunlight  oirectly  incident  on     at  the  polarizing  angle. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  phenomena  of  the  different  com« 
binations,  I  assume  that  the  linear-analysing  arrangement  is  so 
placed^  that  in  a  calc-spar  cut  at  right  anglea  to  the  axis  the 
rings  with  the  black  cross  are  visible.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
ocular  is  at  right  angles.  If  the  plate  of  a  body  with  feeble 
double  refraction,  or  if  a  plate  of  crystal  with  a  large  axial  angle 
is  to  be  viewed,  the  polarizing  microsco])e  (Farbenlehre,  p.  209) 
is  used  as  an  analysing  arrangement.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the 
mica  plate  which  serves  lor  circular  or  elliptical  analysis  can  be 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  ocular.  If^,  on  the 
contrary,  cooled  or  pressed  glasses^  or  crystals^  are  viewed  h^ond 
the  distance  of  perceptible  vision,  the  ociilar  is  removed  on  one 
aide,  and  the  ordinary  analysmg  Niool  is  used. 

The  following  combinations  are  obtained : — 

l.cd  silvered  minor,  e f  the  glass  disc.  Natural  light  reaches 
the  analysing  arrangement  from  c  d,  and  linear-polarized  from  ef, 

(a)  fg  closed  by  the  slide ;  white  light  linear-polarized. 

{b)  f  g  closed  by  the  slide,  in  hj  coloured  glass ;  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  glass,  monochromatic  or  polychromatic  linear- 
polarized  light. 

(c)  Without  slide  and  without  coloured  glass;  white  natural 
light  and  white  linear-polarized  light,  consequently  partially 
polarized,  the  rings  scarcely  visible.  If,  after  looking  for  some 
time  at  the  rings  with  the  bkck  cross,  the  slide  at  fg  is  rapidly 
removed,  the  complementary  rings  with  the  dear  cross  are  seen 
at  first. 

(li)  Without  slide,  the  coloured  glass  at  ;  combination  of 
un polarized  coloured  light  with  white  linear-polarized  light. 
The  cross  brightly  coloured  in  the  colour  of  the  glass ;  the  rings 
in  white  Ught  are  somewhat  changed  by  the  uniform  coloured 
light. 

{e)  The  coloured  glass  at  h  f  without  slide ;  coloured  polarized 
light  with  white  unpolarized.  The  rings  almost  invisible,  on 
account  of  the  preponderating  white  light. 

(/)  Different-coloured  glasses  at  A/ and  gf.  The  system  of 
rings  appears  as  if  the  analysing  arrangement  had  been  turned 
90^ ;  the  cross  is  coloured,  and  the  rings  appear  as  changes  firom 
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the  colour  of  the  two  glasses ;  for  the  parts  which  are  dark  in 
homogeneous  Hglit  are  illuminated  by  the  coloured  light  tromfg. 

(ff)  If  a  large  rotating  mica  plate  be  placed  at  eh,  the  cor- 
responding combinations  of  circular  and  elliptical  light  with 
uupolarized  light  arc  obtained. 

2t  The  rilYered  mirror  is  replaced  by  the  polarising  iiilnNnr« 
There  reach  the  analysing  arrangement  two  maaaes.  of  light 
linearly  polaruted  in  the  same  plane^  or  if  the  mica  plmteii  placed 
at  h  e,  circularly  or  elliptically  polarized.  They  are, 
.  (a)  Both  white  or  both  coloured,  if  at  A/  and  ^/ there  are 
either  no  glasses  at  all  or  both  of  the  same  colour  (aa  in  1  a,  b,) 

(b)  WTiite  and  coloured,  if  at  hf  or  ft;  there  is  a  coloured 
glass,  by  which  the  'white  preponderates  BO  greatly  that  the 
action  of  the  coloured  almost  disappears. 

(c)  Different-colom*ed,  if  at  A/  and  h g  there  are  glasses  of 
different  colours,  in  which  case,  strictly  speaking,  the  plane 
glass  must  not  be  parallel  to  the  mirror,  but  each  must  be  in- 
clined at  the  maximum  polarising  angle  which  oorrespcmda  to 
that  of  the  oolonr* 

If  with  a  polarising  apparatus  without  a  dichvooaoope  the  li^t 
of  a  white  flame  be  concentrated  on  the  polarizing  Nicol,  and  if  a 
piece  of  cobalt  glaaa  6  millims.  thick  be  placed  before  the  eye, 
the  blue  and  red  rings  in  carbonate  of  l^d  aie  obtained  quite 
distinct*,  but  intersecting  one  another;  in  calc-spar  splendid 
alternations  of  deep-red,  blue,  and  violet  concentric  circles  are 
obtained.  i3y  adding  a  green  glass  the  blue  rings  may  be 
isolated,  by  adding  a  red  glass  the  red  rings.  But  cobalt  glasses 
which  completely  extinguish  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  are  ex- 
tremely rare ;  and  the  darkening  of  the  light  is  so  great,  that  in 

*  Both  in  this  case,  and  also  where,  instead  of  a  thidc  cobalt  glass,  blue 

and  l  t  d  are  combined  in  the  diolirooscope,  it  may  appear  stirprising  that  tlie 
dark  rin^s  in  blue  light  appcarmuch  more  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
Una  joining  the  midals  poiiits  of  both  Bjwtenu  thaiii  those  hi  red  light, 
jdthmigh  the  axial  angle  in  red  light  is  ||;reater  than  in  blue  light.  The 
reason  of  this  phoenomenon  is  at  once  seen  from  the  prism  analysis;  the 
spectrum  of  the  flame  seen  through  the  cobalt  glass  appears  to  consist  of 
tiro  masses  of  light  sepsnted  by  a  dark  space,-H]f  which  the  red  is  homo« 
geneoDs,  for  the  form  of  the  slit  is  veiy  custinct;  while  on  the  contrary  the 
blue  mass  of  litjht  extends  over  a  larger  space,  and  passes  from  light  blue 
to  dark  blue.  The  rings  produced  by  this  light  are  nut  simple,  but  appear 
like  the  chcnlar  waves  which  are  formed  by  drops  falling  m  water  after  one 
another  in  a  straight  line.  Just  as  in  this  case  two  straight  waves  some- 
what inclined  to  l  iu  h  other  result  from  the  simultaneously  produced  ele- 
mentary waves,  so  in  the  case  of  the  light,  dark  lines  sre  formed  which 
aeooidtngly  appear  rec^Hnesr  on  the  side,  while  at  one  end  they  are  linnted 
by  a  flatter  cmre  than  at  the  other.  This  formation  becomes  distinct  if  a 
green  glass  is  combined  with  the  cobalt  glass.  With  prism  analysis  the 
blue  mass  of  light  appears  narrower,  and  in  the  polarizing  arrangement  the 
lings  were  tonnded. 
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apparatus  with  feeble  light  the  phaenomenon  is  ^eatly  attennatcd, 
and  in  ordinary  daylight  is  not  apparent,  for  the  red  rings  then 
quite  disappear.  Dichromatic  combinations  by  superposing 
diflferent-coloured  glasses  arc  impossible  with  many  colours,  for 
a  pure  red  and  a  pure  green  glass  become  then  quite  opakc. 
These  evils  are  obviated  by  thcv  arrangement  (c).  By  combiuing 
monoehxomatie  and  didHomatic  glasses^  which  are  placed  at  hf 
Bndfff,  aoY  deaiiedimioiL  of  colours  for  polychromatic  illimuiia* 
tion  may  be  obtained^  which  by  coTcring  either  kf  or  are 
immediately  decompoied  into  their  components.  Indeed^  by 
combining  a  red  and  a  green  glaas,  Newton'a  rings  with  white 
light  at  once  appear. 

To  make  this  more  apparent^  I  have  given  in  figs.  2,  3, 4, 
5  the  appearance  of  two  crossed,  plane,  polished  gypsum 
crystals  in  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  light,  in  which  the 
white  lights  in  the  figure  must  be  considered  as  appearing  in 
the  corresponding  colour  of  the  dark  interference  lines.  If  two 
of  these  figures  are  imagined  to  be  superposed,  we  obtain  the 
phnnomenon  of  the  combined  illamination.  As  the  square 
which  is  common  to  both  the  gypsums  shows  liye  interference 
lines  in  red  and  seven  in  bhiCi  uie  alternation  of  red  and  bine 
lines  is  then  directly  apparent^  for  the  diagonals  of  both  colours 
appear  black.  A  v^ry  instructive  phtenomenon  is  obtained,  if, 
yrailefff  is  covered  by.  the  slide,  only  one  gypsum  is  examined 
and  at  A/  a  glass  is  inserted,  half  of  which  allows  one  colour  to 
pass,  and  the  other  half  the  other  colour.  This  sharp  removal 
of  the  interference  lines  is  especially  manifest.  If  it  be  desired 
to  show  the  part  which  each  colour  plays  in  the  phaenomenon 
with  white  light,  a  glass  is  chosen  for  hfj  of  which  one  half  is 
coloui'less  and  the  other  half  coloured. 

I  know  no  transparent  bodies  which  transmit  homogeneous 
yellow  hfjtiU  Another  arrangement  was  accordingly  nude  for 
this  colour.  The  mirror  cd  was  removed,  the  polsiising  glass 
substituted  for  the  glass  plate  at  ef,  and  a  condensing  lens 
placed  at  6.  Near  its  focus  was  a  spirit-lamp  coloured  yellow 
by  common  salt,  and  immediately  behind  this  a  white  iiamc ; 
between  these  two  there  was  a  glass  plate  intended  to  colour 
this  flame.  Since  light  of  a  different  colour  penetrates  a  homo- 
geneous iiamej  the  desired  combination  is  attained  in  this 
manner. 

In  the  place  of  well-polished  gypsums,  cooled  glasses  or  com- 
pensators of  rock-crystal  may  be  used. 

In  order  to  extend  the  results  obtained  Ibrinterfofences  where 
the  same  spaces  are  traversed  with  unequal  velocities  to  inter- 
ferences where  difoent  spaces  are  traversed  with  the  same  velo« 
dties,  the  dioptric  grating  may  be  used. 
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I  have  shown  (PoggcndorflPs  Annalen,  voL  3ixvi.  p.  310)  that, 
on  looking  at  a  brightly  illuminated  aperture  on  a  flame  through 
two  crossed  glass  gratings  hold  close  before  the  eye,  there  is  seen 
the  splendid  phrenomcnon  of  the  spectra  distorted  in  the  form  of 
quadrants,  which  Fraunhofer  has  depicted  in  the  sixth  plate  of 
his  grating-experiments. 

These  obliquely  distorted  spectra  may  be  shown  to  be  cormectcd 
with  the  apparent  deflection  of  light  depending  on  the  length  of 
the  wave^  by  interposing  a  monochromatic^  dichiomatic,  or  tri- 
coloored  guuM^ — in  which  cases  the  unduinged  figures  of  the 
aperture  at  r^pilar  distances  are  seen  to  form  systems  of  qua- 
drants with  mutual  edges;  in  the  first  case  there  is  one,  in  the 
second  two^  and  so  on.  In  using  the  dichrooscope^  the  circular 
aperture  is  in  a  slide  at  h  e.  It  is  viewed  from  the  distance  of 
distinct  vision,  through  gratings  rotating  on  each  other.  The 
alternate  closing  of  hf  and  (j  /gives  the  components. 

In  all  these  interference  experiments,  it  is  of  course  desirable 
to  know  the  homogeneous  colours  which  prevail  in  the  combined 
action  of  the  glasses.  This  is  effected  if  the  circular  aperture  is 
changed  for  a  narrow  slit^  and  if  a  strongly  refracting  flint-glass 
prism  is  used  instead  of  the  crossed  or  simple  grating.  In  this 
manner  the  component  spectra  and  the  result  of  their  combina- 
tion are  obtained. 

8.  Between  the  silvered  mirror  ed  and  the  plane  glass  e/ihe 
rotating  mica  plate  is  inserted. 

In  this  manner  are  obtained  combinations  of  circularly  or  ellip- 
tically  ]iolarize(l  liglit  with  light  linearly  polarized  by  e /,  which 
reach  the  eye  from  gf.  '  ' 

(a)  If,  without  coloured  glasses,  the  light  incident  through  gf 
is  right-circularly  polarized,  and  that  through  h /  linearly  polar- 
ized, the  distorted  cross  iu  the  plate  of  calc-spar  shows  that  the 
light  passing  out  is  right-elliptically  polarized  light. 

(b)  If,  wiUiont  coloivred  glasses,  the  light  through  is  left- 
(drcular,  it  gives  with  the  linearly-polarixea  light  incident  through 
A/left-eUiptically  polarized  light. 

(c)  If  by  turning  the  mica  plate  the  light  through  gfis  right-  or 
left-elliptical,  it  remains  elliptical  even  if  combined  with  the  right- 
or  left-linearly  polarized,  but  it  approximates  more  towards  linear, 
and  becomes  so  when  the  azimuth  of  the  pnncipal  section  is  0°. 

(d)  If  a  coloured  glass  is  inserted  so  as  to  colour  cither  the 
linear  or  the  circular  or  elliptical  light,  the  white  light  prepon- 
derates so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  figure  of  the  circular  or 
elliptical  or  that  of  the  linear  is  seen  in  white  light. 

(e)  If,  on  the  contrary,  two  coloured  glasses  arc  inserted,  the 
succession  of  colours  on  the  rings  of  the  straight  quadrant 
appears  different  and  removed  from  those  in  the  crooked  qdc. 
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while  the  cross  becomes  distorted  and  appears  of  the  colour  of 
the  circular  (elliptical)  light. 

4.  The  parallel  ^lass  is  replaced  by  the  polarizing  glass^  and 
the  silvered  mirror  c  d  inserted  at  g. 

(a)  The  glass  is  so  placed  that  the  light  entering  at  and 
then  polarised  bT  icmetioii  is  equal  in  mtenaity  to  tiiat  which 
cnten  at  hf,  and  is  then  polarised  at'right  angles  to  it  by  re^ 
fraction*  No  figure  is  formed  on  the  plate  of  cale-spari  the 
light  is  unpolarized. 

{h)  The  slide  is  gradually  pushed  forward  9i  fgi  and  by  the 
gradually  increasing  difference  between  the  masses  of  light 
polarized  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  unpolarized  light 
passes  through  the  middle  stage  of  partially  pnlar'r/cd  into  com- 
pletely polarized.  The  phienomenon  is  the  same  as  if  two  flat 
prisms  of  tourmaline,  whose  edges  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystal,  were  gradually  pushed  one  over  the  other  so  as  to  form 
a  plate  becoming  continually  thicker. 

(c)  The  slide  at  A/  is  gradually  pushed  forward  after  the  one 
at  ^/  has  been  removed.  The  phaenomenon  obtained  appears  as 
if  two  prisms  of  topaz  (smoky  quartz)  parallel  to  the  axis  were 
superposed  on  one  another. 

(d)  Coloured  glasses  are  placed  mhf  and  fg ;  the  phenomena 
of  dichroitic  cr^'stals  are  obtained  as  foUows  • — 

(a)  The  plate  of  calc-spar  is  removed^  and  the  Nicol  exchanged 
for  a  doubly  refracting  achromatic  prism.  When  a  round  aper- 
ture is  inserted  at  he,  two  figures  of  it  are  obtained  in  different 
colours,  which  by  rotating  the  analysing  prism,  pass  into  one 
another.  This  is  the  dichroitic  lens.  By  using  a  Nicol,  a 
picture  is  seen  to  change  its  colour.  If  glasses  of  the  same 
eolour  are  placed  at  A/  and  gf,  and  if  the  glass  piece  is  arranged 
so  that  the  refraction  and  reflexion  of  the  polarized  masses  of 
light  are  of  unequal  intensity^  two  figures  of  the  same  colour^ 
but  of  unequal  intensity^  are  obtained,  and  the  emergent  light  ia 
partially  polarized.  This  represents  the  crystals  whi(£  are 
improperly  termed  dichroitic,  but  which  are  so  lu  connected 
with  them  that,  when  used  as  an  analysing  arrangement,  they 
produce  the  phainomena  of  tourmaline  to  a  feebler  extent.  If 
the  intensity  and  the  colour  are  equal,  the  arrangement  repre- 
sents the  plate  of  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  which  has^  no 
dichroitic  properties. 

(yQ)  The  calc-spar  plate  is  inserted ;  and  the  phjsenomona  are 
obtained  which  dichroitic  crystals  exhibit  when  i\\v\  arc  used  in 
the  polarizing  apparatus  as  an  analysing  arrangement.  Strictly 
speaking,  that  is  the  nolarizing  arrangement  in  this  case  which 
is  the  analysing  in  tne  other,  and  fsiee  vend ;  but  since,  from 
the  law  of  redpiocity,  one  airangement  randta  directly  frcmi  the 
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other,  I  have  ])referred  to  retain  the  same  arrangement  of  th« 
apparatus  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

We  shall  most  readily  appreciate  the  pha:uouiena  w  hich  now 
appear,  if  that  which  is  obtained,  in  the  calc^spar  ])late  with  a 
certain^cdoiuc'd  light  and  with  oomoident  pknea  of  refiexioD  of 
the  polarifling  and  analysing  mirror  bo  eoniidefod  as  applied  to 
the  phsenomena  which  this  plate  ezhilnta  when  it  is  looked  at  in 
light  of  another  colour,  the  mirrora  being  crossed.  The  rings 
are  a  combination  of  two  coloured  systems  of  rings  with  a  light 
and  a  dark  61*088^  and  which  therefore  appears  brightly  coloured 
in  the  colour  corresponding  to  the  bright  cross.  The  succession 
of  colours  of  the  rings  is  consequently  highly  peculiar,  and  is 
very  distinct  when  well-annealed  glasses  ai-e  examined.  If  it  be 
desired  to  imitate  the  phienomena  seen  when  a  dichroitc,  dichro- 
itic  mica,  a  rubellite,  repidoiite,  or  smoky  quartz  is  employed  aa 
analysing  ari'angement,  we  have  merely  to  use  the  proper 
cobared  glasses.  In  the  .first  ease  the  croaa  Appears  bloe  j  ia 
the  aeoond  it  appears  red  with  preponderating  green  ringa)  in 
lubellite  the  cross  ia  the  red  of  the  alpine  rose ;  in  repidoiite 
deep  grey  and  almost  black,  as  in  dark  smoky  quartz^  while  tha 
rings  appear  brownish  yellow.  What  we  ahaU  obtain  by  turning 
the  Nicol  90  degreea  is  manifest  if  we  imagine  that  the  phs^no- 
menon  of  the  dark  cross  for  one  colour  is  changed  into  the  light 
cross,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  phsenomeuon  of  the  light  cross 
for  the  other  colour  is  changed  into  that  of  the  dark  cross. 
It  is  especially  beautiful  when  an  achromatic  j)risni  of  calc-spar 
is  used  as  analysing  arrangement  with  a  red  and  blue  glas^s. 
The  systems  of  rings,  one  with  the  blue  and  the  other  with  the 
red  eross,  then  partially  interseet  one  anoth». 

An  idea  ia  obtained  of  the  colonra  whidi  raralt  firom  the  eooH 
bination  of  the  system  of  ringa,  if  a  hmgitudinalalit  is  inserted  on 
the  side  towarda  the  eye,  and  this  is  viewed  throngh  a  prism 
of  roek-erystal.  By  the  intermixture  of  both  speetra,  coloort 
are  obtained  which  would  not  be  expected  from  the  components^ 
corresponding  to  the  investigations  of  Wiinsch  and  Helmlioltz. 
The  active  components  are,  however,  obtained  in  the  most  diti'cr- 
ent  intensities  if  a  rotating  Niool  is  mterposed  between  the  prism 
of  rock-crystal  and  the  eye. 

(7)  The  arrangement  remains  the  same,  but  a  rotating  mica 
plate  of  one-quarter  diU'erence  of  path  is  inserted  at  e&. 
Bight  or  left  eircuhur  or  elliptical  light  of  one  eokmr  ia  seen  to 
eomlnne  with  right  or  left  circular  or  elliptical  light  of  another 
ediour.  The  appearaneet  here  presented  give  a  key  to  the  com* 
pUcated  phsenomena  seen  in  the  polarizing  apparatus  when  the 
eircular-polariaine  miea  or  gypsum  plate  is  ebai^ged  for  one 
which  haa  a  moeh  greater  difference  of  path. 
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The  conditions  for  circular  polarization,  that,  is,  equal  inten- 
sity of  two  masses  of  light  ])okirize(l  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  whose  difference  of  phase  is  an  odd  multiple  of  a  quarter 
uadulation^  c^,  ^  is  well  known,  he  satiatied  in  two  ways, — 
either  by  two  total  internal  reflexions  in  a  single^efracting  body, 
or  by  refraction  in  a  double  tfSmUcof, .  The  condition  of  equal 
intouit^r  is  tatiafied  in  the  firat  case  if  the  anmnth  of  the  plane 
•f  reflexion  with  the  primitive  plane  of  polariaation  is  plus  or 
minna  45%  and  in  the  second  case  if  that  of  the  principal 
aeetiona  is  +  45°,  Freanel's  rhombohedron  serves  for  total 
reflexion^  or  if  the  light  is  to  remain  in  the  axis  of  the  instm- 
ment^  my  reversion  prism  {Farbenkkre,  p.  240).  In  total  reflexion 

the  difference  of  phase  after  it  reflexions  is  nsing  double- 
refracting  hodies,  it  is  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate, 
and  to  its  double-refract mg  power.  Airy  accordingly  splits  a 
plate  of  mica*  until  it  has  the  required  difference  of  phase, 
while  in  Babinct's  compensator  the  change  is  gi*adually  pro- 
duced by  wedges  of  rock-crystal  moved  gradually  over  each 
other.  In  both  eases  with  an  equal  double-refinetiug  power  the 
thiekness  changes.  The  thickness,  on  the  contrary,  remaina ' 
the  same  with  a  change  in  the  double-refracting  power  if,  as  I 
have  shown,  circular  polarisation  is  produced  by  pressing  or 
warming  a  glass  plate  between  the  polarising  ana  analysing 
arrangement ;  but  since  the  length  of  waves  is  different  for  dif- 
ferent colours,  the  condition  of  a  determinate  difference  of  phase 
can  only  be  snnultaneously  satisfied  for  a  determinate  colour  j 
and  it  follows  directly  from  the  fornmhe  lor  both  the  rays  sepa- 
rated by  doidjle  refraction,  that  with  increasing  thickness  of  thq 
plate  the  difl'erencc  in  this  respect  between  the  vai'ious  colours 
increases  in  a  corresponding  degree ;  so  that  the  same  arrange-* 
ment  in  one  part  of  the  linear-polarised  spectrum  Ganges  the 
light  into  circularly  polarised  light>  in  another  into  linearly 
polarised  light,  in  ouiers  into  light  polarized  at  right  angles,  with 
all  transitions  through  right  and  left  elliptical.  I  have  shown  this 
in  the  experiments  on  circular  polarization  by  allowing^  by  meani 
of  a  rotating  prism,  the  individual  parts  of  the  spectrum  to  pass 
over  the  aperture  of  a  polarizing  Nicoi.  In  this  case  the  system 
of  rings  in  calc-spar,  and  tlien  all  changes  of  form  correspond- 
ing to  the  various  stages  of  })olarization,  arc  seen  to  pass  in  single 
colours,  from  which  the  very  complicated  pluenomenon  in  white 
light  ffnds  a  dii'ect  explanation.  The  dichrooscope  gives  another 
derivation  of  the  same  phsenomenon.  For  if  a  plate  of  mica  is 
inserted  at  Ae,  ablue  glass  at  h /,  and  a  red  glass  at  p f,  on  covering 

*  Darker  uses  a  plate  of  g}p8um,  and  a  combination  of  several  in  th^ 
beatitifol  apparatus  which  he  mUs  the  nUurdmg  tUde, 
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f(j  the  system  of  rings  in  the  quadrant  is  seen  in  riglit-circularly 
(elli])tically)  polarized  light;  if  A/ is  covered,  the  rings  in  the 
quadrant  in.  red  light  are  seen  in  left-circular  (elliptical)  light ; 
by  removing  the  sUde,  the  cross  whose  arms  are  on  one  side  of  a 
diflmnt  oolottr  than  the  other. 

The  polaxiimg  apparatiu  which  I  have  deseribed  gives  an 
objeetive  lepiesentatioii  of  the  phsenomena*  It  is  simply  neoes* 
'  sary  to  concentrate  an  intense  light  on  the  apeitare  of  the 
polarizing  Nicol  through  an  objective,  and  to  remove  the  ocular 
from  the  analysing  nearer  to  the  polarising  Niool.  The  light 
emerging  from  the  analysing  Nicol  is  caught  on  a  white  surface, 
on  which  the  rings  arc  represented  in  corresponding  size.  I 
have  not  applied  this  to  the  dichrooscope,  for  in  fact  the  darkening 
of  the  objective  pictures  is  considerable  wheu  a  deeply-coloured 
glass  is  held  before  the  eye  which  is  examining  it. 

The  dichrooscope  can  be  combined  with  Norremberg's  appa- 
ratus in  the  following  manner.  For  the  composition  of  the 
interferenee  colours,  a  plate  most  be  added  parallel  to  the  po- 
lamiog  plate;  the  coloured  glasses  stand  then  one  over  the 
other  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  For  imiteting  the  dichroitic 
phsenomenay  the  glass  plates  are  placed  so  that  these  planes  of 
reflexion  are  at  right  angles  to  esch  other.  On  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  illumination,  the  apparatus  can  only  be  used 
immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  window,  which,  on 
account  of  the  side  light,  greatly  limits  the  intensity  of  the 
colours  of  })olarization.  In  this  respect  an  apparatus  is  to  be 
preferred  wliicli,  as  it  can  be  directed  towards  the  source  of  light 
like  a  telescope,  can  be  used  as  well  by  day  as  by  night  m  any 
part  of  a  room.  When  it  is  placed  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis, 
it  can  be  used  aa  a  sun-clock  even  in  twilight,  according  to  a 
process  described  in  Foggendorff's  Amuden,  vol.  xxxv.  p«  596,-— 
an  application  which  I  made  {Moat  und  Mmen^  p.  62)  in  1845^ 
ten  years  before  these  apparatus  appeared  undbBr  the  special 
name  of  Polar-clocks. 

Several  of  the  dichrooscopes  which  I  have  described  have  been 
very  neatly  made  by  Langhoff,  the  philosophical-instmment 
maker. 


XLVIII.  Notes  on  Atmotpheric  Electridiy, 
By  Professor  W.  Thomson,  FJLS.* 

rriWO  water-dropping  collectors  for  atmospheric  electricity 
X    were  prepared,  and  placed,  one  at  a  window  of  the  Natural 
Philosophy  Lecture-room,  and  the  other  at  a  window  of  die 

•  Commiuiicated  Inr  the  Author,  having  been  read  befoie  the 
Awociation,  June  18G0. 
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College  Tower'  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  A  divided  img* 
electrometer  was  used  at  the  last-mentioned  station;  an  elee-> 
trometer  adapted  for  absolute  measurement,  nearly  in  the  form 
now  constructed  as  an  ordinary  house  electrometer,  was  used  in 
the  lecture-room.  Four  students  of  the  Natural  Philosophy 
Class,  Messrs.  Lorimer,  Lyon,  M'Kerrow,  and  Wilson,  after 
having  persevered  in  preliminary  experiments  and  arrangements 
from  the  month  of  November^  devoted  themselves  with  much 
ardour  and  Gonstancy  during  Febroaty^  Marebj  and  April  to  tiie 
work  of  obeenralion.  During  periods  of  obeenration^  at  Tariona 
times  of  day^  early  and  late^  measurements  were  completed  and 
leoorded  every  quarter  minute  or  every  half  minute, — the  eQtt<* 
tinual  variationB  of  the  phsenom^on  rendering  solitary  observa' 
tions  almost  nugatory.  During  several  hours  each  day,  simulta-' 
neous  observation  was  carried  on  on  this  plan  at  the  two  stations* 
A  comparison  of  the  results  manifested  often  great  discordance, 
and  never  complete  agreement.  It  was  thus  ascertained  that 
electrification  of  the  air,  if  not  of  solid  particles  in  the  air  (which 
have  uo  claim  to  exclusive  consideration  in  this  respect),  between 
^e  two  atations  and  round  them^  at  distances  firom  them  not 
very  great  in  eomparison  with  their  mutual  distance^  was  largely 
operative  in  the  ooserved  phsanomena*  It  was  generally  found 
that  after  the  indications  had  been  negative  for  some  time 
at  both  stations,  the  transition  to  positive  took  place  earlier  by 
several  minutes  at  the  tower  station  (upper)  than  at  the  lecture-* 
room  (lov/er).  Sometimes  during  several  minutes,  preceded  and 
followed  by  positive  indications,  there  were  negative  indications 
at  the  lower,  wliile  there  were  only  positive  at  the  upper.  Ill 
these  cases  the  circumambient  air  must  have  contained  negative 
(or  resinous)  electricity,  if  a  horizontal  stratum  of  air  several 
hundred  feet  thick  overhead,  containing  as  much  positive  elec-* 
tricity  per  cubic  foot  as  there  must  have  been  of  negative  pef 
cnbic  foot  of  the  ur  about  the  College  boilduiga  on  those  O0ca» 
sionsi  would  produce  electrical  manifestationa  at  the  eaith'0 
sur&ce  similar  in  character  and  anicrunt  to  those  oidinarily  ol^ 
served  during  fair  weather. 

Beecaria  has  remarked  on  the  rare  occurrence  of  negative 
atmospheric  indications  during  fair  weather,  of  which  he  can  only 
record  six  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years  of  very  persevering 
observation  by  himself  and  the  Prior  Ceca.  On  some,  if  not  all^ 
of  those  occasions  there  was  a  squally  and  variable  wind,  changing 
about  rapidly  between  N.E.  and  N.W.  On  several  days  of  un- 
broken fair  weather  in  April  and  May  of  the  present  year  the 
al^^ospheric  indication  waa  negative  during  short  penods,  and 
on  eaeh  occasion  there  waa  a  sudden  change  of  wind^  aeneraUy 
from  NX  to  N.W.^  W.^  or  S.W.  lot  inttancci  on  the  3rd 
May,  after  a  warm,  sunny,  and  very  dry  day,  with  a  gentle  N«E» 
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breeze  and  slight  easterly  haze  in  the  air,  I  found  about  8'30  p.m. 
the  expected  positive  atmospheric  indication.  After  dark  (neaj-ly 
an  hour  later)  it  was  so  calm  that  I  was  able  to  carry  an  unpro- 
tected candle  into  the  open  air  and  make  an  observation  with  my 
portable  electrometer.  To  my  surprise  I  found  a  Bomewhat 
strong  negative  indication^  whicli  I  OMenred  for  several  minutes. 
Although  there  was  no  sensible  wind  in  the  locality  where  I 
stood 'I',  I  perceived  by  the  line  of  smoke  from  a  high  chimney  at 
some  distance  that  there  was  a  decided  breeze  from  W.  or  S.W. 
A  little  later  a' gentle  S.W.  wind  set  in  all  round,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  lantern  I  found  strong  positive  indications,  which  con- 
tinued as  ]on£>:  as  I  observed.  During  all  this  time  the  sky  was 
cloudy,  or  nearly  so.  That  reversed  electric  indications  should 
often  be  observed  about  the  time  of  a  change  of  wind  may  be 
explained,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  probability,  thus . — 

The  lower  air  up  to  some  height  above  the  earth  must  in 
general  he  more  or  less  electrified  with  the  same  kind  of  dee- 
tricity  as  that  of  the  earth's  surfiice ;  and,  since  this  reaches  a  high 
degree  of  intensity  on  every  tree-top  and  pointed  vegetable 
fibre,  it  must  therefore  eaose  always  more  or  less  of  the  phse- 
nomenon  which  becomes  conspicuous  as  the  "  light  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,^'  known  to  the  ancients,  or  the  "  fire  of  St.  Elmo  "  de- 
scribed by  modern  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  which 
consists  of  a  flow  of  electricity  of  the  kind  possessed  by  the 
earth  into  the  air.  Hence  in  f  air  weather  the  lower  air  must  be 
negative,  although  the  atmospheric  potential,  even  close  to  the 
earth^s  sui'face,  is  still  generally  positive.  Eut  if  a  considerable 
area  of  this  lower  stratum  is  carried  upwards  into  a  column  over 
any  locality  by  wind  blowing  inwards  from  difierent  direetions, 
its  effect  may  for  a  time  predominate,  and  give  rise  to  a  negative 
potential  in  the  air,  and  a  positive  electrification  of  the  cwrth's 
surface. 

If  this  eiplanation  is  correct,  a  whirlwind  (such  as  is  often 
experienced  on  a  small  scale  in  hot  weather)  must  diminish,  and 
may  reverse,  the  ordinary  positive  indication. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  1  have  had  two  or 
three  opportunities  of  observing  electrical  indications  with  my  port- 
able electrometer  during  day  thunder-storms.  I  commenced  the 
observation  on  each  occasion  after  having  heard  thunder,  and  I  per- 
ceived frequent  impulses  on  the  needle  which  caused  it  to  vibrate^ 
indieating  sudden  changes  of  electric  potential  at  the  (lace  where 
I  stood.  I  could  connect  the  lazger.of  uiese  inmolses  with  Uiunder 
heard  some  time  later,  witii  about  the  same  degree  of  certainty 
as  the  brighter  flashes  of  lightning  during  a  thunder-storm  by 
night  arc  usually  recognised  as  distinctly  connected  with  distinct 
peab  of  thunder.  By  counting  time  I  estimated  the  distance  of 
*  About  six  miteB  south  ol  Glasgow. 
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the  discharge  not  nearer  on  any  ooeasion  than  about  four  or  five 
milei.   There  were  besides  many  smaller  impulses ;  and  most 

frequently  I  observed  several  of  these  between  one  of  the  laiger 
and  the  thunder  with  whieh  I  connected  it.  The  frequency  of 
these  smaller  disturbances,  which  sometimes  kept  the  needle  in 
a  constant  state  of  flickering,  often  prevented  me  from  identify- 
ing the  thunder  in  connexion  with  any  particular  one  of  the  im- 
pulses I  had  observed.  They  demonstrated  countless  discharges, 
smaller  or  more  distant  than  those  that  gave  rise  to  audible 
thunder.  On  none  ci  these  occasions  haye  I  seen  any  lightning. 
The  absolute  potential  at  the  position  of  the  burning  match  was 
sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative;  and  the  sudden 
change  demonstrated  by  the  impulsea  on  the  needle  were,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge^  as  often  augmentations  of  positive  or  diminu- 
tions of  negative,  as  diminutions  of  positive  or  augmentations  of 
negative.  This  afternoon,  for  instance  (Thursday,  June  28),  I 
heard  several  peals  of  thunder,  and  I  found  the  usual  abrupt 
changes  indicated  by  the  electrometer.  For  several  minutes  the 
absolute  potential  was  small  positive  with  two  or  three  abrupt 
changes  to  somewhat  strong  positive,  falling  back  to  weak  posi- 
tive, and  gathering  again  to  a  discharge.  This  was  precisely 
what  the  same  instrument  would  have  shown  anywhere  within  a 
few  yards  of  an  electrical  machine  turned  slowly  so  as  to  cause  a 
slow  succession  of  sparks  firom  its  prime  conductor  to  a  conductor 
connected  with  the  earth, 

I  have  repeatedly  observed  the  electric  potential  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  locomotive  engine  at  work  on  a  railway^  some- 
times by  holding  the  portable  electrometer  out  a  window  of 
one  of  the  carriages  of  a  train,  sometimes  by  using  it  while 
standing  on  the  engine  itself,  and  sometimes  while  standing  on 
the  ground  beside  the  line.  I  have  thus  obtained  consistent 
results,  to  the  effect  that  the  steam  from  the  funnel  was  always 
wyoHve,  and  the  steam  from  the  safety-valve  always  positive.  I 
have  observed  extremely  strong  effects  of  each  class  from  carHages 
even  iar  removed  from  the  engine.  I  have  found  strone  nega- 
tive indications  in  the  air  after  an  engine  had  disappeared  round 
a  curve,  and  ito  doud  of  steam  had  dissolved  out  of  sight. 

In  ahnost  every  part  of  a  large  manu&ctory>  with  steam-pipes 
passine  through  them  for  various  heating  purposes,  I  have  found 
decided  indications  of  positive  electricity.  In  most  of  these 
localities  there  was  some  slight  escape  of  high-pressure  steain^ 
which  appeared  to  be  the  origin  of  the  positive  indications. 

These  phsenomena  seem  in  accordance  with  Faraday's  obser- 
vations on  the  electricity  of  steam,  whieh  showed  high-pressure 
steam  escaping  into  the  air  to  be  in  general  positive,  bat  negative 
when  it  carried  globules  of  <nl  along  with  it*. 
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XLIX.  Ewpenmental  Researches  on  the  Laws  of  Absorption  of 
laquids  by  Porous  Substances.  Bp  Tbomab  Tatx,  Esq.* 

[With  a  Plate.] 

THE  ascent  of  liquids  in  porous  substances  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  b^  ph^ddsts  as  similar  to^  If  not  identical  with, 
the  ascent  of  liquids  m  capiDan  tubes ;  but  the  following  re* 
searches  show  that  the  former  pnsnomena  are  regulated  by  pe- 
culiar and  distinctiTe  laws.  I  was  first  led  to  this  inquiry  by 
observing  the  large  portion  of  water  which  had  been  evaporated, 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  from  a  vase  of  flowers.  Vegetable  and 
animal  life  arc,  no  doubt,  intimately  connected  with  the  laws 
regulating  the  absorption  of  Hquids  by  porous  substances. 

The  following  general  laws  have  been  derived  from  the  results 
of  these  experiments. 

In  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  the  liquid, 
(1)  The  rate  of  diffusion  varies  inversely  as  the  space  through 
wmcn  the  liquid  of  absorption  has  moved. 

i^)  The  rate  of  diffusion,  at  equal  distances  from  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  with  which  the  absorbent  is  in  contact,  is  equal  in 
all  directions,  that  is  to  say,  the  rate  of  difiusion  is  independent 
of  the  force  of  gravity. 

(3)  The  rate  of  diffusion,  other  things  being  the  ssme,  in- 
creases with  the  temperature. 

(4)  The  liquid  diffuses  itself  equally  over  the  surface  of  the 
absorbent ;  that  is,  the  wei<;ht  of  the  liquid  absorbed  by  a  unit 
of  sui'iace  is  everywhere  the  same. 

(5)  In  equal  times  the  force  of  absorption  performs  the  same 
amount  of  work  or  dynamic  effect. 

(6)  If  an  absorbent,  saturated  with  moisture,  be  exposed  to  a 
dry  atmosphere,  the  evaporation  goes  on  for  the  most  part  uni- 
formly. And  so  on  to  other  laws,  which  will  be  nereafker 
illustrated. 

1.  Rats  of  diffusion  of  liquids  tkrouyh  absorbents  in  an  atmo- 
sphere saturated  with  the  vapour  of  the  liquid* 

The  absorbents  employed  in  these  experiments  were  strips  of 
unsized  paper,  calico,  linen,  &c.,  of  various  thicknesses  and 
texture,  and  also  thin  columns  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  liquids 
used  were  distilled  water,  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  alcohol,  solu- 
tions of  starch,  together  with  solutions  of  different  salts,  &c. 
The  line  formed  b^  the  liquid  in  its  ascent  on  the  strips  of  un- 
sized paper  is  so  distinct  and  sharply  defined  as  to  enable  us  to 
determine,  with  the  greatest  precision,  the  distance  of  this  line 
from  the  level  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  strips  of  paper,  calico, 

*  Gonunmiicsted  by  the  Author. 
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linen^  &c.,  were  prepared  for  experiment  in  tlie  following  man- 
ner :  after  being  cut  to  their  desired  widths,  and  in  some  cases 
graduated,  stout  platinum  wires  were  attached  to  their  lower 
extremities,  to  give  them  a  uniform  tension  and  to  sink  these  ex- 
tremities in  the  liquid ;  they  were  then  steeped  in  boiling  distilled 
water,  and  afterwards  thoroughly  di'ied  by  evaporation  ;  and  im- 
mediately before  being  used  they  were  suspended  for  about  an 
hour  in  the  atmosphere,  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  the  liquid. 
The  ascent  of  the  liquid  was^  for  the  most  part^  observed  by 
means  of  a  cathetometer ;  bnt  in  some  cases  tne  strip  itself  was 
graduated.  The  space  moved  ov^  by  the  liquid  uuongh  ^he 
pores  of  the  absorbent^  is  the  elevation  of  the  liquid  line  on  the 
absorbent  measured  from  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
in  which  the  absorbent  is  immersed.  This  Uquid  line  was  some- 
times best  observed  by  transmitted  light,  at  other  times  by  re- 
flected lip:ht.  Plate  IV.  fig.  8  represents  the  apparatus  which 
was,  for  the  most  part,  employed  in  these  experiments : — 

A  B  a  glass  jar  having  a  welt  at  the  top  ground  smooth  to 
receive  the  ground  brass  plate  CI);  S  a  stuffing-box  attached 
to  the  plate,  through  which  passes  the  stout  wire  F  G,  support- 
ing the  absorbent  G  K  immersed  in  the  liquid  B  K;  E  a  stopcock 
commmuGating,  when  required^  with  the  stopcock  of  an  air-pump ; 
LM  a  water«bath  maintained  (when  required}  at  a  constant  tempe- 
rature by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam.  The  slidmg  wire,  F  Qt,  enables 
.us  to  raise  or  depress  the  absorbent  as  may  be  required ;  and 
the.  stopcock  £  and  ground  plate  enable  us  to  keep  the  absorbent 
suspended  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  the 
liquid,  or  it  may  be  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air.  The  apparatus 
was  modified  to  suit  peculiar  circumstances.  In  experimenting 
with  such  substances  as  turpentine,  or  with  linseed  oil,  the  vessel 
A  B  was  exhausted  of  air  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  and  then 
the  external  air  was  allowed  to  enter  the  vessel  through  a  tube 
filled  with  dry  chloride  of  calcium.  The  absorbent  having  been 
for  some  time  suspended  in  this  dry  air^  its  lower  extremity,  K, 
was  immersed  in  the  oil  by  depressmg  the  shding  wire  F  G. 

E.vperiment  I. 

The  hquid  used  in  this  experiment  was  water.  The  absorbent 
was  imsized  paper,  2  inches  in  width,  close  in  texture,  and  weigh- 
ing '72  gr.  per  square  inch.  The  temperature  was  56°  through- 
out the  experiment. 

The  eiperimental  value  of  the  velocity  of  ascent,  v,  in  the 
third  column^  is  found  bv  dividing  the  increment  of  space  *25 
by  tlie  mean  interval  of  time;  thus  we  find  conrresponding 
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It  will  be  obsemd  bow  very  nearly  tbevelocityi  as  detennmed 

1 

by  the  formula  van  gg>  coincides  with  the  velocity  found  by  ex- 
periment. Hence  we  conclude  that  the  vebcity  of  ascent  of  the 
liquid  through  the  abeorhent  varies  inversehf  as  the  ^paee. 

The  relation  between  T  and  S  may  be  generally  expressed  by 
the  formula 

T=a(S+i8)«-p,  (1) 

where  a,  fi,  and  p  m  constants. 
By  diiferentiation,  we  get 

rfS  1 


but 


and  wheni8s:0^  or  is  very  small^  as  in  the  foregoing  experiment^ 
we  have 

1 


From  equations  (1)  and  (2)  we  get 


(3) 


(4) 
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In  this  expression  we  may  consider  that  the  space  is  estimated 
from  a  point  situated  at  inches  from  the  level  of  the  liquid, 
and  that  the  time  is  estiniAted  from  a  period  of  time  p  minutes 

anterior  to  the  actual  commencement  of  the  motion. 

When  yQ =0,  or  is  very  small,  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  results  ob- 
tained for  the  diif ttsion  of  water,  then  equation  (4)  becomes 

Now  when  T  la  large  aa  oompaied  with  p,  or  when  p  is 
neglected,  we  have 

S 


0= 


(6) 


Experiment  11. 

The  absorbent  in  this  experiment  was  very  thick  unsized  paper, 
%  inches  wide,  and  weight  1*18  gr.  per  square  inch.  The  tem- 
perature was  GQP  throi^out  the  eiqpeiiment.  The  formulse  in 
this  case  are 

T=3-3S*-1'3,  (7) 

and 

1 


6-6  S* 


(8) 
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6-9 

15200 

7-0 

15700 

•020 

•021 

•022 

160-4 

8-0 

20700 

•018 

•018 

•019 

2099 

81 

219*50 

8-9 

26100 

90 

867-00 

•016 

•016 

•016 

266-0 

9-9 

897-50 

lO-O 

884'00 

•015 

•015 

•015 

3987 
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868   On  the  Laws  of  Absorption  of  Liquids  by  Porous  Substances. 

Oii,  In  aeeoidance  with  obflervationi  befine  nuubi  the  value 

g 

of  the  velocity  derived  from  the  formula  ^=2T  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

when  T  is  large  compared  with  p. 

Nearly  the  same  results  were  obtained  with  an  absorbent  of 
one-half  the  width.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  diffusion 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  width  of  the  ahsorhmt. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  vessel  AB  exhausted 
of  air.  The  results  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  above  recorded. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  rate  of  diffusion  is  not  affected  by 
the  presence  of  air» 

Kate  of  evaporaiimL'7'ln  coder  to  determine  the  rate  of  mpo- 
ration  from  the  sur&ce  of  aii  ahscnrbent  saturated  with  mtnature, 
the  absorbent  of  this  experiment  was  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
suspended  in  the  air  from  the  scale  of  a  delicate  balance,  the  dry 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  being  62°,  and  the  wet  bulb  58°.  The 
weight  of  the  whole  water  absorbed  was  found  to  be  24*3  grs., 
that  is,  1-215  gr.  per  square  inch  of  surface.  The  weight  lost 
during  each  successive  interval  of  30  minutes  was  found  to  be 
very  nearly  4*74  grs.  At  the  end  of  2i  hours  the  rate  of  evapo- 
ration sensibly  declined,  and  the  last  few  grains  of  moisture  were 
retained  with  considerable  tenacity.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
rate  of  evaporation,  from  the  turfaee  of  an  abwrbent  saturated 
with  moisture,  is  for  the  most  part  uniform. 

An  absorbent  thus  placed  in  contact  with  water  (as  will  be 
hereafter  more  fully  shown)  becomes  saturated  with  moisture ; 
and  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes 
equally  dry  at  all  parts  in  the  same  time.  But  if  the  whole 
surface  of  the  absorbent  be  })lunf^cd  into  the  water  and  tlieii 
suspended  in  the  air,  the  lower  portion  of  the  absorbent  retains 
a  sensible  film  of  water  by  adhesion  to  the  surface ;  this  portion 
of  the  absorbent  may  be  said  to  be  supersaturated  with  moisture, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  higher  portion  of  the  absorbent  will 
become  dry  much  sooner  than  the  lower,  and  also  that  the  rate 
of  evapofation  will  not  go  on  uniformly. 

The  absorbent  oi  i&B  ezperimentj  alter  being  dried,  was 
suspended  in  contact  with  water  as  usual,  and  exposed  to  the 
air.  For  the  first  4  inches  of  the  ascent  ii  the  liquid  through 
the  absorbent^  the  law  of  ascent  closely  corresponded  with  that 
of  the  foregoing  experiment ;  but  after  this  the  rate  of  ascent 
rapidly  decreased,  until  the  liquid  had  risen  to  the  height  of 
about  8  inches,  where  it  appeared  to  become  stationary.  At 
this  time  the  dry  bulb  of  the  thermometer  indicated  65  '5,  and 
the  wet  bulb  62°,  giving  a  difference  of  3°'5.  "When  the  differ- 
ence between  the  indications  of  the  two  bulbs  had  become  5^, 
the  liquid  stood  at  the  height  of  9  inches ;  and  when  this  differ- 
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encc  was  only  2*^*5,  the  liquid  stood  at  the  height  of  7*6  inehea; 
in  this  manner  the  liquid  fell  and  loae  accoxdmg  aa  the  air  con- 
tained more  or  less  moisture. 

The  results  of  the  two  foregoing  observations  will  be  more 
fully  considered  when  I  describe  the  construction  of  a  new 
hygrometric  instrument. 

The  following  experiment  was  made  to  determine  the  rate  of 
diffusion  under  an  increase  of  temperature. 

Ewpmment  II  J. 

The  abaorbttit  was  the  aame  a>  that  iiaed  in  Experiment  lit 
The  temperature  of  the  water-hath^  LM ^.waa  maintained  at  110°. 


Ascent  of 

liquid 
in  iocbu, 
S. 


0 

•75 
1-00 

1-25 

1-  50 
175 

200 

2-  25 

2-  50 

y-oo 
;i-25 

3-  50 
400 

4-  25 


Coiresp. 
time  in 
minutes, 
T. 


Velocity 
of  accent 
per  minute, 

V. 


0 
100 
176 

2-80 
408 
5-60 
7-30 
9-20 
11-50 
1700 
19-60 
22-80 
29-50 
33-2(; 


•«77 


•138 


•067 


Value  of  p 
by  formula 
 1_ 


•••••• 

•275 
•137 


•068 


Value  of 
experim. 


Value 
of  Tby 
formula 


•285 


•187 


•€60 


•067 


0 
102 
1*82 

2-84 

4-  09 

5-  57 
7-28 
9-21 

11-37 
16-38 
19-22 
22-29 
29-12 
32-87 


The  results  of  this  experiment^  on  being  compared  with  those 
of  Experiment  II.,  show  that  t/ir  rate  of  division  is  considerably 
increased  by  an  increase  of  temperatwre, 

Hastings,  October  IS,  1860. 

[To  be  continued.] 


F 


L.  Note  on  DranseendmUtl  Boots, 
Bff  Jambs  Cockle^  M,A,,  FJLA.8.,  F.C.P.S.  i^,* 

ILLING  up  that  part  of  my  "Sketch/^  &c.  in  the  last  August 
.  Number  which  relates  to  a  cubic^  and  making 


from 


*  Commimicatad  bj  tht  Antiier. 
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we  deduce  by  differeDtiatkm 

d^x         a^h     1    d^h  db 

If        WWW  da 

^     a<f>b     1  /     (l>a\/  a\ 

This  becomeBi  on  xeductioiij 

d^x       «      dx  X 

a  linear  differential  equation^  the  integral  of  which  is 

jpsAsrn  ( — ^ —  +JJ  J. 

Substitute  this  value  of  in  the  given  cubic.  The  result  innst 
vanish  id(mti<»Uy  and  independently  of  a ;  and  from  the  relations 

A3-4A=0,   A3-8=0,  8in3B=0, 

we  infer 

«  .  /sin"' a4-2»7r\ 

— 3 — )' 

The  unsymmetric  trinomial  form 

as*— IMP 1  )tf  »0 

is  in  some  respects  more  convenient  than  that  employed  in  the 
"Sketch/*  and,  through 

^         X  dfx  _Q 

^  ' da    n  da^  * 

it  leads  to 

Each  unsymmetric  form  indeed  leads  to  a  derived  equation, 
whichj  by  properly  combining  it  with  the  given  equation,  may 

be  made  linear  in  x, 

I  might  have  supported  an  early  objection  (S.  3.  vol.  xxxv. 
p.  136)  which  I  took  to  a  portion  of  Mr.  Jerrard's  investigations, 
by  citing  a  paper*  by  the  late  Thomas  White,  of  Dumfries  Ma- 
thematical Academy,  which  (received  April  1816)  was  printed  in 

*  **Oii  the  Algebraical  Expansion  ofQnantity^by  Divinon  and  Evolution; 
and  OB  the  Symbol  V  — 1,  which  is  usuaUy  considered  to  denote  impoaable 

or  imaginary  Quantity."  White  (p.  fil),  in  reference  to  the  st-ries  "  usually 
but  whimsically  ....  denominated  neutral"  says  that  all  ambiguity  va- 
nishes when  it  is  considered  that  this  series  is  iiuite,  and  that  attention 
ahvajs  be  paid  to  tiie  laniiadflr." 
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the  Appendix  to  '  1^  Ladies'  Diary '  fqr  18d9«  Gommeiiting 
on  such  an  expansion  as 

1  _  «p 

•j-j-j=l-a;+a*-  i*""'+T+? 

White  observes  (pp.  60,  61)  that  "in  summing  such  finite 
serieses,  the  remainders  must  never  be  neglected  The  in- 
troduction of  the  remainders  removes  all  paradox.  Hence,  how- 
ever great  n  may  be  supposed,  the  remainders  must  n£ver  be 
neglected  in  sericses  generated  by  algebraic  division/'  &€.  And 
I  presume  that  White  would  have  maintained  that  the  equation 

was  aLwaya  algebnueally  ftke,  though  it  might  be  arithmetically 

true. 

Other  doubts  (Ibid.  p.  4&7),  to  which  I  sought  to  direct  Mr. 
Jerrard's*  attention,  he  seems  to  have  cleared  up  (S.  4.  vol.  iii. 
p.  457).  Butt,  in  leaving  unassailcd  the  theory  of  Abelians  with 
composite  indices,  he  virtually  leaves  his  own  processes  without 
defence  from  the  objections  to  which  that  theory  gives  rise.  As 
observed  by  M.  Kronecker,  all  the  distinct  values  of  a  cyclical 
function  of  x^,  Xi, . .  ^4  being  giveu^  the  five  roots  x  may  be  de* 
dnced  firom  them  ratiinaUyX.  Now  Mr.  Jerrard'a  fimctiona 

*  Mr.  Jerrurd  (Ibid.  p.  459)  has  adTffted  to 

on  cubiC8,in  connexion  with  which  Iwould  call  attention  to  "a  few  remarks" 
of  James  Loekhart  "on  the  roots  of  the  cubic  x^—^x—  \  =0,  which  apply 
to  all  cubic  equations,"  and  which  I  communicated  to  the  Mechanics'  Ma- 
gaane  (vol.  nr.  p.  173).  LodduuNft  theorem  respecting  quintics  (Ibid. 
Tol.  liii.  p.  449;  et  vide  Iv.  pp.  172,  173)  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by 
multiplying  the  quadratic  into  »,  eluuiiating  l^,  and  repeating  this  piroceM 
as  far  as  may  be  necessary. 

t  M.  Kronecker  states  that  every  (algebnucally)  solnble  eqnaiioa  of  a 
prime  degree  /i  is  an  Abelian,  if  we  regard  as  known  a  quantity  which 
Itself  is  a  root  of  an  Abelian  of  the  (/li  —  l)th  degree  (see  Serret,  Cours,  1854, 
p.  664).  There  is  not,  as  I  once  suspected,  a  corresponding  poposition 
when  |i  is  not  prime.  The  solnlimi  ot  the  problem  for  a  composite  nmnbcr 
n  is  obtamed  the  moment  that  we  have  rcndved  it  for  the  case  in  which 
the  degree  of  the  Abehan  is  one  of  the  powers  (of  a  prime  number)  con- 
tained in  n  (M.  Kronecker,  ibid.  p.  666 ;  M.  Hermite,  ib.  pp.  669  et  sea*), 

t  See  M.  Hermite'a  Essay,  Air  la  TMark  des  BqMtiom  MothOtwres  et 
la  Resolution  de  V^quation  du  dnquihne  degr^  (Paris,  1859),  p.  27 ;  consult 
also  M.  Hermite's  **  Considerations  sur  la  Resolution  Alg^bnque  de  I'equa- 
tion  du  6°  dcgr^,"  at  pp.  326-336  of  vol.  i.  of  the  Nowelles  Anuales  de 
MatMnatiques,  par.  HU.  Tenraem  et  Gmmo,  1842.  I  am  not  aware  that 
these  important  reieardies  of  M.  Hermite  have  been  conqdeted.  Ifr.  T. 
T.  Wilkinson  informs  me  that  the  **«itt^e"  is  not  found  in,  any  sabaeqnent 
volume  up  to  the  present  date. 

I  may  add  thati  if  we  had  an  inedndble  noiMTclical  riimU  of  the  6|tlh 
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V,  and  W  are  cydicaL  Consequently  lie  would  obtain  the  general 
solution  of  aquintic  in  a  form  which  involved  no  quintic  radicals* 
Such  a  result  is  of  course  inadmissible*. 

Without  reiterating  objections  which  I  urged  in  the  last  May 
Number,  let  me  observe  that  of  the  two  systems  (ctj)  and  (<Tg) 
suggested  by  Mr.  Jerrard  (S.  4.  vol.  iii.  p.  114),  the  laat  is  in- 
admissible. To  admit  it,  would  be  to  ignore  the  principle  (a 
neglect  of  which  led  me  into  an  objection  to  Wantsel's  argument) 
that  intovhanges  of  the  constituent  symbols  do  not  i^eet  the 
form  of  the  fimetbn.   There  is  no  other  oondnsion  than  that 

so  that  (tTj)  must  hold  universally.  If  (<r^  alsoholdsj  (o^'')  (lb. 
p.  116)  takes  the  form 

(V»-}-r,(0)Y2  +  r2(0)V+r3(0)y=0, 

which  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  (Ibid.  p.  112)  that 
V'^  -}-  CiV''*4- . .  =0  cannot  be  depressed.  Hence  (compare  lb, 
p.  116) 

V3  +  BiV*  +  r^{a:)Y + r^ix)  =0 

is  the  form  of  one  of  Mr.  Jerrard's  cubies ;  and  in  order  to  con- 
struct it,  we  have  to  encounter  the  difficulty  of  solving  the 
general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree,  for  in  no  other  way  can  r{x) 
be  determined.  Apart,  then,  from  Cauchy's  theorem  and  M. 
Hermite's  argument,  Mr.  Jerrard's  process  presents  intrinsic 
objections  fatal  to  its  success.  Let  me  add  that  although,  by  a 
theorem  of  Abel,  every  value  of  ;S  at  p.  79  of  Mr.  Jerrard's 
'Essay'  be  a  root  of  (ac),  so  that  we  may  deduce 

S-r{P/(^..)}=0, 


degree  in  t,  the  functioii 

(in  which  tu  tf,  ,»tn9xe  the  fi  values  of  t  formed  by  permuting  all  the 

roots  exceptmg  Tq)  cmmot  he  symmetric  in  x  for  nil  values  of  m,  otherwise 
the  r^duUe  would  uot  be  irreducible.  Hence  m  may  be  80  assigned  as  to 
render 

^(»)=a+6#o+ 

and  Xq,  which  may  be  found  as  a  rational  function  of  can  contain  no  other 
radicals  than  thoae  whidb  enter  into  ti,     . .  t^. 

*  Tlic  moment  we  proceed  to  the  practical  apjjlication  of  our  fomi1lUB» 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  in  those  oases  in  which  the  root  is  expressible 
by  quintic  (with  or  without  quadratic)  surds,  the  se-\tic  in  6  has  a  rational 
VauBK  factor ;  and  that  when  cubic  radicals  appear^  the  p^rtn  quintic  and 
its  iviolvcnt  teiiie  ve,  each,  icducible.  ^ 
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still,  if  we  would  reconcile  this  with  the  other  conclusions  of 
theory,  we  must  give  the  equation  the  form 

a  result  whieh  gives  ns  no  aid  whatever  in  our  aearch  after  a 
finite  root. 

4  Pomp  Court,  Temple,  LoiuIob, 
September  1/,  IbGO. 


LI.  Speetrum^anafysk  of  Jjmdon  Waters,  , 
By  A;  and  F.  Dvfr^^. 

HAYING  been  lately  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  several 
London  waters,  we  took  occasion  to  examine  them  by  the 
recently  published  method  of  Bun  sen  and  Kirchhoff;  and  since 
this  8pectram«analysis  adds  two  new  constituents  (t.  e.  lithium 
and  strontium)  to  those  already  known,  the  results  obtained  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine.  If  a  small  portion  of  the  dry  residue  of  any  of  the 
waters  cxaminiecl  is  brought  into  the  flame  of  an  apparatus  such 
as  described  in  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoif pajierf,  tlie  lines  Li «  and 
K  a  are  seen  with  more  or  less  distinctness  as  soon  as  the  first 
glare  of  the  sodium  and  calcium  spectrum  is  somewhat  dimi- 
nished. After  the  Li,  K,  aud  Na  have  volatihzcd,  the  calcium 
lines  come  out  with  increased  brilliancy ;  and  if  the  wire  is  now 
dipped  into  HCl  and  again  brought  into  the  flame^  the  lines  Sr  « 
and  Sr  7  ue  sem,  as  wdl  as  a  very  brilliant  calcium  spectro^^ 
The  strontium  lines  come  out  generally  with  greater  brilliancy  if 
the  wire,  before  being  moistened  with  IICI,  is  held  for  some  time 
in  a  reducing  flame,  easily  obtained  by  closing  the  air-holes  of 
the  Bunsen^s  burner.  In  some  of  the  waters,  especially  the  deep- 
well  waters,  the  line  Li  a  is  somewhat  masked  by  the  bright  so- 
dium aud  calcium  spectra :  it  is,  however,  in  all  cases  seen  with 
great  distinctness  if  the  residue  of  the  water  is  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alcohol  in  the  manner  described  by  Bunsen  and 
Kirchhoff  under  the  head  of  lithium.  The  strontium  lines  ma^ 
also  be  seen  with  great  brilliancy  on  dissolving  in  hydrochloric 
acid  some  of  the  crustdcposited  m  boilers  and  kettles,  and  bring- 
ing a  drop  of  the  solution  into  the  flame  of  the  apparatus.  The 
shallow  waters  appear  to  be  rather  richer  in  Li  and  Sr  than  the 
deep-well  waters ;  the  presence  of  Li  in  the  latter  can,  howevedP, 
easily  be  demonstrated  in  an  ounce  or  even  in  half  an  ounce  ii 
the  water. 

The  following  are  the  waters  examined : — Thames  water,  taken 

*  C!ommunicated  by  the  Authois. 
t  PhiL  Mag.  voL  XI.  p.  89. 
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at  low  and  high  tide,  Westminster  Bridge ;  also  two  samples  as 
supplied  by  the  Chelsea  and  Lambeth  Water  Companies.  Water 
supplied  by  the  New  Hiver  Company;  and  water  from  the 
undermentioned  wells : — 

Duck  Island  Well,  St.  James's  Park, .  "1  Above  the. London 

Pump  H,  Lincoln's  Inn   J  clay. 

Burnett's  Distillery,  Vauxhall  "1  From  the  sand  above 

Whitbread's  Brewerv,  Chiswell  Street.  J     the  chalk. 

Guy's  Hospital  well   Lrw  lir 

Trafalgar  Square  well   j^l^Halk. 

The  aboye  waters  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  whole  of 

the  London  supply,  since,  beside  the  specimens  from  the  Thames 
and  New  Hiver,  others  from  the  three  principal  water-bearing 
strata  of  London  are  included. 

To  guard  against  all  possible  sources  of  fallacy,  the  waters 
were  evaporated  ni  platinum  vessels,  and  all  filtration  avoided. 
It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  alcohol,  UO,  SO^,  and 
HCl  used  were  free  from  lithium  and  Btrontimn. 


LII.  Chemical  Notices  from  Foretgn  Journals. 
By  £.  Atkinson,  Ph.D,,  F,C.8.  - 

[Continued  from  p.  298.] 

SCIIEIBLER  has  published*  an  account  of  researches  on 
the  tungstates,  with  which  he  has  been  engaged  during 
the  last  six  years. 

Tungstic  acid  exists  in  two  distinct  modifications— one  inso- 
luble in  water  (ordinary  tungstic  acid),  and  a  modificatiou  sdnble 
in  water  (metatungstie  add).  And  there  are  two  correspondii^ 
groups  of  salts. 

The  tungstates,  the  salts  of  the  insoluble  modification,  have 
been  repeatedly  investigated.  The  alkaline  salts  are  somewhat 
soluble  in  water;  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  metals,  which 
are  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  are  insoluble,  amorphous 
or  crystalline  precipitates.  These  tungstates  are  characterized  by 
the  fact  that,  when  treated  with  a  stronger  mineral  or  organic 
acid,  a  yellow  pulverulent  or  white  caseous  precipitate  of  hydrate 
of  tungstic  acid  is  formed,  according  as  the  decomposition  is 
effected  in  the  warm  or  in  the  cold.  To  tiiese  salts,  which  have 
usually  been  considered  add  salts,  Schdbler  assigns  the  formula 
8B0,  TWO'+tf  Aqjj  or  perhaps  more  correctly 

2BO,8WO»+BO,  4W0»+«Aq. 
•  Ber.  der  Akad.  der  Wissaiseh.  Mu  Bsrikh  Apnl  im. 
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Tungstate  of  Soda,  3NaO,  rWO^  +  lG  Aq,  crystallized  in  the 
cold,  and  3NaO,  7WO^  +  14Aq,  crystallized  in  the  water-bath^ 
forms  beautiful  large  monoclinic  prisms. 

Tungstate  of  Potass,  SKO,  7W0^+ 6Aq,  crystallizes  in  muJl, 
diffieultly  soluble,  sealy  crystals. 

7kmffitaieofLiihia,3UO,7WO^+ieXq,  crystallues  in  easily 
soluble,  very  beautif ol  large  monoclinic  prisms. 

Jf«lafioi^afer.— The  mily  salt  of  this  class  hitherto  described 
is  the  ammonia  salt  discovered  by  Maimieritte. 

The  solutions  of  these  salts  are  not  ^composed  by  acids  with 
'  separation  of  a  yellow  or  white  hydrate  of  tongstic  acid.  The 
metatungstates  are  formed  from  the  tungstates  by  adding  a 
strong  acid  to  their  solutions  as  long  as  the  precipitate  redissolves, 
— or  better  still,  by  continuously  boiling  the  tungstates  with  an 
excess  of  hydrate  of  tungstic  acid.  This  hydrate  is  obtained  by 
the  double  decom])Osition  of  tungstate  of  soda  >vith  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  digesting  the  precipitate  which  is  formed  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  metatungstates  are  very  soluble,  and  crystallize  only  when 
the  solutkm  is  tot  oonoentrated.  The  alkaline  aalts  crystallize 
in  octahedra.  The  ammonia  salt  melts  in  water  like  phos- 
phms ;  its  solution  is  strongly  refracting.  Its  formula  is  NH^O, 
4W0'+9iiq.  The  potash  and  soda  salts  are  similar.  On 
mixing  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  metatungstate  of 
ammonia  with  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  no  precipitate  is 
formed,  but  on  cooling  there  is  deposited 

Metatungstate  of  Baryta,  BaO,  4W0^  +  9  Aq. — It  crystallizes  in 
large  fatty  crystals,  which  are  a  combination  of  the  octahedron 
with  the  prism.  The  crystals  ha\e  a  considerable  specific 
gravity,  and  are  readily  soluble  in  hot  water. 

When  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  metatungstate  of 
baryta  is  treated  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
tiie  liquor,  affcer  filtration  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  deposits, 
on  evaporation  m  vamo,  small  quadratic  octahedra  of  meta- 
tungstic  acid,  which  apparently  have  the  composition  2  HO, 
4W0^  +  7Aq.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  and  expels  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  their  combinations.  Its  solution  can  be  boiled 
for  some  time  without  change,  and  can  be  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup  in  the  water-bath ;  but  if  it  be  further  concen* 
trated,  it  passes  into  the  insoluble  modification. 

Metatungstic  acid  is  an  admirable  reagent  for  nitrogenous 
bases,  which  are  all  precipitated  by  it  in  white  flakes ;  it  exceeds 
phosphomolybdic  acid  in  delicacy.  Acid  solutions  which  only 
contain  abo'ooo  of  quinine  or  strychnine  are  made  distinctly  turbid, 
and  after  twenty-four  hours  small  flakes  are  deposited  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.   The  free  metatungstic  acid  itself  is  not 
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necessary ;  any  of  its  aaXt9,  mixed  with  a  mineral  acid,  will  do  ~ 
equally  well. 

By  double  decomposition  of  the  baryta  salt  with  the  oorre' 
Bponding  sulphates,  Scheibler  has  oDtained  the  magnesia^ 
copper,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  sinc^  and  cadminm  aaltt. 
The  strontia  and  lime  salts  were  obtained  by  treating  their  chlo- 
rides with  free  metatungstic  acid. 

Metatungstie  ether  was  obtained  by  treating  crystallized  tung- 
state  of  silver  with  iodide  of  ethyle.  Besides  these  tungstatea 
and  metatun£j;statcs,  the  author  has  described  some  new  com- 
pounds of  oxide  of  tungsten,  obtained  partly  by  new  and  partly 
by  known  methods. 

"Wohler*  has  described  some  new  salts  of  suboxide  of  silver. 

Molyhdate  of  Suboxide  of  Silver,  Ag'  0, 2  MoO*,  is  a  heavy,  black, 
lostrous  powder  consisting  of  w^-defined  r^lar  octahedra. 
It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  molybdate  of  oxide  of  silver  in  strong 
ammonia,  and  passing  hydrogen  gas  through  the  solution.  The 
operation  succeeds  best  when  the  temperature  is  about  9(P*  At 
a  higher  temperature  metallic  silver  is  formed. 

Turiffstate  of  Suboxide  of  Silver,  Ag^  0,  2W0^,  is  prepared  in 
the  same  niauner,  and  forms  a  black,  crystalline,  glittering 
powder,  the  particles  of  which  under  the  microscope  appear  to 
possess  rliombic  faces. 

Chromate  of  Suboxide  of  Silver. — The  reduction  of  chroniate 
of  silver  is  eiiected  at  the  ordiuary  temperatmc  ;  but  it  is  iuipos- 
sible  *to  obtain  the  aubonde  salt  pore,  as  it  always  contains  an 
admixture  of  metallic  silver. 

The  preparation  of  metallic  calcium  is  effected  by  M.  Caron 
as  follows  f.  300  parts  of  fused  and  powdered  chloride  of  cal- 
cium are  mixed  with  100  parts  of  iz^ranulated  zinc,>and  100  parts 
of  sodium  in  pieces ;  the  whole  is  placed  in  a  crucible  heated  to 
redness ;  when  the  action  commences,  the  fire  is  moderated  so 
as  to  prevent  the  volatilization  of  the  zinc,  but  it  is  ultimately 
raised  as  high  as  possible. 

In  this  manner  a  cryatalline  regains  is  obtained  containing  10 
to  16  per  cent,  of  calcium,  the  remainder  being  zinc  and  a 
small  quantity  of  iron.  To  obtain  the  calcium,  this  alloy  is 
heated  in  a  carbon  crucible  in  tolerably  large  pieces.  The  cal- 
cium  thus  prepared  contains  traces  of  iron ;  it  is  of  a  pale 
yellowish  colour;  its  density  was  found  to  be  ] -0  to  1*8,  but 
this  is  somewhat  too  high.  It  is  not  p(  rce})tibly  vohitile;  but 
the  zinc  in  volatilizing  carries  away  traces  of  it.    it  keeps  toler- 

•  Liebig's  AwMkn,  Apnl  1860. 
t  Con^ef  Rendkt,  Ifaieh  1860« 
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ably  well  in  dry  air^  but  fii-st  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of 
oxide. 

.  It  bums  with  difficulty  in  the  blowpipe  flame^  because  it 
becomes  coreied  with  a  layer  of  lime ;  bat  the  combustion  ol  its 
wire  gives  rise  to  red  seintilktions  of  great  beauty. 

In  the  anticipation  of  obtaining  crystallized  titanium,  T^^ohler* 
fused  a  mixture  of  titanic  acid  with  cryolite  and  a  piece  of  alu- 
minum, together  with  a  flux  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  potassium. 

The  aluminum  was  found  afterwards  in  the  form  of  a  lamellar 
porous  slag,  which,  when  treated  with  soda  lye,  left  a  quantity 
of  lustrous  brownish  crystals ;  by  treatment  with  bydiodiloric 
acid  tbese  became  quite  ooloorless,  Tbe  body  is  a  combination 
of  alnminnm  witb  titanium  and  silicon,  but  not  apparentl3r  in 
any  definite  proportions.  It  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  forming 
chloride  of  titanium,  silicon,  and  aluminum.  It  is  slowly 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  hydrogen  gas  and  oddo 
of  silicon. 

Michelf,  at  Wohler's  suggestion,  has  prepared  a  series  of 
compounds  of  aluminum  and  the  metals. 

Tuny sten- Aluminum  was  obtained  by  melting  together  15  parts 
of  tungstic  acid  with  30  of  cryolite,  30  of  chloride  of  potassium 
and  sodium,  and  15  of  aluminum.  On  treating  the  slag  with 
bydrocUorio  aeid^  the  excess  of  aluminum  was  dissolved  out,  and 
the  compound  was  left  as  a  grey  crystalline  powder,  containing 
individual  crystals  several  millimetres  in  length,  which  under 
the  microscope  were  found  to  consist  of  rhombic  prisms  with 
terminal  faces.  Their  spec.  grav.  was  5*58,  and  they  were  very 
hard  and  brittle.  Their  formula  was  found  to  be  Al^  W.  Treated 
with  caustic  soda,  all  the  aluminum  was  dissolved  out,  and  pure 
tungsten  left. 

Molybdenum-Aluminum. — Molybdic  acid  was  dissolved  in 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
fused  with  cryolite,  flux,  and  aluminum  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above.  The  regulus,  by  successive  treatment  with  soda 
and  nitrie  acid,  yidded  a  cryatiufine  powder  which  was  found  to 
consist  of  iron-grey  rhombic  prisms.  Analysis  led  to  the  formula 
Mo  Al*. 

Manganese-Ahmmmn. —  Obtained  by  fusing  10  parts  of 
i^oride  of  manganese,  30  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
and  15  of  aluminum.  The  regulus,  by  treatment  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  left  a  quantity  of  interwoven  stellate-group 
needles,  some  of  them  5  or  6  lines  long.  The  needles  were 
quadratic  prisms  of  the  specific  gravity  3'402.  The  compound 
is  easily  dissolved  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  analysis 

*  Liebig's  Annalen,  February  I860.  t  Ibid.  July  1860. 
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indicated  the  formula  MnAP*  Part  of  the  manganese  was 
replaced  by  iron. 

Iron'Aluminum, — Obtained  by  fusing  alaminum  with  proto- 
^loride  of  kfiia,  and  thit  idkiiiiiie  flux.  TbB  regtiliis  was  r&ty 
crystalline,  and  on  ttaeeM  treatment  left  thci  dompoulid  ill  fine 
hengonal  prisms.   The  analysis  pointed  to  the  formnla  7e  Al*» 

iV&ib/-^/ummuflk— Obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  above 
compounds,  in  large  crystalline  scales  of  a  tin-white  colour.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  3*647.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  coneentxated 
hydrochloric  acid.    Its  composition  is  NiAR 

M.  Michel  has  obtained  titanium-aluminum  in  microscopic 
quadratic  plates;  his  analysis  led  to  the  formula  Ti  Al^ 

HdntH  has  eomnranicated*  some  experiinents  of  Bichtef  ofi 

the  preparation  of  artificial  boracite.  300  grms*  of  a  mixture  of 
chhnide  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  magnesium  irere  mixed  with 
5  grms.  Of  a  compound  of  boracio  acid  and  magnesia,  obtained 
by  precipitating  a  boiling  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
bora^  by  carbonate  of  soda.  To  the  mixture  thus  prepared  10 
grms.  of  finely  powdered  boracic  acid  were  added,  and  the  whole, 
well  mixed  together,  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  fused 
mass  was  heated  with  dilute  hydiochloric  acid,  which  left  undis- 
solved a  crystalline  powder.  This  powder  was  seen  under  thfil 
micfosoOfie  to  ooilsist  of  two  Idnds  of  crystsk,  some  of  a  pris* 
matic  mm,  while  others  were  tetrahedia  and  octahedra.  Oil 
digesting  this  mass  for  several  days  with  hydrochloric  acid^  the 
former  were  dissolved^  while  the  latter  Were  scarcely  if  at  all 
attacked.  These  latter  were  found  on  analysis  to  have  the  com« 
position  6MgO,  8Bo^  MgCl,  which  is  the  formula  of  boracite. 
When  licated,  they  exhibited  the  pyro-electrical  phienomena  cha- 
racteristic of  the  powder  of  tourmaline." 

The  prismatic  crystals  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  com- 
pounds, one  of  which  Heintz  supposes  has  the  formula  MgO  Bo^, 
and  the  other  the  formula  2  MgO  Bo\ 

Nordenskjold  and  Chydeninsf  desonbe  some  experimants  OH 
the  erystalliiation  of  thoria. 

Thoria,  prepared  by  the  ordinary  method  from  orangite,  waS 

mixed  with  four  times  its  weight  of  borax  glass,  and  placed  in  a 
flat  platinum  dish,  which,  coated  with  magnesia,  was  fitted  in  an 
unglazcd  porcelain  vessel,  and  this  again  in  an  ordinary  clay 
crucible,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  porcelain  fur- 
nace. The  highest  heat  of  the  furnace  continued  forty-eight 
hours,  aud  the  cooling  was  very  slow. 
After  the  operation  the  bom  ghiss  presented  two  layers^tlM 

*  Po8geiidoiri.<lMMi/Mt^  Aiignst  ISfiO,  f  Ibid. 
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upper  a  colourless  glass,  and  the  lower  an  opake  white  mass.  In 
the  clear  glass  and  on  the  sides  of  the  crucible  there  were  inter- 
spersed individual  brown  crystals,  which  were  left  undissolved 
when  the  whole  mass  was  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid :  the 
white  mass  also  left  after  this  treatment  a  heavy  hard  powder, 
aeen  under  the  micnMeope  to  eonsist  of  crystals  like  the  largec 

A  erystallographical  exfttninaiitte  of  the  larger  crystals  waa 
made.  Though  stnalli  they  wera  frcqtietitly  found  as  well  deve- 
loped as  the  most  perfect  crystal  models.  '  Their  form  was  that 
of  a  dimetric  prism  with  a  pyramid.   Hence,  if  this  is  correct,  the 

oxide  of  thorium  is  isomorphous  with  oxide  of  tin  and  titanic 
acid.  It  is  a  binoxide,  ThO^,  and  not  ThO  and  Th«  0^  as  has 
hitherto  been  supposed. 

A  similar  experiment  was  made  with  tautalic  acid,  by  fusing  it 
with  microcosmic  salt  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  slag 
GoUtaioed  a  crystalline  powder  consisting  of  tantalic  acid,  besidea 
aoitie  individiial  larger  needlea  of  the  same  aubitane^  the  form  of 
which  on  examination  was  found  to  be  that  of  a  rfaimibie  prianii 

In  hk  feiearchds  on  oxide  of  amylene'^j  Bauer  obtamed  hy- 
dride.Of  amylene  aa  aa  accessory  product  in  the  preparation  of 
amylene.  It  is  not  possible  to  separate  these  substances  by  frac- 
tional distillation,  as  their  boiling-points  are  too  near;  but  by 

acting  on  the  mixture  with  bromine,  bromide  of  amylene, 
G^H^^Br',  is  formed,  while  hydride  of  amyle  remains  intact. 
Bromide  of  amylene  boils  at  1 70°,  and  hence  the  latter  body  is 
readily  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  hydride  of  amyle,  a  brisk  action 
is  set  up,  the  eas  is  absorbed,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  liberated^ 
and  considerable  heat  is  disengageo[<  The  &Bt  product  of  thcS 
lEustioi^  is  chloride  of  amyle,  ^U^^^Cls  when  this  bodt,  which 
boila  at  102°^  ia  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  and  chlorine 
gas  passed  into  the  residue  for  several  hours,  the  liquor  become 
very  thick:  when  it  is  distilled  it  begins  to  boil  at  180°,  and 
the  thermometer  rises  quickly  to  230°,  and  remains  for  sonie 
time  between  this  point  and  210''.  It  afterwards  rises  to  300*^, 
and  tlicn  decomposes,  leaving  a  black  residue.  The  body  which 
distils  between  230°  and  240^  has  the  formula  O^IPCH,  and  is 
the  chloride  of  tiichlorinated  amyle  formed  in  accordance  with 
the  e(j[uation 

•  G^H^«  +  8Cl=€5H8C14+4HCh  ; 

it  18  a  colourless  liquid  insoluble  itl  water  i  it  is  heavier  thait 

*  Phil.  Kag.  ▼oh  X3L,  p*  44« 
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water,  and  burns  when  heated^  with  the  flame  chaiacteristic  of 

cWorine  compounds. 

Acted  on  by  potash,  chloride  of  potassium  and  trichiorinated 
amyleue  are  formed,  thus : — 

H8  Cl^  +  K  H  0 = K  CI  +    H7  CP  +  H«  O. 

Trichiorinated  amylcne  boils  at  about  200°;  in  other  respects  it 
resembles  the  chloride  of  trichiorinated  amyle. 

Bromine  acts  on  hydride  of  amyle  at  100°^  forming  similar 
products. 

By  the  action  of  aodinm-alcohol  on  chloroform,  Kay  obtained 
a  body  of  the  composition  €7  B}^Q^f  which  may  be  regarded  as 

the  ethylic  ether  of  the  triatomic  alcohol    03  r^> 

Q  II'"  1  < 

H^}^  j^*    Begarding  the  body  in  this  light,  M.  Sawitsch* 

has  examined  the  action  of  acetie  acid'upon  it,  expecting  that  the 
rraction  would  take  place  in  the  following  mannefj  and  yiddthe 
triatomic  alcohd : 

*        '  -J        Acetic  acid.    Acetic  ether,  ^Bi^tiitA> 

The  lesnlt,  bowerer,  did  not  correspond  to  this  antidpation :  the 
only  products  of  the  reaction  were  formiate  and  acetate  of  ethyle, 
acetic  add,  and  water ;  and  it  appears  that  the  body  G IV  0^ 
does  not  exist  in  the  free  state.  The  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
on  the  body  gave  equally  unfavourable  results. 

The  researches  of  Hofmann  and  Cahours  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  amidobenzoic  acid  (benzamic  acid)  comports  itself 
as  a  base.  Griess  and  Leibiusf  have  examined  it  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  have  found  that  it  combines  with  cyanogen, 
as  does  aniline,  but  the  product  of  the  action  has  acid  instead  of 
basic  properties.  It  has  the  formula  C'^  0*,  and  is  a  com- 
bination of  one  equivalent  of  benzamic  add  witli  two  equivalents 
of  cyanogen.  It  does  not  crystallize,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.   It  forms  salts  with  bases. 

The  authors  have  found  that  a  great  many  amido-acids  com* 
bine  in  a  umilar  manner  with  cyanogen,  as  do  also  their  ethers. 

Mucic  acid  has  a  composition  analogous  to  that  of  citric  acid, 
and  both  acids  are  decomposed  by  fusion  with  potash  in  a  similar 
manner.   How  formerly  found  that  the  fermentation  of  citric 

♦  Socie'te  ChiaUque  de  Paris,  April  2/. 
t  Idebig's  Aimiim,  Much  IStiO. 
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acid  yielded  acetic  and  butyric  acids.  Rigault*  has  recently  snb- 
mitted  niucate  of  lime  to  fenncntation,  and  has  found  that  the 
products  were  exactly  the  same  as  with  citric  acid. 

By  the  action  of  sodium-alcohol  upon  iodoform,  iodide  of  me- 
thylene is  formed.  Boutlerow,  who  examinedf  this  question, 
has  repeated^  his  experimentg  on  a  larger  scale,  and  has  fbnnd 
that  two  organic  acids  are  also  formed.  When  die  erode  product 
of  the  action  was  mixed  with  water,  iodide  of  methylene  was  pre- 
cipitated; and  when  the  supernatant  liquor  was  distilled  with 
excess  of  tartaric  acid,  an  acid  distillate  was  obtained,  which  was 
neutralized  with  soda  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  On  treating 
this  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  an  oily  liquid  separated  which 
was  submitted  to  fractional  distillation.  The  first  portion  boiled 
at  a  little  over  100'^.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  acrylic  acid.  Its 
silver  salt  had  the  characteristic  serrated  form  of  acrylatc  of  silver, 
and  was  reduced  on  boiling.  The  analytical  results  confirmed 
this  conclusion. 

The  oflier  portiim  of  the  distillate  boiled  between  195**  and 
198°,  but  was  decomposed  by  further  rectification.  It  is  a 
colonrless,  thidddi  fluid,  with  a  taste  suggestive  of  both  acetie 
acid  and  Pelargonium  zonale.  It  decomposes  carbonates,  and 
forms  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  soluble  crystalline 
salts.  It  has  the  formula  H*®  0^.  Boutlerow  considers  it  to 
be  analogous  to  Heintz^s  new  acid§,  and  calls  it  valerolactic 
acid.  The  small  quantity  formed  has,  however,  prevented  the 
determination  of  this  point. 

Gerhardt  expressed  the  opinion  that  furfurol  was  the  aldehyde 
of  pyromucic  acid.  Schwanert  and  Schulz  have  recently  found  |{ 
that  this  hypothesis  is  correct.  According  to  Schulz,  furfurol 
by  treatment  with  oxide  of  sOver  is  converted  into  pyromucate 
of  nlver,  with  the  separation  of  metallic  silver.  Schwanert  has 
found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  freshly  prepared  furfurol  forms  a 
crystflJIine  compound  with  alkaline  bisulphites  when  it  is  mixed 
with  a  concentrated  solution  and  left  (o  spontaneous  evaporation 
over  sulphuric  acid. 

By  the  destructive  distillation  of  mucate  of  ammonium,  Mala- 
guti  obtained  a  body  of  the  formula  0,  which  he  called 

pyromucamide.  Schwanert  has  investigated  this  body,  and  con- 
siders it  to  be  the  amide  of  a  new  acid,  carbopyrrolic  acid. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xviii.  p.  287. 
X  Liebig's  Annalen,  May  1860. 
§  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  zix.  p.  385. 
n  Iddng'SiimMtaH  April  18601 
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When  the  above  body  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  barytjn 
WJlter«  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  the  acid: 

^     N2  O  +  H«  O = NO* + NH^. 
Carbopyrrolamide.  (Jarbop^TroUc 

■eid. 

The  product  of  the  action  is  carbopyrrolate  of  barium,  which 
erystallueB  in  nafAreoiiB  lamiiue.  It  ean  be  boiled  with  potaah 
widioiit  decomposition,  bat  when  tieated  with  hydrooUorie  aeid^ 
a  white  cmtalline  preeipitate  of  carbopyrrdie  aeid  ife  formed. 

When  the  free  acid  is  heated  at  60^  an  atom  of  oarbonio  add 
is  liberated,  and  the  brown  flocculent  substanee  is  separated 
which  Anderson  ealla  pymd-rtd*  The  deeompeeitbn  ii  aa 
loUowBi 

This  action  is  c^mte  analogous  to  the  deoonipoai^n  of  anthru* 
ailic  afsid  by  destructive  distillation, 

Kolbc  and  Lautemann  have  published  a  memoir  on  the  con- 
stitution of  salicylic  acicj*.  They  consider  that  this  acid  is  ana- 
logous to  lactic  acid,  and  monobasic.  For  the  development  of 
their  reasons,  which  by  no  means  settle  the  question,  the  original 
memoir  must  be  consulted ;  we  shall  here  merely  describe  cer- 
tiiin  new  bpdies  which  they  have  discovered  ip  the  coor^  of  their 

The  starting-point  fbr  their  reseaich  ^as  salieyUp  9eid*  Thbf 

acid  has  the  formula  C^*  0*^,  and  is  isomeric  with  oxybenzoic 
acid.   The  authoes  consid^  l^^oth  these  adds  as  having  the  safne 

HO*  1  ^* 

but  as  containing  two  different  radicals.  Benzoic  alcohol  and 
cresylic  alcohol  have  the  same  composition,  C^'*  0*,  and  doubt- 
less the  same  constitution,  but  they  differ  in  containing  different 
radicals.  In  like  manner,  in  salicylic  acid  the  radical  is  phenyle. 
C**  H*,  while  in  oxybenzo^c  acid  there  is  a  radical  of  aii  alcohol 
next  lower  in  the  seriea  tiian  benaoie  alcohol 

When  one  part  of  salicylic  ^cid  is  mixed  with  thr^e  part^  of 
pentachlpride  of  phosphom  1^  violent  action  is  set  np,  torrents 
of  hydrochloric  acid  are  evolved,  and  a  colourless  liquid  distils 
QV&tf  which  consists  principally  of  the  chloride  C*'*  H'*  0*  CP|  and 
of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus.  Besides  these  there  is  some 
chloride  of  salicyle,  Q^^  0^  CJ*  and  an  oil  which  is  unacted 
on  by  water. 

The  chloride^  G^'*     0*01^  ia  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by 
*  lipHg'p  AWit  184iO. 
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treating  salicylate  of  soda  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus. 
The  authors  name  it  chloride  of  chlorsahjle.  When  it  is  treated 
with  water^  an  acid  is  obtained  which  has  the  composition  of 
l^orobensoic  acid^  C^^H^CIO^  and  wat  Iwmerly  thought  to 
bo  tbat  add  tuntU  Limprioht  and  Uilar  showed  that  thii  ivaa  not 
iha  ea^e.  Kolbe  and  Ijaatomann  name  the  acid  cA/SorMij^  omdL 
It  di^bra  from  chkiobeuioic  add  in  hafiiig  a  diffeient  ofyitalline 
twVit  and  in  being  about  three  times  as  soluble  in  water  as  that 
Hcid.  The  two  acids  also  differ  in  their  melting-point.  Unlike 
salicylic  acid,  chlorsalylic  acid  gives  no  purple  colour  with  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  but,  like  chlorobenzoic  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate. 
The  acids  likewise  differ  in  their  deportment  towards  sodium- 
amalgam  :  chlorobenzoic  acid  is  attacked  with  great  difficulty, 
but  chlorsalylic  acid  is  readily  converted  into  a  new  acid. 
'  To  obtain  this  acid,  a  quantity  of  sodium-amalgam  was  added' 
to  a  concentrated  aqueona  aolntmn  of  ehlonaljlie  acid,  and  the 
miztnronltimatdy  heated  to  boiling  for  aomebme;  themeieury 
having  been  separated,  the  filtrate  was  treated  with  bydrochloric 
add,  oy  which  a  ciystalline  magma  was  separated.  This,  on 
appropriate  pniifioatiimi  waa  obtained  in  beaotifQl  eryirtalline 
needlea. 

This  new  acid  the  authors  name  salylic  acid:  it  has  the  for- 
mula C**  0"*.  It  is  isomeric  with  benzoic  acid,  and  stands  to 
salicylic  acid  in  the  same  relation  as  propionic  acid  does  to  lactic 
acid*.  It  crystallizes  in  small,  microscopic  needles,  the  form  of 
which  differs  from  that  of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  about  three  times 
as  soluble  as  benzoic  acid;  it  is  more  volatile,  and,  unlike  that 
acid,  it  melts  m  hot  water  to  a  dear  oil  before  it  dissolves.  The 
salts,  of  which  many  were  examined,  also  diifor  conddmbly 
fiom  those  of  bensoio  add. 

In  these  investigations  there  was  frequent  occasion  to  deter- 
mine the  solubility  of  the-  different  acids.  This  was  effected  by 
preparing  a  solution  of  the  acid  of  such  a  strength  that,  on  cool- 
ing, very  little  crystallized  out.  This  was  cooled  to  0°  for  several 
hours  and  filtered.  A  measured  quantity  was  then  determined 
by  means  of  a  standard  alkaline  solution. 

Chloride  of  SalyletrichlorideyC^'^n'^C\\—Th\^h  the  oil  left 
after  the  crude  product  of  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus on  saUcylic  acid  has  been  treated  with  water.  It  forms 
a  yellowish  oil,- which,  when  dned  over  chloride  of  ealehun,  distils 
over  eolonrless,  and  solidifies  to  a  brilliant  mass  of  ciystals.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1-51;  it  mdts  at  30°,  and  boils  at-d65^  It 
has  a  strong  tendeney  to  crystallize.  Heated  in  a  closed  tube 
with  water,  it  is  converted  into  hydrochlorie  and  chlorsalylic 
adds. 

*  PhiL  Mw,  vi4.  jpx.  p.  384. 
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^^Tien  salicylate  of  soda  is  treated  with  excess  of  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus,  a  syrupy  fuming  liquid  distils  over,  which,  on 
cooUng,  deposits  tabular  crystals  of  a  body  Iree  from  chlorine. 
The:  iiiolliar»]]q[aor  tnidlB  of  plienylic  alcohol.  -  The  body  is 
soluble  m  ether,  and  on  evaporation  of  the  etherial  solunon, 
^femains  as  a  white  woolly  mass  of  crystals.  This  body  has  the 
fonrnda  C^H^O^;  it  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  oxide  of 
phenyle  with  an  acid  which  differs  from  salicylic  acid  by  contain* 
ing  two  atoms  of  water  less.  This  acid,  C^^  O*^,  the  authors 
name  provisionally  lasylic  acid;  it  would  stand  to  salicyhc  acid 
in  the  same  relation  that  acryhc  acid  does  to  lactic  acid : 

C14  HI  O'*  Lasylic  acid.       C«  H*»  0^  Acnlic  acid. 
0^  SaUcylic  acid.     C«     0^  Lactic  acid. 

It  has  been  already  stated'**  that  these  authm  obtiined  sali^ 

cylic  acid  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  sodium-phenylie 
alcohol.  They  then  r^urded  this  acid  as  being  analogous  to 
carbovinic  acid.  This  view  they  have  given  up.  Such  an  acid 
is  formed ;  but  as  carbovinic  acid  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohoj,  so  the  acid  is  decomposed 
into  phenylic  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid;  while  salicyHc  acid^ 
which  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  is  unaltered  by  it. 

When  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  gently 
heated  cresylic  alcohol,  C'^H^O*,  and  sodium  added  from  time 
to  time,  a  mass  is  obtained  from  which,  when  dissolved  in  water 
and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  new  add  is  precipitated 
crystallizing  in  beautiful  large  prisms.  It  is  homologous  with 
salicylic  acid,  and  greatly  resembles  it.  It  gives  with  iron  the 
beautiful  purple  colour,  and  when  heated  it  decomposes  into 
carbonic  acid  and  cresylic  alcohol.  Although  it  has  a  higher 
atomic  weight,  it  melts  at  1 53°,  which  is  6°  below  the  melting- 
point  of  sahcyhc  acid.    The  formation  is  thus - 

Cresylic  Cresotic 
alcohol.  acid. 

In  like  manner,  by  treating  the  homologous  hydratcd  oxide  of 
thymyle,  C'^H^^O^,  with  carbonic  acid  and  sodium  under  the 
same  circumstances,  a  new  acid  is  obtained,  thymotic  acid,  homo- 
logous with  salicylic  and  cresotic  acids,  and  with  similar  proper* 
ties.  Although  it  contains  22  equivalents  of  carbon,  its  melting- 
point,  120^,  is  lower  than  either  of  the  for^^oing  adds.  Its 
lomuition  is  quite  dmilar. 

Thymotic  Thyinotie 
alcohol.  add. 

*  Phil.  Mag.  voL  zuc  p.  213. 
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In  the  course  of  these  investigations  the  authors  were  led  to 
examine*  the  acids  contained  in  gum  benzoin.  They  found  that 
benzoic  acid  is  not  contained  in  all  varieties  of  the  resin.  In 
some  cases^  especially  in  the  benzoin  from  Sumatra,  an  acid  was 
found  which  crystallized  differently  from  benioie  acid,  and  melted 
under  hot  water  to  a  dear  oil,  yet  by  oxidation  yielded  oil 'of 
bitter  almonds.  This  acid  th^  believe  to  be  identical  with  the 
toluylic  acid  obtained  by  Strecker  from  Tulpic  acidf* 
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Febniaiy  23,  I860.— Sir  Beniamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  Fkesident, 

in  the  Chair. '  ' 
npHE  following  communications  were  read : — 

"On  the  Lines  of  the  Solar  Spectrum."    Bv  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, K.H.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S. 

In  a  paper  in  the  Transaetions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
for  1833,  Sir  David  Brewster  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  lines 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  those  produced  by  the  intervention  of 
nitrous  acid  gas,  and  had  delineated  them  on  a  scale  four  times  greater, 
and  in  some  parts  twelve  times  greater  than  that  employed  in  the 
beautiful  map  of  Fraunhofcr.  None  of  these  drawings,  however,  were 
.published  at  the  time ;  they  were  increased  by  frequent  observations 
conlanned  through  succeeding  yean ;  and  now  hanng  becsi  coQated, 
ananged,  and  added  to  by  Dr.  Gladstone,  they  form  the  diagrams 
accompanying  this  paper. 

The  figures  consist  of — 

Ist.  A  map  of  the  whole  spectrum  58  inches  long,  and  exhibiting 
about  lUOO  lines  and  bands.  This  map  includes  a  great  prolongation 
of  the  spectrum  at  the  least  refrangible  end,  before  A,  vdtfa  a  series 
of  bands  and  lines  not  hitherto  described. 

2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th.  Enlarged  delineations  of  the  portions  of 
the  spectrum  between  A  and  B,  and  between  E  and  F,  exhibiting 
additional  lines,  with  still  more  magnified  views  of  the  groups  a  and  b. 

6  th.  A  map  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  solar  spectrum  as  observed 
by  Dr.  Gladstone  about  noon-^y  at  midsummer,  consequently  when 
the  sun  was  at  its  greatest  altitude.  This  shows  several  bands  between 
A  and  B,  and  a  series  of  lines  in  the  lavender  rays  extending  as  far 
as  M.  Becquerel's  N,  and  corresponding  evidently  with  the  maps 
published  by  him  and  bv  Professor  Stokes,  with  the  addition  of  finer 
lines.  Yet  this  map  represents  the  extreme  spaces  of  the  spectrum 
where  there  is  no  effect  on  the  organ  of  vision,  while  that  of  M. 
Becquerel  represents  the  want  of  chemical  actaoo,  and  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  the  absence  of  fluorescent  power. 

*  Liebig's  Amudeih  July  1860. 
t  PhOlfag.  vol.  m.  p.  211. 
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7th.  A  map  of  the  "atmospheric  Uaes'*  MnpHed  from  the 
indepeadent  observatioiis  of  the  two  authors*^  Tliess^pieB  indlwiicU 
ure  Tisible  only  when  the  sun  is  riring  or  setthig^  that  ia'to  my,  when 
his  bmm^  trayerse  a  long  stratum  of  our  atmosphere.  In  some  eases 
they  are  merely  the  deepening  of  bands  seen  at  any  time,  in  other 
cases  they  are  bands  wliich  appear  for  the  first  time  when  the  sun 
is  close  to  the  horizon.  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  has  represented  som^ 
of  these  lines  in  his  delineations  of  the  spectrum  as  observed  from 
the  Peak  of  l^eiii^  whenee  he  had  the  advantace  of  seebg  the 
BHS  at  an  nlUM^  pf  —  T!l^  remarkaQe  gf  the  atmo- 
spheric lines  are  situated  in  the  orange  and  yellow  spaces,  and  one 
band  just  beyond  D  is  discernible  in  the  diffused,  light  of  a  dull  day 
at  any  hour,  though  it  covers  what  is  about  the  brightest  part  of  the 
prismatic  image  obtained  from  direct  sunshine.  The  western  sky 
after  smiflet  euubits  these  phenomena  in  a  striking  maimer,  and  iritb 
lome  wiatiena  that  do  .net  appear  to  depend  altogether  on  the 
absence  or  presence  of  moisture,  althongh  when  the  sun  looms  red 
through  a  fog  these  lines  also  make  their  appearance.  They  are  {n 
no  respect  due  to  the  mere  reduction  in  the  (juantity  of  light. 

The  dispersion  and  absorption  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  by  the 
atmosphere,  and  by  fogs,  smoke,  and  indi  media  at  diliile  milk  and 
water,  is  a  quite  independent  phenomenon. 

8Ui  and  9th.  Bnhvged  ?iews  of  A  and  B,  when  the  light  is  acted 
upon  by  a  long  passive  through  the  atmosphere. 

10th.  A  map  of  the  spectrum,  exhibiting  on  a  large  scale  the  dark 
lines  and  bands  which  were  seen  by  Sir  Dayid  Brewster  when  nitrous 
acid  gas  is  interposed  between  the  prism  and  the  source  of  light. 
Their  pontion  ia  identified  hy  the  insertion  of  the  principal  lines  of 
iSm  uSu  spectrum.  They  differ  considerably  from  a  smaller  drawing 
of  the  same  by  Professor  W.  A.  Miller,  ,  who  employed  a  dewier 
stratum  of  the  red  gas. 

The  light  of  the  moon,  which  is  only  that  of  the  sun  reflected  from 
her  surface,  exhibits  all  the  principal  lines  from  about  B  to  U,  and 
lao  ftesh  ones;  and  when  the  inminary  was  near  the  honsoo,  the  move 
prominent  atmospheric  Unes  were  detected.  The  green  colour  was 
observed  to  extend  a  httle  beyond  W  in  the  spectrum  of  moonlight 
and  the  space  between  G  and  H  appeased  lavender  or  lavendefr-^^rey 
instead  of  violet. 

In  respect  to  the  origin  of  these  lines,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  light 
vhsn  esuttsd  ftom  i&  photosphere  itself  is  deieient  in  these  rays, 
m  tiist  they  are  due  to  absorption  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  snn,  or 
hy  that  of  the  earth.  The  first  of  these  suppositions  scarcely  admits 
of  a  positive  proof.  If  the  second  be  true,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  light  from  the  edge  of  the  solar  disk  would  exhibit  more  of  these 
absorption  bands  than  that  from  the  centre,  which  must  have  traversed 
a  smaller  amount  of  atmosphere ;  but  such  was  not  found  to  be  the 
ease.  The  thifd  mpposition  is  &vonred  hy  the  fiwt  that  the  atmo- 
sphere has  miqnestionsbly  ninch  to  do  with  the  manifestation  of  many 
of  these  lines,  and  by  the  analogy  of  the  bands  produced  by  nitrous 
acid  gas,  bromine  vapoi^r,  and  otheir  abaof  bent  media.   The  expert- 
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On  some  Nem  VohgHh  AfhMis  gken  off  during  PutrefaeHon^  88T 

me/itum  cruets  of  observing  an  artificial  light  through  a  long  space  of 
air  was  attempted  b^  means  of  the  revolving  light  on  Beachy  Head, 
aa  seen  from  Worthmg  at  a  distance  of  tweaty-seven  miles.  It  gave 
a  negativa  nanli  i  bat  on  aceoaat  of  the  gnat  difficulty  of  dete&» 
aUght  Inaakabi  afidnt  thread  of  light,  no  great  wUaiioe  Is  to  be  plaoa! 
xm  the  experiment.  A  similar  doubt  rests  on  tha  authors*  observa- 
tions of  fixed  stars,  and  on  the  nou-recognition  by  Fraunhofer  of  the 
ordinary  lines  in  the  light  of  Sirius  and  Castor,  while  on  the  other 
iiand  he  did  detect  B  and  b  in  that  of  other  stars.  Th9  origin  of 
lliasa  liaea  ia  atlU  aa  open  question. 

The  spectra  of  artificial  flames  sometimai  esliibift  blMt'liQap 
coincident  with  the  dark  spaces  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Thus  tb^ 
yellow  band  in  the  flames  of  soda,  and  several  other  sulistances,  is 
Identical  in  refrangibility  with  D ;  but  the  most  remarkable  case  is 
4hat  of  charcoal  or  sulphur  burnt  in  nitre  ;  the  spectrmn  shows  three 
Tery  prominent  lines,  two  of  ubidi  ooiiuida  vitb  A  and  D«  wbtte  n 
ftint  vad  line  appearo  at  Bj  and  a  group  between  it  and  A* 

A  map  is  alao  giiwi  of  the  bright  hnes,  principally  orange,  tbat 
make  their  appearance  when  nitrate  of  atrootia  ia  plaoa4  At 
i^ited  wiok  of  a  apirit-lamp, 

"  On  some  New  Volatile  Alkaloids  given  off  during  Putiefiii^oii/' 
F.  Crace  Calvert,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S.  &c. 

Some  eighteen  monthe  ago  my  friend  Mr.  J.  A  Bansorae^  auigaoai 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Klanchester,  induced  me  to  make  some 
researches  with  the  %4ew  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  products 

S'yen  off  from  putrid  wounds,  and  more  especially  ip  the  hope  of 
trowing  some  light  upon  the  contagion  known  aa  bospilul  gangrene, 
{-ittad  VP  iofn*  f^pijiatua  to  pondenae  the  iiosloaa  piodwsta  from 
apob  imnda ;  but  tbe  quantity  pbtwined  was  so  small,  that  it  wih| 

necessary  for  me  to  acquire  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  varioivi 
substances  produced  during  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter,  before 
I  could  determine  the  nature  of  the  products  from  sloughing  wounds. 
\  therefore  beg^n  a  series  of  experiments,  the  general  results  of  which 
t  now  wiflh  to  lay  before  the  9ociety. 

Ipto  each  of  a  number  qf  vmall  barrels  twenty  lbs.  of  me%t  and 
^b  were  ip^roduced,  and  to  prevent  the  clotting  together  of  tb^  mai|S, 
it  was  mixed  layer  by  layer  with  pumice-stone.  The  top  of  each 
barrel  was  perforated  in  two  places,  one  hole  being  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  i^r,  whilst  through  the  other  a  tube  was  passed  which 
f  pmsbed  to  fb«  bottom  of  tbe  bamlt  Thii  ^be  wai  put  in  ppu-r 
uexion  with  two  bottlea  containing  ofaloiide  of  platii|uin>  apd  th<BMI 
in  tbeir  turn  connected  with  an  aspirator.  By  this  unaugpinent  air 
was  made  to  circulate  through  the  casks,  so  as  to  become  charged  with 
the  products  of  putrefaction  and  to  convey  them  to  the  platinum  salt. 
A  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  soon  appeared,  which  was  collected, 
washed  with  water  ana  akohol*  and  dried,  '[fhia  precipitate  was  found 
to  contain  C,  H,  and  N,  but  what  is  highly  remarkable,  aulphnr  ana 
phoaphorpa  enter  into  its  composition.  The  presence  of  C,  H,  an4 
N  waa  ascertained  by  eUmentaiy  analypfsi  SUlplmf  4m4 
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phosphorus,  a  given  weight  of  the  platinum  salt,  0'547  grm.,  was 
oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  and  gave  0  458  grra.  of  sulphate  of  baryta 
-ssll  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  0*266  of  pyrophosphate  <^  magnesia 
s6'01  per  cent,  of  phosphonu.  I^abo  aseertained  tibe  presence  of 
these  two  substances  by  heating  a  certain  quantity  of  the  platinum 
salt  with  strong  caustic  ley,  when  a  liquid,  volatile  and  inflammable 
alkaloid  was  obtained,  whilst  the  sulphur*  and  phosphorus  remained 
combined  with  the  alkali  and  were  easily  detected.  I  satisfied  myself 
during  these  researches,  which  have  lasted  more  than  twelve  months^ 
that  no  snlplraiettednorphosphantted  hydrogen  was  g^ven  off;  and 
my  TCsearones,  as  far  as  they  have  proceeded,  tend  to  prove  that  the 
noxious  Tapours  given  off  during  putrefaction,  contain  the  N,  S,  and 
Ph  of  the  animal  substance,  and  that  these  elements  are  not  liberated 
in  the  simple  form  of  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  and  phosphnretted 
hydrogen.  I  also  remarked  durmg  this  investigation,  that,  as  putre- 
ftetbn  proceeds,  different  volatile  oodles  are  given  off. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  add,  that  when  the  pkthram  salts  are 
heated  in  small  test-tubes,  they  give  off  vapours,  some  acid  and 
some  alkaline,  possessing  a  most  obnoxious  and  sickening  odour, 
ver^  Uke  the  odours  of  putrefaction ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  a 
white  crystalline  sublimate,  which  is  not  chloride  of  ammonium,  is 
formed. 

March  1, 1860. — Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  President;,  in  the 

Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

**  On  the  Electrical  Phenomena  which  accompany  Muscular  Con- 
traction."   By  Professor  C.  Matteucci. 

Dr.  BadeHffe  has  recently  communksated  to  the  Boyal  Society 
•some  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  electrical  phenomena  accom- 
panying muscular  contraction.  It  is  known  that  M.  dn  Bms-Rey- 
mond  admits  that  the  muscular  current  diminishes  durinoi:  contrac- 
tion, and  that  he  attributes  the  phenomena  indicated  by  the  galva- 
nometer  to  the  momentary  predominance  of  currents  due  to  the 
polarization  of  the  electrodes  of  platinum  over  the  muscular  current. 
In  my  last  memoir  on  Electro-physiology,  which  was  oommmdcated 
to  the  Royal  Society  and  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1856,  I  proved  that  these  j)henomena  take  place  independ^tly 
of  the  existence  of  secondary  currents  of  the  electrodes,  and  I  hence 
concluded,  at  least  as  regards  the  muscles  of  frogs,  that  during  con- 
traction there  is  a  current,  or  rather  an  instantaneous  electrical 
discharge,  which  takes  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  rdaaeed 
gatiroenemmt,  and  in  general  to  that  of  the  eorrent  which  is  fonnd 
on  applying  the  extremities  of  the  galvanometer  to  the  eztremitief 
of  the  limbs  of  a  frog. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  influence  of  secondary  polarity,  M.  du  Bois- 
Rcymond,  and  after  him  several  other  German  physiologists,  have 

•  Some  of  the  platinum  salt  was  treated  with  C  Sj,  which  did  not  remove  any 
free  S,  and  the  beautiful  orange-yellow  colour  of  the  precipitate  showed  the 
absepea  <f  su^phmet  of  plathniin. 
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thought  it  expedient  to  contract  and  tetanize  the  gastrocnemius 
before  closing  the  circuit  of  the  galvaaometer ;  the  deviation  thus 
obtained  Is  mbkr  tliaa  that  wliii£  is  due  to  the  caifent  of  a  mnscie 
in  wpoait,  bat  nerer  in  a  oontraiy  diiccCion  to  that  due  to  this 
enrrent. 

I  have  already  remarked*  that  this  result  accords  with  that 
which  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  experiment,  in  which  the  muscular 
enrrent  is  in  circulation  previously  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscle. 
In  fact,  we  know  that  by  continuing  to  keep  the  muscle  in  contrac- 
tion»  above  all  when  the  musde  remains  tetamaed,  the  electric  phe* 
nomenon  accompanyii^  contraction  (the  effect  of  which  is  to  pro- 
duce a  deviation  of  the  needle  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the 
current  of  a  relaxed  muscle)  becomes  gradually  less  intense  as  the 
contractions  are  more  and  more  feeble. 

The  method  employed  b^  Dr.  Kadcliffe  is  the  same  as  that  which  I 
ibllowed  in  my  latest  expenments ;  that  is,  he  made  nse  of  amalgam- 
ized  plates  of  pure  zinc  as  electrodes,  immersed  in  a  neutral  solution 
of  sulphate  ofnnct  and  after  having  ascertained  that  there  was  no- 
fhiqg  to  fear  from  the  effects  of  secondary  polarity,  he  says  that  he 
finds  that  the  needle  deviated  by  the  muscular  current  descends, 
during  contraction,  towards  zero,  but  only  more  slowly  than  it  would 
have  done  had  the  circuit  been  opened. 

Dr.  Badeli£fe  next  examines  another  of  my  experiments,  in  which, 
instead  of  placing  a  ffoiiroenemiau  in  the  curcuit,  I  employ  a  tbaf^ 
cut  transversely  at  the  upper  extremity,  so  that  the  needle  remains 
deviated  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  gastrocnemius.  In  • 
this  arrangement  of  tlie  experiment,  when  contraction  is  produced, 
the  deviation  of  the  needle  increases,  which  is  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  idea  that  during  contraction  a  muscular  current  is  developed 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  current  of  the  relaxed  gastrocnemius. 
Dr.  RadcUffe  attempts  to  explain  this  result  by  supposing  (if  I 
rightly  understand  his  idea)  that  during  contraction  the  contacts 
with  the  electrodes  are  deranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
current  of  the  relaxed  muscle. 

Beinff  unwilliog  to  remain  in  doobt  as  to  the  natnre  of  the  dec- 
Irical  phenomena  of  muscular  contnction,  I  have  of  late  repeated 
and  varied  my  expenments. 

As  to  Dr.  Radcliffe's  first  remark,  I  shall  only  observe  that  in 
the  principal  experiment  the  needle  does  not  merely  move  slowly 
towards  zero  during  contraction,  but  is  seen,  during  the  first  con- 
tractions, especially  when  the  frog  operated  on  is  vivacious,  to  move 
rapidly  down  to  sero,  to  osdllat^  to  pass  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
sometimes  even  to  remain  fixed,  while  thus  deviated,  for  a  very  short 
interval  of  time.  This  result,  which  is  easily  obtained  and  can  be 
verified  without  difticulty,  is  the  same,  whether  the  electrodes  are 
of  platinum,  like  those  employed  by  M.  du  Bois-Keymond,  or  of 
ziuc. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  in  order  to  sneoeed  in  these  experi- 
mentflb  it  is  desirable  that  the  needle  should  be  as  little  deviated  as 
*  Nwno  CinieBto,  Sq^tcBBbcr  1858,  p.  238. 
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JJOiisible  before  the  contractions :  this  object  is  best  ensured  in  tlie 
following  way : — I  prepare  the  frog  by  reducing  it  to  two  thighs, 
katiog  tk  tingle  IttitttMur  nme  lit  GMUblt  to  obudfl  (kmtraetiditt  iii 
^  tbigbs.  Instead  of  iAttii^bted  solatioii  of  Milpbite  of  l^b,  1 
employed  a  weak  splation  of  this  salt,  in  order  to  aroid  any  aUtttiliOtt 
of  tlie  surface  of  the  muscles ;  and  finally,  in  ordet  to  mairitahi  exactly 
the  same  points  of  contact  between  the  two  electrodes  and  the  twd 
ti^f  {idints  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  thighs  I  employ  two  fine 
woollen  cords  oi"  two  thui  dtrips  df  cdlrd-bdaird  fixed  Witu  ieoLiiig-wat 
Oil  ft  |)lat6  of  glasti  itid  Idaked  in  the  IMine  Mltitioii.  Thd  «Kp«rM 
itietit  is  madd  by  applying  ihb  gkM  Jillite  with  a  certain  pessttM 
on  the  thigh,  so  that  the  two  cords  on  one  side  touch  the  thigh,  and 
on  the  other  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  cushions  of  flannel  of 
card-board  which  are  immersed  together  with  the  electrodes^  accord* 
ing  to  the  method  followed  by  M.  du  Bois-^ymoud. 

I  think  it  to  deicfibe  in  n  fisur  wotd«  a  little  a^titturiktiil 

Wliieli  affbrds  ft  good  ML  Of  facility  for  making  theae  e<perimenta» 
It  consists  in  A  &mall  square  block  of  wood,  with  a  cArity  deep 
enough  to  receive  the  electrodes  and  the  cushion*!.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  this  cavity  is  coated  with  a  vnrnisli  of  sealing* 
wax  and  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  glass  plate.  Another  cavity  in 
the  same  block  sems  as  «  redplent  for  the  tWd  thighs )  the  fedatil 
nerve  ektendft  bn^ond  iAa  blocks  utid  refttft  on  two  platkium  wires 
which  communiciiteiHtli  the  pile  or  with  the  electro-magnetic  ttoi^ 
chine.  The  communication  between  the  thigh  and  the  electrodes  IB 
established  by  means  of  the  glass  plate  in  the  manner  above  de-* 
scribed,  that  is,  I  press  this  strip  of  glass  slightly  on  the  middle  of 

the  thigh  on  CM  side,  and  at  the  same  time  the  extremities  of  th^ 
•  two  wtfoUeti  ooids  Mine  to  rest  on  the  oosbbni.  The  movem^ti  of 
the  needle  ifo  observed  through  a  telescope  (lunette).  I  have  re^ 

peated  this  experiment  thirty  or  forty  times.  Sometimes,  and  this 
case  is  the  most  frequent^  the  first  deviation  ])roduced  bj  the  muscle  in 
repose  is  directed  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  the  current  of  the 
gastrocnemius ;  sometimes  the  current  is  null,  or  almost  null }  some^ 
titnesf  idid  this  ease  is  the  inoet  rare^  the  denatioo  is  in  a  eontnuy 
dhfedtlon,  and  this  occurs  most  fireqnentljr  in  operating  on  the  ]iittd# 

portion  of  the  thigh. 

In  all  these  experiments^  the  moment  that  the  thigh  begins  to 
contract,  the  needle  moves  in  a  constant  direction ;  the  deviation 
which  intervenes  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  force  of  the 
eontraetion,  and  in&ates  constantly  a  descending  dischar^  ol 
cnnent  of  extremely  short  duration,  Wfaidi  ttorerses  nie  thigh  m  the 
durection  of  the  ramification  of  the  nerves,  and  in  a  Oontrary  direction 
to  the  current  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

"An  Inquiry  into  the  Muscular  Movements  ftsulting  from  the 
action  of  a  Galvanic  Current  upon  Nerve."  By  Charles  Bland  Bad- 
cUffe,  M.D,  F.R.C.P. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  about  two  years  ago*,  in  which  he  treats 

*  le^tns  siir  la  Phyaiologie  et  Pathologic  du  systcme  nervetix*  fbttA  L 
LefoalO.  PuiSf  lSftS. - 
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among  other  things  of  the  muscular  movementa  "resulting  from  the 
action  of  a  galvanic  current  upon  a  motor  or  mixed  nerve.  Pro- 
fessor Claild^  Bernard  says  that  som^  of  the  more  important  of 
these  movements  have  been  overlooked,  and  he  quotes  an  aooount 
of  some  investigations  by  Dr.  Rousseau  of  Vezy,  which  do  away  with 
certain  very  perplexing  variations  in  the  order  of  tliese  movements^ 

The  movements  resiiltint^  from  the  action  of  a  galvanic  current  upon 
nerve  are  usually  divided  into  the  three  periods  of  double,  alternate, 
mid  single  contraction  whish  are  set  down  in  the  fbllowing  Table ~ 

Tablb  I. — The  Nerve  divided  and  lifted  vp^ite  end. 


iimet  vunent* 

Invezse  Cuxr^ 

Ena. 

Period  of  double 
contraction  .  . 

Strong 
contraction. 

GoBtnatioii* 

CmrtiiBtion* 

GisBtiaBlioBfl 

Period  of  alternate 
contraction  .  . 

Contraction. 

0 

0 

Contraction. 

Period  of  single 
contractioii  *  » 

Contraction. 

0 

0 

0 

Apparent  imialiEliy^  Voltaic  llUnativeB." 

—         ■  •  '  — .  .ii^t 

Professor  Bernard  proposes  to  place  another  period  before  the 
first  of  these — a  period  corresponding  to  the  normal  unexhausted 
and  undisturbed  state  of  nerve,  and  characterized  by  contraction  at 
the  beginning  of  the  two  currents,  direct  as  well  as  inverse. 
.  The  intestigations  of  Br.  Rootteau  show  hiaW  it  la  thai  the  oir^ 
of  these  contnctions  is  altered  by  certain  changes  in  th^  arrange- 
ment of  the  nerve  acted  upon  by  the  current.    If  the  nerve  acted 
upon  be  divided  and  lifted  up  at  its  end,  so  as  to  break  the  circuit  of 
the  derived  current     the  order  of  contraction  is  that  which  is  put 
down  in  the  jjreceding  Table  ;  if  the  nerve  acted  upon  be  raised  in  a. 
hop  (either  without  dividing  it,  or,  after  dividing  it,  b^  dropping  down 
the  end}«  so  as  not  to  bieuc  the  eiretut  of  the  dehved  curr^t,  the, 
order  of  contraction  is  that  which  is  represented  in  the  following 
Tablet— 

*  figliret  3  &  4  on  page  396  may  serve  id  illtistrate  iUl  th&t  need  bH  Mid 
rttpectiHI;  the  derived  current.  In  figure  3,  th6  sciatid  nenre  of  a  ftOg*!  IS 
arranged  in  a  toqp  across  the  poles  P  N  of  a  galvanic  apparatus ;  the  primifive 
ekrrentt  indicated  by  the  black  arrow,  passes  by  the  shortest  route  from  the 
poutive  pole  P  to  the  negative  pole  N ;  the  derived  current,  indicated  by  the  dotted . 
arrows,  passes  by  the  longest  route  between  these  poles,  and  as  it  also  proceeds 
from  the  positive  pole  P  to  the  negative  pole  N,  it  passes  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion to  that  of  the  primitive  eanent.  In  fig.  4,  the  sditlc  nerve  is  divided 
between  V  and  the  thigh,  as  is  meant  where  the  nerve  is  spoken  of  as  divided 
and  lifted  vp  at  U$  end ;  and  being  divided,  the  only  current  pauing  ia  the  nrimi- 
tiveenrrent;  ftirthe  einidt of  tbe  derived caireatDehiglndM^ 
dettted  cttrfMitiJi  this  esse. 
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Table  II. — The  Nerve  in  a  loop. 


Direct  Current. 

Inverse  Current. 

Bci^iiihig. 

Bnd. 

Beginning. 

Bud. 

contnciMHi  • 

StroDg 

Contraction. 

Strong 

Contraction. 

GMtnction. 

Contraction. 

Strong 
contraction. 

Contraction*. 

Period  of  aUem&te 
oontnetioii  *  • 

:o 

Contraction. 

Contenction. 

0 

Period'  of  tingle 

0 

0 

Contraction. 

0 

Apparent  in^^ilarities — ^"  Voltaie  atternetivea." 

Now  Dr.  Rousseau  shows  that  the  order  of  contracfion  let  down 
in  the  second  Table  is  due  to  the  action  of  this  derived  current.  He 
shows,  also,  that  by  excluding  the  derived  current  (which  he  does 
by  means  of  an  ingenious  triple  arrangement  of  poles  called  the 
**  rb^phore  bifurque  the  order  of  contraction  becomes  one  and 
ihe  same  in  the  case  where  the  nerve  is  divided  and  Med  up  at  its 
end,  and  in  the  case  where  the  nerve  is  arranged  in  a  loopi  the  order, 
being  that  which  is  set  down  in  the  first  Table. 

On  inquiring  into  these  matters  experimentally,  the  author  finds 
reason  to  believe  that  Professor  Bernard  has  wandered  into  some 
degree  of  error,  and  that  the  path  of  inquiry  opened  out  by  Dr. 
Rousseau  is  not  only  a  right  path,  so  fiff  as  its  discoverer  has  traced 
it  out,  but  that  it  leads  to  the  explanation  of  some  very  curious 
alternating  movements  which  have  not  hitherto  been  described.  He 
has  been  led,  also,  to  form  certain  conjectures  respecting  the  modus 
operandi  of  electricity  in  muscular  motion  which  he  trusts  may  serve 
to  simplify  this  very  difficult  and  complex  subject. 

1.  .When  nerve  is  in  its  normal,  miexhausted,  undivided  Btate» 
there  is,  as  Ptofessor  Bernard  pomts  out,  contraction  at  the  begin- 
ning of  both  cuiraits,  inverse  as  well  as  direct,  and  at  the  beginning 
only,  if  a  feeble  current  be  used.  This,  for  example,  will  be  the  result 
of  the  application  of  the  feeble  current  produced  by  partially  , 
moistening  the  small  galvanic  forceps  of  Bernard  with  saliva.  But  it 
is  also  a  fact,  that  a  stronger  current — the  current  for  example  of  a 
Ptalvermacher^a  chain  cf  ordinary  length  moistened  vrith  vinegar- 
will  produce  contraction  at  the  end  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of 
both  currents  (as  in  the  period  of  double  contraction),  if  applied 
to  a  nerve  similarly  circumstanced.  Nay,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  feeble 
current  of  the  forceps  will  give  contraction  at  the^beginning  of  both 
currents,  and  at  this  time  only,  after  the  stronger  current  of  the  chain 
has  produced  contracdons  at  the  end  as  weB  as  at  the  bej^inning 
fif  both  currents^  and  that  we  may  produce  alternately  again  and 
•gun  the  oontiftctioa  confined  to  the  beginnings  ana  a  contrao- 
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tion  occurring  at  the  end  as  well  as  nt  tlic  beginning,  of  the  cur- 
rents, by  applying  alternately  the  feeble  current  of  the  forceps 
•nd  the  stronger  current  of  the  chain.  The  author  finds,  abo,  that 
f  he  fteUe  corrait  of  the  foroepe  will  piodnoe  oontnietioii  at  its  end 
as  well  as  at  its  beginning,  if  the  nenre  be  raised  and  placed  as  a 
loop  across  the  points  of  the  forceps  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the 
same  current  will  produce  contraction  only  at  its  beginning,  if  it  be 
applied  after  slipping  away  the  points  of  tKe  forceps,  and  so  allowing 
the  nerve  to  fall  back  upon  the  muscles.  Hence  the  single  cou- 
traetbn  at  the  beginning  of  a  feehle  inverse  or  direct  current,  and 
not  at  the  end,  instead  of  indicating,  ^^  Profeflsor  Bernard  supposes, 
the  normal  state  of  undisturbed  and  unexhausted  irritability  in  the 
nerye,  must  only  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  a 
feeble  current  under  particular  circumstances.  In  a  word,  the  lact 
is  one  which  redects  the  strength  of  the  current  rather  thau  the 
eondition  of  the  nerve. 

2.  The  curious  alternating  movements,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  described  hitherto,  and  which  may  be  explained  by  means 
of  the  key  which  Dr.  Rousseau  has  put  into  our  hands,  are  best 
seen  when  the  current  is  made  to  act  upon  the  lumbar  nerves  of  one 
side,  but  they  are  also  seen  in  the  case  where  a  loop  of  sciatic  nerve 
is  aded  upon. 

Tske  l£e  hack,  k>ini^  and  hind  limbs  of  a  ftog  with  the  lumbar 

nerves  properly  exposed,  raise  the  nerves  on  one  side  into  a  loop 
without  dividing  them,  place  them  over  the  platinum  poles  of  a 
galvanic  apparatus  (a  Pulvermacher's  chain  of  ordinary  length),  and 
pass  the  current.  On  doing  this,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  in 
the  first  instance,  contraction  in  the  limb  to  which  the  nerves  acted 
«pon  bdong,  hutt  tku  eomtraeHim  i$  eH^ki  md  trandetU  wken  com* 
pared  with  the  eeniraction  which  ieeet  up  m  the  opposite  limb,  the 
nervee  of  which  are  not  acted  upon.  In  this  opposite  limb,  indeed, 
the  contraction  is  sure  to  be  both  strong  and  tetanic.  A  little  later 
(and  it  is  to  the  phenomena  of  tliis  stage  that  the  author  wishes  to 
direct  attention),  and  the  results  are  as  follows : — ^With  the  inverse 
primitiee  current  there  is  contraction  in  the  leg  belonging  to  the  same 
side  when  the  current  begins  to  pass,  and  conteaction  in  the  leg  be- 
longing to  the  opposite  side  when  it  ceases  to  pass ;  with  the  direct 
primitive  eurreui  this  order  of  contraction  in  the  two  legs  is 
reversed. 

In  bringing  about  these  curious  alternations,  the  action  of  a 
derived  current  is  obviously  concerned  ;  for  on  exduding  this  current 
by  means  of  Dr.  Rousseau's  rh^phore  bifurqu^  they  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  movements  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  current 
are  confined  to  the  leg,  the  nerves  of  which  are  directly  acted  upon. 
It  is  evident,  also,  that  a  derived  current  is  what  is  wanting  to  pro- 
duce the  contraction  in  the  limb  belonging  to  the  o{>posite  side;  for 
•  aftw  breaking  the  eireuit  of  the  derived  current  by  dividing  the 
lumbar  nerves  where  tiieyemefgefrom  tlie  spine,  and  separating  the 
divided  ends,  and  after  then  completing  the  mreuit  by  dropping 
down  the  end  of  the  divided  nerve,  or  by  bridging  over  the  gap  by 
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a  piece  of  wet  Btring  or  paper,  by  a  strip  of  the  animal's  skin,  by  a 
piece  of  wire,  or  by  any  otner  conductor,  it  matters  not  whi^  the 
oontFBctiaiui  oecur  altenately  in  tbe  two  legs  just  as  they  did  before 
the  nerre  was  divided.  Nay»  it  may  be  ai^ed  from  the  following 
experiment,  that  reflex  nervous  action  has  nothing  to  do  in  producing 
these  alternations.  Divide  the  lumbar  nerves  on  one  side,  not  where 
they  emerge  from  the  spine,  but  where  they  pass  into  the  thigh ; 
raise  the  divided  end  of  the  nerve,  and  place  it  across  the  poles  of 
the  '^Tanic  apparatiiB.  .  In  thii  ease  tbe  drcnit  of  the  derived  car- 
rent  18  broken,  and  the  aefcion  of  this  current  is  therefore  put  out  of 
the  question.  In  this  case,  the  nerve  acted  upon  by  the  current  is 
still  in  connexion  with  the  spinal  cord,  and  through  the  cord  and  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  this  cord,  with  the  limb  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
and  hence  it  might  be  supposed  tliat  the  current  might  irritate  the 
cord,  and  so  provoke  contraction  in  the  limb  on  Uie  opposite  ode. 
But  the  simple  fact  is,  that  the  current  may  be  passed  inversely  or 
directly  without  producing  contraction  an3rwhere,  except  now  and 
then  a  few  flickers  in  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
side  corresponding  to  that  of  the  nerve  operated  upon.  The  simple 
fact,  indeed,  appears  to  show  that  reflex  nervous  action  can  have 
notliing  to  do  with  the  eontractioiui  in  tiie  limb  belonging  to  the 
opposite  nde,  whidi  contractions  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
galvanic  current  on  one  set  of  Inmbto  nerves ;  and,  cotainlyy  with 
the  key  furnished  by  Dr.  Rousseau,  refleK  nervous  action  is  not 
required  to  explain  the  phenomenon. 

The  following  diagram  will  give  the  case  in  which  the  lumbar 
nerves  on  one  side  are  acted  upon  by  Uie  moene  primiHve  aurent, 
a  a  bdng  the  lumbar  nerves,  P  N  the  pok»  of  the  galvanic  appa- 
ratus, the  black  arrow  the  primitive  current,  the  dotted  arrows  the 
derived  current.  The  results,  as  seen  in  contraction  in  the  limb 
belonging  to  the  same  side,  or  in  that  belonging  to  the  opposite  side, 
are  seen  in  the  Table  below  the  figure.    The  case  is  plain.  ^ 


The  Inveiw  Cmnent. 

Beginning. 

End. 

On  the  MBM  tide  .  .  . 

Contuctioii. 

0 

On  the  opposite  side  .  . 

0 

Contraction. 
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On  the  side  acted  upon  by  the  inverse  primitive  current,  the  por- 
tion of  nerve  nrnrest  to  the  muscles  supplied  hy  the  nerve  (the 
muscles  of  the  leg)  is  traversed,  not  hy  the  inverse  primitive  cur- 
rent, but  by  a  direct  derived  current ;  and  hence  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  the  leg  on  thu  nde  (for  at  the  time  of  these  alternate 
contfaetioDB  the  nerve  is  in  the  state  in  which  the  cnnent  produces 
contraction  alternately  at  the  beginning  of  the  direct  current  and  at 
the  end  of  the  inverse  current)  the  effects  of  a  direct  current — con- 
traction at  the  beginning  of  the  current.  We  should  expect  to  find 
this ;  for  of  two  currents  acting  upon  the  same  nerve,  it  is  the  one 
neaiest  to  the  mtudes  gupplied  by  the  nerve  whieh  acts  upon  these 
mnades.  In  the  limb  on  tne  opposite  side  we  shcmld  expect,  on  the 
oontrary,  the  effects  of  an  iofmeenrrent — contraction  at  the  end  of 
the  current,  for  the  lumbar  nerves  on  this  side  are  traversed  bv  an 
inverse  derived  current;  and  thi8>  as  the  Table, shows,  is  actually 
the  case. 

Asimilar  diagram  and  table  will  show  Aat  the  results  of  passing  a 
direet  mrmitive  current,  through  a  portion  of  the  lumbar  ner?es  on 
one  side  are  in  accordance  with  the  same  law.   In  this  case,  as  in 

the  other,  the  acting  current  on  both  sides  i?  the  derived  current. 
On  the  side  acted  upon  by  the  direct  primitive  current,  the  acting 
derived  current  (acting  because  nearest  to  the  muscles  supplied  by 
the  nerve)  is  inverse ;  and  therefore  the  limb  on  this  side  ought  to 
contract  at  the  end  of  the  current.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  course 
of  the  derived  current  is  direct,  and  therefore  the  limb  on  that  side 
ought  to  contract  when  the  current  begins  to  pass :  and  so  it  is. 


The  Direct  Current. 

B^l^ning. 

Bnd. 

On  (he  same  aide  .  .  . 
On  the  opposite  tide  .  . 

0 

Contraction. 
0 

The  results  of  the  action  of  a  galvanic  current  upon  a  loop  of 
sciatic  nerve  are,  after  a  time,  analogous  to  those  \vhich  have  just 
been  mentioned.  At  £rst,  the  contraction  attending  upon  the 
beginning  and  endii^j;  of  both  currents  affects  the  whole  limb ;  after 
a  time;»  the  W  and  thigh  contract  alternately,  in  an  cider  which 
chaniKS  with  the  direction  of  the  current. 
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Let  the  following  diagram  and  table  represent  the  case  in  which  a 
loop  of  sciatic  nerve  is  acted  upon  by  the  direct  prijnitive  current^ 
a  being  the  nerve,  P  N  the  poles  of  the  galvanic  apparatus,  the  black 
arrow  the  primittre  cnrredt,  the  dotted  arrows  the  derived  current ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  portion  of  nerve  between  the  negative- 
pole  and  the  leg  k  ai^ed  npon  bj  an  moene  derived  current,  and 
that  the  thigh  is  traversed  by  a  ^eet  derived  conent.  Thiifl — 

Kg.  3. 


• 

The  Diract  Clumnt. 

End. 

Conlnctkni* 
0 

0 

Contractioii. 

Hence  there  ou^t  to  be,  as  there  is  in  fact,  and  as  the  Table 
shows,  contraction  m  the  thigh  when  the  current  begins  to  pasfl^  and 
in  the  leg  when  the  current  ceases  to  pass. 

A  similar  diagram  and  table  will  give  the  case  in  which  a  loop  of 
Mdatie  nerve,  ia  acted  upon  by  the  vmene  pnmUive  aareni,  and  sliow 
9t  a  gkoee  ihat  the  1^  ought  to  contract  at  the  bwinning  of  the 
current,  because  the  cnfient»  acting  upon  the  portion  oT  nerve  neareat 

Kg.  4. 


The  Inverse  Current. 

Begimiing.  ^ 

End. 

Thigh  •   .  .... 

0 

0 

Leg  

Contraction. 

0 
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to  the  leg,  is  direct  derived  current.  The  diagram  will  abo  seem  to 
show  that  the  thigh  ought  to  eontnet'at  the  end  of  the  current,  for 

the  thi<ih  is  traversed  by  inverse  derived  current.  In  fact,  however, 
the  thigh  does  not  contract  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  tlie  end  of 
the  current ;  and  this  perhaps  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  the 
author  finds  that  oontraetiion  attends  upon  the  beginning  of  a  direct 
oorrent  of  a  given  strength  for  some  time  after  it  has  eeased  to 
attend  upon  the  end  of  an  inverse  cnrrent  of  the  same  strength. 

3.  The  modus  <yperandi  of  galvanism  upon  a  motor  or  mixed  nerve 
is  a  subject  beset  with  difficulties ;  but  some  of  these  difficulties  do 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  insurmountable. 

(a)  In  lookii^  at  the  movements  belonging  to  the  first  period — 
that  of  double  eoniraeHoH  (vide  Table  I.)— it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
a  reason  which  will  in  some  d^ree  explain  how  it  is  that  contraction 
is  confined  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  current.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  galvanic  current  in 
the  nerve  may  involve  certain  changes  in  the  strength  of  the  nerve- 
current,  and  that  these  changes  may  in  their  turn  rave  rise  to 
momentaiy  mduced  currents  in  the  nerve  and  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
for  such  momentary  currents  are  induced,  not  only  when  a  current 
begins  to  pass  and  when  it  ceases  to  pass,  but  also  at  the  moments 
when  it  undergoes  any  change  of  strength.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see, 
also,  that  the  muscular  fibres  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed  may 
he  the  seat  of  some  of  the  secondary  currents  thus  induced,  and  that 
>  these  fibres  maj  be  thrown  into  contraction  bv  these  currents.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  see — if  the  contraction  be  thus  connected  with  the 
induced  currents — that  there  will  be  no  contraction  in  the  interval 
between  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  inducing  galvanic  current ; 
for  if  the  inducinjr  current  exhibits  no  variation  in  strength,  there  is 
no  secondary  current  induced  in  this  interval. 

(fj)  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  at  present  a  full  ezplaoap 
tion  of  the  eeeond  period  of  contraction — of  that  period,  that  is,  in 
which  the  contraction  alternates  at  the  beginning  of  the  direct  and  at 
the  end  of  the  inverse  current ;  but  the  author  is  disposed  to  think 
that  a  partial  answer  may  be  found  in  the  collation  oi  the  three  tacts 
which  follow. 

The  first  tut  is  tlus^~4liat  the  direction  of  the  nerve-current  in  the 
sciatic  and  lumbar  nerves  of  a  frog  (except  in  those  hut  moments  of 

all  in  which  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current  upon  the  nerve  gives 

rise  to  the  "  voltaic  alternatives")  is  inverse.    In  these  last  moments 
the  nerve-current  in  these  nerves  may  be  sometimes  direct,  some- 
Fig.  5. 


times  inverse,  and  this  change  of  direction  may  take  place  more 
than  once ;  but  except  in  these  last  moments,  tiba  author  Ibds  the 
direction  of  the  nerve-current  to  be  invariably  inverse. 
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The  second  &ct  is  famished  by  Ptofessor  da  Bois-Beymond  in  an 
ezperita^ent  in  which  the  two  ends  of  a  long  portion  of  nerve  are 
placed  upon  the  cushions  of  two  galvanometers,  and  the  middle  of 
the  nerve  is  laid  across  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  apparatus.  Looking 
at  the  needles  of  the  galvanometers  before  passing  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent, they  are  seen  to  diverge  under  the  action  of  the  nerve-current ; 
and  from  the  directioii  of  m  diveraence,  it  is  evident  that  this  cur- 
rent passes  from  the  end  to  the  ta&  of  the  nenre.  Looking  at  the 
needles  while  the  galvanic  current  is  passing,  one  needle  is  found  to 
move  still  further  from  zero,  the  other  is  found  to  return  towards 
zero.  Let  A  B  be  the  nerve ;  let  the  arrows  a  a!  and  b  V  be  the 
nerve-currents  included  between  the  cushiomi  atf  and  4  of  two 
galvanometers;  and  let  tlie  arrow  PN  be  the  current  between  the 
poles  P  N  of  the  galvanic  apparatus ;  and  under  tins  arrangement 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  recedeii  and  show  increase  of  car- 


t 


p 


< — 
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rent  (+)  at  the  end  B,  where  the  nerve-corrent  and  oalvaiuc  current 

coincide  in  their  direction ;  and  at  the  end  A,  where  the  two  currents, 
natnral  and  artificial,  do  not  coincide  in  their  direction,  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  will  go  back,  and  show  decrease  of  nerve- 
current  (— ). 

The  uurd  fact,  whldi  has  been  recently  furnished  by  Fkofessor 
Eckardt,  is  to  be  found  in  an  experiment  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  two  following  figures.    In  this  experiment,  the 

nerve  of  a  properly  prepared  frog's  leg  is  placed,  o!ie  portion  (that 
nearest  to  the  leg)  across  the  poles  I  I'  of  an  induction  coil,  another 
portion  across  the  poles  P  N  of  a  galvanic  apparatus.  Having  done 
this,  the  leg  is  first  thrown  into  a  state  of  tetanus  by  passing  a  series 
of  induced  currents,  and  then  (the  tetanising  influence  still  con- 
tinuing in  operation)  the  continuous  current o^ttie  galvanic  apparatus 
is  transmitted  from  P  to  N.  This  is  the  experiment.  The  result 
is  that  the  tetanus  ceases  when,  as  in  fig.  7>  the  inverse  current 

Bg.  T. 


passes^  and  continues  when»  as  in  fig.  8,  the  direct  current  passes. 

Kg.  8. 
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Nor  is  this  result  altered  by  inverting  the  .  order  in  which  the  oon« 
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tinuous  and  induced  carrenti  are  made  to  act  upon  the  nerve.  Thus 

the  induced  currents  produce  contraction  if  applied  after  the  direct 
continuous  current,  but  not  if  applied  after  the  inverse  continuous 
current.  Nay,  it  would  even  seem  as  if  the  direct  current  is  actu- 
ally favourable  to  contraction ;  for  a  solution  of  salt,  which  of  itself 
is  too  weak  to  prodnoe  tetanos  when  applied  to  «  nenre^  will  have 
this  effect  when  a  direct  eorrent  is  made  to  pass  throngh  another 
portion  of  the  same  nerve.  In  performing  this  experiment,  Professor 
Eckardt  proceeds  as  follows : — First  of  all  he  tetanizes  a  frog's 
hinder  limb  by  placing  a  portion  of  the  nerve  nearest  to  it  in  a  strong 
solution  of  salt ;  after  this  he  adds  water  until  the  strength  of  the 
saline  solution  is  no  bnser  sulBdent  to  keep  up  a  state  of  contraction 
in  the  muscles ;  then,  ul  things  bemg  as  they  were,  he  passes  the 
direct  current  through  a  portion  of  nerve  which  is  not  immersed  in 
the  solution.    The  result  is  that  the  tetanus  immediately  returns. 

Now,  on  comparing  this  last  fact  with  the  two  previous  facts,  we 
raa^  have,  as  it  seems  to  the  author,  some  insight  into  the  mode  in 
which  the  galvanic  cuirent  acts  upon  nerve  In  &»  period  of  alternate 
contractiou.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  seen  that  tetonus  is  prevented  or 
anested  by  the  inverse  current ;  that  is  to  say,  tetanus  is  prevented 
wr  arrested  when  (as  the  first  and  second  facts  show)  the  galvanic 
current  coincides  in  direction  with,  and  imparts  power  to,  the  nerve- 
current.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  seen  that  tetanus  is  not  prevented 
or  amsted  hy  the  direct  current ;  that  is  to  sar,  tetanus  is  nai  pre* 
vented  or  arrested  when  (as  the  first  and  seeoncf  facte  stitt  show)  the 
galvanic  current  differs  in  direction  from,  and  diminishes  the  power 
of,  the  nerve- current.  The  one  result  is  in  harmony  with  the  other  ; 
for  if  contraction  is  counteracted  by  imparting  power  to  the  nerve- 
current,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  contraction  will  be  favoured  by 
detracting  power  from  the  nerve-current;  and  certainly  it  is  no 
nutter  of  wonder  that  contraction  should  be  fkvoured  by  detract- 
ing power  from  the  nerve- current,  for  it  is  an  established  fikct  that 
rigor  mortis  is  coincident  with  absolute  extinction  of  the  nerve  and 
muscular  currents,  and  that  ordinary  contraction  is  attended  bv  un- 
niistakeable  weakening  of  these  currents.  It  is  also  an  established 
fact,  that  muscular  contraction  is  produced  by  the  discharge  of  ordi- 
nary statical  electricity,  and  not  by  the  charging  and  charge.  Nay,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  contractions  at  uie  beginning  and  endiiig 
of  the  current,  in  the  period  of  double  contraction,  which  contractions 
have  been  referred  by  the  author  to  the  action  of  induced  currents, 
may  in  reality  be  due  to  the  withdrawal  rather  than  to  the  commu- 
nication of  these  currents  ;  for  these  induced  currents  are  of  moment- 
ary duration,  disappearing  at  the  very  instant  of  appearing^  and 
exhibiting  peculiarities  in  disappearing  which  connect  the  disappear- 
ance with  the  discharge  of  statical  electricity,  rather  tlian  with  the 
more  quiet  cessation  of  current  electricity. 

And  if  tliis  be  so — if  the  inverse  current  antagonizes  and  the 
direct  current  favours  contraction — then  we  may  in  some  degree  un- 
derstand how  it  is  that  contractkm  occurs  alternately  at  the  banning 
of  the  direct,  and  at  the  end  of  the  mverse  current* 
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When  the  inverse  current  passes,  there  is  no  contrflction  at  the 
beginning  of  the  current,  for  the  influence  of  this  current  upon  the 
nerve-current  is  one  wliich  antagonizes  contraction  ;  when  the  inverse 
current  ceases  to  pass  there  is  contraction,  for  then  the  influence 
which  aiLta|;Q«iiied  oontradion  U  Temored.  ^yhen,  on  the  other 
hand«  thtdvreet  current  passes,  there  k  oontractioii  at  the  beguuung 
of  the  current,  for  the  influeDce  of  the  current  upon  the  nerve-current 
is  one  which  favours  contraction  ;  when  tlie  direct  current  ceases  to 
pass,  there  is  no  contraction,  for  then  the  influence  is  no  longer  one 
which  favours  contraction. 

(c)  In  the  third  period — Huti  of  single  eoiniraeium — the  muscolar 
movements  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  galvanic  current  upon 
nerve  are  at  first  sight  somewhat  perplexing;  but  with  a  little 
thought,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  same  key  will  iqpply  to  their 
interpretation. 

If,  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  contraction  attends  upon  the 
beginning  ol  the  dhect  current  beemue  this  eimnft  is  waaA  to 
ikvonr  contrsctioD,  it  is  not  difficidt  to  fbd  a  reason  which  wili  ex- 
plain in  some  degree,  not  only  why  in  the  period  ef  double  eontrae- 

tion  the  strongest  contraction  is  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  direct 
current,  but  also  why  in  the  first  part  of  the  period  now  inider  con- 
sideration— that  of  single  contraction — contraction  should  continue 
to  attend  upon  the  direct  conent  aftCT  it  has  ceased  to  attend  upon 
the  vmeree  current.  Nor  are  the  apparent  irregohurities  in  contrac- 
tion, the  ''voltaic  alternatives,"  entirely  inexplicable ;  for  it  may  be 
that  these  seeming  irregularities — this  apparent  shifting  of  contrac- 
tion from  the  beginning  of  the  direct  to  the  beginning  of  the  inverse 
current,  and  so  backwards  and  forwards  once  and  again — may  be 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  consequence  of  the  changes  which  at 
this  time  have  taken  place,  and  are  taking  plac^  in  the  direction  of 
the  nerve-current. 

"  Letter  from  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  and  Sealbrd,  on  a  recent 
severe  Thunder-storm  in  Belgium." 

GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
[Continued  from  p.  245,] 
June  13,  1860. — L.  Horner,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

*'  On  some  Airow-heads  and  other  Instruments  found  with  Horns 
of  Cermu  megaceros  in  a  Cavern  in  Languedoc."  By  M.  E.  Laitet, 
For.  M.6.S.   (In  a  letter  to  the  President.) 

In  a  cavern  of  the  limestone  at  Massat,  near  Tarascon  in  Lan- 
guedoc (Department  of  the  Ariege),  examined  by  M,  A.  Fontan, 
the  floor  was  found  to  consist  of  a  blackish  earth,  with  large  rounded 
pebbles,  among  which  were  nuxed,  in  great  disorder,  bones  and 
horns  of  a  Chamois,  Certms  pseudouirginiamu,  C,  megaceroe,  and  Bes, 
together  with  implements  of  stone  and  bone,  to  which  MM.  Isidore 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  and  £.  Lartet  have  r^erred  in  the  '  Comptes 
Kendus'  of  May  10.  1858. 

M.  £.  Lartet,  in  his  letter,  has  furnished  drawings  and  descriptions 
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of  some  barbed  arrow-heads  of  bone,  some  having  indented  grooves, 
probably  for  the  appliance  of  poison ;  also  needles,  and  a  flute-bevelled 
tool  of  bone,  a  splinter  or  knife  of  hard  flint,  and  the  horn  of  an 
Antelope  hacked  at  the  base,  probably  when  the  animal  was  flayed. 

"  On  the  occurrence  of  Crag  Shells  beneath  the  Boulder*clay  in 
Aberdeenshire."    By  T.  F.  Jamieson,  Esq. 

In  a  former  paper  (Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  522-o25)  the  author 
referred  to  the  ejdstenoe  of  grwellf  beds  contuning  marine  ahells 
undedying  the  boulder-clay  between  Gruden  and  Skdns,  on  the 
coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  over  an  area  of  about  6  miles  by  3|- ;  these 
shelly  sands  and  gravels  he  has  since  more  carefully  examined,  and 
he  refers  them  to  the  age  of  either  the  Red  or  the  Maminaliferous 
Crag  of  England.  Cyprina  rustica,  C.  Islandica,  Astarle  spp.,  Venus 
spp.,  Artemis  Imcta,  Cardium  spp.,  Pecten  opercularis,  var.  Audouini, 
P,  SMWtmtif  ?,  P.princeps  },  Peciunculus  glycimeris,  TeUuM  soUtbth, 
Mya  truncata  ?,  Fusus  antiquus  and  its  var.  conirariuSf  Mangelia, 
Purpura  Lapillus,  var.  crispata,  occur  in  worn  fragments.  Cypfim 
Islandica  is  the  most  abundant. 

Chalk-flints  are  common  among  the  materials  of  the  beds  in  ques- 
tion :  also  fragments  of  fossiliferous  limestone  and  of  red  and  grey 
sandstones,  of  undetermined  age. 

On  some  small  fossil  Vertebrae  from  near  Frome,  Somersetshire.** 
By  Ftof.  Owen,  F.R.S.,  F.GJ3. 

In  this  commnnicstioii  Ph)l.  Owen  described  diree  minnte  Verte- 
bne  discovered  by  Charles  Moore,  Esq.,  P.O.S.,  in  an  agglomeFBte- 

occupying  a  fissure  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  near  Frome 
in  Somersetshire,  in  company  with  teeth  of  a  smtdl  Mammal  allied 
to  the  Microlestes  of  Plieninger.  The  vertebrae  are  stated  to  cor- 
respond in  size  with  the  teeth  of  Microlestes ;  but  to  have  Reptilian 
characters,  esp^dally  in  thnr  Inconeave  structure, — a  character 
common  in  Mesozoic  Saurians,  but  rare  in  the  existing  genera. 
There  appears  to  be  but  very  slight  grounds  for  supposing  that  such 
a  character  may  have  ever  belonged  to  any  Mammals,  although  some 
of  the  existing  Monotremata  have  pecuHar  vertebral  modifications 
somewhat  resembling,  in  these  respects,  the  structural  features  of 
Reptiles.  In  their  large  and  anchyksed  neural  arch,  however,  these 
litde  vertebrae  present  a  mammalian  character. 

Remains  also  of  small  Saurians  and  Fishes  occur  in  considerable 
numbers  with  the  vertebrfis  in  question,  as  well  as  the  more  rare 
mammalian  teeth. 


LIV.  Intelliffenoe  and  Miscellaneaus  Ariieles. 

ON  THB  LAW  OF  THB  PROPAGATION  OP  BLXCTKICITT  IN  IMPER* 
PRCT  CONDUCTORS.     BY  J.  H.  OAVOAIN. 

''pHE  phaenomena  of  tension,  which  always  accompany  the  propa- 
gation  of  electricity,  manifest  themselves  in  imperfect  conductors 
with  an  intensity  which  greatly  facilitates  their  study, — as,  for  ex- 
«    ample,  when  the  electricity  developed  by  a  machine  and  accumulated 
on  a  conductor  passes  into  the  gnnmd  throng  a  cotton  thread,  a 
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silk  ribbon,  or  a  column  of  oiL  On  the  other  hand,  no  electro- 
dynamic  etfects  are  seen  under  these  conditions,  and  it  is  not 
evident  a  priori  that  the  slow  movemeot  of  electricity  is  subject  to 
tlie  tame  laws  as  that  whieh  ngnlAtat  dectrio  curreots.  The  object 
of  tfaia  memoir  is  to  show  |£at  Ohm's  law*  which  applies  to  a 
constant  eurrent,  applies  also  to  the  slow  propagation  of  electricity 
in  cases  in  which  the  electric  flow  may  be  considered  to  be  constant. 
He  has  found  that  the  mode  of  propagation  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  and  that  the  results  attained  in  studying  the  case  of  imperfect 
conductors,  tlirow  great  light  on  important  questions  in  reference 
to  true  currents. 

The  instrument  which  serves  to  measure  the  tension  is  a  gold- 
leaf  electroscope  ;  the  separation  of  the  leaves  is  determined  by 
means  of  a  telescope  and  a  scale.  The  author  employs  two  different 
methods  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  electric  flow.  The 
method  of  the  duration  of  the  fl^no  consists  in  giving  such  a  charge 
to  the  electroscope  that  the  gold  leaves  take  a  position  A ;  it  is  put 
in  communication  with  the  ground  'by  means  of  the  conductor 
tlirough  whicli  the  electricity  flows,  and  the  time  /  is  measured 
whicli  ehipses  while  the  gold  leaves  pass  from  the  position  A  to 
another  position  B.    Q  being  the  quantity  of  electricity  lost  by  the 

electroscope,  y  is  the  electric  loss  of  the  electroscope  in  the  unit  of 

time.   The  conductor  is  removed  and  the  experiment  is  repeated, 
Q . 

and     is  obtained*  which  is  the  electricity  lost  by  the  electroscope 


alone  in  tlie  unit  of  time.   Consequently  Q( — )  represents  the 


intensity  of  the  electric  flow  in  the  conductor  employed.  The 
second  method  consists  in  employing  a  disdiar^g  dectroscope 
the  gold-leaf  of  which  comes  in  contact  with  a  small  copper  ball 
communicating  with  the  ground.  The  conductor  in  which  electricity 
is  propagated  puts  a  reservoir  of  electricity  in  connexion  with  this 
electroscope  ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  flow  may  be  obtained  from  the 
number  of  its  discharges  in  a  given  time. 

Some  of  the  principal  results  only  can  be  enumerated  here. 

The  inteneiif  of  the  Jlow  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of 
the  conductors. — This  law  has  been  verified  for  cotton  threads  of 
diflTerent  lengths  by  both  of  the  above  methods.  It  only  obtains 
with  exactitude  where  the  electric  loss  in  the  thread  is  inconsiderable 
in  reference  to  the  flow  itself.  Where  this  condition  does  not  pre- 
vail, the  author  has  found  tiiat  the  loss  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  length  of  the  thread,  as  it  ought  to  be  from  the.law  of  tensions. 
According  to  M.  Gaugain,  the  following  are  the  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  in  order  to  obtain  results  agreeing  with  Ohm's  laws, — laws, 
that  is  to  say,  which  ought  to  apply  to  the  case  of  a  constant  flow, 
and  a  loss  by  the  air  which  may  be  neglected : — 

1 .  A  reservoir  of  great  capacity  must  be  added  to  the  electroscope. 
The  autiior  used  a  condenser. 

2.  Feeble  tensions  must  not  be  used,  and  the  initial  tension  of 
the  electroscope  must  not  differ  by  more  than  a  few  degrees.. 
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3.  The  conductor  mnit  have  such  dimensioiii  that  4b6  flow  is 

considerable. 

4.  Before  commencing  each  experiment,  the  tension  of  the  appa- 
ratus must  be  kept  constant  for  some  time,  in  order  that  the  con- 
ducting wtie  may  attain  a  permanent  state. 

Vwriai^  9/  the  tension  m  Hjfereni  forte  of  the  eonductor.—The^ 
tension  of  the  string,  which  at  one  end  is  connected  with  the 
electroscope,  and  at  the  other  with  the  ground,  has  half  the  tension 
of  the  source.  It  has  been  found,  moreover,  that,  by  employing 
the  method  of  discharges,  the  dynamic  charge  of  a  string,  that  is  to 
say,  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  it  is  chaxgea  while  the 
discharge  takes  place,  is  half  itue  etath  charge,  or  the  char^  which 
it  has  while  in  conneiion  with  the  source  of  electricity  not  insulated 
from  the  ground. 

The  laws  of  derived  currents  have  been  verified  by  the  same 
method,  by  cormectmg  the  electroscope  with  the  ground  by  several 
strings  simultaneously,  and  by  foriced  strings. 

lie  intensity  of  the  flow  is  proportional  to  the  tention  of  the  eonree, 
if  the  extremUg  qf  the  etring  is  in  contact  vith  the  ground, — ^The 
gold-leaf  electroscope  was  graduated  so  as  to  determine  two  tensions, 
which  were  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2  ;  and  the  method  of  discharges 
showed  that  the  intensity  of  the  How  was  perceptibly  in  the  same 
ratio. 

The  intensity  of  the  flow  is  proporHonal  to  the  eeeUon  of  the  eon^ 
dhfc/sr.— A  first  series  of  experiments  showed  that  the  flow  did  not 
vary,  when  the  section  of  the  conductor  was  constant,  even  when 
the  surface  varied.  With  cotton  threads,  whether  insulated  or 
bound  together,  the  intensity  of  the  flow  was  not  modified.  The 
same  result  was  obtained  with  a  silk  ribbon,  which  was  successively 
foilded  so  as  to  form  a  plain  surfooe,  rolled  several  times  on  itself, 
and  lastly  rolled  once  so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical  sac. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  was  made  by  using  columns  of  oil 
of  different  lengths  and  sections,  and  measuring  each  time  the  corre- 
sponding flows. 

On  the  dynamic  charge, — The  meaning  of  this  term  has  been 
explained,  and  it  has  been  seen  tiiat  it  is  double  tlie  statical  charge. 
Tins  result  agrees  with  Ohm's  law  on  the  distribution  of  tensions 

on  the  course  of  a  conductor,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  that  the 
dynamic  charge,  like  the  statical,  is  distributed  on  the  surface  of 
the  conductor.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  confirm  this  principle 
by  other  experiments,  showing  that  the  dynamic  discharge  depends 
on  the  surface  of  the  conductor,  and  not,  as  with  the  flow,  on  the 
section  solely.  Thus  the  dynamic  discharge  of  ten  insulated  cotton 
threads  bears  to  these  threads  united  in  a  bundle  the  ratio  2  to  1 . 
Analogous  results  have  been  obtained  by  using  silk  ribbons  in 
different  shapes. — Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Phgeigue,  vol.  lix.  p.  5  ; 
Bibiiotheque  Universelle  for  June  I860,  p.  146. 

wood's  FUBIBLB  METAL. 

Dr.  B.  Wood,  of  Nashville,  U.S.,  has  secured  a  patent  for  an  alloy 
composed  of  cadmium,  tin,  lead  and  bismuth,  which  fuses  at  a  tem- 
perature between  150°  and  1 60°  F.   The  constituents  of  this/wi^/^ 
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metal  may  be  varied  according  to  the  other  desired  qualities  of  the 
alloy,  viz.  cadmium,  one  to  two  parts  ;  bismuth,  seven  to  eight 
parts;  tin,  two  parts ;  lead,  four  parts.  It  is  recommended  as  being 
especially' adapted  for  all  lig^t  eastings  requiring  a  more  fbeible 
material  than  Rose's  or  Newton's  "  fosible  metal/'  it  having  the 
advantage  of  fusing  at  more  than  40^  F.  lover  temperatore  than 
these  alloys,  and,  owing  to  this  property,  may  replace  many  castings 
heretofore  made  only  with  amalgams.  Its  fusing-point  may  be 
lowered  to  any  extent  by  the  addition  of  mercury,  which  may  be 
employed,  within  certain  limits,  without  materiaUy  impairing  the 
tenacity  of  the  metal.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editors*  dated  Nashville, 
'June  9th,  1860,  Dr.  Wood  says,— 

"  One  point  in  particular  that  strikes  me  as  being  worthy  of  note, 
is  the  remarkable  degree  in  which  cadmium  possesses  the  property 
of  promoting  fusibility  in  these  combinations.  The  alloy  of  one  to 
two  parts  cadmium^  two  parts  lead,  and  four  parts  tin  is  considerably 
more  fusible  than,  an  alloy  of  one  or  two  parts  bismnih,  two  parts 
lead  and  four  parts  tin ;  and  when  the  lead  and  tin  are  in  larger 
proportion  the  effect  is  still  more  marked.  It  takes  less  cadmium  to 
reduce  the  melting-point  a  certain  number  of  degrees  than  it  requires 
of  bismuth,  besides  that  the  former  does  not  impair  the  tenacity  and 
malleability  of  the  alloy,  but  increases  its  hardness  and  general 
strength. 

"  Bismuth  has  aljways  held  a  preeminent  rank  among  metals  as  a 
fluidifying  agent  in  alloys.    Its  remarkable  property  of '  promoting 

fusibility '  is  specially  noted  in  all  our  works  on  chemistry.  But  I 
do  not  find  it  intimated  in  any  that  cadmium  ever  manifests  a  similar 
property.  The  fact  indeed  appears  to  have  been  wholly  overlooked 
— owing  perhaps  to  the  drcumstance  that  as  an  alloy  with  certain 
metals  cadmium  does  not  promote  fusibility. 

"  Cadmium  promotes  the  fusibility  of  some  metals,  as  copper,  tin, 
lead,  bismuth,  while  it  does  not  promote  the  fusibility  of  others,  as 
silver,  antimony,  mercury,  &c.  (i.  e.  does  not  lower  the  melting- 
point  beyond  the  mean).  Its  alloy  with  lead  and  tin  in  any  pro- 
portbn,  and  with  riher  aild  mercury  wttliin  a  tertain  limit,  say, 
equal  parts,  and  espedslly  if  two  parts  nlver  and  one  of  cadmium 
or  two  parts  cadmium  and  one  of  mercury  are  used,  lu-e  tenacious 
and  malleable,  while  its  alloys  with  some  malleable  metals  (gold, 
copper,  platinum,  &c.),  and  probably  with  ali  brittle  metals,  are 
•  brittle.' 

*'  I  notice  a  great  discrepancy  among  authors  as  to  the  melting- 
point  of  this  metal.  It  is  usually  put  down  the  same  as  that  d  un 
(442^  F.).  Brande  (Diet,  of  Science  and  Arts)  says  it '  fuses  and  vola- 
tilizes at  a  temperature  a  little  below  that  at  which  tin  melts.' 
Daniell  (according  to  the  New  American  Cyclopaedia)  gives  its  melt- 
ing-point at  360°  F. ;  while  Overman  places  it  at  650°,  and  gives 
600°  as  the  temperature  at  which  it  volatilizes.        ,  ^ 

"  The  latter  is  doubtless  the  nearest  the  truth.  The  metal  reqmres 
for  its  fusion  a  temperature  too  high  for  measurement  by  the  mer- 
curial thermometer;  but  from  relative  tests  with  other  metsds  I  should 
place  its  melting-point  in  round  numbers  at  600^  F.,  as  it  melts  and 
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coDgeals  nearly  synchronously 'With  lead,  the  melting-point  of  which 
is  stated  by  different  authorities  as  594°,  600°,  and  612^  F.  It  yola- 
tilizes  at  a  eomewhat  higher  heat. 

"  I  draw  attentloA  to  these  facts,  believing  that  the  metal  possesses 
properties  valuable  to  art  and  interesting  to  science,  and  that  it 
merits  more  thorough  investigation  than  appears  to  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  it."— billiman's  American  Journal iov  September  1860. 


DBSCRIPTION  OF  AN  APPARATUS  FOB  GBNEKATING  HTDBOGBN^ 
CARBONIC  ACID^  AND  8ULPHUBETTBD  HTDBOGXN.    BY  O. 


GORE,  ESQ. 


Having  frequently  during  the  last  two  years  found  the  following 
apparatus  of  great  convenience  in  generating  hydrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  lectures  and  other  purposes,  I 
beg  leave  to  snibmit  a  description  of  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Fhilo- 
eopldeal  Magasine. 

A  is  a  large  glass  jar  with  a  capacious  hol- 
low glass  stopper  B  (shown  in  section)  fitted 
perfectly  gas-tight;  C  is  a  perforated  and 
greased  cork  fitted  into  the  central  hole  of  the 
stopper ;  a  cylindrical  rod  of  glass,  D,  of  very 
iittifoim  diameter,  and  slightly  enlarged  at  the 
ends  to  a  knob-like  form.paaseB  ti^tly  through 
the  cork,  and  supports  by  means  of  a  ring  E 
and  hook  F  (see  separate  sketch),  a  copper  or 
leaden  bucket  G ;  the  bucket  is  perforated  at 
its  sides,  and  has  also  radial  slits  in  its  conical 
lower  end  to  admit  the  acid  water ;  tfaehoUow 
stopper  has  two  small  openings — H  to  re- 
ceive a  cork,  and  I  to  receive  a  bent  exit>tube, 
J,  for  the  escape  of  the  gas ;  K  and  K'  is  a  sec- 
tion of  an  annular  leaden  weight  placed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  pressure  of  the  en- 
oloeied  gas  lifting  the  stopper ;  and  L  is  a  small 
damp- screw  to  prevent  the  rod  D  slipping 
downwards  by  accident.  The  rod  D  should  be 
rather  thick,  to  prevent  risk  of  fracture ;  and  the 
brass  ring  E,  which  supports  the  hook  F,  should 
be  sufficiently  loose  upon  the  rod  to  turn  round 
freely.  The  different  parts  of  the  aketcfa  an 
drawn  of  their  rdadve  Btaes. 

For  hydrogen  a  copper  bucket  is  used«  and 
for  sulpliuretted  hydrogen  a  thin  leaden  one. 
ITie  bucket  and  its  contents,  i.  e.  granulated 
zinc,  chalk,  or  sulphide  of  iron,  in  small  frag- 
ments, can  be  readily  lowered  and  sustained  at 
any  depth  of  immerrion  in  the  add  water«  and 
a  steady  flow  of  gas  obtained :  for  hydrogen  I 
have  most  frequently  used  a  mixture  of  2  mea- 
sures of  hydrochloric  acid  and  1^  of  water,  or  a  ^ 
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previously  cooled  mixture  of  1  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  5  of  water; 
and  for  purifying  it,  let,  a  solution  of  potash ;  2nd,  a  solution  of 
protonitrate  of  mercury ;  and  drd,  sticks  of  canstie  potash.  The 
second  purifier  was  a  three-necked  Wonlle's  bottle,  to  the  central 
neck  of  which  was  fitted,  Ist,  a  Welter's  tube  containing  3  inches 
of  mercury,  to  indicate  the  pressure  of  gas  ;  and  2nd,  a  bent  tube  with 
a  thin  vulcanized  india-rubber  bag  at  its  extremity  :  the  bag  received 
any  excess  of  gaa  which  could  not  readily  escape  at  the  burner,  and 
its  elasticity  efiectuaily  prevented  the  pulsations  and  irregularities 
in  the  jet  of  burning  gas  caused    the  bubbling  through  the  liquids. 

The  most  effectual  gas-burner  I  have  used  has  been  formed  of  a 
piece  of  iron  gas-tubing,  8  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
closed  at  one  end  by  a  very  thin  plate  of  iron,  in  which  were  drilled 
seven  exceedingly  fine  holes.  I'he  holes  require  to  be  occasionally 
cleaned  by  means  of  a  very  small  steel  broach'*'. 

With  a  generator  containing  1^  gallon  of  add  water  and  3  pounds 
of  zinc,  and  with  a  pressure  of  gas  of  1  pound  per  square  inch,  1 
have  obtained  a  splendid  pencil  of  flame  20  inches  long  and  |^ths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  which  quickly  melted  copper  wire  yV^h  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  melted  moderate- sized  platinum  wire.  I  have  found 
it  of  especial  value  in  the  analysis  of  infusible  silicates,  as  a  white 
heat  is  obtained  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  conveniently  maintained  ' 
for  half  an  hour  or  more.  A  ball  of  spongy  platinum  held  about  4 
or  5  inches  above  the  burner  idien  the  gas  ia  issuing  at  a  pressure 
of  1  pound  per  square  inch,  produces  a  loud  roaring  noise  and  a  sin- 
gular glow  of  light  without  ignitic^  the  gas  down  to  the  burner,  and 
forms  an  interesting  experiment. 

The  diief  advantage  whidi  tiiis  apparatus  appears  to  me  to  possess 
over  others,  is  the  convenience  with  which  it  may  be  used  when  sud* 
denly  required. 

Birmingham,  Oct.  22, 18G0.  

ON  NBW  K>RH8  OF  ACnNOHBTBBB. 

To  the  EiUwB  of  the  PkUoeopldcd  Mojfaeme  and  Journal. 

21  Ainshe  Plaos^  Edinbugh, 

Gentlemen,  August  5, 1860. 

I  send  a  short  Appendix  to  my  paper  on  Actinometers  in  your 
Journal  of  July,  which,  as  more  distinctly  explaining  some  points 
as  to  registry,  and  more  particularly  as  to  actinometry  by  phosgene 
gas,  you  may  perhaps  consider  worthy  of  insertion. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

 C.  J.  BUBNITT. 

First,  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  my  paper  of  1 858, 
I  must  state  that  although  I  have  described  a  mode  of  applying  photo- 
graphic registry  to  a  continuously  acting  gas-evolving  actinometer, 
it  must  be  understood  that  there  are  great  difficulties  connected  with 
it, — particularly  in  determining  what  would  be  the  direction  on  the 
paper  of  the  diagonally  rising  line  which  would  be  the  representative 
of  a  uniform  actinic  action,  influeneed  as  it  mutt  be  by  the  continually 

*  A  plate  of  platinum  instead  of  iron  would  probably  obviate  this  neces- 
sity, and  be  an  miprovement. 
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decreasing  strength  of  the  sensitive  liquid, and  also  by  the  phaenomena 
which  may  be  roughly  characterized  as  persistence  in  chemical  rest, 
and  persistence  in  a  state  of  chemical  change  in  the  sensitiye  liquid. 
Till  the  erron  ariamg  from  these  sources  can  be  determined  end 
allowed  for,  suoh  pkotogngiMe  registry  can  be  of  little  use.  By 
operating,  however,  not  continuously  vnth.  one  portion  of  liquid,  but 
with  separate  portions  sticcessivelt/  uncovered  for  a  fixed  period,  and 
again  covered  up  by  a  proper  clockwork  or  similar  arrangement,  all 
difficulty  as  to  registry  is  removed.    Supposing,  for  instance,  that 

%  andi  a  compound  actinometer  has  been  at  work  for  a  day  of  twelve 
hours,  xegistering  successive  hours  or  half  hours,  the  observer  has 
only  to  note  at  the  expiry  of  the  twelve  hours,  or  before  refilling 
and  setting  the  instrument  to  work  ap\in,  at  what  point  the  oil  in  the 
register-tube  of  each  of  the  twelve  (or  of  the  twenty-four)  separate  ac- 
tinometers  stands.  Photographic  assistance  is  hardly  required.  Still, 
fiir  vtaey  compound  instruments,  intended  to  work  for  a  long  period 
without  attendance,  it  may  be  usefully  employed ;  and  even  in  other 
cases  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  phsenomena  connected  with  per- 
sistent rest  and  action  of  the  sensitive  liquid  may  render  its  employ- 
ment  advantageous  ;  and  this  can  be  readily  managed,  e.  g.,  by  making 
the  same  clockwork  which  shuts  up  each  separate  actinometer,  im- 
mediately before  it  shuts  it,  uncover  a  slip  ci  photographic  paper 
behind  it.  Another  plan  would  be  to  have  the  full  number,  corre^ 
sponding  to  the  periods  to  be  registered,  of  sensitive-liquid  reservoirs; 
but  instead  of  giving  each  its  own  register-tube,  to  have  them  all 
communicating  with  one  registry-liquid  reservoir  and  register- tube. 
This  would  simplify  much  the  photographic  registry,  which  would 
be  effected  by  making  the  register- tube,  as  elsewhere,  close  a  slit, 

•  and  having  the  paper  moved  past  behind  it  by  a  jerk  at  every  half 
hour  or  o&er  poiod.  corresponding  with  that  at  which  the  sensitive 
reservoirs  are  closed.  The  exact  amount  of  rise  due  to  each  reser^ 
voir's  exposure  would  be  thus  shown  on  the  paper. 

Second.  Actinometry  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
chlorine  having  been  in  my  paper  only  alluded  to  in  passing,  I  may 
now  State  that  this  mitture  has  some  advantages  over  that  of 
drogm  and  chlorine.    In  the  first  place  we  have  no  risk  of  explosion, 
the  gases  uniting  quietly  even  in  sunshine.    In  the  second  place  we 
have  a  ready  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  action  which  has 
taken  place  by  the  condensation  effected,  as  the  two  gases,  in  com- 
bining to  form  phosgene  or  chlorocarbonic  acid  gas,  shrink  to  half 
their  previous  inalome.  To  render  this  condensation  conveniently 
visible,  we  have  only  to  carry  a  tube  from  the  reservoir  containing 
the  mixed  gases  into  a  vessel  containing  enpUm,  or  some  similu* 
liquid,  which  will  neither  absorb  nor  in  any  w^ay  be  acted  on  by 
them, — the  absorption  being  of  course  indicated  by  its  rise,  and  the 
^xact  amount  of  that  being  easily  shown  by  the  attachment  of  u 
scale.    It  is,  I  think,  unnecessary  to  describe  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  this  instrument  which  suggest  themselves,  or  to  say  more 
than  that  the  same  plans  of  combining  a  number  of  them  into  one 
compound  instrument  for  registry  of  successive  intervals,  which  we 
have  indicated  as  applied  to  the  sensitive-/i^t(/  actinometer,  are 
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equally  api)licable  here,  as  are  also  the  same  contrivances  for  pho- 
tographic registry,  with  trifling  alterations  corretponding  to  the  dif- 
ference between  expanrion  and  condensaticni  of  gas. 

Haviag  alluded  to  the  application  of  convex  lenses  to  increase  the 
sensitiveness  of  actinometers,  I  may  as  well  add  that,  to  avoid  the 
concentration  of  heat  aa  well  as  light,  we  must,  at  least  when  opera- 
ting with  the  sun's  rays,  make  them  pass,  either  before  entering  or 
jiitar  leaviiig  Ijh^  lens,  through  sgme  medium  which  will  iatfaroept  (or 
jmetamorphose)  the  heat  rays,  e,  ^.  blue  glass  or  coloured  solutions, 
or  soine  one  of  those  salts  (eit^or  solid  or  in  solution)  which  are 
known  for  their  adiathermic  properties,  or  else  WC  may  luKVe  the  lenp 
itself  constructed  of  one  of  these  substances. 

In  conclusion,  the  amount  of  success  which  has  already  attended 
the  efforts  to  measure  what  we  may  for  coavenience  call  the  cyanic 
actinism,  suggests  the  desirableness  of  attempts  being  made  to  obtain 
some  similar  system  of  registry  (either  by  properly  prepared  papery 
or  liquids,  or  gases)  of  the  strength  of  that  opposite  influence  lower 
.down  in  the  spectrum  which  has  been  made  known  to  us  by  Dr. 
Draper  and  Mr.  R.  Hunt ;  and  our  success  thus  far  may  then  suggest 
further  the  possibility  of  our  being  able  separately  to  identify  and  to 
contriv^p  some  njeasnremeiit  for  some  of  tiie  many  other  powers  pro- 
bably contained  in  the  light  of  the  son  and  other  luminaries,  both  via 
originally  emitted,  and  as  altered  by  reflexion  or  tiansmissiop. 


ARSENIC  IN  COAL. 

At  a  recent  meeting  (Oct.  16)  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Fhilosophical  Society,  Dr.  R.  Angus  bmith  gave  a  short  account  of 
his  eanaunation  <tf  ccial  pyrites  for  arsenic.  He  stated  th$t  although 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  arsenic  in  the  iron  pyrites  found 
in.  coal  may  not  be  considered  perfectly  novel,  it  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  be  known  that  arsenic  is  so  widely  disseminated  as  to  form 
an  ordinary  constituent  of  the  coals  burnt  in  our  towns  ;  and  chemists 
of  celebrity  have  held,  and  now  hold,  it  to  be  absent  there.  He 
had  examined  fifteen  specimens  of  ooal  in  Lsncashire,  and  found 
arseoie  in  thirteen.  He  had  also  found  it  in  a  few  others ;  but  Mr. 
Binney  having  promised  a  collection,  properly  arranged,  the  exa- 
mination will  then  be  made  more  complete.  Mr.  Dugald  Campbell 
had  also  lately  found  arsenic  in  coal  pyrites ;  this  had  a  very  direct 
bearing  on  our  sanitary  knowledge,  as  we  must  now  be  obliged  .to 
add  arsenic  to  the  number  of  impurities  in  the  atmosphere  of  our 
large  towns.  It  is  true  that  he  had  not  actually  obtained  it  from  the 
atmosphere  ;  but  when  the  pyrites  is  burnt  the  arsenic  bums  and  is 
canried  off  along  with  the  sulphur.  One  or  two  coal  brasses  (as  they 
are  called)  contained  copper,  a  metal  that  is  also  to  some  extent 
volatilized,  as  may  be  readily  observed  wherever  copper- soldering 
takes  place.  Although  an  extremely  small  amount  of  copper  is  car- 
ried up  from  furnaces,  it  is  not  well  entirely  to  ignore  it  The 
amount  of  anenie,  however,  is  probably  not  without  oonsiderable 
influence ;  and  we  may  probably  learn  the  reason  why  some  towns 
seem  less  affected  than  others  by  the  burning  of  coals,  by  examining 
the  amount  of  arsenic  burnt  as  well  as  sulphur. 
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LV.  On  the  Form  of  SateUites  rt>volving  at  small  distances  from 
their  Primaries,    By  Daniel  Vauqhan  *. 

SECONDARY  planets  which  revolve  at  comparatively  small 
distances  from  great  central  orbs^  experieng^  very  smgular 
effects  from  a  kiud  of  disturbing  action,  which  is  either  wholly 
imperceptible  on  the  primaries  themselves,  or  is  only  manifested 
in  producing  an  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  their  e  xtensive  oceans. 
The  powerful  attraction  of  Jupiter  must  cause  his  nearest  satel- 
lite to  feel  a  tidal  force  several  thousand  times  irieater  than  that 
which  every  day  swells  our  terrestrial  waters ;  and  the  variation 
of  gravity  on  the  surface  of  the  small  world,  from  this  disturb- 
ance alone,  may  be  estimated  as  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  our 
own  globe  exhibits  in  consequence  of  its  diurnal  movement. 
In  the  Satomian  system,  where  many  attendants  are  much  closer 
to  the  primary,  tlu  \  must  be  more  seriously  affected  by  its  un^ 
equal  attraction  on  their  parts.  Were  the  size  of  the  orbit  below 
a  certain  limit,  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  central  body  would 
80  far  neutralize  the  attractive  power  of  the  satellite  in  two  direc- 
tions as  to  render  it  incapable  of  maintaining  the  usual  planetary 
form;  and  it  appears  that,  in  the  zone  occupied  by  Saturn's 
rings,  no  large  secondary  planets  could  roll  in  security  unless 
they  were  considerably  more  dense  than  the  kiud  of  matter 
which  predominates  in  that  part  of  the  solar  domain.  During 
the  year  1853^  in  announcing  the  result  of  my  researches  on  this 
subject,  I  ascribed  the  existence  of  the  rings  to  their  proximity 
to  Saturn ;  and,  though  the  theory  has  been  slow  in  receiving 
attention,  I  hope  that  it  may  now  claim  a  degree  <rf  interest 
sufficient  to  justify  me  in  submitting  to  scientific  men,  in  the 

*  Commuuicated  by  the  Author. 
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preseot  article^  some  mathenQatical  mveBtigations  of  the  chief 

cases  of  planetary  instability. 

The  peculiar  arrangement  which  is  supposed  to  prevail  in  all 
secondary  systems,  for  keeping  the  same  sides  of  satellites  always 
turned  to  their  primary,  is  well  calculated  to  preserve  these 
second-rate  worlds  from  the  injurious  effects  of  excessive  tides, 
since  they  must  alw&ys  have  their  oceans  elevated  and  their  forms 
elongatea  at  the  same  localities.  The  exact  synchronism  of  the 
rota^  and  the  orbital  motion  mainly  oontributes  to  secure  this 
impcMTtant  end;  but.  to  remove  entirely  the  dynamic  effects  of 
the  great  disturbance^  it  is  necessary  that  the  Eiatellite  should 
rotate  around  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  it  re* 
volves,  and  that  its  path  should  be  a  true  circle.  In  describing 
an  ellipse  sufficiently  small  for  the  production  of  a  very  great 
disturbing  force,  the  planetary  structure  would  have  its  safety 
much  endangered  by  the  oscillatory  movements  of  its  parts;  and 
the  oscillations  would  be  attended  with  more  fatal  results  if,  from 
a  want  of  the  other  conditions,  it  presented  ditlurent  sides  alter- 
nately to  the  primary.  In  calculating  the  dimensions  of  the 
smallest  orbit  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a  secondary  planet  to 
hold  its  parts  "together  by  the  tie  of  gravity,  we  are  necessarily 
restricted  to  the  cases  most  favourable  for  stability;  and  I  shau 
accordingly  suppose  that  the  body  has  its  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit,  that  the  latter  is  exactly  circular,  and  that 
the  rotation  takes  place  in  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  periodical  revolution.  In  such  circumstances  the 
relative  direction  of  the  primary  from  every  part  of  the  satellite 
must  ever  remain  unchanged,  and  its  powerful  attraction  must 
be  productive  of  the  least  derangement  on  the  surface  of  the 
latter  body. 

In  a  very  small  orbit  there  appears  to  be  a  physical  necessibr 
for  a  synchronism  of  the  orbital  and  rotary  movements  of  a  sate£> 
lite  similar  in  constitution  to  onr  globe;  for  the  rotation  would 

be  gradually  changed  by  the  action  of  enormous  tides,  until  it 
finidly  occupied  the  same  time  as  the  orbital  revolution.  Nor 
can  our  conclusion  be  very  different  if  we  agree  with  Lagrange 
in  ascribing  the  arrangement  to  the  deviation  of  these  humble 
worlds  from  true  spheres,  and  to  the  consequent  tendency  of 
their  longest  diameters  to  point  towards  the  central  body.  In 
two  secondary  planets  of  the  same  size,  form,  and  density,  this 
tendency  would  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of 
their  distances  from  the  primary ;  but  were  the  ellipticity  of  both 
bodies  such  as  the  attraction  of  the  latter  might  occasion  on  a 
yidding  solid  mass,^  the  tendency  would  be  in  inverse  proportion 
partly  to  the  seventh,  and  partly  to  the  higher  powers  of  the 
same  quantities.   There  are  accordingly  sufficient  grounds  for 
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the  hypotbeais  I  have  adopted ;  and  it  would  seem  that  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  problems  oi  physical  science,  the  caaes  which 
occur  in  nature  are  rach  aa  the  powers  of  analysia  can  reach  with 

the  greatest  facility. 

To  be  gin  with  the  case  of  a  solid  spherical  satellite,  which  I 
shall  suppose  to  be  capable  of  preserving  its  form  unchanged  by 
the  disturbance  previous  to  the  final  rupture :  let  j-  denote  its 
radius^  r'  the  radius  of  the  primary,  and  y  the  lueasure  of  the 
attraction  exerted  at  the  distance  A  oy  a  portion  of  matter  taken 
as  unity,  aud  of  equal  density  with  the  satellite,  but  immeasurably 
inferior  to  it' in  magnitude.  Put  ir  for  3^1416;  B  for  the  raitius 
of  the  spherical  space  which  the  matter  of  the  primary  might 
fill  if  reduced  to  the  same  density  as  the  satellite ;  and  x  for  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  both  bodies.  In  the  absence  of 
ereiy  disturbing  influencCi  the  force  of  gravity  on  the  surface  of 
the  satellite  will  be 

^-  •  •  » 

The  diminution  of  this  gravity  at  the  point  nearest  to  the  pri- 
maiy^  by  the  attraction  of  the  latter,  is  equal  to 

or 

At  90  degrees  from  this  point,  gravity  is  augmented  by  the 
quantity 

Now  if  M  and  m  denote  the  attractive  foroe  of  both  bodies  at 
the  distance  k,  the  period  of  the  satellite's  revolution  (which  I 
shall  call  T)  will  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

T=— .  •   •   .   .  (41 

As  its  time  rotation  is  also  equal  to  T,  the  equatorial  velocitjf 
of  the  satellite  is  =     ^^M  +  m^    Calling  this  v,  the  centrifugal 

force  at  the  equator  will  be  equal  to  or 

 P  •     .    .   .    ,    .    .    .    .  (5) 

2E2 
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SalMtitating  for  M  and  m  their  ?alue8,  ^^?L  and  thii 
becomes 

 3^  •  ^  

Subtracting  the  snm  of  the  ezpresdons  (2)  and  (6)  from  (1), 
there  results  the  equation 

^   ^5^(^^+T  +  F  +  ^r  +  p&-)=F,  (7) 

in  whieh  F  represents  the  force  of  gravi^  at  that  part  of  the 
satellite  in  conjunction  with  the  primary.  If,  instead  of  adhering 
to  the  hypothesis  I  have  adopted,  we  suppose  the  axis  of  rotation 
to  form  an  oblique  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  F  will  be 
variable,  and  formula  (7)  will  express  only  the  lowest  limit  which 
it  attains  during  every  revolution.  Were  the  satellite  homoge- 
neous and  very  inferior  to  the  primary  in  magnitude,  all  the 
matter  between  its  centre  and  any  point  on  its  surface  must  lose 
weight  in  nearly  the  same  ratio  by  the  disturbing  force. 
By  making  F  in  equation  (7)  equal  to  nothing,  we  obtain 

_    r       2r*  32r^ 

This  value  of  x  represents  the  radius  of  the  circular  orbit  in  which 
a  spherical  satellite  would  be  incapable  of  retaining  disconnected 
bodies  at  the  place  next  the  primary,  and  could  give  only  a  very 
insignificant  weight  to  the  matter  on  a  direct  line  between  this 
and  the  opposite  part  of  its  surface.  In  the  case  of  the  earth 
and  moon,  the  value  of  a:  in  equation  (8)  would  be  a  little  over 
7500  miles;  and  were  the  lunar  orb  made  to  revolve  in  a  circle 
of  so  small  a  radius,  gravity  would  disappear  at  the  part  of  its 
snrfaoe  nearest  to  ns,  so  that  there  eoula  be  no  adequate  coun- 
terpoise to  the  enormous  pressure  arising  from  the  weight  of 
matter  in  other  localities.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to 
correct  our  hypothesis  respecting  the  figure  of  a  satellite  in  such 
circumstances.  A  far  less  degree  of  proximity  to  our  globe  would 
be  sufficient  to  give  the  moon  a  very  considerable  distortion  fibm 
a  true  sphere ;  and  as  their  cohesive  force,  when  once  overcome, 
could  oppose  little  resistance  to  their  arrangement,  the  lunar 
materials  would  ultimately  exhibit  a  form  diflfering  little  from 
that  which  a  fluid  might  assume  under  the  operation  of  the  same 
forces. 

In  taking  up  the  case  in  which  the  satellite  is  to  be  regarded 
as  flnid,  I  think  it  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  an  approximate 
method  of  inTestigation,  which  may  be  conveniently  extended 
for  the  attainment  of  any  desirable  d^^  of  accoracyj  while  it 
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serves  to  remove  a  peculiar  difficulty  attending  the  solution  of 
problems  of  this  character.    In  his  investigations  respecting  the 

stability  of  a  fluid  planet  as  dense  as  the  earth,  Laplace  finds 
that  a  rotation  performed  in  less  than  '10090  of  a  day  would  be 
incompatible  with  its  existence  in  a  spheroidal  figure;  but  as  its 
equatorial  gravity  is  only  partially  neutralized  by  centrifugal 
force,  he  concludes  that  such  a  rapidly  rotating  mass  would 
remain  undivided  under  some  form  which  analysis  docs  not 
reveal.  A  complete  cessation  of  gravity  in  certain  directions  is 
not,  however^  essential  to  an  unstable  equilibrium^  either  in  the 
case  ooDsiderad  by  Laplace,  nor  in  the  one  noif  under  considera- 
tion, which  seems  to  bis  better  suited  for  the  removal  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  questions  of  this  nature,  as  the  time  of  rotation  is  pre- 
vented from  changing  with  the  alterations  in  the  figure  of  the 
body.  The  stability  of  a  fluid  satellite,  consigned,  to  a  small 
orbit  and  elongated  in  the  direction  of  its  primary,  is  evidently 
at  an  end — not  when  gravity  is  wholly  suppressed  at  the  parte 
through  which  the  greatest  diameter  passes,  but  when  the  force 
with  which  a  column  of  matter  coincident  with  this  line  presses 
to  the  centre  ceases  to  acquire,  from  a  further  elongation  of  the 
body,  any  preponderance  over  the  pressure  of  a  similar  column 
of  matter  ext^ding  from  the  centre  to  the  nearest  point  of  the 
surface.  Thus  putting  P  and  F  for  the  pressures  which  the  cen- 
tral region  sustains  from  two  similar  columns  of  matter  extend- 
ing along  the  greatest'  and  the  least  diameters^  and  €  for  the 
exoentricity  of  the  section  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  both 
and  supjpoaed  to  be  an  ellipse,  the  distance  from  the  primary 
when  dismemberment  must  occur,  and  the  greatest  deviation 
from  a  sphere^  may  be  determined  from  the  equations 

P-F=0,  (9) 

Another  method  of  arriving  at  the  same  result  will  appear  when 
we  consider  that  a  satellite,  in  this  critical  situation,  must  have 
its  ellipticity  increased  to  an  enormous  extent  by  a  slight  increase 
of  the  disturbance  or  by  a  small  diminution  of  the  distance;  and 
instead  of  (10)  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  equations 

^  =  infinity,  or  ^=0,      .   •   .  (11) 

where    as  in  the  previous  notation,  represents  the  radius  of  the 

orbit. 

Were  the  satellite  small  compared  with  the  central  sphere,  it 
could  not  deviate  much  in  form  from  an  ellipsoid,  the  minor  and 
mean  axes  of  which  difl'er  by  a  quantity  much  less  than  the 
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excess  of  the  major  axis  over  either  of  them.  They  may  there- 
fore be  c'oiisiikrcd  equal,  at  least  in  the  first  approximation  ;  and 
if  greater  accuracy  be  required,  it  may  be  obtained  by  introdu- 
cing corrections  depending  on  the  square,  the  fourth,  and  the 
sixth  powers  of  the  exceutricity  of  the  elliptical  section  in  which 
both  are  aitiiated.  AGCordingly^  let  the  satellite  he  regarded  as 
a  homogeneous  prolate  spheroid;  and  let  A  and  B  represent  the 
major  and  minor  semiaxes^  the  former  of  which  always  ranges 
with  the  primary's  centre.  To  find  the  attraction  at  the  extre* 
mity  of  the  major  axis,  concdve  the  body  to  be  divided  into 
innumerable  sections  by  planes  passing  through  this  line,  while 
these  sections  are  subdivided  into  a  corresponding  number  of 
infinitely  small  pyramids,  having  their  vertices  all  termiuatiug 
at  the  proposed  point,  which  shall  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  the 
coordinates.  Put  6  for  the  angle  which  any  section  makes  with 
the  plane  of  the  orbit,  /  for  the  length  of  any  of  its  pyramids 
whose  inclination  to  the  major  axis  is  denoted  by  ^.  The  vertical 
angles  of  this  minute  pj^ramid  will  be  dt^  and  da  sin  ^,  and  the 
component  of  its  attraction  in  the  direction  of  the  major  axis  is 

^kH  sin    C0&  (p  d<f>  dO  •  (12) 

Substituting  for  /  its  value  + B^^cos^  c»pwssioa 

becomes 

2yA^AB«  sin  </>  cos*  </>  d<t>  dS  2ffm*sm<l>csu^^df^d0 
A«Bin«<^+B«cos«^     ®'        A(l-6«cos2  0)  ' 

and  the  double  integral  of  the  last  quantity,  or 

(W0sin^ 

taken  within  the  proper  limitsi,  will  represent  the  attraction  of 
the  satellite  at  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis.  Now 

*co8* 6 sin  <<> ^f<&     CO8  0      1  ,     1  +  6C0S6  .  ^ 

-r^w/--r^-2?'°srz:p-^+c. .  (16) 

When  this  is  taken  within  the  limits  of        and  4*^-59 
stituted  in  (14),  the  latter  becomes 

and  making  a  second  integration  between  the  limits  of  B^-^tr 
and  $sz^fr,the  expression  for  the  attractive  force  is 
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In  estimating  the  effects  of  centrifugal  force  and  the  disturb- 
ing action  of  the  primary  in  diminishing  this  attraction,  we  may 
use,  with  some  modifications,  the  formulas  already  obtained  for 
the  case  of  a  spherical  satellite.  The  entire  diminution  arising 
from  both  disturbances  may  be  fouud  by  adding  formulas  (2) 
and  (5)^  substituting  A  for  r  in  the  ramlti  and  retaining  only 
the  term  containing  the  fint  powers  of  A,  the  rest  of  the  series 
being  small  in  comparison  to  it.   There  results  the  amount 

 newly;  (18) 

and  this  being  subtracted  from  (17),  we  obtain 

the  approximate  vslue  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  points  near- 
est to  the  primary  apd  most  distant  from  it.  To  find  the  weight 
or  the  pressure  of  a  uniform  column  of  the  fluid  extending  from 
either  locality  to  the  central  region  of  the  satellite,  denote  by  S 
the  distance  of  any  part  from  the  centre ;  the  force  of  gravity 

operating  on  it  will  be       and  dP  is  equal  to  9^^^  •  whence 

A.  A 



Taking  this  integral  within  the  limits  of  S=0  and  SsA,  and 
substituting  for  G  its  value  ftom  equation  (19),  there  results 

in  which  P  represents  the  pressure  when  the  transverse  section 
is  unity. 

To  determine  the  pressure  of  a  similar  column  of  matter  coin- 
eident  with  the  axis  of  rotation,  let  either  extremity  of  this  line 
be  taken  as  the  origin  of  three  coordinate  planes, — one  being 
tangent  to  the  spheroid  at  that  point,  the  second  vertical  and 
ranging  with  the  primary,  and  the  third  perpendicular  to  the 
line  in  which  both  planes  intersect.  Through  this  line  of  inter- 
section let  planes  be  conceived  to  pass,  dividing  the  body  into 
an  infinite  number  of  sections  which  are  subdivided  into  infinitely 
small  pyramids,  whose  vertices  all  terminate  at  the  origin  of  the 
coordinates.  If  d  denote  the  inclination  of  any  section  to  the 
second  plane,  and  tb  the  inclination  of  any  of  its  pyramids  to  the 
third,  the  length  or  the  pyramid  being  /,  the  angles  at  its  vertex 
will  be  and  d$  cos  and  the  vertical  component  of  its  attrac- 
tive force  will  be 

gmwu^i^ex^ed^de.  ,    .....  (22) 
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This  eipreaiioii,  on  lubstituting  for  /  its  valiie 

/  2A^B  cos  <^  cos  ^  \ 


becomes 


^A'^oos^'^+B^sm^^i 
A«co8«^i-B«8m«#  ' 


or 


and  the  attraction  of  the  spheroid  at  the  point  in  question  will  be 

2j,/t«B  Jco3>g  dd^^^  "wtto^/  (24) 
The  last  integral,  or 


(l"»sin*^)co8^fi<^    sin^     1—6*.  I4'e8m<^ 


which  becomes^  on  taking  ^  within  the  limits     +  ^       —  -g* 

2  1+6 
 ^^^Si^  (^5) 

SubstitutiDg  this  value  for  tiie  last  integral  in  (24),  and  making 
a  second  integration,  there  results 

and  this,  taken  within  the  limits  of  6^  +  ^  and  —  beeomes 

^9^^{^-^-^Vi^^-    ■   •   .  (26) 

This  expresses  approximately  the  attractive  energy  of  the  body 
at  the  extremity  of  its  axis  of  rotation.  The  augmentation  oi 
g^ravity  which  the  disturbance  occasions  at  this  localitv  may  be 
tl«.'duced  from  formula  (3),  which,  on  substituting  B  for  r,  and 
retaining  only  the  first  term  of  the  series,  becomes 

4i^A:VBR3 

^  aflp»  ^  ' 

Adding  this  to  (26),  we  arrive  at  the  following  equation  for  the 
value  of  6',  which  shall  be  used  to  represent  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  poles  of  the  satellite, 

G«=£Z^V2,.VB(^-^^l.«,i±f).    .  (28, 

A  course  similar  to  that  pursued  m  deducing  formulas  (20)  and 
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(21)  will  enable  us  to  derive  from  (28)  an  equation  for  the  pres* 
sure  of  a  fluid  column  having  its  section  equal  to  unity,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  to  either  of  the  poles.  Denoting  by  F' 
its  prenure  at  the  centre, 

Now,  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  equilibrium  expressed 
in  formula  (9),  make  the  values  of  P  and  P'  in  equations  (21) 
and  (29)  equal;  substituting  for  B*  its  equal,  A*(l— and 
dividing  by  yAiVA,  we  obtain 

jVl.    l+€     2\    2R»  2(l-e^)R^^,, 
/I     l-e«  l+€\ 
which  after  some  reductions  and  transposition  gives 

It  appears  from  equation  (11),  and  from  the  principles  on  which 
it  has  been  deduced,  that  when  the  stability  of  the  satelhte  ceases  to 
dsn 

be  possible,  ^  is  equal  to  nothing ;  and  accordingly  equation  (80) 

and  its  differential  might  enable  us  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
smallest  orbit  such  a  body  could  describe,  and  its  deviation  from 
a  sphere  previous  to  the  final  dismemberment.  To  avoid,  how- 
ever, the  difficulties  of  the  resulting  equation  and  the  ambiguity 
of  its  roots,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  the  estimate  from  a  com- 

parison  of  the  following  values  of  corresponding  to  different 
degrees  of  ementricity,  and  calculated  from  formula  (80). 


Vd«.of^'. 

VidoMofci 

TdoMfif  ^ 

•80 

•060500 

•86 

•064688 

•81 

•061418 

•87 

•064924 

•8S 

•062289 

•88 

0H4951 

•88 

•063080 

•89 

•064740 

•84 

■063793 

•90 

•064239 

•86 

•064293 

•91 

•063391 

An  inspection  of  this  Table  shows  that  the  elongation  of  a 
satellite  increases  to  a  most  enornious  extent  with  the  disturb- 
ance, and  iLat  the  dismemberment  u  inevitable  when  the  value 
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of  6  is  between  87  and  88.   From  the  oorreqranding  value  of 

-7,  it  appears  that «  at  this  critical  period  is  equal  to  2*489  B. 

This  expresses  approximately  the  least  distance  from  the  primary 
at  which  a  satellite  could  be  preserved.  To  give  greater  gene- 
rality to  the  formula,  designate  by  D  and  d  the  densities  of  both 
bodies,  r'  being,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  notation,  equal 
to  the  actual  radius  of  primary,  and  B  the  radius  of  the  sphere 
wh^  it  mi^t  fill  if  it  became  as  dense  as  the  satellite.   It  will 

be  easily  seen  that  'BLssr'x  /  aecordin^y  is  equal  to 


It  appears  also  to  be  independent  of  the  actual  sise  of  the 

satellite.    If  indeed  we  retained  in  our  investigation  the  square 

and  the  higher  powers  of  r,  the  result  would  exhibit  a  dight 
difference  in  favour  of  the  stability  of  smaller  attendants ;  but 
this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  superior  density  of 
larger  bodies  composed  of  the  same  materials,  but  capable  of 
compressing  them  by  a  greater  attractive  force. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  laws  of  equilibrium  prevent  the 
existence  of  satellites  over  a  large  space  around  each  primary 
planet;  and  it  might  also  be  shown  that,  beyond  this  region,  the 
existence  of  planetary  rings  is  equally  impossible.  The  extent 
of  this  region  wiU  be  diffin«nt  for  satellites  unequally  dense,  and 
it  may  be  easily  cidcnlated  in  each  ease  by  our  last  fonnula. 
Although  our  data  is  somewhat  defective  in  the  case  which  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  Satumian  system^  yet  when  we  calculate  the 
density  which  a  satellite  should  possess  to  maintain  its  planetary 
form  in  different  parts  of  the  zone  occupied  by  his  rings,  it  seems 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  condition  of  this  an- 
nular appendage  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  proximity 
to  Saturn. 

Cincinnati,  October  29, 1869. 


LVI.  On  the  Cubic  Centres  of  a  Line  with  respect  to  Three  Lines 
and  a  Line.    By  A.  Caylby,  Esq.^ 

I^ONSIDER  a  line  L  in  relation  to  the  three  lines  X,  Y,  Z 


lines  X,  L,  draw  any  line  mcetmg  the  lines  I,  Y,  Z,  and  let  the 
harmonic  of  the  intersection  with  I,  in  relation  to  the  intersec- 


(31). 


and  the  line  I :  throng 


h  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
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tions  with  Y,  Z,  be  f ;  then  the  locus  of  the  point  f  is  a  conic 
passing  through  the  points  YI,  ZI,  YZ. 

If,  in  hkc  manner,  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
lines  Y,  L,  there  is  .drawn  any  hue  meeting  the  lines  I,  Z,  X, 
and'  the  harmonic  of  the  intersection  with  I,  in  rehition  to  the 
intenections  with  Z,  X,  is  called  ff,  the  locus  of  the  point  i|  is  a 
conic  passing  thiongh  the  points  Zl,  XI,  ZX. 

And  80^  if  thfongh  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Imes  Z,  L 
there  is  drawn  any  line  meeting  the  lines  I,  X,  Y,  and  the  har* 
monic  of  the  intersection  with  I,  in  relation  to  the  inter8ecti<Hi8 
with  X,  Y,  is  called  ^,  then  the  locus  oi  (  is  a  conic  passing 
through  the  points  XI,  YI,  XY. 

The  pairs  of  conies,  viz.  the  second  and  third,  third  and  first, 
first  and  second  conies,  have  obviously  in  common  the  points 
XI,  YI,  ZI  respectively.  They  besides  intersect  all  three  of 
them  in  three  points,  which  may  be  termed  the  cubic  centres  of 
the  hne  L  in  relation  to  the  lines  X,  Y^  Z  and  the  line  I. 
.  The  line  L  may  be  such  that  two  of  the  three  cubic  centres 
coincide ;  the  locus  of  the  coincident  centres  is  in  this  case  a 
conic  which  touches  the  lines  X,  Z  harmonically  in  regard  to 
the  line  I ;  that  is,  it  touches  each  of  the  three  lines  in  the  point 
which  ia  the  harmonic  of  its  intersection  with  I  in  relation  to  ita 
intersections  with  the  other  two  lines. 

Except  that  the  line  I  is  there  taken  to  be  infinity,  the  fore- 
going theorems  occur  in  Pliicker's  System  der  analytischen  Geo- 
metrie  (Berlin,  1835),  p.  177  ei  seq.;  and  they  })lay  an  import- 
ant part  in  his  classification  of  curves  of  the  third  order  (see 
p.  220  etseq.).  It  is,  I  think,  an  omission  that  he  has  not  sought 
for  the  curve  which  is  the  envelope  of  the  line  L  in  the  above- 
mentioned  case  of  the  two  coincident  centres:  I  find  lhat  the 
envelope  is  a  curve  of  the  fourth  order,  having  four-pointic  con- 
tact with  the  linea  X,  Y,  Z  harmonically  in  regard  to  the  line  I ; 
via.,  if  the  equations  of  the  lines  X,  Y,  Z  are  x^O,  ya^O,  2=0 
respectively,  and  the  equation  of  the  line  I  ia  »+y-f  asO,  then 
the  equation  of  the  envelope  in  queation  ia 

a  result  which  is  also  interesting  aa  exhibiting  a  geometrical  con« 
atruction  of  the  curve  represented  by  this  equation. 
The  investigation  of  tlie  series  of  theorems  is  as  follows ;  taking 

«=sO  for  the  equation  of  X, 

•    y=o         „  Y, 

z=0  „  Z, 

»+y+^=o        „  I, 
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Then^  firsts  in  order  to  find  the  curve  which  is  the  locos  of 
the  coordinates  of  the  point  XL  arc  given  by  a: :  y  :  2* = 0 :  v :  — /* ; 
or  if,  as  it  is  convenient  to  do,  we  take  X,  Y,  Z  (instead  of  x,  y,  z) 
for  current  coordinates,  byX:Y:Z  =  0:v:— /x.  Hence  taking 
Xj  y,  z  as  the  coordinates  of  the  equation  of  the  hne  through 
XL,  f  is 

X,   Y,     Z  =0, 

X(^y + yz)  — *(^Y  +  vZ)  =0. 

And  at  the  point  where  this  line  meets  the  line  the  equation 
whemtf  is 

we  have 

(Y + Z)     + yj?) +fl?0*Y + yZ) =0  J 

that  isy 

Y0ttf+A<y+w)+Z(w+f*y+wr)=O. 
Hence  this  line,  and  the  line 

with  the  lines 

Y=0,  Z=0, 

are  the  lines  which  pass  through  the  point  YZ  and  the  four  har- 
monic points,  and  they  form  therefore  a  harmonic  pencil ;  or  we 
have 

yilix +fiy+ vz)  ^z(vX'\-iiy + vz)  =  0, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing, 

as  the  lociiB  of  the  point  { :  the  locus  is  therefore  a  conic  pass- 
ing through  the  points  YI,  ZI,  YZ. 

The  equations  of  the  oonics  which  are  the  loci  of  X,  Y^  Z 
respectivdy,  are  therefore 

U  =:  (/Ay — ( J?  +  y + a^)  +  2y2'(  V — ^)  =  0, 

Vzs(vz—\a:)(x-\-y->tz)-\-2zx{\  —  v)=0, 

W  =  (X«-/*y)  (a? + y  + +  2a;y(/tt  -  \) =0 ; 

and  the  identical  equation^ 

shows  that  these  conies  have  three  points  of  intersection  in 
common.  The  three  equations^  and  a  fourth  one  to  which  they 
giYC  rise,  may  be  written 
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a?        y  ^ 

and  each  of  these  is  the  equatiou  of  a  conic  pftsaing  through  the 

three  cubic  centres. 

If  two  of  the  three  centres  coincide,  then  the  conies  all  touch 
at  the  coincident  centres.  Consider  the  first  and  second  conies : 
these  intersect  at  the  point  rssO,  a;H-y+^=0;  and  the  line 
«+y +^«"2ib,  if   be  properly  determined,  or  wliat  is  the  same 

thing;^  the  line  jr  -fy +2rs  -^-^ — '-Zf  if  ^  is  properly  determined, 

will  be  a  line  passing  through  the  last-mentioned  point  and  one 
of  the  other  points  of  intersection :  or  ^  will  of  course  be  de- 
termined by  a  cubic  equation ;  and  if  this  has  a  pair  of  equal 
roots,  the  conies  will  touch.  But  the  equation  of  the  line,  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  two  oonica,  gives 

_    1       1_  1 

and  substitnting  these  values  in  the  equation  of  the  line,  we 
have 

which  is  (as  it  should  be)  a  cubic  equation  in  0, 
If  the  equation  in  ^  has  equal  roots,  then 

1  1  12 

and  putting  in  these  two  equations, 

tn    m  m 

y-e+ji' 

we  have 

2m  _ 
2m' 


or  eliminating  m, 

(* + y + ^)«=2(#«+y« + ««) ; 
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that  in, 


or  what  is  the  same  thing, 


for  the  equation  of  the  locas  of  the  coincident  centres :  sneb 
locaa  is  therefore  a  conic  touching  the  lines  jpsO,  2^=0^  r=0,  in 
the  points  of  intersection  with  y— ^'=0,  2'— a'=0,  a?— y=0 
respectively  \  it  is  a  conic  touching  the  lines  X,  Z  harmoni- 
cally in  regard  to  the  line  I. 

To  find  the  envelope  of  the  line  L,  the  most  convenient  coarse 
is  to  take  the  equation  in  Q  in  the  reduced  form 


or  finalfy,  if 

which  is  the  relation  between     iL^v  'm  order  that  the  line 

may  have  two  coincident  centres ;  this  gives  at  once  fbr  the  eqwk 
tion  of  the  envelope 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  cun  e  of  the  fourth  order  having  four- 
pointic  contact  with  tlie  lines  x=0,  y=0,  2^=0^  at  the  points  of 
intersection  with  the  lines  y— jzrssO,  2r— a:=0,  a?— -yssO  respect- 
ively, t.  «.  it  has  four-pointic  contact  with  the  lines  Z 
harmonically  in  regard  to  the  line  I. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  the  rationalised  form  of  the  equation 


If,  to  fix  the  ideas,  the  signs  of  the  coordinates  Xy  y,  z  are  so 
determined  that  a  point  within  the  triangle  2r=0,  y=0,  xr=0 
has  its  coordinates  positive  (in  which  case  the  line  a?4-y  +  r=0 
will  cut  the  three  sides  produced),  the  curve  \/x-\-y/ y-^\/z  =  0 
will  lie  wholly  within  the  triangle,  and  will  be  of  the  form  shown 


ibis  will  have  a  pair  of  equal  roots  if 
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by  the  annexed  figure. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the 

form  of  tlie  curve  in 

the  case  considered  by 

Pliicker,  where  the  line 

lis  at  infinity,  thepoints 

of  contact  bemg  the 

middle  points  of  the 

aides*    And  his  five 

groups  of  curves,  «,  /3, 

7,  B,  €,  and  two  subdi- 
visions of  the  group 

(see  pp.  221-224),  cor- 
respond to  the  following  positions  of  the  line  in  regard  to  the 

triangle  and  curve,  viz. — 

a.  The  line  cuts  the  three  sides  produced.  ^ 
j3.  It  passes  through  an  angle,  (a)  cutting,  or  {b)  not  eatting 
the  curve. 

7.  It  cuts  two  sides  and  a  side  produoed,  but  does  not  cut  or 

touch  the  curve. 

8.  It  cuts  two  sides  and  a  side  produced,  and  touches  the 

curve. 

€,  It  cuts  two  sides  and  a  side  produced,  and  cuts  the  curve. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  the  general  case,  the 
tangential  equation  of  the  curve  is 

or  what  ia  the  same  thing, 

and  that  the  curve  is  therefore  of  the  sixth  class. 

2  Stone  Buildings,  W.C., 
October  16,  I860. 


LVII.  On  DarwiniU,  a  new  Mineral  Speaei  from  Chile. 
By  Datio  F0BBB8,  F,E,8.  ^e.* 

r|"^HIS  mineral,  a  specimen  of  which  was  given  me  as  being 
-I  native  arsenic,  is  stated  to  occur  near  Potrero  Grande,  not 
many  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  of  Copiapo  in  North* 
ern  Chile,  where  it  is  said  ttf  present  itself  as  small  veins  or 
strings  cutting  through  tiie  porphyritic  daystones  which  form 
the  mountain  range  at  that  place,  and  which  represent  the  upper 
oolitic  formation  in  geologi(»l  age. 

*  Communicated  by  the  Author* 
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These  strings  or  veins  arc  described  as  entirely  composed  of 
this  mineral  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  but  very  narrow,  sckloui 
attainiug  the  breadth  of  more  than  %  inches  across.  The  spe- 
cimeii  which  was  examined  appeared  to  represent  the  entire 
thickness  of  such  a  vein,  and  is  a  mass  of  about  1^  inch  across^ 
composed  of  the  pure  mineral  free  from  gangue  or  extraneous 
metallic  compoundS|  but  having  its  sides  coated  with  red  oxide 
of  copper^  axid  in  some  parts  spots  of  a  green  arsenite  or  arseniate 
of  copper. 

J?'rom  its  colour,  lustre,  and  great  specific  gravity,  it  had,  on 
discovery,  been  supposed  to  be  native  silver,  and  workings  were 
accordiiiLrly  commenced  on  the  veins, — which,  however,  were  at 
once  abandoned  when  the  assays  made  at  Copiapo  showed  the 
very  small  amount  of  silver  entering  into  its  composition ;  and 
as  when  thrown  into  a  forge  it  evolved  arsenical  fiimes  in  abun- 
dance, it  was  regarded  as  Araeniko/'  or  native  arsenii^  and, 
stfange  enough,  does  not  even  appear  to  have  been  assayed  for 
copper. 

The  mineral  is  ma^ive,  without  trace  of  cleavage,  is  rather 
brittle;  but  although  easily  broken,  its  surface  maybe  distinctly 
impressed  by  the  hammer  before  yielding :  fracture  even ;  hard- 
ness 3*5. 

Lustre  metallic ;  colour  of  freshly-fractured  surface  dark  silver- 
grey,  tarnishing  on  exposure  to  a  du*ty  bronze-yellow ;  streak 
metallic,  dark  silver-grey;  opake. 

The  specific  gravity  of  three  separate  fragments  was  found  to 
be  respectively  8*69,  8*67,  and  8*57 ;  consequent  mean  8*64. 

Heated  in  a  closed  tube,  the  mineral  does  not  alter,  or  at 
most  a  fSunt  trace  of  aneoious  acid  sublimes  on  to  the  side  of 
the  tube,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  air  contained  in  the  same ; 
in  an  open  tube,  a  distinct  white  sublimate  of  arsenions  acid  is 
obtained. 

Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  in  reducing  flame,  it  fuses 
readily  to  a  silver-white  globule,  which  in  the  act  of  cooling 
evolves  arsenical  fumes  and  becomes  slightly  red  on  surface;  in 
the  oxidizing  flame  on  charcoal,  it  evolves  abundant  arsenical 
fumes,  rotates,  and  ultimately  leaves  a  globule  of  metallic  copper, 
malleable,  but  still  retaining  some  arsenic :  on  cupelling  this  but- 
ton of  copper  with  lead,  a  minute  globuk  ni  silver  is  obtained; 
with  fluxes,  it  gives  the  reactions  of  copper  only. 

A  qualitative  examination  by -the  wet  way  confirmed  these 
results,  and  showed  the  presence  of  copper,  arsenic,  and  silver 
without  other  admixture.  Sulphur  and  iron  were  especially 
tested  for,  but  not  found  present.  In  one  specimen  a  trace  of 
lead  wiis  detected,  which  appeared  evidently  to  be  an  accidental 
impurity. 


a  new  Mineral  Species  from  ChUe,  41^ 

On  qaantitatively  analysing  the  mineral,  the  foUowing  resolta 
were  obtained > 

A.  '    -     B.  C.  B. 

Copper  .  .  .  88-35  88  07  88-11  88-02 
Sflver  .  .  .  0*88  0*24  0-08  0-42 
Anenie  .   .   ,   11-27      11-69      11-81  11-66 

100-00     10000     10000  100-00 

In  the  Analysis  A  the  arsenic  was  determined  from  the  amount 
of  arseniate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  previously  dried  at  2 12°F., 
obtained  by  dissolving  11*01  grs.  of  the  mineral  in  nitrohy- 
drochloric  acid,  supersaturating  with  ammonia,  and  afterwards 
adding  chloride  of  magnesium  along  with  chloride  of  ammonianL 
The  nlver  was  determined  by  cupdlation,  and  the  copper  reck« 
oned  aa  loas. 

'  In  the  Analyses  C,  and  J),  the  silver  iraa,  aa  before^  esti- 
mated  by  cnpellation  with  lead ;  but  the  arsenic,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  reekoned  as  lose  after  determining  the  copper  present 

by  the  blowpipe  aa  follows : — 

Trom  1  to  2  grains  of  the  mineral  were  fused  upon  charcoal 
in  reducing  flame  along  with  a  very  small  amount  of  borax- 
glass  and  a  previously  tared  globule  of  pure  gold,  the  globule  of 
gold  being  from  3  to  4  grains  in  weight :  when  perfectly  fused, 
the  united  globule  was  separated  from  the  adherent  borax-glass 
by  dipping  it  into  water  after  aoUdifieation^  bat  whikt  atili  hot, 
Ijiia  globule  was  then  placed  in  a  charcoal  bore^  and,  after  fusion, 
very  carefully  treated  with  a  gentle  oxidating  ftune  as  long  as 
arsenical  flames  were  evolved,  and  until  the  instant  when  the 
greenish  appearance  peculiar  to  melted  copper  when  pure  was 
observed,  when  it  was  found  to  have  eliminated  all  the  arsenic, 
and  there  remained  a  perfectly  malleable  red  metallic  button  of 
an  alloy  of  gold  and  copper,  the  weight  of  which,  less  that  of  the 
globule  of  pure  gold  added,  gave  the  amount  of  copper  and  silver 
present  in  the  ore ;  and  deducting  from  this  the  proportionate 
quantity  of  silver  found  by  cupelling  with  lead  a  separate  portion, 
of  the  mineral,  the  quantity  of  copper  present  was  ascertained. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  very  accurate;  and  it 
ean  frequently  be  used  with  advantage  in  detmnining  copper  in 
eompounda  of  thb  metal  with  arsenic  when  free  from  sulphur. 
Iron  and  gangue  do  not  affect  its  accuracy,  as  they  are  slagged 
off  easily  in  the  fusion  witli  borax-glass.  In  the  assay  of  mala- 
chites and  oxides  or  silicates  of  copper,  the  copper  present  can 
easily  be  brought  to  the  state  of  an  arsenide  by  a  previous  opera- 
tion,  and  then  determined  as  above. 

The  results  above  stated  leave  no  doubt  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  mineral  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  Cu^^  As, 
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wliioh  hj  edeulatimi  vonld  afford  the  following  pari4w&tige 
eompoiition : — 

Copper  .  .  .  8837 
Arsenus  .   •   •   11 63 

10000 

closely  approximating  to  the  results  obtained ;  the  mean  of 
wnich^  if  the  silver  be  added  to  the  copper,  would  give- 
Copper   .   .   .  8811 
Ani^ue  •  •   •  Xl'59 

10000 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  occurrence  of  the  three  compounds 
of  copper  with  arsenic  in  Chile,  although,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
two  of  these  are  found  at  the  same  locality ;  but  all  three  occur 
in  veins  of  the  same  geological  age.  Their  chemical  composition 
it  as  fbUowB : — 

100  00 

Algodonite.Cu.«AB{£W«  ;  ;  j|g 

10000 

^mtitu^M^  *»m    j^^genic    .     .  11-63 

10000 

The  name  Darwinite  has  been  adopted  in  honour  of  Barwio^ 
whose  admirable  geological  examination  of  this  part  of  South 
America  is  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  comment. 


LYIIL  On  th§  Form  ammed  ky  a  Fluid  SheU  revolving  freely 
wUkk  •  Holhw  Spheroid.   By  G.  B.  Barlandbb*. 

LET  there  be  a  shell  of  solid  matter  whose  internal  and  ex- 
ternal surfaces  are  both  spheroids  having  the  same  axis  and 
centre.  AVithin  this  suppose  there  to  be  a  hollow  fluid  shell 
having  the  same  centre,  but  not  being  in  contact  with  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  other ;  and  suppose  it  to  revolve  about  the 
common  axb  with  a  uniform  velocity :  then^  under  the  joint  in- 

*  Commaiucstgd  by  the  Author^ 
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fOMioe  of  tli«  ibfoe  of  ttinttlion  and  itt  own  centrifugal  force,  it 
will  nnder  certain  drcamstanees  assume  a  position  of  eqnilibtiam 
*  in  which  its  bounding  sur&ces  will  be  two  spheres  concentric 
with  the  spheroidal  surface  of  the  external  solid  shell. 

In  order  to  ^ow  this,  let  the  axis  of  rotation  bo  the  ana  of  w 
of  a  system  of  rectangiilar  coordinates,  whose  origin  is  in  the 
common  centre  of  the  spheres  and  spheroids.  Let  X,  Y,  Z  be 
the  component  parts  parallel  to  the  axes  y,  z  of  the  attraction 
which  the  hollow  spheroid  and  the  fluid  shell  exert  on  a  particle 
of  the  latter.  The  component  parts  of  the  attractiou  of  the  outer 
spheroid  may  be  denoted  by 

—Ma:,    —My,    —  N^r, 
and  tboae  of  the  inner  spheroid  by 

-M'*,  -MV,  -N'i?, 
where      N,      and  N'  are  quantities  independent  <tf  Xy  y,  xr. 
Let  y  be  the  density  of  the  fluid.  Then  tha  attraction  wbiob.tbe 
fluid  shell  exerts  on  the  point    y,  z,  has  for  components 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  inner  sphere. 

The  component  parts  of  the  attraction  of  the  hollow  spheroid 
and  the  fluid  shell  will  cousequcntiy  be 


(1) 


X=(-M+M'-  y/^  l.f^f-^^^ 

The  differential  equation  for  the  surfaces  de  niveau,  when  w 
denotes  the  angular  velocity,  is  therefore 
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for  the  innermott  boundiDg  suHaoe  is  «*+y*+iB'sa:r',  wad 
^n£r-f  ydif  zdgs^O.   Hence  we  find  tliat 

«;«-M  +  M'=-N  +  N'    .    .       .  (3) 

ii  a  conditional  equation,  and  equation  (2)  will  therefore  be 

N+N'-J,^//+ J,-;,/-^p^_)(«te+y^+*&)=0.  (4) 

The  surfaces  de  niveau  are  therefore  all  Bpherical.  If  their 
radius  be  denoted  by  r',  we  get 

wdx+ftfy-^gdgsst^ii^ ;  (6) 

and  if  the  pressure  be  denoted  by  j),  we  get 

By  integrating  this  m  find 
But  Hssr  when  p^O,  whence 

Equation  (7)  gives  the  pressure  which  takes  place  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fluid.  If  r'  be  taken  as  the  radius  R  of  the 
outer  sphere,  then/>  must  be  sO.  Thus  we  get  the  conditional 
equation, 

(-N+NO  ^— +  gT/'y'-'(l-s)=0.  (8) 

Equations  (3)  and  (8)  determmeihe  relation  which  muttensfc 
between  the  quantitiea  therein  occurring^in  order  that  equilibrium 

may  be  possible  under  the  given  conditions.    If  ^  be  denoted  by 

k,  then  equation  (8)  becomea 

Hence  we  find  that  if,  under  the  given  conditions  as  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  spheroid  and  the  density  of  the  fluid,  equili- 
brium is  possible  in  one  case,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 
other  cases  in  which  equilibrium  can  also  take  place,  provided  r 
and  R  may  vary  but  A'is  supposed  to  be  constant. 

Equation  (9}  is  of  uifi  second  degree  with  regard  to  it;  but 
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it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  can  only  liafe  one  poaitive  voot^  becanae 

the  first  term  must  be  negative. 

Let  us  particularly  consider  the  case  in  which  the  outer 
bounding  surface  of  the  spheroid  is  sphericalj  and  the  inner  aur« 
face  is  oblate.  Then 

N»M=|7rp/. 

M'=JJ^^(i^(arctanX-3^),^.  .(10) 

l«'s49rp/li^(      arc  tan  X), 

where  p  denotes  the  density  of  the  spheroid.  Putting 

,  p 

equations  (3)  and  (9)  become 

B=«(«:^'-»(^+3^«et«>x)  (11) 

Equations  (11)  and  (12)  determine  the  relations  which  must 
exist  between  \,  e,  vi,  and  k,  in  order  that  equilibrium  may  result. 
If  the  right-hand  member  of  (12)  be  denoted  by     we  get 

This  equation,  if  equOibrium  be  possiUei  must  give  a  positive 
fraction  as  the  vdue  of  k.  If  resolved  in  regard  to  this  quantity, 
we  get^  observing  that »  must  neoeasarily  be  positive. 


4 

which  givea  as  the  condition  for  k'Kl, 

iKci,  or  l-?^^^^(X-arctanX)<0.  •  .  (18) 

This  condition  is  always  fulhlled  when  X  >  0.  In  order  that 
n  may  be  positive, 

'«(l---^\X'-arctanX))+l>0,ore<l.  (14) 
This  inequality  determinea  the  greatest  value  m  can  have  when 
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X  has  a  given  value.  Hence  it  appears  that  when  X  is  given,  we 
can  always  find  such  positive  values  for  m,  that  the  condition 
given  by  the  inequality  may  be  fulfilled.  3^]quation  (11)  in  that 
case  always  gives  positive  values  for  €  when  X  aud  m  are  deter* 
mined. 

Suppose^  for  example^  X=l,  tlien  ihe  condition  (14)  will  be 
-0-287ei»+l  >  0,  or  m  <  jy^^- 

Suppose,  for  instance,  m  =  or  that  the  densities  of  the  solid 
spheroid  and  of  the  iiuid  sphere  were  equals  then  we  should  get 

=4^=0-3562,  whence  A=0-801. 

The  inner  radius  of  the  hoUow  sphere  Oagbt  therefore  to  be 
about  four-fifths  of  the  outer  one.  LMtly>  we  find  from  (11) 
that 

€=02876. 


There  is  another  class  of  forms  of  equilibrium  which  may  be 
assumed  b^  fluids  revolving  in  a  hollow  spheroid^  which  wc  will 
only  mention  here;,  as  being  of  compantiyely  of  less  interest.  A 
beavy  homogeneous  fluid,  revolving  in  tbe  cavity  of  tbe  hollow 
spheroid,  may  assume  a  spheroidal  figure  of  equilibrium.  In 
fact,  when  M,  M',  N,  and  W  have  the  same  signification  as 
before,  and  —  M"j:,  —  and  —Wz  denote  the  component 
parts  of  the  attraction  of  the  fiuid  spheroid,  then  the  cqnation  of 
equilibrium  will  be 

(-M + M'  -M'' +i(;«)(«<fe+y<^) + (-N + N'-N'jari&asO,  (15) 

where  M',  M",  N,  N',  N",  w  are  independent  of  f,  g,  U 
the  equation  of  the  fiioid  soifaee  be  sappoaed  to  be 

"?~"^e*(l+\*)-^' 

then  the  condition  of  equilibrium  will  be 

By  putting  the  values  for  M,  M'',  iAl",  N',  in  equa- 
tion (16),  we  find  that  equilibrium  is  possible  under  an  infinite 
number  of  dillVront  conditions  with  regard  to  the  form  and 
density  of  the  spheroids^  and  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  tbe  fluid 
mass. 

Gothenburgb^  October  24,  1860. 
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LIX.  A  Tkeorp  of  GaiimieFbrce.  ByVtofeBaorCAJLLU»,F,R.8J*^ 

HAVING  argued  in  previous  communioationt  that  the  law* 
of  Lights  Heat,  Ghravity^  and  Meetridty  mav  be  <x>iiiiOi> 
quenoea.  of  the  dynamio  action  of  an  elastie  fluid  ttedinnii  I 
proceed  now  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  same  theory  to  tht 
faots  of  galvaniam.  Aa  it  ia  hardly  possible  that  so  comprehen- 
aive  a  theory  could  eacape  the  contradiction  of  fiM^  unless  it 
were  well  founded,  every  extension  of  it  to  new  classes  of  facts 
without  meeting  with  contradictions,  and  without  the  necessity 
of  new  hypotheses,  adds  greatly  to  the  evidence  for  its  truth. 
In  art.  18  of  the  Theory  of  Electric  Force,^^  given  in  the  Oc- 
tober Number,  I  have  shown  that  electrical  attractions  and  repul- 
sions might  be  explained  consistently  with  hydrodynamic  action 
by  the  hypothesia  of  ntherial  emrlaUf*  Now  it  ia  1^  yerj 
hypotbeaia  which  ia  remiifed  for  explaining  by  the  aame  kind  m 
action  the  lawa  of  galvaniam*  It  mnat  be  aiaamed,  on  tha 
hydrodynamieal  theory^  that  tiiere  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  earth  Heady  etherial  currents,  which  within  considerable 
spaces  may  be  considered  to  be  of  uniform  velocity  and  density. 
By  the  solution  of  Problem  XL,  in  the  "  Theory  of  Attractive 
Forces''  contained  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  No- 
vember 1859,  it  appears  that  these  currents  would  produce  no 
motion  of  translation  of  small  solid  spheres,  such  as  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  of  bodies  are  assumed  to  be.  But  the  same  cur- 
rents might,  under  the  circumstanoea  stated  in  art.  18  above 
referred  to,  give  rise  to  steady  secondary  cntrents,  which,  not 
being  uniform  as  to  velocity  and  denaity^  might  be  oi^imble  of 
acting  dynamically  to  a  sensible  amount  on  ultimate  atoms^ 
That  the  hypothesis  of  steady  primary  currents  is  also  in  aooord* 
ance  with  nuffnetie  pluenomenai  I  hope  to  show  hereafter,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  consider  what  may  be  their  origin. 

1.  One  of  the  primary  facts  of  galvanism  is  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  electricity.  The  following  illustration  may  help 
to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  explanation  which  the  hydro- 
dynamical  theory  gives  of  this  fact.  Conceive  any  solid  sub* 
stance  to  be  suspended  by  attachment  at  one  of  its  points  to  an 
immoveable  body,  and  to  be  aeted  upon  by  gravity.  Then  aa* 
taming  it  to  consist  of  discrete  atoms  all  equally  urged  by  the 
foioe  m  gravity^  the  lower  auperficial  atoms  muat  be  kept  in 
equilibrium  by  an  excess  of  molecttlar  attraction  above  molecular 
repiilaiont  and  the  higher  by  an  excess  of  molecular  repulsion 
above  molecular  attraction.  Also  the  force  gf  gravity  on  any 
atom  in  the  interior  of  the  body  must  be  just  counteracted  by 
the  resultant  of  forces  emanating  from  the  atoms.   Bat  the 
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internal  atomic  actions  are  equal  and  opposite  at  any  point  of 
the  interior  if  the  density  of  the  body  be  uniform.  Hence, 
besides  the  rapid  gradations  of  density  near  the  boundary,  which 
give  rise  to  the  superficial  attractioBB  and  repulsions,  there  must 
be  a  much  slower  gradation  of  density  throughout  the  interior 
of  the  substance ;  and  as  the  atomic  and  molecular  repulsions 
are  much  more  affected  by  difference  of  density  than  the  mole« 
eular  attractions^  the  force  of  gravity  is  counteracted  by  tepnU 
sionSj  and  the  density  consequently  decreases  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Now  it  is  clear  that  iu  this  example 
the  deviations  of  the  superficial  atoms,  and  those  of  the  interior 
atoms,  from  their  undisturbed  state,  arc  mutually  dependent,  and 
that  all  are  connected  with  the  molecular  action  at  the  point  of 
attachment;  for  if  the  attachment  were  suddenly  cut  off,  the 
atoms  would  immediately  return  to  the  undkturbed  atate^  and 
would  all  equally  obey  the  force  of  gravity.  "While  in  ikh 
instance  the  atoms  are  all  in  disturbed  positions,  because  all  are 
acted  upon  by  the  force  of  gravity,  the  counteracting  atomic 
and  molecular  forces  consequent  upon  this  state  of  disturbance, 
must  evidently  have  a  single  resultant  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment. It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  conversely  a  superficial 
disturbance  at  a  single  point,  or  at  several  points,  may  extend 
its  influence  over  all  the  atoms  of  a  body.  This,  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  appears  to  be  the  case  when  two  dissimilar  substances, 
conductors  of  electricity,  are  in  contact. 

'.  2.  The  definition  of  physical  contact  is,  that  the  superficisl 
atoms  of  each  body  are  acted  upon  at  the  points  of  contact  by 
the  molecular  forces  of  the  other ;  not  that  the  atoms  them- 
selves come  into  contact,  this  being  prevented  by  the  atomic 
repulsion,  which  is  the  most  energetic  of  all  the  physical  forces. 
When  two  dissimilar  substances  are  in  contact,  the  superficial 
atoms  of  each  at  and  near  the  points  of  contact  must,  in  general, 
on  account  of  the  dissimilarity,  be  put  by  the  molecular  forces 
into  positions  of  disturbance ;  that  is,  according  to  the  theory  of 
electricity  which  I  have  proposed,  the  two  substances  are  in  an 
electric  state.  If  they  are  good  conductors  of  electricity,  the 
local  disturbance  extends  throughout  their  superficial  atoms, 
and  the  substancea  are  in  a  state  of  indueed  electricity,  which 
would  immediately  disappear  upon  separating  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  from  what  ia  argued  above,  there  would  be 
a  gradation  of  density  throughout  the  interior  of  each,  and  thus 
the  conditions  for  generating  secmidanj  currents,  stated  in  art 
18  of  the  "  Thcoiy  of  Electricity,''  would  be  fulfilled.  The  in- 
tensity of  these  currents  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  disturb- 
ance at  the  points  of  contact;  and  this  again  must  depend  on 
the  constitutions  and  qualities  of  the  two  substances.   It  might 
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be  anticipated  that  the  action  between  a  solid  and  a  fluid  would 
be  considerable,  on  account  of  the  dissimilarity  of  their  super- 
ficial molecular  conditions.  If  a  chemical  affinity  exists  between 
the  solid  and  the  fluid,  the  disturbance  may  be  expected  to  be 
still  greater^  because  such  affinity  exhibits  itself  by  a  tendency 
in  the  superficial  aetum  so  f«r  to  ditturb  the  atoms  ito  to  put 
them  into  new  leUttions.  The  action  betweeq  two  gases  (as 
oiygen  and  hydrogen)  which  tend  to  oombine  might  produce 
sensible  seeondary  cunentSy  while  no  such  effect  would  follow 
from  the  contact  of  two  gases  (aa  oxyfjen  and  nitrogen)  which 
have  no  chemical  affinity.  These  are,  in  shoi*t,  facts  of  experi- 
Oice  which  are  at  once  seen  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  theory, 
if  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  secondary  atherial  currents  of  the 
theory  are  the  same  as  the  galvanic  currents  of  experiment. 

On  this  assumption  the  theory  explains  the  fact  that  sub- 
stances which  generate  galvanic  currents  are  good  conductors  of 
electricity^  and  exhibits  the  connexion  of  the  dcYclopment  of 
deetricity  with  the  generation  of  the  cnnrents. 
•  8.  It  appears  from  experiment  that  different  substances  have 
difoent  powers  of  transmitting  galvanic  currents.  There  are 
conductors  and  non-conductors  iS  galvanism,  as  of  electricity ; 
and|  generally^  the  substances  which  conduct  electricity  also 
conduct  galvanic  currents.  Air  is  a  non-conductor  as  well  of 
galvanic  currents  as  of  electricity.  The  ratio  of  the  two  con- 
ductive powers  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  for  different 
substances.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  present  theory  to  inquire 
into  tlie  reasons  for  these  facts,  which  are  mentioned  here  only 
because  they  bear  upon  the  subsequent  explanation  of  the 
hydrodynamical  theory. 

For  mstaneOj  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  origin  of  galvanic  cur- 
rents be  sudi  as  the  theory  indicates,  why  do  not  the  same 
attractions  and  repulsions  of  light  bodies  take  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  voltaie  batteiy  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  body  whose  electricity  is  excited  by  friction  ?  To  this  I  reply 
that  the  induced  electricity  at  any  point  of  the  voltaic  battery  is 
very  much  feebler  than  the  electricity  induced  when  the  original 
disturbance  of  the  superficial  atoms  is  caused  by  friction,  and 
the  currents  due  to  a  feeble  induction  are  proportionally  feeble. 
Any  perceptible  motive  power  oi  jjartiaL  cuirents,  acting  through 
the  air,  may  be  prevented  by  the  non-oonductiveness  of  the  air 
itself,  and  the  insulation  of  the  battery.  But  when  the  separate 
streams  excited  at  a  great  number  of  points  (as  in  a  large 
battery  consisting  of  numerous  cells)  are,  as  it  were,  concen- 
trated in  an  electrode  of  fine  wire,  considerable  motive  power 
acts  through  the  aur,  as  is  evident  by  the  known  action  of  such 
electrodes  on  each  other  when,  being  arranged  so  aa  to  be  near 
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and  parallel  to  each  other,  they  are  at  the  same  time  free  to 

move. 

4.  The  question  as  to  wlictlicr  the  galvanic  currents  owe 
their  origin  to  the  cuutact  of  dissimilar  substances^  or  to  che- 
mical actioDj  hat  been  knnch  diacitMed  on  eiperimental  gronndi* 
Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  hydrodynamioal 
theoryi  the  oonolutiont  that  will  be  come  to  are,  that  the  our* 
lenta  are  due  to  the  mntiial  molecular  actions  of  dissimilar 
iubitances  in  contact ;  that  chemical  afiBnity  between  the  sub* 
•tances  augments  the  molecular  actions,  and  consequently  the 
strength  of  the  currents ;  and  that  chemical  combination,  or 
analysis,  ia  not  necessary  for  the  generation  of  the  currents,  but 
may  be  a  consequence  of  them.  I  consider  the  theory  to  be  in 
complete  accordance  witli  the  two  following  inferences,  which 
occur  in  an  exposition  of  the  experimental  evidence  bearing  on 
thia  point  by  Mr.  Gacsiot  (Philosophical  Tranaactiona,  1844^ 
pt  89)*  "  Bleetiye  affinity  ia  greatly  concerned  in  the  anticedeni 
action,  of  which  ehemiciil  combinational  when  the  eireoit  it 
closcdi  are  the  amequence"  (§  (26) ]«  "The  higher  the  che- 
mical affinities  used,  the  greater  was  the  evidence  of  the  deve* 
lopmcnt  of  tension  "  (Note  at  the  end  of  the  Paper). 

6.  The  explanation  which  the  hydrodynamical  thcoiy  gives  of 
the  chemical  action  consequent  upon  the  generation  of  the  cur- 
rents, will  be  best  stated  after  a  more  particular  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  currents,  considered  as  instances  of  steady 
fluid  motion.  The  origin  of  the  movement  being  at  the  battery, 
and  the  cm*rent  flowing  from  the  right  hand  through  the  battery 
to  the  left  hand^  the  flnid  will  be  impeUed  on  the  left  hand,  and 
will  be  ^aum  on  the  right  hand.  It  will  enter  the  condiietof 
at  one  pole,  and  issne  out  at  the  other;  and  by  this  cironm- 
atanee  the  two  poles  will  be  permanently  distinguished.  The 
direction  of  the  stream  depends  on  the  order  of  the  elements, 
the  stream  resulting  from  a  difference  of  action  of  the  elements ; 
and  if  the  order  be  not  the  same  throughout  the  battery,  op- 
posing streauis  will  be  generated.  Now  it  does  not  appear 
possible  for  steady  currents  to  give  rise  to  forces  adequate  to 
produce  chemical  analysis,  except  by  considerable  changes  of 
velocity  within  small  spaces.  By  hydrodynamics,  the  variation 
of  pressure  <^  in  an  elementary  portion  of  »  line  $  drawn 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  stream  flows,  is  proportional  to 
^YdV,  dV  being  the  corresponding  variation  of  the  velocity  Y 
of  the  stream.  HenCe  an  increment  of  velocity  in  the  direetio& 
of  the  stream  is  accompanied  by  a  decrement  of  pressure,  and 
consequently  an  accelerative  force,  in  the  same  direction ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  a  decrement  of  the  velocity  in  the  direction  of 
the  atrtam  piodttces  an  accelerative  force  in  the  oppoaite  direo- 
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tioD/-^e  ibroei^  in  eabh  OMa,  being  proportSonal  to  ih«  ittft  of 
ohiiige  of  proMore. 

In  the   MathemeticBl  Theory  of  Attractive  Toceet/'  given 

in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  November  1859, 1  have  ihown 
by  the  solution  of  Problems  11.  and  III.,  that  when  a  small 
apherieal  body  in  a  fixed  position  ii  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
tmiform  stream,  the  pressures  on  opposite  hemispheres  are  equals 
ana  eonsequently  that  the  stream  would  impress  no  velocity  on 
the  sphere  supposing  it  free  to  move,  nor  alter  any  velocity 
which  it  may  have  otherwise  acquired.    The  effect,  however,  is 
different  if  the  stream,  though  steady,  be  not  uniform,  that  is, 
if  there  be  change  of  velocity,  and  consequently  change  of  den« 
lity,  from  point  to  point  in  its  coone.  In  that  oMj  tbt  amm 
tiaiUtd  cflRKt  of  obange  of  deniity  wonld  pM)dnea  an  aeceUntivv 
force  of  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the  decrement  tiS  deniityt 
The  total  effect  will,  however,  be  due  both  to  the  moiUm  of  thi 
fluid  and  to  the  variation  of  its  density^    I  shall  not  novr 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  calculating  this  effect  mathe* 
matically,  as  the  following  general  considerations  may  suffice  for 
the  present  purpose.    It  has  already  been  stated,  as  a  result  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  that  when  a  small  solid  sphere  moves 
uniformly  in  an  elastic  medium,  the  pressures  on  the  preceding 
and  following  hemispherical  surfaces  are  equal.    Hence  there  is 
no  tendency  to  acoeleration  or  retardation  of  the  sphere ;  and 
the  motion  of  the  fluid  being  the  lame  in  iticceaaive  initantii 
the  total  momentum  of  the  fluid  and  sphere  remains  the  samo 
in  soeoessive  instants.   This  permanence  of  the  momentnm  in 
eases  where  no  external  force  acts,  may  be  regarded  as  a  general 
law  of  the  mutual  action  between  a  solid  and  a  fluid.  Accord- 
ingly, since  in  the  case  before  us  the  spherical  body  is  accelerated 
by  the  fluid,  it  will  impress  at  each  instant  on  the  fluid  in  the 
contrary  direction  by  the  reaction  on  its  surface,  a  momentum 
equal  to  that  which  it  receives.    13ut  the  reactions  of  spheres 
of  different  radii  are,  cateris  paribus,  proportional  to  their  sur- 
faces^ that  is,  to  the  squares  of  the  radii.    Hence  the  instanta^ 
neons  increments  of  momentum  of  the  spheres  are  in  tho  Muno 
proportion,  and  the  aoederations  are  therefore  in  the  uiverse 
proportion  of  the  radii*   From  this  reasoning  it  follows  that 
when  the  atoms  of  any  substance  are  submitted  to  the  action  of 
a  steady  atherial  current  of  variable  density  and  velocity,  they 
arc  accelerated  in  the  direction  of  the  decrement  of  density  in 
proportion  to  some  function  of  the  decrement^  and  the  lest  are 
more  accelerated  than  the  greater. 

If  the  decrement  of  density  be  in  a  direction  contrary  to  thi^t 
of  the  stream,  the  acceleration  of  the  atoms  still  takes  plae^ 
^e  direction  of  the  dsetenont. 
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7.  Let  us  now  consider  the  process  of  generation  of  xtherial 
currents,  and  their  dynamical  action,  in  the  experiment  of  the 
galvanic  battery.    It  will  suffice  to  take  the  simple  case  of  a 
plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  copper  immersed  iu  an  acid  solution. 
The  diemieal  action  between  the  fluid  and  zinc  may  be  aoeh  as 
to  produce  analysts  of  the  flnid  anterior  to  any  gal?anic  cnnen^ 
while  no  such  action  takes  place  at  the  snxface  of  the  eoppor. 
This  Afference  between  the  relations  of  the  metals  to  the  fluid  is 
an  essential  condition  of  the  generation  of  a  current.   The  che- 
mical affinity  between  the  acid  solution  and  the  sinCj  causes  a 
change  of  position  of  the  superficial  atoms  of  the  latter,  and 
puts  it  into  an  electric  state,  the  action  of  the  fluid  taking  the 
place  of  friction  in  the  pheenoniena  of  ordinary  electricity.  If 
the  zinc  plate  were  alone  immersed  in  the  fluid,  all  the  points  of 
its  surface  would  be  in  the  same  electric  state;  but  being  in 
the  presence  of  the  copper^  the  latter  is  electrified  indueHveli/, 
and  reacts  upon  the  sine.  Thus  both  metals  are  put  into  a 
state  in  which  a  gradation  of  interior  density  exists,  and  conse- 
quently^ according  to  our  theory,  each  tends  to  generate  second- 
ary currents.   Also  the  tendency  is  in  the  same  direction  for 
both,  because  the  adjacent  parts  are  oppositely  electrified.  No 
current,  however,  flows  unless  a  continuous  route  is  provided  by 
means  of  a  metallic  connexion  between  the  zinc  and  the  copper. 
Till  this  is  done  the  current  is  driven  back  by  the  insulation  of 
the  battery  and  the  non-conductiveness  of  the  air.    But  when 
the  circuit  is  complete,  the  internal  atomic  conditions  of  the 
sine  and  copper,  which  originate  the  secondary  current,  main- 
tain its  dynamic  action.   So  far  as  relates  to  the  action  of  the 
current,  the  case  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  electrical  attrac- 
tion, considered  in  the  Theory  of  Electricity/'  As  the  attraction 
towards  each  other  of  the  electrified  bodies  was  due  to  a  steady 
onnenty  haying  a  position  of  maximum  velocity,  and  therefore  of 
minimum  density  between  them,  so  in  this  instance  there  will, 
for  like  reasons,  be  a  position  of  minimum  density  of  the  jethcr 
between  the  zinc  and  the  copper.    Consequently  there  will  be  a 
decrement  of  density  more  or  less  rapid  from  the  zinc  towards 
this  position ;  and  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  current  flows  iu 
that  direction,  from  what  is  argued  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
its  dynamie  action,  being  more  energetic  on  the  atoms  of  hydro* 
gea  than  on  the  larger  atoms  of  oxygen,  will  urge  the  former 
towards  the  copper.   After  accumulating  on  the  surface  of  the 
copper,  the  hydrogen  will  rise  in  the  fluid  in  the  form  of  bub- 
bles.  In  the  mean  time  the  oxygen  set  free  obeys  the  law  of 
its  affinity  for  zinc,  and  combines  with  it  more  copiously  than  it 
did  before  the  flow  of  the  current.    In  this  way  the  theory 
accounts  for  electrolysis  by  the  dynamic  action  of  an  setherial 
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Current.   I  have  astamed  the  atomi  of  hydrogen  to  be  smaller 

than  those  of  oxygen  in  accordance  with  a  theoretical  result 
obtained  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  February  1860.  If 
this  be  a  true  explanation,  the  theory  decides  that  the  flow  of 
the  galvanic  current  is  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper,  that  is,  from 
the  positive  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery. 
.  8.  In  the  usual  experiment  for  decomposing  water^  the  ter- 
minab  being  of  platinam  wxb,  thefe  le  no  dueet  ftction  between 
the  metal  and  the  fluid;  but  as  one  wire  ia  connected  with  the 
poiitive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the  other  with  the  negative^ 
they  must  have  opposite  electricities,  and  will  also  aet  upKm 
each  other  indactively.  Hence,  by  the  same  reasoning  as  be- 
fore, an  setherial  current  is  generated,  which  may  be  capable  of 
separating  thn  hydrogen  from  the  oxygen  by  impelling  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  more  energetically  than  those  of  oxygen.  In 
this  case  the  oxygen,  not  having  an  affinity  for  platinum,  rises 
in  bubbles  at  the  positive  terminal,  while  the  hydrogen  is  driven 
oflf  to  the  negative  terminal.  As  there  must  be  a  decrement  of 
density  at  the  negative  terminal  towards  the  position  of  mini- 
mum  density  between  the  two,  it  is  possible  there  ma^  be  a 
decomposition  of  the  water  at  this  terminal  alsO|  but  m  less 
degree  than  at  the  positiTO,  because  the  decrement  of  density  is 
in  the  direction  contrary  to  tiiat  of  the  stream.  If  there  be 
such  decomposition,  all  the  oxygen  liberated  may  nnite  with 
hydrogen  sent  from  the  other  terminal,  and  thus  hydrogen  alone 
will  rise  from  the  negative  terminal,  as  is  known  to  be  the  fact  from 
experience.  This  last  remark  applies  also  to  the  case  considered 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  if  there  should  be  any  decomposi- 
tion, by  the  agency  of  the  current,  at  the  surface  of  the  copper. 

9.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  explanations,  that  the  gene- 
ration of  a  galvanic  current  without  actual  analysis  of  the  fluid, 
the  possibility  of  which  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  water-bat- 
ten/,  is  consistent  with  the  theory. 

10.  The  investigation  of  the  motion  of  the  setherial  current 
along  an  electrode  of  fine  wire  is  a  very  difficult  hydrodynamical 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  .1  shall  not  attempt  to  give  at 
present  ab  initio.  But  admitting  the  existence  of  such  currents, 
and  that  they  are  steady,  it  is  not  difficult  to  state  what  must  be 
their  chief  characteristics.  In  the  first  place,  if  not  confined 
within  limits  by  non-conducting  substances,  they  must  exert 
an  influence  at  considerable  distances  from  the  electrode.  Ilydro- 
dynamically  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  unconfined  stream  ta 
flow  along  the  electrode  wiwout  producing  motion  in  the  sur« 
rounding  fluid.  The  velocity  of  the  sether  is  greater  within  the 
wire  than  without,  because  the  wire  is  the  effective  channel  of 
the  stream,  and  the  motion  of  the  suxiounding  fluid  is  the  result 
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of  lateral  action.  The  velocity  within  the  wire  is  also  increased 
by  the  contraction  of  the  channel  by  the  occupation  of  space  by 
the  atoms.  Now  as  the  axis  of  the  electrode  thus  becomes  a 
line  of  maximum  velocity,  and  therefore  of  minimum  density, 
there  must  be  a  tendency  of  the  contiguous  fluid  to  flow  towards 
this  axis.  But  if  this  motion  actually  took  place,  the  stream 
would  immediately  be  stopped.  Hence  this  tendency  must  be 
eoimtflMtetod  by  %  uniform  eireular  morement  kept  up  by  tba 
MoeltrttdTe  fbm  due  to  the  deerement  of  denaity  towudt  the 
aadi.  Thus  the  resulting  motion  will  be  in  tpkral  hm  about  IA# 
0k§brode»  This  conduiion  will  be  put  to  a  severe  test  wben  we 
oome  to  eoniider  the  nrntual  eetion  of  galTeuie  enrrents  and 
magnets. 

11,  It  is  readily  seen  from  this  theory  why  the  current  flows 
as  soon  as  two  wires  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery  are 
put  in  contact ;  for  by  the  action  of  the  battery  the  fluid  is  im- 
pelled along  one  wire,  and  draum  along  the  other,  and  the  circu- 
laiion  of  the  stream  results  from  the  junctiou.  Simple  contact 
suffices  to  produce  the  effecti  apparently  because  it  providea  aa 
ixia  for  the  aplfal  movement^  wbieh^  as  explained  ebovei  is  ne- 
eeaaaiy  for  maintaining  the  enrrent*  It  is  not  to  easily  seen 
why  there  is  no  current  unless  the  polea  are  brought  into  cop« 
nciion*  When  the  ends  of  the  wires  are  in  air,  it  is  sufficient 
to  aay  that  the  air,  being  a  non*Oondnotor,  stopa  the  flow  of  the 
current,  the  explanation  of  the  non-conductive  property  being 
not  at  present  under  consideration.  But  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Gassiot  have  proved  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  exlix.  part  I.  p.  156) 
that  a  perfect  vacuum  is  a  nori'Conductor.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  must  be  drawn  from  the  laws  of  movement  of  the  icthe- 
rial  fluid.  On  this  point  1  have  the  following  considerations  to 
pfkr*  Atiuming  that  galvanio  ennentt  are  identioal  with  isthe- 
rial  ennents,  experience  shows  that  the  oonductiYe  property  of 
a  substance  allows  an  setherial  stream  to  permeate  httXj  throu|;h 
ita  whole  interior,  and,  suppoaing  it  to  be  insulated,  that  ita 
honnding  surface  contains  the  stream  within  limits,  just  as  a 
closed  channel  of  any  shape  contains  a  stream  of  water.  In  this 
manner  a  metallic  wire  is  a  channel  for  the  rctherial  current  ■  but 
in  this  case,  if  the  insulation  be  not  perfect,  on  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  tlic  channel,  the  surrounding  jether  is  perceptibly 
acted  upon,  so  as  to  make  a  spiral  movement  necessary,  as  above 
stated,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  current.  The  spiral  motion 
may  be  conceived  to  originate  where  the  stream  issues  from  a 
wider  ipaoe  into  the  eieetfode,  just  as  the  same  phmomenon 
oeem  when  water  issues  firom  a  through  an  oiifloe  i  eiac^ 
where  the  etream  isaues  from  the  electrode  into  a  wider  space,  a 
Ufcemovmaint  maybeprodooed.   In  hodi  oaaei^  a  rapiddiaiige 
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of  the  transverse  dimensions  of  the  channel  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition, the  stream  being  throughout  confined  within  limits.  But 
when  the  extremities  of  the  electrodes  are  in  vacuum,  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  channel  is  broken ;  and  as  from  hydiodynamical 
principles  it  may  be  sbowu  that  the  sether  is  incapable^  by  the 
mutw  tetioii  of  its  ptrtt,  of  mtintaimng  a  ipiftl  movement, 
tbii  movement  eeaiet,  fint  at  the  extremities  of  the  eleetrodes, 
then  tluongh  tiieir  whole  lengths,  and  the  etunrent  is  consequently 
stopped. 

12.  It  appears  &om  experiment  that  discharges  of  great 
lengths  may  be  passed  from  the  extremity  of  one  electrode  to 

that  of  the  other,  within  glass  tubes  of  small  bore,  wholly  or 
nearly  exhausted.  This  may  be  explained  on  the  principles  of 
the  theory  by  saying  that  the  form  and  non-conductive  quality  of 
the  tube  are  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  spkal  move- 
ment. 

13*  The  current  is  maintained  when  the  electrodes  are  con<» 
nec^  with  the  esrth  instead  of  being  conneoted  with  eaeh  other, 
simply  because  the  earth  is  a  eondnetor  whieh  may  he  eonsidend 
to  be  of  nnlimited  extent.  On  this  soeount  the  drain  whieh 
takes  place  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  electrodes  cannot  pro- 
duce an  exhaustion  of  sther  sufficient  to  cause  a  revulsion  of  the 
Stveam,  nor  can  the  flow  at  the  extremity  of  the  other  eleotrode 
cause  a  repletion  which  would  send  back  the  stream. 

14.  It  is  stated  in  Davy's  ^  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy ' 
(vol.  i.  p.  152),  that  with  the  same  battery  an  electric  discharge 
took  place  in  air  of  ordinary  density  between  charcoal  points 
distant  fi*om  each  other  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch,  and  in 
rarefied  air  which  supported  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  mercury, 
the  sparks  passed  through  nearly  half  an  inch :  also  that  in  the 
former  ease  the  oonstant  or  galvanic  discharge  took  plaoe  in  th# 
heated  air  through  a  space  equal  at  least  to  four  inches,  and  in 
the  latter  through  a  space  of  six  or  seven  inches.  These  facts 
prove  experimentally,  not  only  that  air  resists  the  passage  both 
of  electricity  and  of  the  galvanic  current  in  greater  degree  as  its 
density  is  greater,  but  seem  to  show  also  that  the  galvanic  dis- 
charge may  go  on  while  the  battery  is  in  a  state  of  electric  ten- 
sion, Tiiis  inference  is  consistent  with  the  hydrodynamioal 
theory. 

15,  The  theory  distinctly  separates  the  electric  from  the  gal- 
vanic discharges,  the  former  being  abrupt  and  violent  stieams 
produced  by  we  sudden  return  of  superficial  atoms  in  disturbed 
positions  to  their  nstural  zsiative  state,  and  the  latter  being  the 
continuous  effect  of  a  disturbed  state  of  the  interior  atoms. 
These  conditions  of  the  superficial  and  the  interior  atoms  trCi 
however^  so  intimately  connected,  that  when  the.  galvanie  coiMnt 
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is  flowing  in  a  closed  circuit,  it  must  be  supposed  that  very 
minute  and  rapid  electric  discharges  are  taking  place  at  the 
same  time. 

16.  The  light  and  heat  accompanying  electric  and  galvanic 
discharges  may^  according  to  the  Undulatory  Theories  of  Light 
and  Heat  whm  I  have  proposed^  be  ascribed  to  vibrations  of  the 
atoms  of  aeriform  or  sotid  bodies^  excited  by  the  dynunic  action 
of  letherial  currents.  When  the  electrodes  terminate  in  charooal  , 
points^  the  dynamic  action  is  increased  both  by  the  condensation 
of  the  streams  due  to  the  pointed  form^  and^  on  approaching  the 
points,  by  the  impulse  given  to  the  streams  in  consequence  of 
the  opposite  states  of  electricity  of  the  terminals. 

It  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  voltaic  arCj  to 
say  that  the  air  between  the  poles,  being  heated  by  the  galvanic 
discharge,  continually  rises,  and  that  consequently  the  path  of 
least  resistance,  which  depends  only  on  the  density  of  the  air,  is 
not  the  straight  line  joining  the  poles^  but  a  course  above  this. 
.  17<  The  coloured  Uffht  in  the  tubes  with  which  Mr.  Gasaiot 
e]q[>erimented  seems  to  be  caosed  by  vibrations  of  some  gaseous 
substance  enclosed  within  them,  the  atoms  of  which,  it  being  of 
extreme  rarity,  may  be  made  to  perform  large  excursions  by  the 
dynamic  action  of  the  current,  and  reciprocally  may  produce 
agitations  of  the  aether  rendered  sensible  in  the  form  of  light. 
If  the  gas  were  of  considerable  density,  its  elastic  force  would 
resist  the  action  of  the  stream,  and  the  excursions  of  its  atoms 
might  consequently  be  too  small  to  produce  a  sensible  amount 
of  light.  The  stratijicatwn  may  be  due  to  the  nodes  and  loops, 
that  is^  positions  of  minimum  and  maximum  vibration,  which 
are  always  consequent  upon  exciting  vibrations  of  elastic  gases 
in  tubes.  The  colour  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  particular 
quality  of  the  gas.  The  glow  at  the  terminals  appears  to  have 
a  differ^t  origin  from  that  of  the  stratification,  and  may  possibly 
be  due  to  the  agitations  of  the  sther,  caused  by  the  sudden 
changes  of  the  stream  on  its  passing  out  of,  or  entering  into,  a 
terminal. 

18.  Diflerent  dynamic  effects  of  the  motions  of  the  sether 
may  co-exist  without  mutual  disturbance,  if  the  motions  be 
vibratory ;  but  the  dynamic  effects  of  steady  currents  interfere 
with  each  other.  This  known  result  from  hydrodynamical  prin- 
ciples at  once  explains  the  disturbance  of  a  galvanic  current  by  a 
magnet,  supposing  the  magnetic  influence  to  be  dne  to  steady 
Ktherid  currents. 

19.  If  two  electrodes  be  placed  near  each  other  and  parallel, 
and  galvanic  currents  pass  along  them  in  the  same  direction, 
they  are  attracted  towards  each  other.  The  explanation  of  this 
fact  by  the  theory  is,  that  the  contiguity  of  the  electrodes  de- 
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stroys  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  density  of  the  sether 
about  them  :  and  since  when  thev  are  distant  from  each  other 
the  density  decreases  towards  their  axes,  on  their  being  brought 
near,  tlie  space  between  them  becomes  a  position  of  minimum 
density,  to\\  ariIs  which  they  arc  consequently  attracted.  If  the 
currents  pass  in  opposite  directions^  by  their  interference  they 
produce  AD  excess  of  dennty  between  tlilB  eleetrodes,  which  are 
consequently  repelled,  as  is  known  experimentally.  The  inter- 
fei^ce  of  the  transverse  motions  would  produce  the  contrary 
eflfects*  It  seems,  therefore^  that  the  observed  attractions  and 
-zepulsions  are  due  to  the  excess  of  the  bngitudinal  above  the 
transverse  action  of  the  currents. 

20.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  velocity  of  a  gal- 
vanic current  in  an  electrode  is  very  different  from  the  velocity 
with  which  the  commencement  of  the  current,  or  any  interruption 
of  it,  as  in  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph,  would  be  propagated 
along  the  electrode  through  space.  The  latter  velocity,  on  hy- 
drodynamical  principles,  would  be  comparable  with  the  velocity 
of  transmission  of  light  through  solid  substances,  and  would 
probably  exceed  the  velodt]^  with  which  light  would  traverse 
a  substimce  of  the  same  density  as  the  electrode. 

The  forcing  explanations  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  facts  of  galvanism  may  with  much  probability  be  referred 
to  the  dynamical  action  of  the  stherial  fluid,  and  consequently 
be  included  within  the  proposed  hydrodynailaical  theory  of  the 
physical  forces. 

Cambridge  Obsenratoxy, 
Norember  16, 1860. 


LX.  Note  on  the  Inductive  Spark.    By  Dr.  P.  L.  Rijke,  JRro- 
/ewor  of  Natural  PhUostiphy  in  the  UnioereUy  of  LeydenK 

1,  A  BOUT  five  years  ago  Vicumtc  du  Moncel  first  called 
JlX  attention  to  the  fact  f  that  the  inductive  spaik  obtained 
iipom  BuhmkorfPs  apparatus  differs  materially  from  the  spark 
obtained  on  discharging,  by  ordinary  means,  a  common  dectri- 
fying  machine  or  a  Ijeyden  jar.  In  the  latter  case  the  spark  is 
homogeneous,  and  consists  of  a  simple  point  of  lights  while  the 
spark  obtained  from  lluhmkorff's  apparatus  is  composed  of  two 
parts  altogether  different  from  each  other, — the  one  being  a  point 
of  light  precisely  similar  to  the  ordinary  spark,  the  other  a  lumi- 
nous atmosphere  that  admits  of  being  displaced  by  means  of  a 

*  Commuuicated  by  the  Author. 

t  Comptea  Rendut,  vol.  xl.  p.  313 ;  and  PhiL  Blag.  8. 4.  vd.  is.  p.  54(», 
PAt2.  J%.  8.4.701.20.  No.  135.  ilee.  1860.  2G 
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current  of  air  or  gas.  Another  French  philosopher^  M.  Perrot^ 
afterwirds  discovered*  that  the  heating  power  of  this  liiminotts 
atmosphere  is  mncli  greater  than  that  m  the  true  spark ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  foimd  the  means  of  completely  separating  the 
atmosphece  from  the  rest  of  the  spark«  Por  this  purpose  M. 
Perrot  opposed  to  one  of  the  electrodes  another  of  a  V-shape, 
and  found  that,  by  suitably  regulating  the  distance  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  latter  from  the  former,  he  could  establish  an  atmo- 
spheric current  which  carried  the  luminous  atmosphere  towards 
that  branch  of  the  V-shaped  electrode;  which  was  more  remote 
from  the  opposite  pole.  Under  these  circumstances  the  lumi- 
nous atmosphere  appeared  only  at  this  latter  branch,  the  other 
branch  receiving  the  ordinary  spark.  About  the  same  time 
M<  dtt  Moncel  submitted  the  inductive  spark  to  the  action  of 
powerftil  eleetro^magnetsj  and  discovered  wat  while  the  ordinary 
afpark'ia  enttrdy  nnsffeeted  hy  magnetic  force>  this  Inminotts 
atmosphere  appears  affected  in  preciwly  the  same  manner  as  the 
voltaic  are  tOMUnr  simikr  circumstances. 

jt«  When  an  ordinary  fiuhmkorff 's  apparatus  is  made  use  cf^ 
most  of  the  phssnomena  I  am  about  to  mention  would  require  to 
be  observed  by  means  of  a  microscope.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  when  more  powerful  apparatus  is  employed.  I  have 
recently  repeated  all  these  experiments  with  a  machine  lately 
constructed  by  M.  Ruhmkortf,  and  which  produces  sparks  31 
centims.  long.  With  this  apparatus  the  phccnomena  in  question 
are  produced  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude  as  to  be  perfectly 
visihie  to  the  naked  eye. 

3.  M.  du  Moncel  has  endeavouredj  as  is  well  known>  to  ex- 
plain these  phsenomena  by  means  of  a  theory  which  he  has  pro- 
pounded in  several  communications  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences f. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  thedry  has  not,  I  believe,  obtained 
the  general  assent  of  physicists ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
other  attempted  explanations  that  have  been  advanced  by  various 
other  distinguished  philosophers.  There  is,  therefore,  a  want 
here  which  I  am  about  to  satisfy  by  means  of  a  new  theory, 
which  will  be  seen,  however,  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  M*  van  der  Willigen  J. 

4.  If  we  inquire  what  is  the  electric  state  of  the  inductive  wire 
at  the  moment  before  its  discharge,  it  seems  to  me  that  but  one 
aBiWer  ean  be  given  :--the  middle  portimi  is  in  its  natural  state, 
and  the  two  extremities  are  charged,  the  one  with  positive,  and 

*  Cornptes  Rendus,  vol.  xlix.  p.  1/5. 

t  Tliis  tlieory  is  ulso  advocated  in  ji  work  entitled  "  Researches  on  the 
Non-homogeneity  of  the  Electi  ic  iSnark/  '  hy  Vicomtc  du  Moncel.  Paris, 
1860. 

.  I  Poegendcnrirs  JmaUn,  vol.  zeviii.  p.  494. 
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the  otber  witli  negttiire  eleetridty*.  As  to  the  intermediate 
pAtU,  they  ate  also  electrified ;  and  although  we  are  nnacquainted 
with  the  precise  law  that  oonnecta  the  degree  of  electric  tension 
with  the  distance  from  the  middle  point,  we  know  at  least  that 
these  magnitudes  increase  together.  It  is,  then,  evident  that  when 
the  inductive  wire  is  discharged,  the  electric  charges  of  the  two 
extremities  first  unite,  and  the  charges  from  the  parts  nearer 
and  nearer  the  centre  follow  .in  succession.  Now  the  fluids  con* 
tained  in  the  two  extremities  obviously  unite  in  the  form  of  an 
ordinary  s])ark  ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  the  case  with  the  charges 
of  the  parts  nearer  the  centre.  In  fact  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
MTheatstonef  show  that  when  two  electric  liuids,  before  uniting, 
hm  to  traverse  a  metallic  wire  y^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
half  a  mile  long^  the  duration  of  the  spark  is  greatly  increased, 
even  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  time 
that  electricity  would  requke  to  traverse  half  a  mile  of  such  wire, 
which  proves  that  this  prolonged  duration  of  the  spark  is  to  he 
attributed  to  that  particular  property  of  matter  that  physicists 
have  agreed  to  call  electric  resistance.  Now  if  a  wire  of  xV*^ 
of  an  inch  diameter,  and  only  half  a  mile  lonrr,  sensibly  increases 
the  duration  of  the  spark,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  the  second- 
ary wire  of  Kuhmkorff's  aj)paratus^  the  resistance  of  which  is 
much  more  considerable  ?  We  can  form  some  estimate  of  it  by 
the  time  taken,  according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  W.  Weber 
by  an  ekctrio  battery  to  discharge  itself  when  the  current  has  to 
traverse  a  wet  hempen  cord*  It  is  therefore  evident^  according 
to  my  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  electric  spark  ought  to  have 
some  duration ;  and  we  know  from  an  estperiment  of  M.  Lissa- 
]ons6,  that  when  the  inductive  spark  is  observed  in  a  mirror 
which  is  at  the  same  time  shaken  by  the  hand,  the  luminous 
atmosphere  presents  the  appearance  of  an  elongated  band,  of 
which  the  true  spark  occu])ics  the  posterior  extremity, — thus 
showing  that  the  atmosphere  in  question  really  does  endure  for 
some  fraction  of  a  second. 

5.  We  know  that  the  appearance  of  the  electric  spark  is  gene- 
rally changed  when  the  two  fluids,  before  uniting,  have  under- 
gone any  considerable  resistance.  Its  colour  is  then  altered,  it 
bseomei  tin^  with  violet  and  blue^  while  its  illuminating  power 
is  much  diminished;  at  the  same  time  its  form  is  ehanged,  its 
folume  augmented,  and  it  acquires  the  power  of  inflaming  bodies 

*  In  the  first  machine  constructed  by  Ruhmkorff,  ftee  electricity  was 
only  found  at  one  extremity  of  the  wire  ;  this,  however,  was  only  in  con- 
sequence of  a  defect  in  the  insulation,  that  M.  Kuhmkotfi'  has  since  remedied. 

t  PhiL  Than.  1834. 

X  Electrodynamische  Maasheslimmungen,  p.  295t 
f  Comptet  Remkt,  voL  xlix.  p.  lOOii. 
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which  resigfc  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  spark:  thus,  for  example^ 
gunpowder  can  be  exploded  by  the  spark  of  a  Leyden  jar,  if  the 

electric  fluid  is  first  passed  through  a  wet  cord.  Now  these  flve 
precisely  the  characteristics  that  have  been  recognized  as  existing 
in  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  inductive  spark. 

6.  According  to  the  theory  here  advanced,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  augment  the  luminous  atmosphere  at  the  expense  of  the  true 
spark,  and,  conversely,  the  spark  at  the  expense  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  follows : — 

7.  In  order  to  increase  the  spark  at  the  expense  of  the  Inmi- 
nons  atmosphere,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  nnite  each  extremity 
of  the  indnctiTe  wire  to  the  armatures  of  a  Leyden  jar  by  means 
of  metallic  conductors^  and  to  pass  the  charge  through  a  Henley's 
^lia^liftTripiig  1^  which  has  one  extremity  of  one  of  its  branches 
communicating  with  the  knob  of  the  jar,  and  one  extremity  of 
its  other  branch  connected  with  the  external  coating,  the  spark 
passing  between  the  other  two  ends  of  its  two  branches.  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  precisely  the  experiment  of  Messrs.  Masson 
and  Grove.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  two  extremities  of  the 
secondary  wire  communicate  with  the  armatures  of  a  Leyden  jar, 
the  distribution  of  the  electric  fluid  in  the  wire  undergoes  a  very 
great  alteration^  since,  before  the  actual  passage  of  the  charge, 
tiie  greater  part  of  the  two  fluids  will  have  accumulated  in  &e 
armatures  of  the  jar,  whence  it  must  result  that,  the  two  fluids 
having  now  to  traverse  conductors  offering  little  resistance,  the 
discharge  ought  to  take  the  form  of  an  ordinary  spark;  and  this 
is  found  to  be  the  case.  M.  du  Moncel  has  himself  acknowledged 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  luminous  atmosphere  no 
longer  makes  its  appearance.  iMy  theory,  then,  not  only  accounts 
for  this  disappearance  of  the  luminous  atmosphere,  but  it  also 
explains  why, in  the  experiment  of  MM.  Masson  andDu  Moncel, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  spai'k  is  so  greatly  increased. 

8.  "^en,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  point 
of  light  and  to  retain  the  atmosphere,  all  we  have  to  do,  accord- 
ing to  my  theory,  is  to  compel  the  electricity  distributed  through- 
out the  secondary  wire  to  traverse  a  path  in  which  it  finds  con* 
siderable  resistance.  This  I  effected  as  follows : — For  my  elec« 
trodes  I  took  two  brass  wires  about  1  millim.  in  diameter,  and 
3  or  4  centimetres  long,  and  having  fixed  them  to  insulators,  I 
united  them  to  the  extremities  of  the  inductive  wire  by  means  of 
two  wet  hempen  cords,  about  5  millims.  in  diameter  and  0-7 
metre  long.  The  inducing  current  was  then  produced  by  means 
of  two  elements  of  a  Bunsen^^  battery.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  ordinary  spark  was  no  longer  visible,  the  luminous 
atmosphere  alone  remained,  and  the  whole  of  it  would  be  dis- 
placed by  means  of  a  ennent  of  air. 
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9.  K  the  want  of  homogeneity  of  the  inductive  spark  be  reaUy 
due  to  the  cause  .to  which  I  attribute  it,  then  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  discharge  ordinary  friction  electricity  so  as  to  exhibit 
both  the  point  of  light  and  the  luminous  atmosphere;  and  the 
'  discharge  so  modified,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  external 
agents,  ought  to  behave  similarly  to  the  spark  ])roduccd  by 
RuhmkorflF's  apparatus.    It  will  easily  be  understood  that  I 
attached  great  importance  to  the  success  of  this  experiment, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  touchstone  of  my  theory.  The 
way  I  contrived  it  was  as  follows : — The  conductor  of  a  hydro- 
electric machine,  the  grate  of  which'  possessed  a  surface  of  9 
square  decimetres,  was  put  in  metaUic  conneidon  with  the  inte- 
rior of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  external  coating  of  which  presented  a 
surface  of  738  square  centimetres,  and  was  in  communication 
with  the  boiler  of  the  machine.   The  knob  of  the  jar  was  also 
connected  by  means  of  a  wet  hempen  cord,  5  millims.  in  dia- 
meter and  45  centims.  long,  with  an  insulated  metallic  sphere 
of  29  centims.  in  diameter.    The  two  branches  of  a  Henley's 
discharging  rod  constituted  the  two  electrodes.    The  end  of  one 
of  them  was  in  connexion  with  the  external  covering  of  the  jar, 
that  of  the  other  was  at  the  distance  of  about  10  millims.  from 
the  metallic  sphere.     The  other  two  extremities  of  the  two, 
branches,  which  were  pointed,  were  about  7  or  8  millims.  apart. 
It  is  evident  that,  with  this  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  the 
Leyden  jar  ought  to  be  discharged  whenever  the  tension  of  the 
electricity  in  the  sphere  attains  a  certain  amount,  and  that  this 
discharge  ought  to  appear  as  a  luminous  spark  between  the 
pointed  extremities  of  the  discharging  rod. 

The  electricity  which  thus  passes  between  these  two  electrodes 
proceeds  from  two  different  sources,  viz.  from  the  sphere,  and 
the  interior  of  the  jar.  The  electricity  of  the  sphere  having  but 
a  short  metallic  path  to  traverse,  ought  to  give  rise  to  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  spark ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fluid 
accumulated  in  the  jar  having  to  overcome  the  very  considerable 
resistance  of  the  hempen  cord,  ought  to  give  rise  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  luminous  atmosphere.  Now  the  discharge  actually 
observed  presents  preciselv  this  double  appearance. 

10.  On  submitting  the  luminous  discharge  of  this  apparatus  to 
the  action  of  an  air- current,  I  obtained  precisely  the  same  results 
as  those  observed  by  M.  du  Moncd  in  the  case  of  the  inductive 
spark, — the  luminous  atmosphere  being  carried  away  from  the 
point  of  light,  on  which  the  air-current  did  not  seem  to  exercise 
the  slightest  effect.  Pcrrot's  experiment  also  succeeded  per- 
fectly. Finally,  I  examined  the  nature  of  the  action  of  magnetic 
force  on  the  discharge,  and  I  found  that  the  luminous  atmo- 
sphere under  the  action  of  an  electro-magnet  behaved  precisely 
as  in  the  experiments  of  M.  du  Moncel. 
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11.  I  trust  that  physicists  will  admit  that  we  are  justified  in 
concluding,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  in  the  inductive  spark 
the  point  of  light  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  recomposition  of  the 
electric  charges  accupitdated  in  the  extremitiei  of  the  Herniary 
unre,  whik  the  btmiwus  atmosphere  is  produeed  by  the  eleeine 
fimde  contained  in  the  parte  of  the  wire  nearer  to  its  middle  points 

Leyden,  October  dl«  18G0. 


ISl,  On  Apprommatien  io  the  Integrah  of  IrroHtmal  Fkmetlone 
hy  means  (^Rational  SubstiiuHons.  By  Ghablbs  W.  MsBmi* 

IN  his  "  Meditation  on  Poncclet's  Theorem  in  the  October 
Number  of  this  Journal,  Mr.  Sylvester  has  done  mc  the 
honour  to  mention  a  theorem  of  mine  upon  the  subject  e3^presse4 
at  the  hold  of  this  paper,  I  have  nom  to  oommunicate  an  ex** 
teowion  of  that  theorem.  It  is  hut  right  to  state  that  iSm  extent 
sbn  has  heen  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Sylvester's  remarks  oa 
the  connexion  between  his  method  and  the  Newtonian  system  of 
'  ^pp^xii^^^^oi^  ^0      rooU  of  equations. 

We  had  both  taken  the  pure  quadratic  as  our  base  of  opera- 
tions ;  but  while  he  took  the  method  of  continued  fractions  to 
obtain  his  converging  terms,  I  took  (under  another  shape)  the 
method  of  successive  substitution.  1  am  compelled  to  differ 
from  him  as  to  the  practical  advantages  of  the  two  methods  for 
the  purposes  of  the  computer. 

In  my  paper,  which  Canon  Moseley  communicated  to  the 
Boyal  Society  this  year,  I  started  from  the  principle  that  the 
geometric  mean  hetWeen  two  quantities  is  ako  a  geometric  mean 
between  their  arithmetic  and  harmonic  means,  imd  again  between 
the  arithmetic  and  harmonic  means  of  those  means,  and  so  on,<— 
the  series  of  arithmetic  means  on  the  one  side,  and  the  series  of 
harmonic  means  on  the  other,  giving  a  continual  approximation 
to  the  geometric  mean.  Now  this  process  is  but  a  particular 
case  of  the  Newtonian  approximation  to  the  roots  of  an  equation : 
viz.,  let  a  be  a  first  a])proximate  solution,  obtained  by  trial,  of  the 
equation  fx=-Q,  and  call  fx  the  differential  co^cient  of  fv,  then 

a  second  approximation  is  a—  ^  se  5;  a  third  approximation  will 

ft)  "  ^ 

evidently  be      jf^=sc,  and  so  forth.    If  we  apply  this  method 

to  the  ])urc  equation  ^^sp,  the  conyergent  terms  which  we  obtain 
are  as  follows : — 

*  CoramuBitated  by  the  Author. 
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.  (»-l)a"+JP 


n«      { (»—  ' 

If  vfo  make  n=3^  we  have  for  the  fractiooi  eonyergiug  to  the 
cube  root^ 

Applying  this  to  the  cube  vQoi  of  ^  by  making  a^hpm^,  wt 
ohtm  socceMively, 

■      4    ,  182    -  ,  18029104  o.^^ook 

the  true  value  being  1*25992105, 

The  mode  of  finding  the  limit  of  tbe  error  is  given  in  the 
books  on  the  theory  of  eqoatioiu. 

The  above  formuke  obfiouily  en^le  us  to  approximate  to 

functions  of  the  form  Jy^^Za;.  In  fact  our  first  approximation 
would  be  1  (^~"^)^  +y  ^  ^      y  iieing  both  rational  fimo- 

tions  of  X,  the  former  chosen  p)'o  arbitrio.  But  we  are  by  no 
means  restricted  to  pure  radical  forms.  The  process  applies  with 
equal  generality  to  the  functions  which  are  given  implicitly  as 
the  roots  of  equations.  Thus,  if  the  given  equation  be  y"*  +  Xy = o, 
a  first  approximation  to  j  y  dx  is 


Here  a  and  y  arc  supposed  to  be  rational  functions  of  and  X 
and  p  to  be  constant. 

If  we  make  it =2  in  the  fonnul»  for  the  suuple  radical^  we 
obtain  the  series  of  arithmetic  means  which  I  gave  ivtiie  memoir 
above  quoted,  vis. 

a^-^p    O^GaV+r    a'  -f  28a^p  +  70ay  ^  28fly+y  . 
2a  '       2a[(i^+p)  '       Sa(a^+7a'p  +  7aY-\-p^) 

The  harmonic  series  of  means  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
reciprocals  of  these  into  ap. 

With  reference  to  the  question  as  to  which  method  is  the 
most  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  elliptic  functions,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  labour  attending  the  mtb  approximation  in 
my  scale  is  about  equivalent  to  that  of  the  2mth  m  Mr.  Sylves- 
ter's. It  will  therefore  be  a  sufficient  test  to  try  his  tentn  and 
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my  fifth  term  on  the  square  root  of  2.  Making  a  or  rssl,  p  or 
N  s=S>  his  itentk  term  gives 

||^«1.41421  36249; 

my  fifth  term  gives 


G6585 


4/0832 


^=sl*41421  35623  7469; 


while  the  real  value  of  is  1- 11421  35623  73096.'  My 
method  thus  appears  to  give  twelve  figures  eorrect,  while  the  other 
gives  seven.    I  have  tried  several  cases  with  a  similar  result. 

A  remarkable  expression  for  Mr.  Sylvester's  successive  approxi- 
mations is  afforded  by  Dr.  Booth's  Trigonometiy  of  the  Parabola. 
Divested  of  any  peculiarities  of  symbol  it  is  as  follows : — let 
be  determined  by  the  equation 

then  if  we  make  v^.  8in^,=r^  the  mth  approximatkm  will  be 
oppressed  by 


I' 


sin  0, 


tn 


Kensington,  Nov.  6,  1860. 


LXII.  On  the  DeeompotUion  of  Bodies  hy  Heat,  and  on  DissO' 
eiation.   By  M.  H.  Sainte>Ci.ai]ib  "Dwnux*, 

'TTfROM.  what  has  long  been  known  on  the  subject^  and  from 
&cts  which  I  myself  have  published,  it  i^pears  well  esta- 
blished that  the  action  of  heat  finally  decomposes  all  bodies.-  As 
this  decomposition  does  not  take  place  suddenly,  I  have  assumed 

that  the  elementary  or  constituent  molecules  of  a  compound 
hodyjL  before  reaching  the  point  at  which  affinity  ceases  to  act, 
gradually  remove  from  each  other,  or  dilate  under  the  influence 
of  heat;  as  do  the  compound  or  integrant  molecules  themselves. 

1.  Simple  decomposition. — When  the  divergence  of  the  elements 
has  become  so  great  as  to  overstep  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the 
force  which  keeps  them  united  under  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  affinity^  and  when,  further,  the  molecules  have  not  the  power 
of  combming  again  by  the  simple  fact  of  their  contact,  the  de- 
oompoaition  is  definite,  and  shows'  itself  by  its  products.  We 
see  such  »  ease  of  simple  deemposition  when  we  subject  to  the 
actioA  of  heat  ammonia,  nitric  add,  all  nitrogen  compounds  in 

*  Communicated  to  the  Socic'te  dc  Pliysiquc  et  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de 
Gen^Y^  September  8,  1860 ;  translated  by  Dr.  £.  Atkinson. 
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general,  the  oxides  of  the  piedoiit  metals,  &c. ;  8ometimee,e?eD« 

these  decompositions  are  accompanied  by  a  sudden  disengage- 
ment of  heat,  as  is  the  case  with  the  chloride^  iodide^  and 
sulphide  of  nitrogen. 

Decompositions  which  arc  attended  with  disengagement  of 
heat  are  evidently  an  exceptional  case,  and  embarrassing  even  to 
some  of  the  most  plausible  theories  of  chemical  combinations. 
They  characterize  in  a  general  manner  the  compounds  of  uitro- 
gen,  which  are  never  formed  directly^  or  by  the  simple  and 
immediate  contact  of  their  elements.  The  aceuracy  of  this 
observation  is  evident  fbr  the  majority  of  ejcplosive  nitrogenised 
substances,  which  arc  resolved  into  simple  bodies  at  the  moment 
of  their  destruction.  But  for  non-explosive  nitrogen  compounds, 
it  may  be  deduced  from  this  important  fact,  which  is  confirmed 
by  MM.  Favre  and  Silbermann,  that  protoxide  of  nitrogen  in 
the  phaenomena  of  combustion  which  it  produces,  developes  more 
heat  than  the  oxygen  which  it  contains  would  furnish  if  burnt 
alone.  It  is  clear  that  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  therefore  other 
compounds  of  the  same  class,  disengage  heat  at  the  moment  of 
their  destruction. 

If  two  combustion  experiments  are  made  with  the  same  quan- 
tities of  potassium  and  sulphur,  employing  in  succession  crystal- 
lised octahedral  sulphur  and  soft  sulphur,  the  latter  will  disengage 
a  larger  quantity  of  heat  than  the  oekahedral  sulphur,  and  the 
diflference  will  be  precisely  equal  to  the  quantity  of  heat  observed 
by  M.  Regnault  when  he  heated  soft  sulphur  to  92^,  and  observed 
its  temperature  spontaneously  rise  to  1 10°.  The  quantity  of  heat 
latent  (this  is  the  term  used,  but  it  ought  to  be  altered)  or  dis- 
simulated in  the  sulphur,  maintains  an  unstable  equilibrium.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  in  this  respect  sulphur,  ]>rotoxide  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  fulminating  compounds  of  nitrogen  are  con- 
stituted in  the  same  manner;  and  it  is  at  the  moment  at  which 
this  unstable  equilibrium  is  broken  by  the  influence  of  the  heat 
itself  that  the  calorific  effect  shows  itself  in  the  experiments  of 
MM.  Eegnault,  Favre  and  Silbermann,  and  in  the  destruction 
of  the  fulminating  compoi^hds  of  nitrogen. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  brother  has  shown  how  considerable 
is  the  influence  of  temper  on  the  properties  of  sulphur.  Besides 
soft  sulphur,  which  was  well  known,  and  which  only  diffen 
from  ordinary  sulphur  by  its  physical  properties,  he  discovered 
insoluble  sulphur,  which  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  a 
chemical  property — insolubility  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This 
modification  hus  been  obtained  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  cause  than  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  by  which 
the  phaenomcnon  of  temper  is  produced  in  steel  and  in  explosive 
Dutch  drops.  It  is  therefore  certain  that,  by  tempering  or  sudden 
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cooling,  bodies  can  be  obtained  whose  physical  properties  (soft 
sulphur),  or  whose  chemical  properties  of  a  certain  kind  (inso- 
luble sulphur)  are  completely  moditicd.  These  pro[)erties  even 
bear  a  certain  relation  to  tlie  quantity  of  dissimulated  heat  which 
the  bodies  retain  under  the  influence  of  tempering ;  they  also 
retain  them  in  a  state  of  unstable  equihbriuui,  which  is  physically 
cluiracterized  by  a  diminntkm  in  the  density,  and  u  exhibited 
by  the  greator  or  \m  &<ality  with  #2d^  tfiey  wmi  to  the 
^vdinwry  and  definite  ttate. 

X  hope  I  make  myself  clear  in  assuming  that  nitro|;enoiia 
compounds,  and  in  general  all  those  which  decompose  with  ex- 

Slosion  and  disengagement  of  heat|»  are  eomparable  to  tempered 
odies,  retaining  more  heat  than  is  adequate  for  the  state  of 
stable  equilibrium  of  their  molecules  ;  and  it  is  at  the  moment 
at  which  this  stable  equilibrium  is  destroyed  that  the  liberated 
heat  becomes  sensible,  when  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  simple  deconi{)ositioii  or  separation  of  the  elements. 
By  this  mode  of  view,  the  pha^nomena  of  inverse  combination, 
or  of  decomposition  with  disengagement  of  heat,  may  be  brought 
nnder  the  same  category. 

Ai  to  the  formation  of  tempeied  bodies,  the  fiiation  of  this 
heat  which  renders  unstable  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of 
combined  bodies,  it  may  take  place  in  the  conditions  of  the 
nascent  state,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  union  of  nitrogen 
with  many  bodies;  for,  from  the  experiments  of  ray  brother, 
of  MM.  Fordos  and  Gelis,  of  M.  Berthelot,  and  of  M.  Cloez, 
insoluble  sulphur  and  soft  sulphur,  which  are  obtained  by  tem- 
pering, are  also  obtained  in  the  ordinary  pluenomcna  of  decom- 
position during  the  exchange  of  the  molecules,  and  under 
conditions  which  constitute  the  nascent  state  in  chemical  r&» 
actions. 

By  continuing  these  oomparisons,  we  shaU  remove  an  anomaly 
whuw  in  truly  to  be  regretted  even  in  some  of  our  most  rdiabb 
ehemical  anatogiea*  It  might  be  conceived  that  it  is  nitrogen 
which  carries  with  it  the  property  which  these  bodies  possess  of 

becoming  tempered — that  it  is  nitrogen  in  the  nascent  state  that 
can  fix  the  heat  borrowed  from  the  bodies  in  the  midst  of  which, 

and  with  which,  it  combines;  so  that  free  gaseous  nitrop;eu  and 

combined  nitrogen  arc  really  two  distinct  bodies,  which  differ 
just  as  octahedral  sulphur  differs  from  insoluble  or  soft  sulphur, 
perhaps  by  cheinical  properties,  or  perlia})s  simply  by  a  physical 
property  such  as  the  density.  This  hypothesis  would  explain 
how  it  is  that  nitrogen  possesses  a  density  0  972  which  corre- 
sponds  to  two  volumes  of  vapour,  while  phosphorus  and  arsenic 
only  represent  one  volume  of  vapour  for  one  equivalent,  as  is 
ahown  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Dumas,  of  H.  MitacherUch«  and 
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some  of  M.  Troost  and  myself  made  at  high  temperatures.  But 
all  experiments  made  up  to  this  time,  and  especially  the  latest 
researches  of  MM.  Hofmann  and  Cahours,  establish  in  the  most 
incontestable  manner  the  closest  analogy  between  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  arsenic, — but  simply  between  these  bodies  in  a 
State  of  combination.  It  might,  it  is  true,  bo  objected  that  if  « 
eertaiii  number  of  difficultly  volatile  bodieiij  audi  aa  ainieoie« 
aekniam^  aod  teUvxium^  only  represent  one  volume  of  vapour  for 
one  equivalent,  it  depends  on  the  high  tempeialure  of  the 
boiling-point.  But  mercury,  according  to  M.  Dumas,  cadmium^ 
and  especially  zinc,  which  boils  at  1040^,  and  whose  density  has 
juat  been  determined  by  MM.  Troost  and  myself  at  1100'',  re. 
present  two  volumes  of  vapour  for  one  equivalent.  This  objecr 
tion  will  disappear  belbre  aj^ples  which  we  wisb  to  be  able  to* 
multiply. 

In  snort,  the  hypothesis  according  to  which  nitrogen  enters 
into  combination  in  the  state  of  u  tempered  body,  like  jjulphur, 
would  explain  the  instability  of  these  compounds,  would  remove 
the  majority  of  caaes  of  inverse  combination  (that  is,  the  decompo- 
aitiona  accompanied  bv  a  disengagement  of  beat,  whieb  embarrass 
tbe  various  theories  of  affinity),  and  it  wonldt  lastly,  acoonnt  for 
the  animudy  of  removing  nitrogen  from  pbosphoruB  and  arsenie, 
ita  natural  allies,  which  is  at  the  pvaaent  day  a  blot  in  e«r 
systems  of  chemical  analogies. 

I  further  think  that  the  curious  pbaenomena  observed  in 
tempered  sulphur,  which  my  brother  haa  minutely  deiodbed,  an 
susceptible  of  a  wide  generalization. 

2.  Dissociation. — The  phaenomena  of  decomposition  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  of  which  nitrogen  compounds  furnish  such  an 
excellent  example,  are  not  so  evident  when  they  take  place  at  the 
expense  of  bodies  whose  elements  can  unite  during  cooling,  and 
by  simple  contact.  Mr.  Grove'a  expefiment,  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  repeat  in  conjunction  with  M*Pebray^,  by  throwmg 
into  water  several  Iplogrammea  of  melted  platinum  and  lighting 
the  explosive  mixture  which  is  abundantly  disengaged,  shows 
clearly  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  water  at  this  tem- 
perature, but  is  far  from  telling  what  quantitiea  of  gas  heat  alone 
could  produce.  In  fact,  the  melted  platinum  is  not  in  contact 
with  water^  and  can  only  decompose  the  small  quantity  of 

#  Ob  one  oeMsion  this  experiment'  gave  rise  to  a  fearftil  explosion ;  a 

OBSt-iron  mortar,  weighins;  16  to  20  pounds  and  full  of  water,  was  raised  to 
a  considerable  height ;  500  grammes  of  platinum  were  projected  to  a  great 
distance  in  a  state  of  ^ne  powder.  The  platinum  usually  traverses  30  to  40 
centimetres  of  water,  sinks  in  a  fused  or  soft  state  to  the  hottom,  and  fomis 
a  reguluB  with  a  mRmmillarv  surface  ;  thetran^arency  of  the  water  is  dis- 
turbed by  tbouas&ds  of  small  gas  bubbUi^  which  can  be  exploded  at  tbe 
8iar£ace. 
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vapoupirhicli^orms  an  atmosphere  roand  the  metal ;  hesides,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  gas  recombines  by  the  slow  cooling  of  its 
molecules,  onlv  that  portion  of  ^-as'is  liberated  which  by  a  sudden 
'  cooling  escapes  the  action  of  tlie  decreasing  temperature.  The 
phsenomenon  is  in  rehition  with  the  rapidity  of  its  development, 
as  I  have  shown  in  the  case  of  the  dissociation  of  potash,  soda, 
of  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  of  water  itself  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  have  shown  that  water  comports  itself  like  a  snbstance 
whose  molecules  are  separated^  when  it  is  suhmitted  to  a  tem« 
peratnre  of  about  1000°  (fusion  of  silyer) ;  on  the  other  hand, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  separated  pTodnce, 'm  combining,  more 
heat  than  is  necesssiy  for  melting  platinum  and  even  iridium, 
whose  fusing-point  may  be  taken  at  least  at  25QGP  (I  shall 
assume  in  what  follows,  but  simply  for  facility  of  expression,  that 
these  2500  decrrees  exactly  represent  the  temperature  of  the 
detonating  mixture  itself  at  the  moment  of  combustion).  How 
is  it  then  that  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  produces 
sufficient  heat  to  melt  platinum,  while  this  melted  platinum  can 
itself  decompose  water,  and  restore  it  to  its  elements,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  ?  Much  more,  according  to  my  experiments,  does 
this  property  which  water  possesses  of  dissociating,  exist  at  a 
temperature  far  below2000°^  a  temperature  which  I  consider  to  be 
approximately  the  fusing-point  of  platinum ;  it  takes  place  even 
at  a  temperature  of  the  fusion  of  silver.  How  then  can  water  be 
decomposed  at  a  temperature  far  below  that  developed  by  the 
combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ?  This  contradiction  must 
be  explained ;  it  appears  to  me  to  escape  all  the  theories  which 
have  bitbei-to  been  propounded  to  interpret  the  different  actions 
of  heat  on  chemical  combinations. 

It  is  difficult  to  regard  the  integrant  molecule  of  a  compound 
body  other  than  as  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  constituent 
molecules,  separated  iVom  each  other  by  a  space,  finite,  though 
extremely  small,  and  which  further  varies  with  the  affinities  of 
the  elements  oonoemed.  Thus  each  compound  molecule  is  a 
group  of  simple  molecules  separated  from  each  other  by  finite 
distances,  as  compound  molecules  themselves  are.  Affinity  is  the 
force  which  keeps  the  constituent  molecules  united:  it  causes 
the  stabiUty  of  a  compound ;  the  force  of  cohesion  opposes  the 
separation  of  the  integrant  molecules,  and  it  is  clear  that  affinity 
and  the  cohesive  force  would  cease  to  act  when  the- molecules  are 
at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other. 

The  action  of  heat  tends  to  diminish  affinity  as  well  as  the 
force  of  cohesion ;  by  dilating  bodies,  it  increases  the  distance 
between  compound  or  integrant  molecules  until  cohesion  is 
nil ;  it  appears  to  me  that  it  ought  also  to  increase  the  di- 
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stance  of  elementary  or  constituent  molecules  by  producing  a 
dilatation,  which  is  very  small,  and  perhaps  insensible  in  refer- 
ence to  the  dilatation  of  the  intes^raut  molecules ;  but  as  this 
distance  increases  until  it  becomes  equal,  then  superior  to  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  of  activity  of  affinity,  the  compound  body 
decomposes  by  beat.  Between  the  temperature  at  which  this 
decomposition  takes  place,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the 
body  possesses  all  its  stability^  there  is  an  interval  daring  irhieh 
the  constitnent  molecules  are  at  a  distance  comparable  to  the 
xadiua  of  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  affinity.  Jost  as  the  losa 
of  cohesion  snddenly  reduces  the  entire  body  to  a  liquid  state 
(if  itisBolid)^  so  the  loss  of  the  stability  of  bodies  nnder  the  in- 
fluence of  heat,  during  this  interval  of  temperature,  reduces  the 
molecules  to  the  particular  state  of  superheated  bodies  to  which 
I  have  given  the  name  dissociation.  The  least  cause  can  then 
produce  decomposition ;  a  mechanical  cause,  such  as  platinum 
decomposing  water  at  2000°;  a  simple  solvent  action,  as  the 
solubility  of  oxygen  in  silver  or  in  lead,  produces  the  decompo- 
sition of  water  at  1000°;  lastly,  a  chemical  action,  usually  elective, 
but  devoid  of  this  character  at  a  high  temperature,  as  iron  assi- 
mikting  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  in 
the  decomposition  of  potass  by  Gay-Lossac  and  Th^nard'a 
method. 

I  may  thus  affirm  that,  in  this  interval  of  KXXf  to  230(f  ,  the 
constituent  molecules  of  aqueous  vapour  are  &ee  in  spite  of 
affinity,  just  as  from  O^to  100°  (Cent.)  the  integrant  molecules 
of  liquid  water  are  free  in  spite  of  the  cohesive  force^  which  ia 

sensibly  nil. 

Molecular  attraction  produces  in  bodies  cohesion,  which  for 
each  special  substance  assumes  different  intensities,  the  values 
of  which  vary  with  the  temperature.  There  are  sudden  changes, 
one  of  which,  corresponding  to  the  liquefaction  of  solid  bodies, 
takes  place  at  the  same  time  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat  is 
absorbed^  without  any  change  in  Uie  volume  of  bodies,  while  even 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  contraction,  as  is  the  case  with  water, 
bismuth,  &c.  In  like  manner  affinity  communicates  HabiUty  to 
compound  bodies,  which  diminishes  as  the  temperature  increases. 
This  variation,  which  is  insensible  within  extended  limits,  may 
be  considerable  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  fixed  like  the 
fusing-point,  and  without  the  volume  of  the  compound  beeoming 
sensibly  increased.  The  compound  body  (which  I  shall  consider 
for  the  moment  as  being  in  a  gaseous  state)  is  then  in  a  state 
of  dissociation.  It  could  then  even  absorb  a  considerable 
quantity  of  latent  heat  of  dissuciation,  without  its  volume,  and 
consequently  the  uniformity  of  its  expansion,  being  notably 
modified. 
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When  a  liqaid  is  boiled^  there  remains  in  thtt  VftpOul*  uo  ittHk 
of  the  properties  which  characterise  cohesion,  and  the  quantitjr 
of  latent  heat  absorbed  during  the  passage  of  a  gas  into  a  gaseous 
state  is  often  considerable.  Similarly,  when  by  the  simple  aetion 
of  a  high  temperature  u  gas  has  been  decomposed  into  its  ele- 
ments (this  temperature  is  evidently  higher  than  that  which 
these  elements  develope  during  their  combination),  there  remains 
in  the  mixture  no  trace  of  this  effect  of  the  force  of  affinity  which 
constitiites  the  stabiUtp  of  a  compotmd  j  uid  ttsthe  gaseoua  tolumft 
generally  incrtasee  at  the  moment  of  the  eepmtioil  of  tiie  ele» 
mcntaf  thete  ought  to  be  tm  absorption  of  a  obtain  qiitlttity  of 
htenit  kmi  qf  d$comporition» 

Thus  Water  melts  at  QP,  and  ita  VfdiUne  varies  little ;  it  boils 
at  100°,  and  its  Toliime  increases  considerably ;  it  dissociates  at 
1000°  without  any  material  deviation  in  its  volume  fipom  Gay- 
Lussac's  law  of  expansion ;  it  decomposes  above  2600^>  and  its 
volume  suddenly  increases  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3* 

In  other  words,  at  0°  the  cohesion  of  water  approaches  its 
maximum;  above  0^  it  is  nil,  or  almost  nil;  at  100°  it  is  ne» 
gative*  At  100°  the  stability  of  aqueous  vapour  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum up  to  1000"^  a  temperature  at  which  it  almost  disappears^ 
atkd  Bttddenlvi  in  dkeodaUd  vapoury  lastly^  above  StGOCritii 
negative  in  decomposed  vapour :  the  constituent  moleculea  tllMl 
repel  each  othtr  as  if  tb^  were  of  the  sattte  kind. 

If  beak  acts  by  expansion  as  well  on  the  oooatittlent  as  on  tba 
integMmt  moleonles  of  compound  bodieSj  we  lee  that  st&bililf, 
like  cohesion  in  solid  bodies,  may  exist  in  gases  with  a  positive 
.  value,  which  is  the  condition  of  combinations  at  temperatures 
at  whieh  we  usually  work  ;  that  it  may  exist  with  a  volume  almost 
nil,  like  cohesion  in  liquids  (this  is  the  state  of  dissociation,  con- 
firmed in  the  case  of  water,  potass,  soda,  chloride  of  magnesium 
at  temperatures  of  1000°  to  1500°);  that,  lastly,  stability  may 
become  negative,  like  cohesion  in  gases,  in  bodies  entirely  dedom* 
posed  bj.  beat^  like  anhydrous  cavbonate  of  ■mmouia  at  00% 
ammonia  at  a  red  beat,  water  at  11600^. 

Tbia  conception  may  be  rendered  palpable  by  assuming  tbit  ill 
gaseous  compounds  in  a  stable  state  the  constituent  moleculea 
are  solid;  that  in  dissociated  bodies  the  moiecukl  are  liquid*^; 
lastly,  that  in  decomposed  bodies  the  molecules  are  endowed  witk 
an  indefinite  mobility-*— in  other  wordsj  the  moleculea  tbenuwlV€l 
are  gaseous. 

*  On  this  hypothesis,  the  constituent  molecule  might  have  A  ttnsioH 
Ysrying  with  the  tempemtofe,  and  which  is  greatest  st  the  temperattM  of  dt" 

tomposition.    The  quantities  of  water  decomposed  in  the  exncrimeuts  of 

Mr.  Grove  and  of  myself,  durinj^'  the  state  of  dissociation,  would  be  theqUBO* 
titles  of  uucondeused  vapour  corresponding  to  this  state  of  tension* 
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This  mode  of  expression  introduces  great  simplicity  into  the 
acieutific  language  relating  to  this  question,  but  it  does  not 
involve  a  new  idea.  It  has  often  guided  me  in  connecting  phse* 
nomena  of  total  or  partial  decoiupusition,  phaenoraena  of  ebulli* 
tion,  and  of  the  formation  of  vapours  with  variable  tensions  in 
solids  or  liquids.  I  shall  use  this  formula  in  explaining  the 
meaning  and  the  range  of  some  experimenta  "viuah.  I  have  made 
'  during  the  last  winter.  It  is^  however^  to  be  mideratood  that 
I  aimply  idj  on  the  anaLogiea  which  I  h*ve  estahliahed  between 
affinity  and  the  farces  of  cohesion ;  and  I  reserve  to  myaelf  the 
opportunity  of  showing  how  these  two  fotoea  (which  are  exerted 
on  two  kinds  of  distinct  molecules «^the  constituent  moleculet^ 
and  the  integrant  molecules,  of  compound  bodies)  produoe  in 
analogous  cases  identical  cffcets. 

When  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygeil 
are  combined  in  a  medium  whose  temperature  is  100**,  two 
volumes  of  aqueous  vapour  are  produced,  whose  temperature  for 
a  few  moments  is  at  least  2500  .  The  two  effects  observed  are 
the  contraction,  and  the  elevation  of  temperature,  of  the  water ; 
the  apparent  physical  condition  (gaseous)  of  the  three  bodicS|. 
water^  hydrogen^  and  oiygen^  has  not  changed.  Either,  then, 
the  contraction  must  haye  produced  aU  the  heat,  or  the  hy«> 
drogen  and  oxygen  have  given  out  from  themselves  the  heat 
which  is  disengaged.  But  the  heat  due  to  contraction  wotdd 
simply  raise  the  temperature  of  aqueous  vapouf  to  187°  instead 
of  to  '^uQO^i  hence  the  second  hypothesis  can  alone  be  ad* 
mitted. 

I'urthcr,  chlorine  and  hydrogen  combine  without  condensa- 
tion;  a  simple  ray  of  light  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  enormous 
elevation  of  temperature  in  the  gaseous  mixture.  As  hydro- 
chloric acid  coidd  only  borrow  from  its  elements  the  heat  which 
it  has  manifested,  and  consequently  lost  at  the  moment  of  combi- 
nation! it  is  dear  that  it  does  not  possess  the  physical  state>  of 
one  at  least,  of  the  two  gases  wmeh  compose  it)  and  as  the 
distance  between  the  molecules  has  not  changed,  it  is  in  the 
'  constituent  molecule  itself  that  the  modification  must  be  sought 
from  which  the  disengaged  heat  results.  There  are  then  two 
sources  of  heat  in  the  combination  of  gases :  1st,  the  contraetaon 
in  volume^  the  effect  of  which  can  be  calculated  with  precision; 
2ndly,  an  intimate  modification  in  the  constitution  j  with  thii 
latter  I  am  now  concerned. 

In  order  to  elucidate  at  least  one  part  of  the  question,  I  have 
sought  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  influence  of  the  heat  due 
to  contraction  v/hen  the  state  of  bodies  which  combine  evidently 
undergoes  no  change,  when,  for  example,  two  liquids  combine  to 
form  a  compound  which  is  also  a  liquid,  in  oroer  to  loirs  tldi 
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problem,  I  have  verified  directly  tlic  temperatures  produced  in 
the  liquids  on  which  I  have  operated ;  I  thus  obtained  numbers 
comparable  with  each  other,  and  independent  of  the  variation 
in  the  specific  heats  of  bodies.  The  latter  is  only  introduced 
into  the  calculation  in  the  slight  corrections  w  hich  must  be  made 
in  tlie  temperatures  to  allow  for  the  heat  absorbed  by  tbe  vessels, 
imd  for  the  lieat  expended  in  water  eyaporated  in  e]^eriments 
made  at  a  high  temperatore. 

I  assume  £at  in  a  htg^  number  of  gases  (the  specific  heat  of 
the  product  is  necessary  for  the  corrections)  there  is  determined 
the  temperature  of  combination  of  two  liquid  bodies^  the  density 
of  the  two  bodies  at  the  initial  temperature,  and,  lastly^  the  co- 
efficient of  expansion  of  the  body  from  the  initial  temperature  to 
a  point  somewhat  higher  than  the  temperature  of  combination^ 
we  have  then  all  the  elements  necessary  to  calculate — 

1st.  The  volume  of  the  components  before  their  combination. 

2ndly.  The  volume  of  the  compound  after  combination,  and  in 
consequence  of  contraction, 

3rdly.  The  heat  of  contraction,  or  the  temperature  at  which  the 
compound  would  have  the  same  volume  as  the  components. 

It  is  dear  that  if  ihere  is  no  difference  between  this  tonpero- 
ture  of  confyraetion  thus  calculated,  and  the  temperature  of  com* 
hinatum  observed  directly,  the  heat  disengaged  by  the  contrac- 
tion is  sufficient  to  explain  the  disengagement  of  heat  observed 
during  combination.  When  this  difference  is  positive  (and  this 
has  always  been  the  case  in  my  numerous  experiments,  except 
with  sulphate  of  soda  which  has  10  equivs.  of  water),  it  represents 
the  loss  of  temperature  (of  vis  viva),  or  the  cooling  effected  during 
the  act  of  combination,  which  always  accompanies  solution. 
Thus  a  cooling  is  sometimes  observed  with  bodies  which  really 
combine,  such  as  water  and  acetic  acid. 

Hence  the  temperature  corresponding  to  contraction  is  always 
higher  than  the  temperature  observed  directly  during  the  aet  t>f 
combination — and  that  with  almost  a  single  exception,  the  cause 
of  which  is  readily  found :  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  combina- 
tion of  two  liquids  by  contraction  is  then  more  than  sufficient  to 
explain  the  effects  pn>duoed,  provided,  of  course,  that  there  is  no 
change  of  condition. 

This  observation  will  suggest  that  there  is,  on  the  contrary, 
change  of  condition  whenever  two  gases  combine  with  disengage- 
ment of  heat,  producing  a  body  also  gaseous,  especially  when 
there  is  no  contraction.  In  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear,  I 
shall  use  the  mode  of  expression  which  I  have  previously  ex- 
plained. 

Suppose  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine  are  liquid, 
and  that  the  constituent  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  meoUd, 
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the  (lisengageraeut  of  heat  produced  during  combination,  and 
arising  from  this  solidification^  might  be  considerable  without 
any  change  io  the  Tolame,  or  without  any  senaible  vamtiiMi  m 
the  distance  of  the  componnd. 

Pursuing  the  comparisons  which  I  have  made  between  affinity 
and  the  force  of  cohesion,  and  supposing  (which  is  in  accordance 
with  prevalent  ideas,  especially  in  organic  chemistry')^)  that  each 
molecule  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  is  double,  we  see  in  fact  that 
everything  I  have  said  about  compound  bodies  and  their  disso- 
ciation applies  to  hydrogen  and  to  chlorine.  They  are  in  the  same 
physical  state  as  water  dissociated  at  1000";  and  at  the  moment 
at  which  they  combine,  by  rendering  it  sensible  they  lose  a 
quantity  of  heat  corresponding  to  that  which  the  dissociated 
vapour  of  water  ought  to  give  up,  in  order  to  revert  to  ita  osdi- 
nary  condition  of  tted^ify.  From  this  point  of  view  I  can' con* 
aider  hydrogen  and  chlorine  themselves  as  bodies  dissociated  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  like  water  heated  above  1000^ 
.  Continuing  this  comparison,  and  anticipating  a  research  with 
which  I  am  occupied  relative  to  the  temperature  of  decomposi* 
tion  of  bodies  which  disengage  a  gaseous  element,  I  think  I  am 
authorized  in  assimilating  these  phaenomena  to  those  of  the 
ebullition  of  liquids,  or  the  vaporization  of  non-liquifiable  solids. 
Water  deprived  of  air  boils  with  great  difficulty  in  glass,  and, 
according  to  M.  Donny,  can  even  remain  in  the  liquid  state  up 
to  14CP  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  But  if  a  fragment  of  pla-» 
tinum,  or  some  metallic  powder  be  thrown  in,  the  vapour  ia 
disengaged  with  extreme  violence.  It  is  a  phsenomenon  of 
the  same  kind  which  is  produced  when  oxide  of  copper  or 
of  manganese  is  placed  in  fusing  chlorate  of  potass.  The 
boiling-point  is  lowered,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  or,  in  lessen- 
ing by  a  mechanical  means  the  stability  of  the  compound,  the 
decomposition  of  the  chlorate  of  potass  may  be  likened  to  the 
destruction  of  the  cohesion  of  water  heated  above  212°  by  a 
platinum  point.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  simplest  explanation 
of  the  singular  experiment  which  we  every  day  perform  in  our 
laboratories  in  preparing  oxygen  from  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  chlorate  of  potass. 

In  a  Bubs^uent  communication  I  shall  deaeribe  'the  experi« 
ments  which  I  have  made  with  a  view  of  defining  the  influence 
of  velocity  in  chemical  actions,  and  shall  oppose  the  hypothesis 
which  Berthollet  has  introduced  into  science  under  the  name  of 
action  of  mass, 

M.  Thenard,  by  a  most  ingenious  and  conclusive  experiment, 

*  To  make  the  hypothesis  0=16,  H=l,  Cl=35  5,  is  exactly  the  same 
as  dividing  the  molecule  of  hydrogca  and  chlorine  so  that  0=8,  Hssf-, 
Clssl7*7*  and  leferring  these  equiments  to  one  volume  instead  of  to  tir<^ 
as  is  pfoposed  at  present. 
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Imi  alfMdjr  shown  the  nullity  of  the  action  of  mam  when  a  very 
weak  aeid  li  mixedwith  a  very  stable  salt, — boric  acid  and  sulphate 
of  potass.    I  ha?e  also  shown  that  this  action  is  nil  eren  in  the 

decomposition  of  aqneous  vapour  by  zinc,  which  is  as  easy  aa 
that  of  oxide  of  zinc  by  hydrogen*.  There  only  remain  then 
two  capital  experiments  in  which  the  influence  of  mass  inter- 
venes ;  these  are^  on  the  one  hand  the  decomposition  of  water  by 
iron  and  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron  by  hydrogen,  and  on 
the  other,  the  inverse  reactions  of  carbonic  acid  on  sulphide  of 
potassium  and  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  carbonate  of  potass. 

Without  explaining  the  first  phsenomenon^  I  shall  abow  that  it 
k  too  complicated  to  be  completely  accounted  for  by  Berthollet'a 
hypothesis.  For  the  otheri  that  hypothesis  ia  quite  unnecessary. 
Imthollet's  Unr  of  the  decompontion  of  salts  sufficiently  explains 
it.  For  when  a  continued  current  of  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into 
solution  of  sttlpbide  of  potassium,  a  layer  of  carbonic  acid  forms 
at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  in  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
volatile,  while  the  dissolved  carbonic  acid  acquires  ^a^iVy.  Hence 
volatile  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  fixed  carbonic  acid,  and  potass 
are  in  presence  of  each  other.  By  Berthollet^s  law  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  would  escape,  and  carbonate  of  potass  be  formed;  but 
this  decomposition  would  not  take  place  without  a  continnal 
vaoewil  in  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  being  prodaced 
by  i  rapid  eiinent  of  carbonic  acid;  and  this  explains  why  a 
eOttliderable  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  needed  to  complete  the 
llpcration,  and  why  the  bubbles  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
not  visible  in  the  liquid  which  is  changed  into  carbonate  at  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

Changing  the  terms,  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  inverse 
decomposition  of  carbonate  of  potass  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
But  here,  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  less  soluble  in  water  than 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  disengaged  more  rapidly  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  decomposition  of 
carbonate  of  potasa  ia  more  rapid  than  that  of  anlphide  of 
polaiiinm< 


ULLXI.  On  tki  Molecular  Changes  produced  by  Mag/neiigMtum. 

By  W.  BEETzf. 

THB  molecular  changes  which  take  place  when  a  bar  of  steel 
or  iron  passes  from  the  unmagnetic  to  the  magnetic  state, 
may,  as  M.  Weber  J  has  shown,  be  regarded  in  four  different 

•  Annales  de  Ch  'unie  et  de  Physique,  3r(l  scries,  vol.  xliii.  p.  473siid477« 

t  Translated  from  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  September  18(i0. 

t  "  Blectrodjmamische  Maasbestimmungen,  insbcsondere  liber  Diamag* 

netismus,"  AH,  d,  K,  0ldk«.  Oet.  d»  mttmeh,  pkf9,  math,  CI*  186^^  i« 

p.  641. 
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ways,  wWcli,  however,  Piny  be  reduced  to  three  essentudly  di- 
stinct.   It  may  be  supposed — 

1.  That  two  magnetic  fluids  exist,  which  arc  capable  of  being 
set  in  motion  independently  oj  the  ponderable  body  tn  which  they 
reside* 

ThftI  two  magnetic  floids  exist,  which  can  only  be  aet  in 
motioa  tfi  cwytmefipii  with  the  meieenln  of  the  pondmM  bodim 
tn  whieh  Miy.  ruUh,  or  that  thcno  are  moleoiuar  atreama  o£  m 
permanent  character  rotatmg  mUh  the  moleciUea,  and  formed  by 

the  two  electric  flnida* 

3.  That  there  «re  two  electric  fluids,  which  may  be  set  in. 
unresisted  motion  in  certain  patba,  about  the  MtaHemary  meheulee 

of  the  ponderable  body. 

Of  these  three  hypotheses,  Weber  felt  himself  compelled 
to  regard  the  last  as  the  correct  one,  in  order  to  bring  the 
fundamental  phsenomenon  of  the  origin  of  dianiagnctism  into 
agreement  with  that  of  the  origin  of  magnetism ;  he  remarked, 
however,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  that  as  far  as  magnetiam 
itadf  in  concerned,  experience  is  in  fitvoar  of  the  hypolheaia  of 
rotatory  molecules'l'.  According  to  this  latter  hypothesia,  the 
amount  of  magiietiam  which  can  be  induced  in  a  body  has  a 
limit  when  the  axes  of  all  the  molecular  magnets  of  which  it  ia 
composed  have  become  parallel ;  whereas  the  existence  of  such 
a  limit  is  incompatible  with  the  hypothosis  of  the  presence  of 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  a  separable  neutral  magnetic  (or  electric) 
fluid.  Even,  indeed,  when  the  quantity  of  this  fluid  is  not  re- 
garded as  inexhaustible,  still,  according  to  the  latter  hypothesis, 
the  ratio  between  the  amount  m  of  the  magnetism  induced, 
and  the  magnetizing  power  p,  must  remain  constant  until  the 
whole  of  the  neutral  magnetism  contained  in  the  moleculei  of 
the  body  ia  aeparated;  while,  according  to  the  othto  hypotheaai. 
that  ratio  must  be  a  variable  quantity,  oontinuaQy  dimuaiahiog 
according  to  aome  fixed  law. 

m 

Lenz  and  Jacobit  in  their  researches  found  this  ratio,  — , 

P 

constant.    Joule  |  has  confirmed  this  view*  J.  Miiller},  on  the 

contrary,  found  the  ratio  in  question  variable  according  to  a 
fixed  law.  Buff*  and  Zamminer  ||  have  thrown  a  doubt  over  this 
conclusion;  but  W.  Weber^,  who  found  it  in  general  corro- 
borated, expressed  an  opinion  that  the  difference  between  these 

*  jibh.  d.  K.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.  1852,  i.  p.  556. 

t  Pogg.  Ann,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  225.  Bull,  de  I'Ac.  d.  St.  P4t.  vol.  iv.  p.  337« 

X  PhU.  Mag.  (4)  vol.  iii.  p.  32. 

§  Fogg.  Ann.  vol.  badx.  p.  337;  bomi.  p.  181.  MiiUer,  Fortutkritte 

'  er  Phys.  p.  502. 

*•    IILieb.  u.  Wohl.,  Ann,  der  Phann.  vol.  kxv.  p.  83. 
IT  lb.  p.  566. 
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contradictor}^  results  might  be  removed,  if  the  experiments  were 
carried  on  under  precisely  similar  circumstances.  Add  to  this, 
that  Koosen*  and  von  Feilitzschf  came,  on  entirely  different 

groimdsj  to  the  same  ooncliuioii^  vis.  that  the  ratio  —  was  not 

constant,  but  approximated  to  a  limit ;  and  the  old  view  of  the 
separation  of  nentral  magnetism  present  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities, mnst  be  regarded  as  altogether  inadmissible,  as  must  also 
be  the  case  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  separation  of  two  electric 
fluids  capable  of  being  set  in  motion  in  quantities  without 
limit  about  the  molecules  of  the  magnetized  body. 

There  remains,  therefore,  the  choice  between  two  hypotheses — 

1.  That  magnetization  is  due  to  the  separation  of  two 
magnetic  or  electric  fluids^  which  are  only  present  in  limited 
quantities. 

2.  That  it  is  due  to  the  change  of  position  of  the  molecules 
of  the  body  magnetized,  whether  these  are  to  be  regarded  as 
molecnlar  magnets  on  account  of  the  simple  separation  of  the 
two  fluids,  or  on  account  of  the  molecular  currents  continually 
circulating  shout  them. 

As  above  remsrked,  the  observations  that  have  been  made 

concerning  the  law  according  to  which  the  magnitude  —  ap- 
proaches its  limit,  render  it  probable  that  the  latter  of  these 
two  hypotheses  is  correct :  the  intimate  relation,  which  Wiede- 
mann J  found  to  exist  between  the  phaenomenon  of  magnetism 
and  the  torsion  of  a  steel  rod,  are  still  more  positively  in  favour 
of  the  theory  of  the  cooperation  of  the  material  particles  of  the 
magnetized  iron,  since  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  any  other 
expisnation  of  these  relations  than  that  suggested  by  the  above* 
named  physicist,  the  supposition,  namely,  of  moveable  particles. 

The  experiments  1  am  about  to  communicate  will  furnish  new 
and,  I  trust,  conclusive  evidence  in  &vour  of  this  hypothesis. 

I  first  endeavoured  to  produce  a  magnet  which  should  possess 
a  maximum  charge,  that  is  to  say,  which  should  be  so  pedect  a 
permanent  magnet,  that  its  magnetism  could  not  be  increased 
by  any  temporary  magnetizing  current. 

Proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  of  rotatory  atoms,  such  a  state 
must  necessarily  be  attained  if  we  so  manage  as  not  to  operate 
on  a  ready-made  iron  bar  by  means  of  a  polarizing  force,  but 
cause  the  separate  molecules,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  force, 
to  arrange  themselves,  side  by  side,  with  their  exes  parallel,  and 
thus  form  themselves  into  a  magnetic  bar.   In  order  to  effect 

•  Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  Kxxv.  p.  169.  f  lb.  vol.  Ixzx.  p.  321. 

X  lb.  vol.  cvi.  p.  161. 
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this,  1  made  use  of  the  method  described  b^Botiger*  to  obtain 
b;^  tiie  electrolytic  ])roce88  a  coherent  precipitate  of  iroD, — but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  precipitation  was  conducted  between 
the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet.   A  cylindrical  glass  Yessel  was 

divided  by  means  of  a  porous  partition  into  two  cells,  each  of 
which  contained  a  solution  of  iron  (sulphate  or  chloride  with 
sal*ammoniac).  In  one  cell  a  steel  plate  was  plunged  perpen- 
dicularly as  the  ])Ositive  pole,  in  the  other,  parallel  to  the  first,  a 
rectangular  strip  of  plated  metal  of  any  kind  as  ncp;ative  pole. 
The  longer  side  of  the  latter  Mas  horizontal,  the  shorter  side 
touched  the  side  of  the  vessel.  A  strong  magnet  (sometimes  a 
magnet  of  seven  plates  and  50  lbs.  attractive  power,  sometimes 
a  Logemann's  magnet  of  25  lbs.  attractive  power)  was  placed 
horiiontally  on  the  table,  so  that  the  glass  tube  projected  partly 
between  its  limbs,  and  the  inner  polar  edge  of  the  magnet 
touched  the  outside  of  the  glass  vessel  exactly  where  the 
negative  plate  lay  against  it  on  the  inside.  A  simple  DameU's 
battery  served  as  electromotor. 

The  iron  plates  thus  obtained  were  hard  as  glass,  and  always 
magnetic.  In  fact,  however,  so  strong  a  magnetic  intlueuce  was 
by  no  means  necessary  to  render  them  permanently  polar;  on. 
the  contrary,  almost  any  magnetic  force  operating  during  the 
formation  of  tlie  precipitate,  was  sufficient  to  determine  its 
polarity.  Eveiy  electrolytic  iron  plate,  for  example,  is  magnetic 
if  the  cathode  has  beoi  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetie 
inclination. 

In  order  to  test  the  power  of  the  magnets  thus  obtained,  they 

were  placed  on  edge  near  a  mirror  magnetometer,  so  that  their 
axis  passed  through  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  mirror,  and  lay 
magnetically  east  and  west.  Then,  to  measure  the  temporary 
magnetism  and  the  changes  produced  in  it  by  magnetizing 
currents,  this  whole  arrangement  was  ])laced  within  one  of  the 
large  magnetizing  coils  taken  from  a  Kleiner's  electromagnet. 
As,  however,  the  magnetism  produced  by  such  a  coil,  even  when  , 
weak  currents  were  employed,  turned  the  mirror  through  so 
great  an  angle  that  the  graduated  scale  passed  entirely  out  of 
Sie  field  of  vision  of  the  telescope,  the  other  coil  waa  placed  near 
the  magnetometer  on  the  other  side,  and  the  current  was  made 
to  pass  through  both  in  succession,  under  which  circumstances 
the  deviation  of  the  electrometer  only  amounted  to  a  few  divisions 
of  the  scale.  The  natural  position  of  the  mirror  of  the  magneto- 
meter was  then  observed,  and  its  positions  noted  when  a  current 
was  made  to  pass  thronirli  the  coil,  first  in  one  direction,  then 
in  another ;  the  bar  magnet  under  examination  was  then  inserted 

•  Polyt.  NotizbL  vol.  i.  No.  4.  p.  849.   I^ogg.  Ann,  vol.  btvii.  p.  117. 
Dingh  Poi.  Joum»  vol.  xcvl,  p.  296» 
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in  iliB  oofl^  and  tho  doviatioit  eanted  by  it  alone  wai  dfitenmned  j 
and  lastly^  the  maffnetiiing  ourrent  waa  again  paaud  through  tha 
QoUa,  first  in  one  direotion;  then  in  the  other,  and  the  deviationa 
doe  to  the  temporary  and  permanent  magnetiam  of  the  bar  were 
read  off.  The  nnmbers  given  below  are  only  comparable  for  the 
aame  magnet,  since  the  distance  of  each  of  the  magnets  was 
always  so  chosen  that  the  reading  (M  of  the  ficale  might  he  aa 
practicable  as  possible. 

Although  in  the  above  disposition  of  the  experiment  the  pre^ 
cipitated  particles  had  the  opportunity  of  arranging  themselves 
in  regular  order,  I  nevertheless  found,  contrary  to  my  first  ez« 
peotation^  a  eonaideiable  difoenoe  betweea  tfaa  temporanr  and 
permuiant  magnetiam.  In  fast,  however,  aaawnlng  the  hypo* 
theaiB  of  lotatovy  atoma  equal  in  majgnitnde  and  magnetie  power, 
indh  atoma  oould  only  retain  their  parallel  position,  on  the 
cessation  of  the  magnetiaing  ourrent,  on  one  condition^  namely, 
that  all  were  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  If  this  be  not 
the  case,  on  the  cessation  of  the  current  each  molecular  magnet 
will  place  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces 
acting  on  it,  as  is  speedily  the  case  when  the  precipitated  plate 
in  the  above  experiment  is  removed  from  between  the  poles  of 
the  magnet.  Moreover,  even  between  the  poles  of  the  strongest 
magnets  the  precipitated  molecules  will  not  all  arrange  them* 
aelTea  in  the  same  direction;  for  whm  onee  the  cathode  is 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  predpitated  iron,  the  atoma  that 
follow  are  subjected  to  a  double  influence,  viz.  to  that  exerted  at 
a  finite  distance  by  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  secondly,  to 
that  exerted  at  an  insensible  distance  by  the  atoms  already  de^ 
posited.  Now  the  latter  force  is  directly  opposed  to  the  former, 
as  anyone  may  easily  convince  himself  experimentally,  if,  instead 
of  employing  a  horseshoe  magnet  as  above  described,  the  iron  is 
precipitated  on  a  magnetic  steel  plate.  The  precipitate  will  then 
be  found  to  have  a  polarity  contrary  to  that  of  the  steel  plate. 
If,  therefore,  the  precipitate  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet  be 
auffiered  to  increase,  each  atomic  layer  partly  oanceb  the  polari^ 
of  the  other,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  obtain  a  tbiek 
magnet  aa  completely  saturated  aa  a  thin  one.  A  fully  charged 
magnet  would  be  produced,  if  a  row  of  polarised  particles  could 
be  obtained  in  a  straight  line.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  aa 
nearly  as  possible,  I  stretched  a  thin  silver  wire  tightly  over  a 
glaas  plate,  and  covered  it  with  a  thin  layer  of  varnish,  which, 
when  it  had  become  dry,  I  scratched  away  from  the  side  turned 
away  from  the  plate,  so  as  to  expose  a  strip  of  the  surface  of  the 
wire  as  narrow  as  possible.  The  plate  was  then  placed  in  the 
electrolytic  apparatus  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  wire  waa  ooveied  with  a  pveoipitatt  of  iron.  It 
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m  tbm  dried  and  plaeed  witfain  the  spiral^  very  neir  tiie  mag. 
netometer,  and  ita  own  magnetiam^  aa  well  aa  that  indneed  m  it 
by  a  magnetizing  cunent  (produced  by  a  6.celled  Grofv'abattny), 
waa  meaanred.  In  two  aoeh  eipenaienta  I  &und— - 

1.  9. 

Original  magnedam  •  •  .    3'60  d'59 

Temporaiy    8*70  8  69 

Permanent   3*60  8'6B 

Magnetic  plates  broader,  but  equally  thin  with  the  above,  con- 
sisting of  precipitates  of  iron  on  the  surface  of  silver,  easily  acquired 
a  temporary  magnetism  greater  than  their  original  magnetism ; 
but  neither  by  the  most  powerful  current,  nor  by  rubbing  them 
with  the  pole  of  a  powerful  plate-magnet,  could  a  permanent 
magnetism  be  induced  in  them^greatcr  than  that  posseased  by  them 
ohginally. 


3. 

»  4. 

Time  being  precipitated  ... 

72 
15 

10  miimtes. 
14*S7 

25-18 

14-27 
19*48 

72 

21 

1$  miootes. 
18'93 
28-70 
19-08 
18*18 

Thicker  magnetic  plates  not  only  exhibited  a  greater  difference 
between  their  original  and  temporary  magnetic  poweraj  but  their 
permanent  waa  greater  than  their  original  magnetiani. 


5. 

6. 

72miUiiiit. 

33  minima. 

15  » 

14  » 

8*825  grm. 

3-246 gniL 

6-81 

6-63 

1*2 

106 

19*36 

16*34 

64-5 

35-38 

24*28 

18*26 

88*37 

16*90 

In  eicperimenta  8  to  6^  a  aiz«oeUed  Qrove'a  btttery  waa  em* 
ployed. 

If  we  anppose  that  magnetizing  currenta  eifoet  a  Beparation  of 
the  two  magnetic  fluids  in  the  metallic  mass,  which  separation 
partly  continues  after  the  cessation  of  the  current  only  on 

account  of  its  coercive  power,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
different  magnets  give  results  on  measurement  so  totally -at 
variance.  We  must  suppose  that  the  coercive  power  of  thin 
magnets  is  greater  than  that  ot  thick  oues^  which^  to  say  the 
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least)  it  very  improbable..  On  the  hypothesis  of  moveable  par« 
tides^  however^  this  difficulty  entiiely  disappears,  since  the  very 
natnral  sapposition,  that  the  potticles  of  the  magnet  are  at  un- 
equal distaiices  from  each  other,  completely  explains  the  observed 
differences  between  diffei-ent  magnets.  Erom  the  same  supposi- 
tion it  follows,  moreover,  that  there  never  can  be  a  magnet  com- 
pletely saturated  with  temporary  magnetism.  The  most  power- 
ful magnetizing  currents  will  never  be  able  to  bring  the  axes  of 
the  particles  into  perfect  parallelism  with  each  other.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  axis  of  each  particle  will  depend  on  the  resultant  of 
the  force  of  the  current  and  the  forces  exerted  on  it  by  the 
neighbouring  moleeular  magnets ;  so  that^  as  the  strength  of  the 
eusrent  increases,  the  temporary  magnetism  approaches  asympto- 
tically to  a  limit.   It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  W.  Webei^s^  re- 

searches  on  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  —  and  the  accompanying 

graphic  delineation  of  his  results,  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  fact. 

Additional  vouchers  for  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  of  rotatory 
particles  are  furnished  by  the  phaenomena  which  accompany  the 
reversal  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  From  a  series  of  expermients 
in  which  a  hard  steel  bar  is  magnetized  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
maguet  first  in  one  dn*cction  and  then  in  the  other,  Sucheletf 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  primary  magnetism  is  the 
sfafonyst;  that  by  reversing  the  poles  the  magnetic  power  is 
diminished,  and,  moreover,  tiiat  it  continues  to  dinunish  for 
every  subsequent  change  that  may  be  made,  but  only  to  a  fixed 
limit.  Moser;]:,  in  communicating  these  experiments,  adds  the 
remark,  "  It  is  very  natural  that  the  reversal  of  the  original 
polarity  of  a  magnet  should  weaken  its  intensity,  as  in  fact  it  is 
known  to  do,  since,  owing  to  the  coercive  power  of  the  bar,  a 
residuum  of  its  original  polarity  is  always  left  behind  ;  but  that 
the  same  diminution  of  intensity  should  accompany  subsequent 
reversals  of  polarity  does  not  admit  of  the  same  explanation,  and 
is  therefore,  at  first  sight,  very  remarkable.'' 

To  this  observation,  which  relates  only  to  the  permanent 
magnetism  of  a  steel  bar,  may  be  added  another,  which  is  just 
as  htUe  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  magnetism  consisting  of 
a  separation  of  magnetic  fluids.  Wiedemann  §  found  that  a  steel 
bar,  magnetized  by  means  of  a  current  of  intensity  I,  and  after- 
wards unmagnetized  by  a  weaker  current  of  intensity  —I,  can- 
not be  further  magnetized  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  latter 
current.    Now  the  hypothesis  of  the  separation  of  magnetic  fluids 

*  Op.  cU.  p.  561^  et  sea. 

t  Ann.  de  Ckinne  sf  at  Physique,  vol.  HiL  p.  248. 
i  X  IHife's  JfagMffortssi  der  Plijfmk,  voL  ii.  p.  140.       ^  Op,eU,^  173. 
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would  certainly  suppose  that  when,  from  any  cause,  the  two 
maguetisms  had  neutralised  each  otber^  the  farther  effect  of  the 
cnrrent  —I  would  be  to  induce  a  new  and  contrary  separation 
of  the  fluids. 

A  coraparieon  between  the  effects  of  alternate  magnetization 
on  ordinary  steel  bars,  and  on  magnets  formed  by  electrolytic 
precipitation,  led  me  to  the  following  results.    With  respect  to 

the  temporary  magnetism  induced  by  means  of  magnetizing 
cuiTcnts,  electrolytic  magnets  behave  in  general  precisely  the 
same  as  ordinary  steel  bai'S. 


7. 

e. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

Length  in  millimetres  ... 

72 

72 

33 

31 

40 

25 

Breadth  in  nulliiiMlNl... 

25 

15 

15 

15 

Weight  in  grammct  .«.*•. 

2-764 

3-38 

•  •• 

6-81 

6-73 

Calenlftted  thkdmeas  in  1 

thin 
plate 

• 

thin 

plate 

1  0-82 

108 

1-08 

0-82 

-i-3-9& 

4-  8-52 

+  3-Ofi 

+10-57 

+  7-73 

+  4-95 

51-35 

50*28 

-71'47 

-15*32 

50'04 

62*31 

TenipQnr7  magnetiim ... 

4-72 

12-84 

-3013 

-24-38 

-33-72 

26-22 

-2-30 

-  8-79 

-2505 

-13-94 

-25-20 

-20  28 

+4-30 

+12-25 

+29-00 

+22-44 

+3302 

+25-63 

-2-35 

-  8-72 

-25  01 

-1406 

-25-12 

-19-88 

+413 

+1215 

+28-24 

after  25 
jchangea 
1+22-01 

+32-82 

+25-60 

.2-23 
+4-07 

-  8-80 

+  11-95 

-  8-81 
+11-70 

-  8-91 

-24-94 

after  20 
changes 

-19-87 

1-14-43 
1  +  21-87 
I-14-51 

l-f  21-20 

+31-23 
-24-80 

! 

Plates  11  and  10,  and  plates  12  and  9,  had  been  originally 
united,  but  had  been  broken  apart  on  removing  them  from  the 
deposit-plates. 

for  the  sake  of  comparison^  I  subjoin  a  similar  Table  of  the 
results  observed  on  the  magnetisation  and  demagnetisation  of 
three  bars  of  hard  steel. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

16-38 

51-34 

15-48 

+23-40 

+24-11 

+21-44 

-16*45 

-20*49 

-13*18 

+19*95 

+22-41 

+18-08 

-14*90 

-19-40 

-1310 

+16*83 

+21-80 

+17-74 

-14*78 

-19*10 

-12-96 

The  succession  of  the  numbers,  in  columns  9  and  11,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  exhibited  by  the  steel  bar.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  my  experiments,  I  found  that  the  magnetism  in  the 
original  direction  continually  diminished,  as  was  ^  case  lil^ 
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wwt,  though  in  leas  degree,  with  the  magnetiam  in  the  eppeaite 
direction.  Neither  in  the  ease  of  the  electrolytic  magnets,  nor 
in  the  eaae  of  the  ateel  bars,  was  the  magnetism  induced  by  the 
stream  —I  ever  equal  to  that  induced  by  the  stream  +1:  the 
diiforence  between  the  two  kinds  of  magnets  is  in  this  respect 
only  quantitative ;  but  in  the  case  of  electrolytic  magnets,  the 
difference  between  the  magnetisms  induced  by  the  —  m  and  -f  m 
currents  is  always  greater  than  in  the  case  of  steel  bars.  The 
former  may  be  compared  with  steel  bars  which  have  been  first 
magnetized  by  a  powerful  current,  and  have  been  alternately  de- 
magnetized and  remagnetized  by  a  weaker  one.  In  divisions 
7f  8,  and  10,  there  are  small  deviations  from  the  general  course, 
to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter, 

With  regard  to  permanent  magnetism,  the  eleetroly  tie  magnets, 
behave  quite  differently  from  ordinary  steel-bar  magnets.  If  a 
steel  bar  is  magnetised  alternately  in  one  direction  and  the 
other,  the  positive  as  well  as  the  negative  magnetisms  continually 
decrease,  so  that  the  two  extremes  lie  between  continually 
narrowing  liniiti,  which  is  exactly  what  Wiedemann  found  to  be 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  maxima  and  minima  of  a 
steel  bar  which  had  been  magnetized  by  a  current  I,  and  de- 
magnetized by  a  lesser  current  — I, 

If  the  magnetizing  currents  are  weak,  the  positive  values  re- 
main always  much  greater  than  the  negative ;  the  atronger  the 
currents  the  more  nearly  the  poiitive  and  negative  values  ap- 
proximate to  each  other ;  and  m  the  case  of  currents  which  are 
capable  of  almost  completely  saturating  the  bar,  each  positive 
value  lies  between  two  negatives.  This  is  shown  in  the  fcdlowing 
T»We 


Streugth  of  current  . . 
PermaBeat  magnetism 


12-86 

2911 

47-11 

57-81 

+  6-80 

+  7-11 

4-  9-10 

+  14-46 

-  018 

-  0-91 

-  7-16 

-11-60 

-f  3  G0 

+  5-91 

+  6  96 

+  11-43 

-  012 

-  O'ee 

-  6-64 

-1119 

-f  3-52 

+  5-90 

+  10-11 

-  0  09 

-1009 

afterlOO  changes: 

+  9-03 

-  8-54 

after  100  changes : 

+  8-53 

1 

-  8-43 

On  the  other  hand,  the  negative  magnetism  of  electrolytic 

magnets  is  always  less  than  the  positive,  even  when  they  are 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  most  powerful  currents,  which 
would  have  completely  saturated  steel  bars  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. The  plates  from  which  the  following  measurements  have 
been  derived  were  those  already  described^  with  the  addition  of 
No.  13,  of  which  the  length  was  42  miliims. ;  breadth,  15  mil- 


lims, ;  weight,  fi*17  (ffiiw,  i  speotfi^  gruYityj  9*54 1  tbktkn^i 
i*jNi  miUim. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

— ^  

13. 

Original  raaf?netism  ... 

+3-95 

-|-8-ri2 

4-3'0« 

+  10-57 

+  7-73 

+4-95 

-1212 

Streagt^  of  current  ... 

51-35 

50-28 

71-47 

15-32 

50-04 

62-31 

6923 

PcnniiiAnt  magnetism . 

+3-95 

-t-8-89 

+5-26 

+10-87 

+  9-23 

+7-21 

+20-11 

 ^-tfi 

—  /  oo 

O'A  1 

—  u  y/ 

'<  .til 

—  14  00 

+3-34 

+8-54 

+4-91 

+  8-70 

+  904 

+  7-19 

+  16-54 

-1-62 

-7*30 

-3-76 

-  a-32 

-  5-93 

-4-79 

-14-29 

+3-37 

+8-40 

+4-70 

after  25 

+  902 

+707 

+  15-89 

-1-70 
+3-20 

-7-48 
+8-80 

-7-52 
+8-12 
-7-60 

-3-72 

•  •  • 

•  • « 

•  t  • 

chaqgcs 
+  8-19 

+  7-73 
-  2-25 

after  20 
changes 
+  8-34 
-T  6-91 

-4-63 
• » . 
•  •f 

-1401 
+  13'r9 
-15-B7 

• 

+  7-65 

Ld  none  of  thae  aete  of  experiment!  it  theve  any  such  equali- 
sation of  the  positive  and  negative  magnetisms  as  is  effected  by 

powerful  currents  in  the  case  of  steel  bars,  although,  in  fact, 
very  powerful  currents  were  a{)plied  to  some  of  these  electrolytic 
magnets.  The  currents  employed  in  9,  \  2,  and  13  were  excited 
by  a  six^celled  Grove's  battery.  Divisions  7,  8,  and  0  exhibit 
the  same  irregularity  as  occurred  with  respect  to  temporary 
magnetism ;  the  values  of  the  negatire  magnetism  rose  slightly 
instead  of  fidling. 

FlatiHi  7  and  8  were  very  thin^  and  therefore  very  perfectly 
magnetised.  The  current  which  acted  on  10  was  very  weak.  If 
the  entire  magnet  be  again  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  .niolecular  magnets,  whose  axes  are  at  first,  for  the  most 
part,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  poles 
of  the  entire  magnet,  then  every  force  which  tends  to  reverse  the 
polarity  of  the  entire  magnet  will  have  to  turn  these  axes  out  of 
their  original  positions.  A  weak  current  only  effects  this  by 
repeated  eff'orts  (as  in  experiment  1 0) ;  and  any  force  succeeds  in 
it  with  more  difficulty  in  proportion  as  the  angle  at  which  it 
acts  on  the  axes  is  more  acute — ^that  is  to  say,  the  more  nearly 
t]ie  axes  of  the  moleenlaf  magnets  Ave  parallel  to  the  geometvical 
axis  of  the  entivB  magnet  (as  in  experiments  7  and  V,  how- 
ever, the  current  is  strong  and  the  axes  of  the  particles  devtala 
far  from  parallelism,  as  is  the  case  in  thick  plates,  then  the  cur- 
rent at  once  succeeds  in  producing  a  maximum  effect. 

Bepeated  changes  of  polarity  must,  however,  in  general  increase 
the  mobihty  of  the  particles,  and  therefore  diminish  their  per- 
manent magnetism,  that  is  to  say,  their  tendency  to  assume  a 
particular  position  on  the  cessation  of  the  magnetizing  current, 
wheuce  the  general  approximation  of  the  positive  and  negative 
magnatismfl  te  equali^.   It  i«  clear  that  all  these  changes  must 
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also  exhibit  themselves  in  values  of  tbe  temporary  magnetism. 

Steel  magnets  can  only  behave  in  the  same  way  as  these  elec- 
trolytic plates  when  the  force  by  which  they  were  originally 
magnetized  was  greater  than  that  subsequently  employed  to 
change  their  polarity.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  the  latter  force  is 
the  greater,  steel  bars  behave^  as  Wiedemann  has  shown^  as  if 
freshly  magnetized. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  made  some  experiments  in 
which  the  polarity  of  an  electrolytic  magnet  was  repeatedly  re- 
versed by  rabbing  with  another  magnet.  The  xesmts  were  not 
in  this  case  so  uniform^  bnt. nevertheless  they  clearly  proved 
that  an  electrolytic  magnet,  even  when  rubbed  with  the  pole  of 
a  powerful  permanent  magnet,  behaves  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  a  steel  bar  when  rubbed  with  the  pole  of  a  magnet  less 
powerful  than  that  by  which  it  had  been  originally  magnetized. 
Even  thickish  plates  were  generally  weakened  by  the  first  stroke, 
which  magnetized  them  in  the  direction  of  their  original  mag- 
netism ;  and  after  repeated  changes  they  exhibited  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  negative  magnetism,  precisely  as  in  the  experi- 
ments with  magnetizing  cunrents. 

Plate  14.  Length,  48  millims. ;  breadth,  30  millims.;  weight, 
16*^  grms.;  specific  gravity,  6*12;  consequent  thickness,  1*7 
millim. 

Plate  15.   Length  65  millims. ;  breadth,  10  millims. 


14. 

15. 

+13-50 

+  19-10 

Attractive  power  of  magnet  

25  Ibt. 

50  lbs. 

+11-86 

+  18-84 

-  7-75 

-18-15 

+11-41 

+  18-70 

-  9-68 

-18-48 

+10-85 

+  18-32 

—  9-64 

+  9-61 

This  manner  of  nrnducting  the  eifierinieiit  admits,  however, 

of  very  little  precision,  partly  because  it  is  impossible  entirely 
to  avoid  shaking  the  plate,  partly  because  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  axis  of  the  magnet  which  is  being  rubbed  remains  always 

the  same. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  separation  of  magnetic  fluids  consequent 
on  magetization  is  altogether  insufficient  to  explain  the  foregoing 
lesolts.  According  to  that  hypothesis,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  when  an  iron  bar  has  been  deprived  of  its  magnetism^ 
it  should  behave  differently  when  exposed  to  those  influences 
Hrhieh  Iei4  to  magnetise  if  again  in  the  samewayaaatfivsty  from 
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what  it  does  wben  exposed  to  those  wliidi  tend  to  tnagnetise  it 
in  the  opposite  direction.  An  electrolytie  magnet,  howeWf 
always  retains  a  preference  for  magnetism  similar  to  that  origi- 
nally impresied  upon  it,  though  this  preferenee  is  not  always 
equally  strong.  On  the  hypothesis  of  rotatory  particles^  this  is 
precisely  what  might  have  been  expected. 

Erlangen,  July  1860. 

LXIV.  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies, 

EOYAL  SOCIETY. 

[Continued  from  p.  400.] 

starch  8, 1860. — Sir  Benjamin  C.  firodie,  Bart.»  Pre8.«  in  the  Chair. 

THE  following  communication  was  read  : — 
"  On  the  Solar-diurnal  Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Declination 
at  Pekin.*'    By  Major-General  Edward  Sabine,  K.A.,  Treas.  and 
V.F.E.8. 

When  the  first  year  of  hourly  ohserrations  of  the  dedination^  ' 
January  1  to  December  Slst,  1841,  was  received  at  Woolwich  from 

the  Magnetic  Observatory  at  Ilobarton,  and  when  means  had  been 
taken  of  the  readings  of  the  colhmator-scale  at  the  several  hours  in 
each  month,  and  these  monthly  means  had  been  collected  into  an- 
nual means,  it  was  found  that  the  mean  daily  motion  of  the  declina- 
tion magnet  at  Hobarton  presented,  as  one  of  its  most  eonspienons 
and  well-marked  features*  ar  donble  progression  in  the  twenty-fonr 
hours,  moving  twice  from  west  to  east,  and  twice  from  east  to  west ; 
the  phases  of  this  diurnal  variation  were,  that  the  north  end  of  the 
magnet  moved  progressively  from  west  to  east  in  the  hours  of  the 
forenoon,  and  from  east  to  west  in  the  hours  of  the  afternoon ;  and 
again  from  west  to  east  during  the  early  hours  of  the  night,  return- 
ing from  east  to  west  during  the  later  hours  of  the  night :  the  two 
easterly  extremes  were  attained  at  nearly  homon3rmous  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  as  were  also  the  two  westerly  extremes ;  the  ampli- 
tudes of  the  arcs  traversed  during  the  hours  of  the  day  were  con- 
siderably ^eatcr  than  those  traversed  during  the  hours  of  the  nieht. 

When,  m  like  manner,  the  first  year  of  honrly  obsermtions,  Ji^ 
1st,  1842,  to  June  30th,  1843,  was  received  from  the  Toronto  Ob- 
servatory, and  the  mean  diurnal  march  of  the  declination  magnet 
was  examined,  it  was  found  to  exhibit  phenomena  in  striking  corre- 
spondence with  those  at  Hobarton.  At  Toronto  also  a  double  pro- 
gression presented  itself,  of  which  the  easterly  extremes  were  attained 
at  nearhr  homonymous  hours,  as  were  also  the  westerly;  whilst  the 
hours  of  extreme  elongation  were  nearly  the  same  (solar)  hours  at 
the  two  stations,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  the  hours  at  which 
the  north  end  of  the  magnet  reached  its  extreme  easterhj  elongation 
at  Hobarton  were  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  those  at  which  it 
reached  its  extreme  westerly  elongation  at  Toronto,  and  vice  vend, 
Pursuing,  therefore,  the  ordinary  mode  of  designating  the  direction 
of  the  £clination  by  the  north  end  of  the  magnet  in  the  southern 
as  well  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
napiet  may  bo  said  to  be  in  oppeiute  directions  at  Bobarton  mX 
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Toronto ;  but  if  (in  isorrespondence  with  our  mode  of  ipeaking  in 
regard  to  nnotlicr  magnetic  element,  the  Inclination)  the  «oii^A  end 
of  the  magnet  is  emjjloyed  to  designate  the  direction  of  the  motion 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  the  north  end  in  the  northern 
hemiaphere«  the  apparent  contrariety  diaappearsi  and  the  directions, 
as  well  as  the  times  of  the  turning  hours,  are  approximately  the 
same  at  both  stations* 

The  double  progression  in  the  diurnal  variation^  which  was  thlifl 
so  distinctly  and  concurrently  marked  at  stations  so  distant  from 
each  other,  and  at  wliich  the  observations  had  been  conducted  with 
au  elaborate  care  which  would  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  the  depend- 
ence to  be  placed  on  their  general  resnlta,  was  at  that  time  in  great 
measure  an  unexpected  and  even  a  startling  phenomenon.  In  the 
well-known  description  given  by  M.  Arago  (in  the  initmctions  drawn 
up  for  the  voyage  of  the  *Bonite'  in  183(3)  of  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  the  diurnal  variation  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  as  then 
known,  they  are  represented  as  consisting  of  a  single  progression 
only,  with  but  one  easterly  and  one  westerly  extreme,hoth  ooeurring 
dtmog  the  hours  of  the  day ;  and  no  reference  or  allusion  whatso- 
ever is  made  to  the  existence  of  a  double  progression,  of  of  a  noc- 
turnal interruption  to  the  continuous  motion  in  the  one  direction 
between  the  two  extremes*.  That  the  diurnal  motion  mvift  l)c  a 
consequence,  in  some  way  or  other,  of  the  sun's  action,  could  not 
be  doubted,  ttmtk  the  fact  that  the  period  in  whfeh  the  variation 
takes  jplace  is  a  solar  day  $  and  whilst  the  progression  was  regarded 
as  a  smgle  one  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  accorded  sufficient^  Well 
with  the  provniling  notion,  that  the  magnetic  variations  were  pro- 
duced by  variations  of  ten]])cratiire,  to  meet  the  general  view,  not- 
withstanding the  grave  doubts  and  dissents  which  from  time  to 
time  had  been  expressed  by  those  who  more  closely  examined  the 
phenomena  of  partictilar  localities.  As  the  existence  of  a  weU^ 
marked  double  progression  at  some  stations  on  the  globe  could, 
however,  no  longer  be  disputed,  the  difficulty  which  now  presented 
itself  was  to  explain  in  what  way  this  apparently  double  action  of 
the  sun  was  produced. 

On  a  careful  examination  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  declination 
magnet  on  different  dayt  of  the  years  referred  to  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper,  it  soon  became  obvious  that,  both  at  Hobartott 
and  Toronto,  many  days  occurred  in  which  the  diurnal  march  was  a 
single  progression,  the  nocturnal  retrogression  wholly  disappearing  • 
and  that  there  were  many  more  days  in  which  this  was  more  or  less 
approximately  the  case.    It  further  appeared,  on  subsequently  com- 

Saring  the  ooserratioiis  of  the  tame  years  at  both  stations,  tnat  the 
ayi  most  distmguished  by  a  large  and  even  sometimes  an  extratn- 
gant  interruption  of  the  otherwise  continuous  single  progression, 
were  generally  the  f^nmc  daija  at  both  stations;  and  by  extending 
the  comparison  to  otlier  though  less  complete  series  of  observations 

*  From  the  omission  on  the  part  of  M.  Arago  of  any  notice  of  a  noctanul 
fetlnre,  tt  night  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  diuuil  variation  at  Pmi»  Is  ikitasUf  , 
as  drscriln  d  hy  iiiin,  a  single  progression:  it  seems  very  improbable,  howevaf^ 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  since  the  obacrrationa  at  Gxeenirich  and  Kfw  haft 
Am  that  the  progreuiiB  ii  dMUo  H  these  statiensi 
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in  odier  purto  of  tlio  globe,  these  days  were  identified  u  tlioee  ok 
lohich  magnetic  stormt  had  prevailed  i  y'lz.  dayi  wlrieh  bed  been 

distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  perturbations,  often  of  very  con- 
siderable magnitude,  affecting  simultaneously  the  magnetic  elements 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe  as  far  as  observation  extended,  ])re8enting  a 
remarkable  uniformitv  in  the  etiects  produced  at  contiyuous  stations, 
but  («•  fbown  bj  the  limultaneoai  obienmtiont  at  Toronto  ud 
Hobnrton)  manifesting  a  great  Tsrietj  both  in  the  character  and  the 
•moimt  of  disturbance  in  parts  of  the  globe  distant  from  eadi 
other.  To  separate  the  observations  affected  by  these  exceptional 
and  casual  influences  from  the  ordinary  and  what  might  be  deemed 
the  normal  position  of  the  decUnation  magnet,  and  to  studj  the 
Uin  of  each  taken  eeparaiefy,  ai  weU  ai  in  their  eonibination»  be* 
eame  therefore  a  preuminary  work  to  the  right  nndentanding  of 
dther.  That  aome  such  mode  of  examination  wonld  be  required, 
had  indeed  been  anticipated  in  the  instructions  drawn  up  with  so 
much  sagacity  by  the  ('omniittee  of  Physics  of  the  Royal  Society, 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  should  engage  in  the  direction  of  the 
Colonial  Magnetic  Obserratoriefl  then  in  contemplation.  In  the 
preface  to  thoee  inetrootiooB,  it  ia  expressly  stated  that  "the  pro* 
gfessire  and  periodical  magnetic  variations  are  so  mixed  up  with  the 
traMitonj  clmn[rp«!,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  separate  them  so  as 
to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  and  analysis  of  the  proffrestive  and 
periodical,  without  taking  express  account  of  and  eliminating  the 
transitory  or  casual."  The  difficulties  which  impeded,  and  which 
still  impede  an  entire  compUfliiee  with  this  instntction,  til.  the  jMf^ 
/kei  elimination  of  the  transitory  and  casual  ohangeSf  were  found  to 
be  very  great.  The  direction  which  the  magnet  assumes  when  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  a  perturbation  of  this  nature,  is  not  distin* 
guishable  I'rom  the  direction  assumed  under  the  ordinary  magnetic 
iutiuence,  by  any  other  criterion  jet  known  than  by  the  magnitude 
of  its  deflection  from  the  mean  or  normal  position  in  the  same 
month  and  at  the  same  hour  $  the  magnitude  of  the  abnormal  dA* 
flection  may  be  thus  taken,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  means  of  recog^ 
nizing  the  existence  of  a  perturbinp;  force,  and  it  is  the  only  one  we 
possess.  If  we  employ  this  criterion  of  inaprnitiulc  as  manifesting  a 
disturbed  observation,  and  separate  the  observations  so  disturbed 
fiom  the  others,  we  must  stOl  be  aware  that  there  may  exist,  and 
that  probably  there  do  exist,  amongst  the  body  of  obienrations  from 
which  the  large  disturbances  have  been  sepamted,  some  which  ma^' 
be  affected  by  the  same  disturbing  cause  or  causes  operating  in  a 
minor  degree ;  and  assuming  the  disturbances  to  have  different 
laws  from  the  general  body,  the  unseparated  minor  disturbances 
mar  still  impede  the  perfect  deduction  of  the  laws  of  the  other  clasa 
with  which  they  are  so  intermixed. 

But  though  the  criterion  of  magnitude  may  not  enable  ns  to  fifect 
a  complete  separation  of  the  two  classes,  it  will  suffice  to  accomplish 
an  approximation  to  that  end  ;  it  will  separate  a  sufficient  body  of 
disturbed  observations, — disturbed  beyond  the  limit  of  any  other 
known  influential  cause, — to  permit  the  laws  of  the  disturbing  acti<Mi 
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with  the  neiiis  of  making  at  least  an  approximate  estimatioii  of  the 
infliuiice  exerdsed  by  the  uneliminated  minor  disturbances  on  the 
laws  which  we  may  proceed  to  deduce  for  the  class  of  observa- 
tions from  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  effect  their  perfect 
separation. 

Adopting  this  method  of  partially  eliminating  the  influence  of  the 
maguetic  stonns  In  the  obsemitions  at  Hoharton  and  Toronto^  and 
proeeeding  in  the  first  instance  with  the  caution  soitahle  to  a  first 

experiment,  an  unnecessarily  high  value  (as  it  subsequently  proved) 
was  taken  as  that  which  should  distinguish  a  perturbed  observation, 
and  consequently  but  a  small  body  of  disturbed  observations  was 
separated.  On  a  recalculation  of  the  diurnal  variation  after  the 
ehmhiation  of  these,  and  a  comparison  of  the  lesoltB  irith  the  dinmal 
wiation  obtained  previously  from  the  whole  of  the  observations,  the 
character  of  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  storms  was  very  manifest. 
By  the  elimination  of  the  larger  disturbances,  the  interruption  to  a 
continuous  progression  from  the  afternoon  of  the  one  day  to  the 
morning  of  the  following,  was  considerably  diminished  both  in  con- 
timumce  and  amomt.  A  imaSer  asparating  value  was  then  taken, 
and  consequently  a  lai^r  body!  m  disturbed  observations  was 
eliminated ;  the  effect  produced  was  a  still  further  reduction  of  the 
nocturnal  feature.  These  first  essays  were  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  mean  effects  of  the  magnetic  storms  on  the  declination  magnet, 
both  at  Hobarton  and  at  Toronto,  attained  a  maximum  in  the  early 
houn  of  the  night,  and  oonstitnted  at  both  stations  a  very  con- 
lidRable  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  nocturnal  portion  of  the 
double  progression  which  has  been  described.  By  still  further 
diminishing  the  separating  value,  but  still  keeping  it  well  within  the 
limits  in  which  no  complication  of  disturbmg  causes  would  be 
hazarded,  so  little  was  found  to  remain  of  the  nocturnal  interruption, 
that  I  ventured,  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  *  Toronto  Observations,' 
published  in  1845,  to  express  the  opinbn  that  the  wkoU  tii- 
Huewie  of  the  magnetic  storms  could  be  eliminated  f^rom  the  ohser* 
vationSf  the  residual  portion  of  the  diurnal  variation  would  be  m 
single  progression  with  but  one  maximum  and  one  tmnimum  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. ^* 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  magnetic  storms  (or  disturbances  as 
they  are  sometimes  called),  and  the  periodical  laws  exhibited  in  their 
mean  effects,  have  been  the  subject  of  frequent  investigations  since 
1845.  It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  on  this  occasion  the  results 
of  these  further  tliau  as  they  are  connected  with  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  diurnal  variation,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  paper.  It  has  been  shown,  by  abundant  evidence,  that 
though  apparently  casual  in  the  times  of  their  occurrence^  the  mag- 
netic storms  nevertheless  produce  mean  effects,  which,  when  the  oE- 
Se^vations  of  more  than  a  very  few  days  are  combined,  are  seen  to  be 
of  a  highly  systematic  character  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  their 
effects  have  been  examined  : — that  the  mean  deflections  which  they 
occasion  have  always  their  particular  hours  of  extreme  elongation, 
with  eonttnwms  intermediate  progressbn : — ^that  these  hours  are  dif* 
ferent  in  different  parts  of  the  globes  exhilntiiig  apparenily 
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poirible  Tariefy : — iHbat  the  ^Utiurbmiiee  dhtmai  variaiiim,  as  fbr  di- 
stinction's  sake  it  may  be  called,  constitutes  everywhere  a  sensible 

portion  of  the  diurnal  variation  shown  by  the  mean  of  the  hourly 
observations  from  which  no  elimination  of  disturbed  obsers  ations  has 
been  made : — that  the  diurnal  variation  so  obtained  is  in  fact  a  result- 
ant of  two  diurnal  variations  superposed,  both  referable  to  the  sun 
as  tbeir  primary  cause,  but  manwssting  by  the  ^fferenee  in  the  cfaa- 
lacter  of  the  efiVcts  produced,  a  distinction  in  tlie  mode  of  operation 
to  which  they  are  severally  due.  The  disturbance' Tariation  is  caused 
by  deflections  which  are  only  of  occasional  occurrencp ;  the  more 
regular  solar-diurnal  variation  is  distinguished,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  regularity  of  its  daily  occurrence ;  and  its  hours  of  extreme 
elongation,  or  (as  they  may  be  more  ftmifiark  termed)  its  tumii^ 
hours  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  hours  of  local  solar  time  in  aU 
parts  of  the  globe,  whilst  those  of  the  disturbance  varialion  show 
almost  every  possible  variety.  The  relative  magnitudes  or  proportions 
of  the  two  components  differ  also  very  greatly  at  different  stations  ; 
and  thus,  by  the  operation  of  causes  which  as  yet  are  but  very  im- 
perfectly known,  at  localities  where  the  magnetic  storms  are  ex- 
eesrive^  the  disproportion  of  the  components  becomes  exeessl?e  also, 
and  the  phases  of  the  regular  variation  are  rendered  altogether 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  disturbance  variation.  Until  therefore 
the  extension  of  observations  shall  give  rise  to  and  establish  some 
general  theory  whereby  the  influence  of  the  disturbances  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe  may  be  predicated,  their  particular  laws  at  every 
station  must  be  sought  by  a  special  investigation;  and  no  con- 
tusion in  regard  to  either  of  the  components  of  the  diurnal  variation 
is  entitled  to  he  viewed  as  final  which  has  not  been  preceded  bj 
such  an  investigation. 

It  has  appeared  desirable  to  enter  more  at  length  into  this  pre- 
liminary statement  than  may  at  first  sight  be  thoueht  to  be  required 
by  those  who  have  followed  the  difllerent  stages  of  the  inquines  re- 
ferred to,  because  the  interpretation,  which  was  given  so  far  back  as 
1845,  of  the  diurnal  variation  at  Toronto  and  Hobarton,  has  scarcely 
received  the  consideration  which  might  seem  due  to  a  laborious  and 
apparently  successful  analysis  of  the  phenomena  ;  and  there  are  some 
eminent  physicists  wliohave  framed  or  adopted  theories  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  diurnal  variation,  in  which  theories  the  existence  of 
a  double  progression  as  a  universid  and  necipBary  phase  is  essentially 
implied.  Amongst  these,  the  most  prominent  perhaps,  and  the  one 
which  has  obtained  tlic  widest  circulation,  is  the  theory  of  the 
R.  P.  A.  Secchi,  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  the  Collegio  Romano, 
published  originally  in  Italian  in  1854  in  the  '  Correspondenza  Sci- 
entifica'  la  Bome,  translated  into  Eng^h  in  the  edition  of  1857  of 
the  late  Dr.  Nichol's  'Cyclopeedia  of  the  Physical  Sciences,'  and 
more  recently  adopted  in  the  third  volume  of  M.  de  la  Rive's  *  Traits 
d'Elortricitc.'  In  M.  Secchi's  memoir,  the  diurnal  variation,  with  its 
double  movement  in  the  day  and  night,  is  ascribed  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  sun  as  a  distant  and  powerful  magnet,  influencing  the 
magnetic  needle  at  different  statlona  on  the  globe  in  a  manner  con- 
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tineent  upon  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  at  each  place, 
and  producing  extreme  deflections  to  the  East  and  to  the  West  twice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  turning  hours  heing  about  six  hours 
apart,  and  stated  to  be  appropriately  represented  by  a  tbrmula  of  two 
terms,  one  involving  the  sine  of  the  hour-angle,  and  the  other  the 
Bine  of  twice  that  angle :  the  phenoTnena  of  we  double  progreaaion 
at  Toronto  and  Hobarton  are  thus  viewed  by  him  as  *'  Types  of  all 
that  happens  beyond  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone." 

If  I  have  represented  IM.  Secchi's  views  correctly,  and  I  think  I 
have  done  so,  the  question  between  the  conformity  to  nature  of  his 
views  and  mine  would  be  tested  by  the  facts  (when  they  should  be 
Imown)  of  the  diurnal  Tariation  at  a  station  in  the  middle  latitudes 
where  the  principal  influence  of  the  magnetic  storms  should  take 
place,  not  m  the  hours  of  the  niffhtj  but  in  those  of  the  day. 
According  to  my  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  at  Toronto  and 
Hobarton,  such  a  station  ought  to  exhibit  a  single  progression  ;  ac- 
cording to  M.  Secchi's,  a  double  progression  with  turning  hours 
about  six  hours  apart.  Such  a  station  would  therefore  furnish  what 
might  be  deemed  a  crucial  experiment.  In  the  extension  of  our  ex- 
perimental knowledge  which  might  be  expected  to  follow  from  the 
adoption  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  lloval  Society  and  of  the  British  Association,  which  have  been 
communicated  to  Lord  Palmerstou  with  so  much  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, and  with  so  just  an  appreciation  of  their  imjportance,  by  His 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  as  President  of  the  British  As* 
boaatiou,  it  had  been  anticipated  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  evidence  derivable  from  such  a  station  would  be  secured  to  us. 
1  have  found  it,  however,  sooner  than  I  had  expected,  or  had  hoped 
for,  in  the  three  years  and  ten  months  of  hourly  observations  of  the 
Declination  at  Pekiu,  from  Januanr  1852,  to  October  31,  1855, 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Scatchkoff,  attached  to  the 
Bussian  Erobasi^  at  Pekin,  and  published  by  our  distinguished 
foreign  member,  M.  KupfTer,  in  the  volumes  of  the  'Annales  de 
rObservatoire  Physique  Central  de  Russie.*  The  results  of  these 
observations,  as  far  as  they  bear  on  the  questions  of  the  general  phe- 
nomena of  the  diurnal  variation,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  these 
may  be  explained,  form  the  subject  of  the  present  communication. 

The  examination  of  these  observations  was  first  undertaken  by  me 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as  &r  as  possible  by  their  means,  the 
precise  epoch  of  minimum  in  the  so-called  decennial  period  of  the 
magnetic  storms.  "With  this  view  a  separation  was  made  of  the 
larger  disturbances  in  the  usual  manner,  and  their  laws  at  Pekin  in- 
Testif^ated.  In  this  process  it  was  soon  percdred  that  the  hours  of 
principal  disturbance  were  those  of  the  day,  both  in  the  easterly  and 
m  the  westerly  disturbance  deflections;  and  on  subsequently  receifing 
from  the  computers  the  annual  mean  of  the  diurnal  variation  cor- 
responding to  the  whole  period  of  observation  (in  whicli  the  omission 
of  disturbed  observations  during  the  hours  of  the  night  had  been  com  • 
paratively  very  ineonsideraUe),  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  it  exhi- 
bited no  trace  of  a  double  progression.  The  results  were  as  follows :~ 
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If  we  examine  these  figures,  we  perceive  that  the  motion  firom  west 
to  eaat,  comnieiieing  at  the  tommg  hour  between  1  and  2  in  the 
afternoon,  though  comparatirely  slow  during  the  hoars  of  the  night, 

is  continuous  and  nnintcrnipted  until  the  extreme  easterly  elonga- 
tion is  reached  between  8  or  9  in  the  following  morning,  and 
that  no  other  turning  hours  intervene  between  those  of  the  extreme 
easterly  between  8  and  9  a.m.  and  the  extreme  westerly  between 
1  and  2  P.M. 

The  phases  of  the  Bolar-diumal  Tariation,  as  they  are  shown  by  the 

Pekin  Observations,  may  be  stated  as  follows : — The  north  end  of  the 
magnet  is  at  its  extreme  eastern  elongation  about  half-past  8  in 
the  mornine ;  at  this  hour  it  begins  to  move  to  the  west,  and  moves 
rapidly  in  this  part  of  its  daily  course,  completing  its  whole  move- 
ment m  that  direction  in  five  hoars,  and  Tearaing  its  extreme  western 
elongation  at  about  half-past  1  p.m.  From  ibis  hour  it  returns, 
somewhat  less  rapidly  than  in  its  forenoon  excursion,  until  about 
6  P.M.,  when  the  rate  of  progression  is  considerably  lessened,  but 
continues  in  the  same  direction  through  the  hours  of  the  night,  until 
about  5  A.M.,  when  it  again  accelerates  until  the  eastern  extreme 
is  attained,  as  already  stated,  about  8^  'a.u.  There  is  thas 
a  very  unequal  division  of  time  in  the  direction  of  the  motion, 
which  takes  five  hours  in  the  progress  from  east  to  west,  and 
nineteen  hours  in  returning  from  west  to  east  through  the  same 
arc.    \ye  find  a  more  equal  division  of  time  if  we  regard  the 

freater  or  less  rapidity  of  the  motion  :  there  are  about  twelve 
^  onrs  in  whicb  the  motioii  is  comparatively  uuick,  and  twelve  heart 
in  which  it  is  comparatively  slow ;  the  qoick  hoars  being  those  of 
the  day,  the  slow  hours  those  of  the  night. 

Thus  far  the  notice  we  have  taken  of  the  Pekin  results  has  been 
limited  to  the  diurnal  variation  which  we  find  when  we  take  an 
average  of  the  whole  year,  and  which  we  may  theoretically  suppose 
wonld  take  place  in  every  month  of  the  year  if  the  sun  were  uwava 
in  the  plane  of  the  eqnator.  But  similar  investigations  had  already 
made  known  to  us  the  existence  of  a  semiannual  ineqiuUity,  having 
opposite  phases  according  as  the  sun  has  north  or  south  declina- 
tion; with  turning  epochs  about  the  times  of  the  solstices,  and 
the  phases  passing  into  each  other  about  the  times  of  the  equinoxes. 
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I  have  already,  on  a  former  occasion  (Ptooeedings  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, May  18,  1854),  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society 
the  concurrent  evidence  from  three  stations,  Toronto,  Hobarton,  and 
St.  Helena,  of  the  existence  of  this  inequaUty,  and  of  the  ahnost 
uniform  character  of  its  phases  at  those  stations,  from  which  I  ven- 
tured to  infer  the  probabuily  that  an  inequaUty  having  a  mmilar  cha- 
racter would  be  round  to  be  a  general  phenomenon.  I  am  now 
able  to  add  to  the  evidence  which  was  then  adduced,  a  representation 
of  the  semiannual  inequality  at  three  additional  stations,  viz.  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  which  the  particulars  in  detail  will  be  found 
in  the  2nd  volume  of  the  *  St.  Helena  Observations/ — at  the  Kew  Ob- 
servatory, taken  from  the  hourly  tahoJationB  from  the  photographic 
corves  obtaiiwd  by  the  selfMording  deoUnometer  at  that  station,-— 
and  at  Peldn,  as  shown  in  the  following  tabular  view 


Semianntuil  Means  of  the  Solar-diurnal  Variation  at  Pekin. 
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As  the  correspondenee  of  snch  phenomena  is  often  hx  better 
judged  of  by  the  eye,  when  exhibited  in  the  form  of  curves,  than  by 
the  companm>n  of  tables,  I  have  exhibited  in  a  diagram  the  phaaes  of 

the  semiannual  incqnality  at  the  six  stations,  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  add  their  confirmation  to  the  inference  which  I  had  previ- 
ously drawn.  With  this  additional  evidence  of  its  uniform  character 
hi  different  parts  of  the  globe,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  chdm  of  the 
semiannual  inequality  to  be  received  as  a  suceessftd  generafisatkm 
from  a  careful  and  comprehensive  induction  may  be  admitted*  and  * 
that  as  an  accession  to  our  positive  knowledge  it  may  have  a  recognized 
place  amongst  the  facts  of  the  diurnal  variation,  which  have  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  theories  which  may  be  herealter  adduced  for  their 
phydcal  explanatkm. 

We  now,  therefi)re»  recognize  three  classes  of  phenomena  derived 
from  three  different  sources,  which  are  superposea  in  the  diurnal  va- 
riation obtained  from  the  unreduced  observations,  and  which  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  whole,  require  to  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  proper  anaWsis,  so  that  the  part  due  to  each  may  be  di- 
stinctly asoertamed :  these  are — 1st,  the  meau  effects  of  the  magnetic 
storms ;  2nd,  the  semiannnal  inequality  of  the  regidar  solar-diumal 
wiatiom;  and  3H,  the  mean  solar^dtumal  variation  of  the  year 
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into  which  the  semiannuftl  differences  merge.    The  distinctiTe 
characteristics  of  the  first,  viz.  the  disturbance  diurnal  variation, 
have  already  been  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper,  together 
with  the  evidence  they  supply  of  being  due  to  some  modification 
of  the  solar  action,— justifying  their  bdng  treated  as  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  amctions  which  constitute  the  more  r^lar 
TUiation.    There  are  also  distinctive  characters  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  semiannual  inequality,  and  in  those  of  the  mean  va- 
riation, which  appear  to  point  out  a  difference  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  primary  cause  operates  in  producing  the  two  classes  of  pheno- 
mena.   For  the  purpose  of  explaining  this  difference,  we  may  em- 
ploy, as  more  likely  to  be  generally  understood,  the  usual  custom  of 
referring  all  defleotionB,  whether  in  the  nordiem  or  the  southern 
hemisphere,  to  the  north  end  of  the  magnet ;  we  say  then  that,  in 
the  mean  variation,  the  directions  of  the  deflection  are  uniform 
throughout  the  year  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  one  hemisphere, 
and  (although  opposite)  are  also  uniform  throughout  the  year  in  the 
middle  latitudes  m  the  other  hemisphere ;  whOst  in  the  semiannual 
inequaUty,  the  directions  of  the  deflection  are  uniform  in  the  two 
hemispheres,  but  opposite  in  the  two  half  years.    In  the  one  case 
the  effects  are  hemispherical,  in  the  other  semiannual.   It  is  this  pe- 
culiarity which  gives  to  the  *' April  to  September"  branch  of  the 
semiannual  inequahty  its  analogy  with  the  diurnal  variation  which 
preyuls  throughout  the  year  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  northern 
nemisphere,  and  to  the  "October  to  March*'  branch  its  analogy 
with  the  diurnal  variation  which  prevails  throughout  the  year  in  the 
middle  latitudes  of  the  southern  hemisphere.    The  analogies  extend 
even  to  the  small  but  apparently  systematic  difference  which  exists 
between  the  turning  hours  of  the  mean  variation  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, and  of  the  semiannual  Tarlatkm  in  the  two  half  yean.  The 
tumine  hours  of  the  Tsriation  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  of  the 
"April  to  September"  semiannual  branch,  appear  to  occur  system- 
atically about  an  hour  earlier  than  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  of  the  "October  to  March"  semiannual  branch.    This  is  a 
connecting  hnk  which  draws  still  nearer  the  analogies  of  which  the 
broader  features  have  been  frequently  noticed  and  commented  upon  ; 
and  is  the  more  remarkable  on  account  of  the  diversity  whidi  in  other 
respects  seems  to  distmguish  the  mode  of  operation  by  which  the 
solar  influence  produces  in  the  one  case  hemispherical  difference  with 
annual  agreement,  and  in  the  other  case  semiannual  difference  with 
hemispherical  agreement. 

Thus  at  Pekin,  regarded  as  a  station  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  if  we  view  the  semiannual  mean  of  the  sa 
months  from  April  to  September,  we  see  repeated  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  annual  mean,  reinforced  by  the  semiannual  inequality  of 
kindred  character  with  itself;  the  deflections  of  both  having  the 
same  direction  at  the  same  hours,  the  range  becomes  enlarged,  but 
its  characteristics  are  imchanged  ;  the  progression  is  still  a  single  one, 
as  is  the  case  ui  the  annuu  mean,  with  hut  one  easterly  rad  one 
westerly  extreme,  the  hours  of  which  are  slig^t^  earlier  than  thofe 
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jSbZsr^cfnima?  Variation  of  ike  MagneHe  I}eeUiM^Mi.-*''Smiaimual  ImgmUiy, 

The  Black  line  indicates  the  Mean  Solar-diurnal  Variation  in  the  jBir. 
The  Broken  line  indicates  Semiannual  Means,  October  to  March. 
The  fine  dotted  line  iudicatee  Semiaonual  Means,  April  to  September. 
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of  the  annual  mean,  by  reason  of  a  particular  feature  of  the  semi- 
annual inequality  spoken  of  above.  "When,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
direct  our  attention  to  the  semiannual  mean  from  October  to  March, 
we  see  the  consequence  of  the  superposition  upun  the  annual  mean 
of  the  opposite  semiannual  tneqnality  belonging  to  these  months ; 
this  Is  most  particulaily  shown  in  the  effSect  produced  upon  the  semi- 
annual  mean  by  the  great  semiannual  loop  which  culminates  about 
6  or  7  A.M.  This  deflection,  which  is  opposite  in  direction  to  that 
appropriate  to  the  hemisphere,  prevails  over  it  so  far  as  to  interrupt 
the  progression,  which  on  the  mean  of  the  year  is  continuous,  and  to 

SfOffiwe  ft  seooodavy  mazimuni  at  ahoot  7  a.m.  This  opposite  de» 
eetion  to  that  whiidi  is  normal  in  the  hemisphere  taking  place  at 
the  hours  when  the  semiannual  inequality  is  greatest,  is  a  common 
feature  wlienever,  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  either  hemisphere,  the 
mean  diurnal  variation  of  the  one  hemisphere  is  combined  with  the 
semiannual  inequality  which  has  the  opposite  analogy.  The  hour 
of  principal  discordance  between  them  is  always  nearly  the  same, 
being  determined  by  that  of  the  principal  deflection  on  the  semiannual 
curve,  which,  as  seen  in  the  diagram,  is  nearlr  identical  in  solar  time 
in  all  parts  of  the  ginbe.  In  the  semiannual  mean  from  October  to 
March  the  principal  turning  hours  are  a  little  later  than  in  the  an- 
nual mean,  just  as  we  have  seen  above  that,  in  the  April  to  September 
mean,  the  turning  hours  are  a  little  earlier  than  in  the  annual,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  Finally,  it  is  this  combination  of  the  hemi- 
spherical and  semiannual  effects  which  creates  the  differences  we  ob- 
serve in  the  amount  and  hours  of  the  solar- diurnal  variation  in  the 
different  months  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  both  hemispheres. 

There  is  one  more  feature  of  some  importance  to  the  general 
theory  of  the  diurnal  variation,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  Pekin  obser- 
vations, and  requires  a  brief  notice.  A  distinction  has  been  elsewhere 
pointed  out  (Cosmos,  Euf^lish  Translation,  Longman's  Edition,  toI. 
IV.  p.  504,  Editor's  Note)  between  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  equa- 
torial zone  and  that  of  the  middle  latitudes,  consisting  in  the  circum- 
stance that  in  the  equatorial  zone  the  amount  of  the  semiannual  de- 
flection is  greater  than  that  of  the  hemispherical  deflection  at  the 
hours  when  they  are  opposed  to  each  other,  and  by  its  preponderance 
changes  the  char  act  er^  instead  of  atmp^  diminishing  the  amount, 
of  the  hemispherical  deflection.  The  change  in  the  signs  of  the  de- 
flection at  G  and  7  a.m.  in  the  semiannual  mean  from  October  to 
March  at  Pekin  is  an  illustration  of  this  peculiarity,  and  ought 
perhaps  in  strictness  to  cause  Pekin  to  be  included  in  the  magne- 
tieally  equatorial  fone;  hnt  being  only  just  within  the  border,  it  has 
been  found  more  convement  to  dwell  on  this  occasion  upon  die  fea- 
tures which  it  has  in  common  with  stations  in  the  middle  latitudes. 

The  diurnal  variation  at  Pekin  reaches  its  extreme  deflections  at 
the  same  hours  of  solar  time,  as  is  the  case  at  the  other  stations  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  where  the  phenomena  have  been  examined 
with  equal  care.  This  fiust  is  not  in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  those 

ghysidsts  who  regard  the  solar  action  as  conditioned  in  its  eierdse 
J  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  at  the  particular  station. 
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In  the  different  stations  in  the  nortliern  hemisphere,  where  the  ex- 
treme deflections  have  been  touud  to  take  place  at  the  same  hours  of 
solar  iame,  tlie  Weteaeea  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meiidian 
have  not  been  less  than  70^,  equiralent  to  a  difference  of  solar  time 
flf  between  four  and  five  hours. 

I  ought  not  to  close  this  paper  without  adverting  to  the  success 
which  has  attended  Mr.  Scatchkoff's  employment  of  native  Chinese 
as  his  assistants  in  the  work  of  the  Pekin  Observatory,  holding  out 
as  it  does  an  encouraging  example  to  Directors  of  Observatories  who 
may  be  similarly  drcnmstanced.  A  very  close  test  of  the  care  and 
fidelity  with  which  observations  have  been  made  and  recorded  is  fur- 
nished by  the  lunar-diurnal  variation,  deducible  from  them  when  they 
have  been  re-arranged  under  the  lunar  hours  to  which  they  severally 
belong.  Thus  tested,  the  Pekin  observations  show  no  inferiority  to 
those  of  other  stations  which  have  been  similarly  examined. 

It  is  understood  that  the  observations,  which  were  discontinued  at 
Pekin  at  the  end  of  1855,  are  about  to  be  recommenced,  or  have  been 
so  already.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  hourly  obervations  of 
the  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Forces  should  be  combined  with  those 
of  the  Declination  at  this  important  station.  The  self-recording  ap- 
paratus of  the  three  elements  which  has  been  in  action  at  Kew  during 
the  last  two  years*  has  been  found,  by  the  reduction  of  its  ti^bolated 
values  at  hourly  intervals,  to  be  in  no  respect  piactica&y  inforior  to 
the  method  of  eye-observation,  whilst  it  possesses  many  advantages 
which  are  peculiarly  its  own.  The  tabulation  from  the  Photographic 
Curves,  as  well  as  the  reductions,  might  be  made,  if  more  convenient, 
at  the  central  Physical  Observatory  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

March  15. — Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie^  Bart.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  follo^Aang  communication  was  read  : — 

"Analysis  of  my  Sight,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  focal  power 
of  my  eyes  for  horizontal  and  for  vertical  rays,  and  to  determine 
whether  they  possess  a  power  of  adjustment  for  different  distances." 
By     Wharton  Jones,  jBsq.,  F.B.a.  &c. 

Besides  the  well-known  difiiBrences  of  sight  in  req>ect  to  iamess 
and  nearness,  there  are  differences  in  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
eyes  of  different  persons  to  bring  the  rays  of  hght  to  one  exact  focus. 

From  observations  and  experiments  in  which  I  have  for  some  time 
been  engaged,  I  have  been  led  to  suspect  that  astigmatism  or  inca- 
pacity the  eye  to  collect  all  the  ra^s  of  light  which  enter  it  to 
one  exact  focus,  is,  if  not  the  rule  of  sigh^  at  least  of  very  common 
occurrence.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  cases  in  which  astigmatism  is 
of  so  exaggerated  a  character  as  to  be  a  positive  defect  of  sight. 

It  would  be  of  great  importance,  both  in  a  scientific  and  practical 
point  of  view,  to  possess  some  accurate  data  as  to  the  frequency  of 
the  occurrence  of  astigmatism ;  but  such  can  be  obtained  only  by  a 
number  of  different  persons — qualified  observers — contributing  each 
an  analysis  of  his  own  sight.  I  have  thought,  therefore^  tMit  by 
bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Society  an  analysis  of  my  own 
sights  some  of  the  Fellows  and  others  accustomed  to  exact  observations 
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might,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  make  similar  coutributions.  The 
adjustment  of  the  eyes  for  different  distances  being  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  tHfimoHsm  or  astiymatism,  I  have  indnded 
it  in  my  analysif  • 

If  I  view  a  vertical  and 
horizontal  line,  both  equally 
strong  and  black,  I  see  them 
T?ith  medium  distinctness  at 
the  diatttnee  of  abont  10 
inches. 

At  the  distance  of  about 
8^^  inches,  I  see  the  vertical 
line  with  greater  distinctness 
and  better  definition — the 
greatest  distmctnese  and  best 
definition  my  eyes  are  ca* 
able  of ;  but  the  horizontal 
ue  I  see  indistinctly — with 
much  less  distinctness  than 
that  with  which  I  see  any  part  of  the  figure  at  the  distance 
of  10  inches.  At  the  distance  of  12  inches,  I  see  the  horizontal 
line  with  the  greatest  distinctness  and  best  definition  my  eyes 
are  capable  of;  but  the  vertical  line  I  see  indistinctly — with  much 
less  distinctness  than  that  with  which  I  see  any  part  of  the  figure  at 
the  distance  of  10  inches.  It  thus  appears  that  my  eyes  collect  to  a 
focus  on  the  retina  the  rays  which  diverge  horizontally  at  the  distance 
of  8|  inches ;  and  the  rays  which  diverge  vertically  at  the  distance  of 
12  inches.  Whilst  seeing  the  vertical  line  with  perfect  distinctness 
and  definition  at  the  distimce  of  8}  inches,  I  cannot  alter  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  eye  so  as  to  see  the  horizontal  line  more  distinctly  and 
the  vertical  one  less  distinctly ;  and  vice  versd,  whilst  seeing  the 
horizontal  line  perfectly  defined  at  the  distance  of  12  inches,  I  can- 
not alter  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  so  as  to  see  the  vertical  line 
more  distinctlj  wad  the  horizontal  one  less. 

In  shorty  I  find  that  I  have  no  power  of  altering  the  adjustment  of 
my  eyes.  I  see  vertical  lines  with  perfect  distinctness  and  definition 
only  at  the  distance  of  8?  inches,  and  horizontal  linen  with  perfect 
distinctness  and  definition  only  at  the  distance  of  1 2  inches,  and  both 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines  simultaneously  with  medium  distinctness 
onlv  at  the  distance  of  10  inches. 

At  the  distance  of  about  7  inches  I  see  the  vertical  line  with  medium 
distinctness,  but  the  horizontal  line  very  indistinctly. 

At  the  distance  of  abont  I  I  inches  I  see  the  horizontal  line  with 
medium  distinctness,  but  the  vertical  line  very  indistinctly. 

At  a  nearer  distance  than  7  inches  I  see  both  lines  indistinctly,  but 
the  mtical  less  so  than  the  horizontal.  At  a  further  distance  tlum  14 
indie^i  on  the  oHhet  hand»  I  see  both  lines  indistinctlyt  but  the  hori* 
zontal  less  so  than  the  vertical. 

If  now  I  view  two  oblique  lines,  both  of  which  are  equally  strong 
and  black,  I  see  both  legs  with  medium  distinctness  at  the  distauce  of 
10  inches. 
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At  the  distance  of  about 
inches  I  see  the  two 
oblique  lines  equally  well, 
but  not  so  distioctly  as  at 
the  distaaee  of  10  inches* 

At  the  distance  of  12 
inches  I  see  the  two  oblique 
lines  with  much  about  the 
same  distinctness  as  that 
with  which  I  see  them  at 
the  distance  of  8^  inches. 

It  thus  appean  that  I 
cannot  see  either  of  the 
oblique  lines  with  perfect 
distinctness  and  definition 
at  any  distance  ^  but  that 
I  can  see  them  both  sinmltaneoudj  distbcUy  enough  at  any  di- 
-  stance  from  8^  inches  to  12.  At  a  nearer  distance  than  8 1  inches^ 
or  a  further  distance  than  1 2  inches,  the  distinctness  dimini8hea>  and 
that  equally  for  the  two  lines. 

I  cannot  by  any  adjustment  of  my  eyes  vary  the  distinctness  with 
which  I  see  the  oblique  lines  at  a  given  distance. 

The  preceding  analysis  of  my  sight  shows  that  my  eyes  are  not 
monostiffmaUe,  that  hi,  are  not  capable  of  collecting  all  the  rays  of 
light  whidi  entor  them  to  one  exact  focus.  It  shows,  on  the  contrary, 
that  my  eyes  are  distifftnafic,  that  is,  they  have  each  two  distinct 
foci  to  which  they  bring  the  raySj  viz.  one  focus  for  horizontal  rays, 
and  one  for  vertical  rays. 

The  preceding  analysis  also  shows  that  mj  ^es  do  not  possess  any 
intrinsic  power  of  a^nstment  whereby  they  can  bring  to  foci  rays 
diviNging  from  a  nearer  or  further  distance  tihan  the  two  distances 
above  specified  for  horizontal  and  for  vertical  rays. 

It  is  true  that  I  can  see  the  different  objects  in  a  room  distinctly 
enough  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  and  that  in  the  street  or  open 
oottntn^  I  can  see  objects  disnnetly  enough  for  all  practical  purposes 
with  the  aid  of  concave  glasses  Nos.  2  and  3,  but,  critically  speaking, 
the  definition  is  far  from  bmg  exact. 

Directing  my  eye  to  an  object  2  or  3  feet  from  me,  I  see  it 
distinctly  enough  whilst  an  object  in  the  same  field  of  view  at  the 
distance  of  10  or  12  feet  is  at  the  same  moment  seen  very  indistinctly. 
If  now,  I  direct  my  eye  to  the  object  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  feet, 
I  see  it  distinctly  enough,  but  the  object  at  the  distance  of  2  or 
3  feet  now  appears  veiy  indistinct. 

This  is  commonly  considered  an  evidence  of  adjustment  of  the  eye 
to  the  two  different  distances.  There  is,  however,  no  real  intrinsic 
adjustment  in  the  case.  I  see  distinctly  enough,  either  the  nearer 
or  the  more  distant  object,  merely  because  by  directing  my  eye  to 
it,  its  image  falls  on  the  central  and  most  sensitiTe  part  of  the  retina, 
whilst  the  image  of  the  other  object  falls  on  the  circumferential  and 
least  sensitive  jiart  of  the  retina. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  at  neither  the  nearer  nor  the  further 
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distance,  do  I  see  the  object  exactly  defined  on  directing  my  eye  to 
it.  On  directing  my  eye  to  the  further  object,  I  see  it,  or  course, 
less  defined  than  I  do  m  Mtrar  objeet  wlien  I  direct  my  eye  to  it ; 
hat  the  difierence  unot  at  a  glance  very  MUda^, 

This  experiment  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  adduced 
by  the  late  Professor  Muller  a-?  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  adjaatil^ 
power  in  the  eye.    The  experiment  I  refer  to  is  as  follows  : — 

If  we  regard  with  one  eye  only  (the  other  being  closed)  the  ends 
of  two  pins  placed  one  before  the  other  at  different  distances  in  the 
fine  of  the  azis  of  the  eye,  one  win  be  seen  diatmcdj  when  the  other 
appears  indistinet»  and  nee  versd.  Both  images  fie  in  the  axis  of  the 
eye,  one  over  the  other ;  and  yet  it  depends  on  a  voluntary  effort, 
the  exertion  of  which  can  be  felt  in  the  eye,  whether  the  first  or  the 
second  pin  shall  be  seen  distinctly.    "The  two  images  of  the  pins," 

X Muller, "  fall  upon  the  same  point  of  the  retina';  one  lies  over  the 
,  and  yet  I  see  the  nearer  mrough  the  dond-like  image  formed 
faj  the  rays  from  the  other  more  distant  {nn,  and  vice  versa. 

If  any  person  is  able  to  see  the  phenomena  here  described^  he  is 
undoubtedly  endowed  with  an  adjusting  power  in  his  eye. 
I  have  never  succeeded  in  seeing  the  phenomena  myself. 
In  viewing  objects  at  different  distances,  the  sight  is  no  doubt 
aided  by  the  movements  of  the  eyebrows,  eyelids,  eyeballs,  and  pupils ; 
but  in  this  we  have  no  example  of  adjustment  property  so  eaUed» 
viz.  intrinsic  adjustment. 

That  the  focal  power  of  my  eye  may  become  slowly  altered,  for 
instance  by  prolonged  examination  of  near  and  minute  objects,  and 
again  slowly  return  to  its  former  state,  I  am  satisfied ;  but  this,  again, 
is  no  enoaple  of  adjustment  properly  so  eafied. 

P.S.  It  would  oblige  me  Tenr  much,  if  any  one  into  whose  hands 
this  paper  may  happen  to  fiJ^  and  who  may  take  the  trouble  to 
analyse  his  sight  in  the  manner  herein  described,  would  communi* 
cate  to  me  the  results  of  his  observation  on  the  following  points : — 

1 .  The  distance  at  which  the  vertical  line  is  seen  with  the  greatest 
distinctness  and  best  definition. 

2.  The  distance  at  whieh  the  horimtal  line  is  seen  with  the  greatest 
distinctness  and  best  definition. — Or, 

3.  If  there  be  no  difference  in  the  distance  at  which"the  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  are  seen  with  the  greatest  distinctness  and  best 
definition. — And,  lastly, 

4.  Whether  or  not  the  observer  can  satisfy  himself  that  he  has 
the  power  of  adjusting  the  eye,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  lines  with 
perfect  distinctness  and  definition  at  any  other  than  one  distance. 

N.  B.  If  spectacles  are  worn,  mention  the  kind  of  glasses — ^whether 
convex  or  concave — and  their  power. 

Note  also  if  there  be  any  difference  in  the  sight  of  the  two  eyes. 


OBOLOGIOAL  SOCIXTT. 
[Contmued  flfom  p.  401.] 
November  7,  I860.— L.  Homer,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 
1 .  "On  the  Denudation  of  Soft  Strata."   By  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher, 
M.A.,  F.G.S. 
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The  author  first  described  the  general  features  of  the  north- 
IBastera  portion  of  Essex,  with  its  tahle-lands  of  gravel,  clay  valleys, 
fUld  tidal  riv«n.  The  preient  configuratioii  of  the  district  cannot  be 
due,  in  die  author's  opintmi,  to  the  action  of  such  causes  as  we  see 
now  in  operation  on  the  coast,  comhined  with  a  slow  elevation  of  the 
land.  As  a  rule,  the  sea-waves  cannot  excavate  long  narrow  inlets 
in  horizontal  and  homogeneous  beds,  such  as  the  gravel  and  clay  of 
the  district  under  notice,  but  give  rise  to  long,  approximately  straight 
lines  of  cliff.  The  rounded  sides  of  the  Es^  vallejrs  seem  to  show 
they  were  not  form<^d  by  wave>action ;  nor  are  there  fxxy  evidences 
of  shingle-beds  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Mr.  Fisher  believes  that 
the  surface  of  this  district,  and  that  of  many  other  districts  composed 
of  yielding  strata,  must  have  been  formed  by  a  superincumbent 
mass  of  water  draining  off  from  a  fiat  or  slightly  dome-shaped  area. 
Slight  depressions,  cracks,  or  lines  of  readily  yielding  materials  would 
determine  the  drainage-streams  as  the  water  retreated;  and  these 
channels  would  be  more  or  less  scoured  out  according  to  the  velo* 
city  of  the  water  Where  the  gravel  coverinj^  of  such  a  district  was 
cut  through,  the  clay  beneath  would  be  channelled  with  a  narrower 
valley ;  and  where  the  gravel  was  wholly  removed,  the  valleys  would 
be  wider  and  the  intermediate  high  ground  rounded  instead  of  being 
flat-topped,  just  as  is  presented  in  those  parts  of  the  district  where 
the  clay  omnposes  the  surface.  Similar  appearances  may  be  seen 
on  a  small  scale  in  the  mud  of  a  tidal  river.  Tidal  action,  however, 
is  not,  according  to  the  author,  calculated  to  excavate  narrow  valleys 
in  horizontal  beds. 

Mr.  Blsber  suggests  that  the  land  murt  have  been  eknrated  by  a 
sadden  movement  sufficient  to  have  eansed  a  rush  of  water  fipom  the 
raised  portions  to  seek  a  lower  level.— either  the  land  being  raised 
high  and  dry  at  once,  or  the  sea-bottom  raised  to  a  higher  level, 
though  still  remaining  beneath  water.  Such  an  elevation  might  be 
repeated  again  and  again,  with  intervals  of  submergence ;  and  such 
conditions  appear  to  have  obtained  in  Norfolk  as  well  as  in  Essei. 

The  author  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  escarpments,  such  as  are  so 
pommon  among  the  secondary  and  tertiary  beds,  are  rarely  old  cliffs, 
and  their  often  rounded  form?  must  be  due  to  agencies  similar  to 
those  which  have  produced  the  valleys  of  Essex.  In  some  deep 
gorges  of  the  Chalk  near  Dorchester  the  author  has  seen  flints  and 
great  blocks  of  Tertiary  puddingstone  so  arranged  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  of  their  having  been  left  by  violent  currents  of  water.  The 
position  of  the  Marlborough  "  Wethers"  is  also  attributed  by  the 
author  to  torrential  action. 

Brick-earth  is  in  part  referred  by  Mr.  Fij^her  to  the  deposition  of 
sediment  from  turbid  waters ;  but  also  in  great  part  to  the  unlading 
of  icebergs. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  uprising  of  the  land, 
which  brought  about  these  aqueous  cataclysms,  has  been  effected— 

whether  by  one  slow  and  continued  movement,  or  by  one  or  more 
sudden  movements,  or  by  a  mixed  succession  of  these,  the  author 
argued  that  a  slow  and  gradual  elevation  is  not  iu  accordance  with 
the  contour  of  the  existing  surface  of  our  softer  strata ;  that  the  ele- 
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Tation  of  the  land  previotis  to  the  period  of  the  gre»t»mammalian 

fauna,  when  its  present  contour  was  mainly  given,  wa»  not  gradual  s 
and  that,  after  subsequent  deptessiona,  there  have  been  Budden  devup 
tions  since  that  period. 

Lastly,  it  was  pointed  out  that  sudden  vertical  movements  of  the 
surface  on  a  grand  scale  are  of  as  probable  oocufienee  as  Aoee 
lessor  moTements  with  whieh  we  are  historically  acquainted,  be- 
cause»  both  in  the  case  of  strata  previously  unbroken  and  in  that  of 
strata  once  faulted  but  at  rest,  the  pressure  requisite  to  rupture  or 
to  fold  them  will  accumulate  enormously  before  they  yield  to  it, 
when,  after  some  slight  slow  and  gradual  movements,  they  will  be 
thrown  up  or  down  with  a  sudden  movement,  with  or  without 
flexures,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  by  mechanical  considerations, 
the  author  is  led  to4>eUeve  that  the  ordinary  nature  of  movements 
of  the  earth's  crust  must  be  sudden. 

2.  "  On  an  undescribcd  Fossil  Fern  from  the  Lower  Coal*measure8 
of  Nova  Scotia."    By  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson.  F.G.S. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  British  America, 
published  in  the  15th  volume  of  the  Geological  Society's  Journal, 
Dr.  Dawson  noticed  some  fragmentary  plant-remains  which  he  re- 
ferred with  some  doubt,  the  one  to  Sehigopteru  (Brongn.).  and  the 
other  to  Spkareda  (L.  and  H.).  With  these  were  also  fragments 
of  a  fern  resembling  Sphenopteris  (Cyclopteris)  adiantoides  of  Lindley 
and  Hutton.  Since  1858  the  author  has  received  a  large  series  of 
better-preserved  specimens  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Hartt ;  and  from  these  he 
finds  that  what  he  doubtfully  termed  the  frond  of  ScMzopteria  is  a 
flattened  stipe,  and  that  the  leaflets  which  he  referred  to  Sphenopteri$ 
adiantoides  really  belonged  to  the  same  plant.  Mr.  Hartt's  speci- 
mens also  show  that  what  Dr.  Dawson  thought  to  be  SpJutredcE  were 
attached  to  the  subdivisions  of  these  stipes,  and  are  the  remains  of 
fertile  pinnae,  borne  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stipe,  as  in  some  modem 
ferns.  This  structure  is  something  like  what  obtains  in  the  Cuban 
Anieimia  adianHfolia,  as  pointed  out  to  the  author  by  Prof.  Eaton, 
of  Yale  College.   No  spovai^ia  are  seen  in  the  fossil  specimens. 

Dr.  Dawson  offers  some  remarks  on  the  difficulties  of  arranging 
this  fern  among  the  fossil  Cyclopierides,  Nopggerathice,  and  Adian- 
tttes  ;  and,  placing  it  in  the  genus  Cyclopteris,  he  suggests  that  it  be 
.  recognized  as  a  subgenus  (^/Jneimiies)  with  the  specific  name  Acadica. 

The  regularly  striated  and  gracefully  branching  stipes,  termmated 
by  groups  of  pinnules  on  slender  petioles,  must  have  given  to  this 
fern  a  very  elegant  appearance.  It  attained  a  great  size.  One 
stipe  is  22  inches  in  diameter,  where  it  expands  to  unite  with  the 
stem  ;  and  it  attains  a  length  of  21  inches  before  it  branches,  i'he 
frond  must  have  been  at  least  3  feet  broad.  I'he  specimens  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  at  Horton. 

The  author  then  notices  that  the  long  slender  leaves  so  common  in 
the  Coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  hitherto  called  Poactfes,  though 
sometimes  like  the  stipes  o{Ancimitcs,are  probably  leaves  of  Cordaiies.  * 

On  some  specimens  of  Ancimites  Acadica,  markings  like  those  made 
by  insects  have  been  observed ;  also  a  specimen  of  the  Spirorbis 
earbonariiu. 
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3.  "  On  the  Sections  of  Strata  exposed  in  the  Excamttona  for  the 

|8oath  High-level  Sewer  at  Dulwich ;  with  Notices  of  the  Fossils 
found  there  and  at  Peckham/*    By  Charles  Rickman,  Esq. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859,  open  cuttings  were  made  at  Peckham,  in 
connexion  with  the  "EfFra  branch  of  the  Great  South  High-level 
Sewer,"  for  the  "main  drainage"  of  the  metropolis  south  of  the 
Thames ;  and  ia  the  following  spring  a  tunnel  (330  yards  in  length) 
washeing  eonstracted  under  the  Five-fields  at  Dulwich.  The  beds 
exposed  in  both  sections  belonged  to  the  Woolwich  and  Reading 
Series  "  of  the  Lower  London  Tertiaries  (Prestwich). 

Four  shafts  were  sunk  to  facilitate  the  driving  of  the  tunnel ;  and 
the  following  beds  were  exposed ;  but,  as  some  of  the  beds  are  not 
persistent,  but  die  out  even  widiin  the  extent  of  the  tunnel,  the 
several  shafts  differed  aa  to  the  sections  obtained  from  them. 

1.  Soil,  9  inches.  2.  Loamy  clay  (probably  London  Clay)  ;  12  ft. 
Not  in  shaft  No.  1  (the  most  easterly),  nor  in  No.  4  (the  most 
westerly),  owing  to  the  convex  surface  of  the  ground.  3.  Light- 
coloured  clay ;  6  to  9  ft.  4.  Reddish  sand ;  5  ft.  Not  in  No.  4  shaft. 
5.  Dark  clay ;  1  fc.  10  in.  6.  Blue  day  ;  2  ft.  Not  in  No  4.  7. 
Dark  day ;  1  fib.  In  No.  1  only.  8.  Paladina>bed 6  to  15  inehes. 
Fossils:  JPithareUaRickmani  (Edwards), Paludina  lenta,  P.  aspera  (?). 
Bones  and  scales  of  Fish.  Leaves.  9.  Cyrena-bed  ;  1  to  2  ft. 
Cyrena  euneiformis,  8ic.  10.  Oyster-bod  ;  1  to  3  ft.  Ostrea  (cnera, 
O.  pulchra,  0.  Bellovacina,  O.  elephantopus ,  0.  edulina,  Bysso-arca 
Cailliaudi  (?)«  Cyrena  cuneiformis,  C,  dejperdita,  C.  cordata,  C  ofr- 
ovata,  Mekmia  tnguhuttatMehmoptis  bremStModiola  ehgana,  Fuaus  (?)• 
Calyptraa  trochiformis,  Corhula.  1 1 .  Loamy  sand  ;  8  in.  In  No.  4 
only.  12.  Red  sand  ;  2  ft.  In  No.  4  only.  13.  Blue  clay  ;  2  ft.  6  in. 
Leaves.  14.  Dark  sand  ;  8  to  28  in.  15.  Blue  clay  ;  18  in.  to 
9  ft.  Laminated  ;  rich  in  Leaves,  Lignite,  Seed-vessels.  Rissoa, 
Cyrena  Dulwichemis  (Kiokoidji),  16.  Dark  sand;  2  to  4  ft.  17. 
Light-coloured  clay ;  2  ft.  6  in.  In  No.  4  only.  18.  Shell-rock ; 
4  ft.  thick,  sometimes  intercalated  with  stiff  blue  clay.  Cyrena 
Dulwichensis  (Rickman),  C.  cordata,  C.  deperdita,  C.  cuneiformis. 
Melanin  inquinata,  Melanopsis,  Neritina,  Pitharella  Rickmani  (Ed- 
wards), Unio,  7>m///J6's  in  Lignite,  Scutesof  Crocodile,  Fish-scales,  Che- 
Ionian  and  Mammalian  bones.  19.  Clay  ;  14  ft.  and  more.  Reached 
only  by  the  main  shaft.  No.  S,  which  appears  to  have  been  sunk  at  . 
the  apex  of  a  low  anticlinal ;  the  beds  genUy  dipping  awayE.andW. 

All  the  fossils  appear  in  their  respectiTe  beds  Soth  at  Peckham 
and  Dulwich. 


LXV.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneom  Articles, 

ON  THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  VIBRATION 
OF  LIGHT  AND  THE  PLANE  OF  POLARIZATION.  BY  F.  EI8ENL0HB. 

To  th»  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  that  Mr.  Stokes  has  some  remarks  in  your 
Periodical  for  December  1859,  upon  a  j)aper  of  mine,  which  was  first 
published  in  the  104th  volume  of  iPoggendorff's  Annalen,  and  trans- 
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lated  in  the  September  Number  of  your  Magazine  for  1859.  As  some 
passages  of  thia  translation  do  not  agree  with  the  original,  in  order  to 
express  my  own  views  correctly  I  beg  your  permission  to  insert  the 
following  corrections  and  explanations : — 

P.  187  of  die  translation,  line  9,  tM/emfo^itwaifiwdittPOiildbe. 
—  188,  line  18  from  below,  inttead  of  to  another  occaaion  rtad  to  ^ 

the  immediately  following  paper  (in  PoggendorflTs  Annalen). 
^  188,  line  4  from  below,  instead  of  if  this  be  so  read  if  we  do 
this  (that  is,  if  we  consider  the  stratum  infinitely  close  to  the 
surface). 

If  Mr.  Stokes  will  compare  these  corrections,  he  will  find  that  I 
never  aaaumed  "  that  the  diffracted  ray  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
duced by  an  incident  ray  agreeing  in  direction  of  propagation  with 
an  incident  ray  which  would  produce  the  diffracted  ray  by  regular 
refraction,  but  in  direction  of  vibration  with  the  actual  incident  ray.'* 
On  the  contrary,  I  said  that  such  a  ray  would  represent  the  incident 
ray  in  its  effects  on  the  diffiracted  ray  only  in  the  surface  ot  the  glass, 
not  in  the  stratum  infinitely  doee  to  that  surfiBtce.   The  calculus  by 
which  I  have  obtained  the  formula  of  p.  189,  I  have  given  in  the 
paper  which  in  Poggendorff's  Annalen  succeeds  the  article  trans- 
lated  in  this  Periodical ;  it  rests  only  on  the  hypothesis  that,  at  the 
bounding  surface  of  the  two  mediums,  the  motion,  and  the  differen- 
tial of  the  motion  with  respect  to  the  normal  on  the  surface,  must 
be  the  same  for  the  two  mediums  in  the  intervals  of  the  grating,  but 
absolutely  zero  at  the  bars  of  the  grating.    Now  we  may  regard  the 
motion  in  the  second  medium  as  composed  of  an  infinite  multitude 
of  motions  propagated  in  all  possible  directions,  and  we  may  deter- 
mine, according  to  the  theory  of  Fourier's  double  integrals,  the  ampli- 
tude of  each  of  these  undular  motions  by  the  above-named  conditions 
for  the  smfoce.  In  my  paper  I  have  given  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
a  Bomewhat  abridged  odculus,  which,  as  it  rests  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, leads  necessarily  to  the  same  results.    Since  then,  by  a  quota- 
tion in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Stokes  "  On  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Dif- 
fraction" (Cambridge  Transactions,  vol.  ix.),  which  the  author  had 
the  kindness  to  present  me  with,  1  became  acquainted  with  a  paper 
by  M.  Cauchy  (Comptes  Bendm  de  FAcad^mie  des  Sciences,  voL  xv. 
p.  670),  in  whidi  the  author  had  already  explained  the  principles  of 
the  above-given  solution,  but  without  giving  any  of  the  analyses*. 
Nevertheless  the  result  of  M.  Cauchy's  theory  (that  is,  the  formula 
of  my  paper)  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Mr.  Stokes's  investigation  ; 
only  I  would  not  concede  that  for  that  reason  alone  the  assumption 
on  which  it  rests  cannot  be  admitted,  though  I  value  very  highly 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Stokes's  disquisition. 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Stokes,  as  does  that  of  M.  Cauchy,  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  screen  which  contains  the  diffracting  apertures  is 
infinitely  thin  ;  so  that  the  motion  at  the  issue  of  the  apertures,  where 
it  occasions  secondary  waves  in  the  second  medium,  is  the  same  as 
at  the  entrance,  or  as  in  the  unbroken  incident  wave.  It  appears  very 

*  It  was  also  on  this  oecaaion  I  saw  that,  when  I  said  that  Mr.  Stokes 
had  not  communicated  the  details  of  his  experimenta,  I  was  in  error, 
into  which  I  was  led  by  an  extraet  of  Mr.  Stokes's  paper,  and  for  which  I 

b^  to  be  excused. 
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improbable  that  any  sensible  error  will  arise  from  this  assimiptioii, 

especially  if  the  thickness  of  the  screen  (soot  or  any  other  opake 
medium)  may  be  neglected  in  comparisoii  with  the  breadth  of  the 
aj)ertures,  though  a  further  theoretical  examination  of  the  question 
would  be  desirable.  But  both  theories  differ  in  what  regards  the 
.  propagation  of  the  secondary  wares  after  their  having  left  the  aper* 
tures.  Mr.  Stokes  assumes  that  this  propagation  is  the  same  as  if 
the  screen  were  not  there  ;  indeed  he  says  (in  the  introduction  of  the 
Dynamical  'Ilieory  of  Diffraction),  '*  It  is  an  hypothesis  (exceedingly 
probable  priori)  that  we  may  tind  the  disturbance  in  front  of  the 
aperture  by  merely  taking  the  aggregate  of  the  disturbances  due  to 
all  the  secondary  waves,  eadi  secondary  wave  proceeding  as  if  the 
screen  were  away,  in  other  words,  that  the  effect  of  the  screen  is 
merely  to  stop  a  certain  portion  of  the  incident  light ; "  and  further 
(§  31  at  the  end),  "  In  determining  the  law  of  disturbance  in  a  se- 
condary wave  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  aj)erture."  On  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  theory  of  M.  Cauchy  and  that  given  in 
my  paper,  t^e  secondary  waves  produced  by  the  motion  at  the  issue 
of  the  apertures  must  in  proceeding  satisfy  the  condition  that  the 
motiiofi  resulting  from  all  secondary  waves  is.  on  that  side  of  the 
screen  or  of  the  bars  of  the  grating  which  regards  the  second  me- 
dium, absolutely  zero.  It  is  true  that  this  condition  is  fulfilled  only 
when  the  screen  is  of  a  substance  which  absorbs  the  light  in  a  very 
high  degree  (as,  for  example,  soot  or  silver) ;  but  for  the  majority 
of  the  snbstances  used  as  screens  the  error  will  not  be  sensible. 

To  this  di£Rer6nce  in  the  principles  of  both  theories  I  should  trace 
the  difference  of  the  results ;  but  after  examining  that  difference,  I 
must  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  assumption  of  M.  Cauchy,  while 
it  is  confirmed  by  experiment,  is  also  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  tiie  experiment  is  made ;  whereas  thai 
Mr.  Stokes,  that  the  secondary  waves  produced  at  the  apertures  may 
be  regarded  as  proceeding  freely  in  all  directions,  seems  to  me  to  be 
contrary  to  these  conditions,  and  the  consequences  derived  from  it 
to  be  therefore  erroneous. 

Yet  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Stokes,  "  that  the  whole 
question  must  be  subjected  to  a  thoroughly  searching  experimental 
investigation  before  physical  conclusions  can  safely  be  drawn  from 
the  phsnomena,"  I  cannot  but  concur. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Heidelberg,  August  14, 18G0.  F.  EiSBNLonn. 


ON  THE  SPECIFIC  AND  LATENT  HEAT  OF  NAPTUALINE. 

JiY  M.  ALLUARD. 

Repeated  investigations  have  led  AUuard  to  the  following  results. 

Napthaline  melts  at  19°'^,  and  solidifies  at  the  same  temperaturo. 

Its  specific  heat  in  the  solid  form  is  0*3249  between  20°  and  66®, 
and  0*3207  between  0°  and  20°;  for  the  liquid  condition  between 
80°  and  130°  it  is  0-4176.  Its  latent  heat  of  fusion  is  35*68  ther- 
mal  units.  Its  specific  gravity  in  the  liquid  state  at  99^*02  is  0*9628. 
— ^Liebig's  AmtoUtSt  February  1860. 
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Fakt  I.  Critique  of  the  Hypothesis  of  Parallel  "  Planes  of 

Rnpiure/* 

THE  ensuing  investigation  deals  with  the  pressure  of  Mathe- 
matical earth.  By  mathematical  earth,  I  mean  earth 
treated  according  to  the  idea  of"  Coulomb,  viz.  as  a  continuous'^ 
mass  separable  by  planes  in  all  directions^  but  whose  separating 
surfaces  exert  upon  one  another  forces  consisting  of  two  parts, 
«[ie  of  the  naline  of  ordinary  firktioDi  the  other  of  Bo4e|led 
eohenon.  Of  the  latter»  for  greater  eimplicity^  I  shall 
menee  with  taking  no  aocoiiiit»  so  that  the  matter  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  beoomes,  so  to  say^  "  a  frietioinal  fluid."  If  we 
iflolate  in  idea  any  element  of  this  fluid — suppose^  to  fix  the 
ideasj  a  molecule  bounded  by  plane  faces,  this  molecule  will  be 
kept  at  rest  by  its  own  weight,  the  pressures  on  the  several 
faces,  and  the  forces  of  friction  acting  along  these  faces :  these 
last-named  forces  are  limited  not  to  exceed  the  product  of  the 
corresponding  pressures  by  a  certain  coe&cient^  termed  the  co» 
efficient  of  friction. 

In  order  to  tender  the  inquiry  before  ub  qnite  definite,  let  ns 
h^;in  with  sapposing  two  vertical  side  waUa  and  a  baek  of  solid 
immoveable  masonry^  between  which  the  earth  is  piled  np  in  a 
determinate  foirm,  fionted  by  a  pier  of  given  specific  gravity, 
whose  mintintfm  thickness  is  to  be  determined  by  the  condition 
that  it  may  just  suffice  to  prevent  the  pier  from  being  either 
forced  forward  or  turned  round  over  its  further  edge.  The 
earth  is  thus  of  course  supposed  to  have  only  one  free  face,  being 
entirely  supported  at  the  sides  and  the  back  by  the  masonry 
just  spoken  of.    The  problem  then  that  we  have  to  solve  is 

*  Communicated  bj  the  Author. 

^  t  'The  only  eswafiol  qnaUty  of  ear  mttliematiesl  esifli  wlndi  dBBBran- 

tiates  it  from  actual  vulgar  eaith  is  this  of  continuity^ 
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evidently  the  following : — "  Of  all  the  possible  states  of  equili- 
brium of  the  earth  consistent  with  the  assigned  conditions,  to 
determine  that  one  wbich  shall  make  the  greater  of  two  quan- 
tities to  be  named  the  least  possible/'-^  one  of  these  quantities 
being  the  thickness  of  the  wall  determined  by  the  condition 
that  its  friction  with  the  gioond  shall  be  just  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  horizontal  pressures  on  the  wall^  the  other  by  the  condi- 
tion that  its  moment  about  the  edge  most  remote  from  the 
earth  shall  be  just  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
entire  thrust  upon  the  wall  at  each  several  element  thereof  in 
respect  to  the  same  edge. 

Whenever  CoulomVs  method  leads  to  a  right  solution  of  the 
problem  of  revetments^  the  thrusts  on  the  several  elements  of  the 
wall  will  be  all  parallel ;  and  it  may  easily  be  seen  thaty  in  solving 
the  probl»n  for  this  case,  we  are  solving  the  problem  of  making 
the  statical  sum  of  the  thrusts  a  minimum ;  and  the  result  will 
>  be  the  same,  whether  the  pier  can  only  be  pushed  bodily  on  its 
base^  or  can  only  turn  over  an  edge,  or  can  do  both  one  and  the 
other.  But  it  must  obviously  be  erroneous  to  assume  as  a  uni- 
versal principle,  that  in  the  state  bordering  upon  motion,  or  what 
is  going  still  further,  in  a  state  antecedent  to  this,  the  statical 
sum  of  the  pressures  will  be  a  minimum  ;  and  if  Mr.  Moseley's 
''principle  of  least  resistance,''  quoted  by  Professor  Rankine, 
means  uus,  I  have  no  scruple  in  prodahning  my  entire  dissent 
fiom  snch  an  assumption.  I  do  not  here  enter  at  all  into  the 
question  of  determinmg  pressure,  except  in  the  state  of  equili- 
brium bordering  upon  motion;  and  in  that  state  common  sense 
points  out  that  it  is  not  the  preMure  or  snm  of  pressmesy  but  the 
effect  of  such  pressure  or  pressures  in  inducing  motion  in  a  certain 
possible  manner,  or  in  any  one  out  of  a  choice  of  possible 
manners,  that  governs  the  determination  of  the  minimum.  This 
principle  of  least  resistance  is  one  of  the  shoals  upon  which  Mr. 
Eankine's  investigation  appears  to  me  to  have  split. 

Be  it  observed  that  the  only  physical  assumption  which  I  pro- 
pose is  tlus,  that  if  equiUirkm  eon  be  preterved  eonMentfy  wiih 
the  ui^ftaeed  eondUkm,  equUMum  wUl  be  preeened.  Without 
soeh  a  supposition  the  question  would  be  incapable  of  treatment 
without  fiuther  laws  regulating  the  interior  forces  than  we 
suppose  given.  The  legitimacy  of  such  an  assumption  cannot,  I 
think,  be  seriously  called  into  question,  and  once  made,  the 
problem  of  determining  the  wallas  thickness  becomes  a  purely 
mathematical  question ;  one  undoubtedly  of  great  difficulty, 
but  perfectly  determinate,  and  falling  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Calculus  of  Variations,  as  will  easily  be  recognized  from  the 
eireumstsnoe  that  tiie  integration  of  the  general  equations  of 
equilibrium,  if  it  could  be  perfonned,  would  necessarily  contain 
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arbitrary  functions,  whose  form  would  have  to  be  assigned  so  as 
to  make  a  certain  quantity  or  the  greatest  of  a  set  of  quantities  a 
minimiim ;  but  the  peenlitr  manner  in  wludi  tlie  internal  forces 
are  defined  as  subject  to  satisfy  not  an  equation  or  ^stem  of 
equations,  bnt  a  law  of  ineaoalitji  must  render  it  a  task  exceed- 
ing the  present  powers,  at  all  events,' of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  to 
arrive  at  a  result  by  the  direct  application  of  the  Calculus  referred 
to.  In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  the  discussion  of  the  more 
general  inquiry,  I  shall  commence  with  examining;  whether 
under  any  and  what  circumstances  the  forced  solution  of  Coulomb 
and  his  followers^  founded  upon  the  notion  of  what  have  been  (it 
seems  to  me  incautiously)  termed  planes  of  fracture  or  rupture 
(but  which  really  mean  no  more  than  planes  for  which  friction  at 
eaeb  point  thereof  is  acting  with  its  utmost  energy,  t.  e.  if  we 
please  so  to  say,  planes  of  greatest  frictional  energy*)^  is  the  true 

*  It  is  obvious  that  the  notion  of  the  planes  in  question  being  the  planes 
in  which  the  earth  would  begin  with  crumbUng,  if  the  eouifiliriimi  were 
distnrbed  by  the  wall  giving  way  (for  such  is  the  idea  iiitenaed  to  be  con- 
veyed by  their  being  called  planes  of  rupture),  is  quite  irrelevant  to  tlie 
determination  of  their  position,  and  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
thnut  in  the  wall.  Bat  meh  a  notaoa  in  itidf  ia  oUectionable,  as  atnitning 
a  phyneal  fact  for  which  time  it  no  nist  ground.  The  idea,  or  rather  I  may 
say  the  metaphysical  process,  which  unconsciously  has  swayed  Coulomb 
and  his  followers  to  give  them  this  name,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  follow* 
iag.  "  ffioee  it  is  omy  along  tiieae  fdanea  that  ftietion  is  actmg  at  its  ftdl 
energy,  and  since,  when  motion  ensues,  friction  must  be  acting  at  its  full 
energy,  therefore  a  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  friction  of  any 
ether  plane  before  motion  can  take  place  along  it,  which  change  does 
not  take  place  along  the  planes  in  question.  Now  every  change  mnst 
operate  in  time,  therefore  the  motion  must  have  begun  along  the  planes 
of  greatest  friction  before  it  can  have  taken  place  along  any  other.  But 
it  is  a  most  dangerous  proceeding,  and  fraught  with  errors  familiar  to 
mathematicians,  to  attempt  to  reason  from  the  conditions  of  equilibrinm 
to  those  of  incipient  motion ;  and  that  dynamical  considerations,  and  not 
statical,  must  decide  the  incipient  directions  of  the  motion  in  the  case  before 
us,  will  be  obvious  when  we  reflect  that  the  friction  might  be  supposed  to 
become  nil,  and  then  we  should  be  treating  of  a  perfeetflnid,  in  which  case 
the  planes  of  rupture  disappear,  but  none  the  less  would  motion  take  ])lace 
in  determinate  directions  on  any  wall  of  the  reservoir  containing  the  fluid 
giving  way.  A  notable  example  of  the  important  distinction  between  rest 
and  eauilibrium  is  afforded  by  the  question  (whidi,  I  am  informed,  ori- 
ginated in  Caius  College,  Cambridge)  of  finding  the  tension  of  a  rope  by 
which  a  bucket  full  of  water,  with  a  cork  tied  to  its  bottom,  is  fastened  to 
a  fixed  ymA,  at  the  moment  when  tiie  fSutening  h  cut  or  gives  way.  At 
that  moment  tiie  vertical  pressing  in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  supposing 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  cork  to  be  one-fourth  that  of  water,  if  it  could 
be  estimated  (Mi  statical  principles,  ».  e,  with  reference  to  the  elevation  of 
the  tmftce  of  the  fluid  [and  tome  non-mathematical  physicists  might 
easily  suppose  it  could  be  ao  estimated,  since  motion  has  not  yet  taken 
place,  but  is  only  imminent^,  would  be  the  weight  of  the  bucket  together 
with  that  of  the  water,  together  with  four  times  that  of  the  cork,  and  so  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  tension  would  be  increased  by  the  cutting  of  the 
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solution ;  that  is  to  say^  I  shall  investigate  under  what  conditions 
the  surfaces  of  ''rupture'*  or  "of  greatest  energy  of  friction" 
are  or  can  be  planes;  and  I  shall  easily  be  able  to  ascertain 
these  conditions,  and  to  prove  that  when  they  are  satisfied  (but 
not  otherwise)  the  results  of  the  received  theory  are  exact. 

Professor  RankinCi  in  the  light  in  which  he  appears  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  TransactionB  of  the  Boyal  Society^  is  not  to  be 
ranked  among  those  whom  I  have  callecL  the  followers  of  CQn« 
lomb.  He  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  peroeiYed  that  the 
received  hypothesis  rested  on  no  solid  foundation,  and  of  having 
been  the  first  (publiely  at  least)  to  assert  that  the  equations  of 
internal  equilibrium  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  satisfactory  dis- 
cussion of  the  question ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  sincere  esteem 
in  which  I  hold  the  great  abilities  of  this  gentleman,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  trust  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  himself,  that  the  use  he  has  made  of  these  equations  is 
illusory,  and  that  his  results  bear  upon  their  very  face  a  demon- 
strable character  of  error. 


Under  the  supposed  data,  it  is,  if  not  obvious,  at  all  eventa 
assumed  by  all  writers  on  tiie  subject,  that  the  eqnilibrinm  of 
every  vertical  section  of  the  earth,  parallel  to  the  side  walls,  may 
be  determined  per  se,  and  that  we  may  treat  the  question  as  one 
reading  space  of  only  two  dimensions.  I  shall  therefore,  with 
a  view  to  clearness,  treat  of  the  equilibrium  of  any  one  such  sec- 
tion ;  the  molecules,  whose  equilibrium  is  to  be  considered,  will 
be  spoken  of  as  bounded  by  lines  instead  of  planes,  and  so  we 
shall  speak  of  lines  instead  of  planes  of  "rupture,^^  and  we  may 
thus  conform  our  language  to  the  relations  of  the  figure  actually 
represented  upon  the  naper. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  conditions  of  molecular 
egnilibrium  aie  new,  it  ma^  be  well  to  indicate  briefly  how  the^ 
may  be  obtained,  still  keeping  within  our  prescribed  framewonc 
of  two-dimensioned  space  (although  the  reader  will  not  ezpe^ 
rience  the  slightest  difficulty  in  extending  them  to  space  of 
three  dimensions)  *.    Through  any  point  in  the  interior  of  the 

string,  whereas,  in  fact,  precisely  the  contraiy  effisct  will  take  place ;  Ibr 
since  do^vnward  momentum  must  result  from  the  impending  motion  of  the 
cork  upwards  and  the  water  downwards,  part  of  the  weight  of  the  water 
and  cork  is  spent  as  downward  moving  force,  and  consequently  only  a 
portum  remains  to  act  as  vertical  pressure  upon  die  backet,  just  as  an  air- 
cushion  w  ill  press  with  less  force  than  its  weight  on  the  seat  which  bears 
it,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  air  being  let  out,  part  of  the  weight  is  being 
expended'in  lowering  the  top  of  the  cusluon. 

*  I  have  purposely  begun  with  the  beguming,  beesnse  I  wish  to  give  per* 
feet  precision  to  the  terms  Thrust,  Pressure,  and  Stress,  as  I  shall  use  them. 
Some  recent  authors  on  mechanics  have  wiahed  to  distinguifth  force  measured 
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plane-mass  at  rest,  imagine  a  small  rectilinear  element  to  be 
drawn.  The  entire  molecular  force  exerted  on  this  actual 
element  might  be  termed  the  thrust ;  but  by  the  thrust  I  shall 
understand  the  unit  of  thrust^  corresponding  to  the  well-known 
conception  of  unit  of  pressure  for  the  particular  case  of  a  fluid 
mass.  This  thrust  (or  unit  of  thrust)  may  be  imagined  separated 
into  two  parts,  one  perpendieolAr  to  the  element^  whidi  may  bo' 
termed  weorenwre,  the  other  Dareilel  to  it,  whieh  may  be  termed 
faee'foree  [for  the  ease  we  shall  have  more  especially  to  consider, 
the  fMe- force  receives  the  name  of  Jriciion,  and  is  limited  to  be 
less  than  the  pressure  multiplied  by  the  ao*caUed  coefficient  of  - 
friction].  As  the  element  acted  upon  turns  round,  the  thrust 
changes  in  magnitude  and  direction,  and  to  the  totality  of  the 
thrusts  going  forth  in  all  directions  from  a  given  point  we  may 
give  the  name  of  stress'^.  We  shall  now  be  able  to  obtain  two 
sorts  of  conditions — one  giving  the  necessary  law  connecting  the 
various  thrusts  of  the  same  stress,  the  other  expressing  th^  law 
of  thevariatioii  of  the  pressure  and  focial  force  (together  consti- 
tuting the  thrust)  upon  an  element  given  in  directioi)  in  passing 
from  one  stress  to  another ;  we  may  call  these  respectively  the 
equations  of  distribution  and  the  equations  of  variation. 

Let  P  Q  R  S  be  any  infinitely  small  molecule 
bounded  by  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
Since  this  is  kept  at  rest  by  its  own  weight,  by 
the  lines  of  pressures  perpendicular  to  Q  11  and 
P  S,  and  the  other  pair  perpendicular  to  P  Q 
and  R  S,  and  by  the  facial  forces  acting  along 
P  Q,  Q  R,  R  S  F  respectively,  if  we  call  / 
the  fiuse-foroe  [1.0.  the  unit  of  &ee-force]  on  P  8, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  corresponding  quantity  for  Q  B  will  differ 


statically  from  force  measured  by  aooderatioii,  by  giving  to  tbe  Ibmier  the 
name  of  pressiue.  But  surety  unnecessary  confusion  is  introduced  into 
mechanical  language  when  we  are  thereby  reduced  to  speak  of  the  pressure 
of  friction,  and  ought  to  enunciate  the  cardinal  law  of  friction  by  stating 
that  the  presttare  ^frietUm  bens  to  the  pressure  of  prestmre  m  eertain 
limiting  relation.  I  acknowledge  an  objection  scarcely  less  valid  (except 
that  it  has  antiquity  to  ]>lead  in  excuse)  to  the  use  of  the  term  accele- 
latiug  force;  as  we  may  be  thereby  reduced  to  speak  of  the  accelerating 
Ibroe  of  a  returding  influence,  as  friction,  or  of  an  influence  whidb  does  not 
neoessarily  dthor  aeeelerate  or  retard,  as  in  tbe  case  of  a  centripetal  pull 
upon  a  body  moving  uniformly  in  a  circle.  I  think  this  difficulty  in  lan- 
guage may  be  met  to  some  extent  by  giving  to  force,  usually  called  accelera- 
lave,  tiw  designation  of  alterative,  •oA.  to  roroe  measured  by  weight  or  mo- 
mentum that  of  quantitative  force.  There  is  no  magic  in  names,  however 
well  selected,  but  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  mischief  ahsing  out  of  a 
confused  and  uncertain  nomenclature. 

*  Thus»  stress  stands  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  its  component 
thmats,  as  a  radiant  ppint  to  the  luminons  imys  which  it  emits. 
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from  it  by  an  infinitely  small  quantity ;  in  like  manner  /'  may 
be  taken  as  the  face-force  on  Q  K,  PS  respectively.  Hence  the 
couples  whose  momcuts  are  (/.  Q  R)  x  Q  P  and  (/' .  P  Q)  QR  re- 
spectively must  be  equal  and  opposite,  or  in  other  words,  /  being 
understood  to  act  to  or  from  Q,  according  as  f  acts  to  or  from 
we  mort  have  / =/.  To  fix  the  ideas,  eoneeiTe  the  fiioe-liiroee  to 
tend  towafds  Q.  Let  us  now  consider  the  eqiuUhriiim  of  the 
triangnhff  molecide  F  Q  R.  Call  the  pressure  on  P  Q  (R),  the 
piessoie  on  R  Q  (P)  the  face-force  on  P  Q  or  Q  R  (Q).  In 
comparison  with  the  thrusts  on  the  faces  of  our  triangular  mole- 
cule, gravity  or  other  impressed  forces  may  be  neglected  as  giving 
rise  to  quantities  of  an  inferior  order  of  smallness. 

Let  QP,  QR  be  regarded  as  two  fixed  rectangular  axes,  and 
let  QPR=^.  Let  the  pressure  and  face-force  on  PR  (always 
uiidcrstandiug  thereby  the  units  of  such  forces)  be  called  N  and 
F  vespeetiyely  (F,  to  fix  the  ideas,  being  taken  to  act  from  P  to 
B)«  Then  resolving  the  forces  perpendicular  to  PR,  we  obtain 

N .  FR=R .  PQ .  cos  QPR  +  P .  QR  cos  QRP  , 
•  sinQFB+Q.QRainQEP, 

or 

X  =  R  (cos     +  2 Q  cos  ^  sin  ^  +  P  (sin  ; 
and  resolving  parallel  to  PR,  we  have 

F  X  FR=B .  PQ  sin  QPR-P .  QR  sin  QRP 

+  Q.  PQcos  QFR-Q.  QRcosQBP^ 

or 

F       8b(R— P)8in^cos^. 

Imagine  now  QRR  to  be  represented  by  a  single  point  0. 
By  P  are  respectively  the  pressures,  and  N  the  face-force  (''units 
of  pressures  and  of  face-force  ")  on  elements  drawn  in  the  ortho- 
gonal directions  OX,  OY ;  N  the  pressure,  and  F  the  face-force 
on  an  element  drawn  in  the  direction  OP,  making  an  angle  6 
with  OX.  Obviously,  therefore,  if  we  draw  in  all  directions 
from  O  lines  whose  lengths  are  as  the  inverse  square  roots  of 
the  pressure-part  of  the  thrust  acting  on  those  lines,  calling 
the  length  c^line  corresponding  to  6,  r,  we  have 

sB  (cos  ^)<+2Qsin  ^cos^+P  (sin  Bf, 

R,  Q,  P  being  constant  quantities. 

Consequently  the  locus  of  the  extremities  of  these  lines  is  a 
conic ;  and  taking  new  axes  of  coordiuutea  in  the  directions  of 
the  principal  axes  of  this  conic^  and  understanding  by  R  and  P 
the  pressures  perpendicular  to  those  axes  respectively,  the  equa- 
tions obtained  assume  the  form 
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N  =  R(oo§^)«  +  P(8in^)*,  (1) 

Fs(B-F)Bin^.o(Mi^;  (2) 

showing  that  in  dements  in  the  directions  of  the  prineipal  axes 
the  face-forces  ▼aoish,  and  the  thrusts  become  purely  preasnves* 
t.  e.  forces  perpendicolar  to  the  surfaces  upon  which  they  act* 
B  and  P  are  of  course  essentially  positivey  as  otherwise  the  mo- 
lecules would  be  subject  to  a  force  of  separation  instead  of 
compression,  and  consequently  the  conic  in  queatiouisan  eUipse. 
The  total  value  of  the  thrust  =  >/N*TF 

=-v/R«(cos^*+ P*  (sin  e)\  ....(•) 

^  B  and  P  wiU  evidently  be  in  the  direetions  in  which,  for  a 
given  point,  the  entire  thmst,  as  well  as  the  pressaze-part  of  it, 

are  the  least  and  greatest.  These  directicms  may  be  said  to  be 
those  of  "  principad  thrust/'  If  we  start  from  any  point  and 
proceed  from  that  point  always  in  the  direction  of  a  line  of 
principal  thrust  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  curve,  two  such  curves 
cutting  each  other  at  right  angles  will  intersect  every  point  of 
the  mass  at  rest,  of  which,  in  the  case  of  mathematical  earth,  I 
may  state^  by  way  of  anticipation^  that  only  one  can  cut  the  free 
surface  when  that  surface  is  supposed  to  form  part  of  a  horizontal 
plane. 

These  lines  may  also  be  termed  the  firindpal  lines  of  pressore, 

or  simply  the  lines  of  pressure ;  and  this  name  may  be  considered 
indifferently  to  have  reference  either  to  the  &ct  that  the  thrust 
in  the  direction  of  the  kmgent  at  any  point  in  any  such  curve  is 
the  thmst  acting  upon  the  normal,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  thrust 
upon  the  fangmt  at  any  point  is  in  the  direction  of  the  normal; 
as  either  one  of  such  conditions  implies  the  other. 

The  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  pressure  and  the  thrust 
^vill  be 

R(cos^)^  +  P(sin^)* 

(cos  Of  +  P^Tsin'^p  '  • 

which,  calling:  the  principal  semiaxes  of  the  ellipse  referred  to  a 
and  b  respectively,  and  the  rectangular  coordinates  of  any  point 
therein  x  and  y,  oecomes 

whidi  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tan- 
gent divided  by  the  radius  vector,  showmg  that  the  direction  of 
the  thrust  on  any  radius  of  the  ellipse  in  question  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  conjugate  diameter,  whereby  it  is  seen  that  the 
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line  of  thrust  and  the  fine  thrust  upon  stand  in  a  redprooal  re- 
lation to  each  other. 

I  may  add  the  cursory  remark  as  regards  the  value  of  the 
total  thrusts  in  the  case  more  immediately  before  us,  that  [as 
is  apparent  from  the  equation  (a)]  they  will  be  represented  in 
relative  magnitude  by  the  radius  vector  drawn  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  thrust  upon,  to  meet,  not  the  eUipse  of  pressures  just 
described,  bnt  another  ellipse  whose  major  and  minor  axes  are 
to  one  another  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  other  two. 

If  we  wish,  however,  to  present  the  above  results  in  a  form 
more  immediately  translateable  into  the  actual  case  of  nature, 
I  mean  that  of  space  with  three  dimensions,  it  becomes  expe- 
dient to  use  a  different  ellipse,  or  rather  the  same  ellipse  in 
wiother  position,  to  represent  the  stress  at  any  point. 

In  the  equations  above  found,  connecting  N  and  F  with 
P,  Q,  B,  ^  is  the  angle  made  with  a  fixed  axis,  not  by  the  line 
<%f  pressure  but  by  the  element  on  which  this  pressure  is 
exited.   Let  ^  be  the  angle  made  by  the  pressure  itmt,  so  that 

^3B^-f-^,  then  we  have 

N=:  P  (cos  ^)«-2Q  sin  </»  cos   +  R  (sin 

Fs(P-R)Bin^oos^. 

And  the  same  process  as  has  been  already  employed  will  serve 
to  diow  that  we  may  construct  an  ellipse  such  that  iSbe  inverse 
square  of  the  radius  vector  in  every  direction  may  represent  the 
magnitude  of  the  pressure  in  that  direction  (t.  e,  the  magnitude 
of  the  normal  part  of  the  thrust  upon  the  element  perpendi- 
cular to  that  direction),  and  in  this  ellipse  the  radius  vectOET 
and  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  each  point  will  represent 
the  corresponding  directions  of  pressure  and  thrust,  which 
obviously  will  coincide  for  the  directions  of  greatest  and  least 
pressure. 

If,  now,  we  go  out  ii^to  space  of  three  dimensions,  it  will 
readily  be  anticipated,  and  may  easily  be  proved,  that  an  eUip»- 
aoid  whose  radii  vectoies  represent  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the 
inverse  square  roots  of  the  pressures  takes  the  place  of  the 
ellipse,  the  thrusts  and  pressures  correspond  respectively  (in 
direction)  to  the  normal  and  radius  vector  at  each  point,  and  in 
three  directions,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,,  these  latter  come 
together. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
ellipse  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  in  fact  only  a  principal  section 
of  this  ellipsoid.  The  assumption  which  (following  in  the  track 
of  my  predecessors)  I  shall  make,  that  the  greatest  energy  of 
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friction  exerted  at  any  point  will  be  exerted  in  some  direction  in 
a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  revetment  wall,  will  be  seen  from 
what  follows  a  little  further  on,  toimply  that  every  such  plane 
contains  the  radius  vector  which  makes  the  greatest  angle  with 
the  normal,  and  consequently  the  section  of  the  ellipsoid  of  stress 
with  which  we  are  dealing  will  be  the  plane  of  greatest  and  least 
throat,  or  greatest  and  least  pressure.  Bj  way  of  aid  to  the 
imagination  in  seising  this  snotle  eoneeption  of  stress  (a  real 
eonqnest  in  physical  ideology  due  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  although  its  first  germ  may  be  recognised  in 
the  much  earlier  molecular  view  of  the  circumambient  pressures 
round  about  each  internal  point  of  a  perfect  fluid),  1  have  gone 
thus  briefly  into  the  generation  of  the  ellipse  and  ellipsoid  above 
described ;  but  I  shall  have  very  little  occasion,  except  for 
occasional  facility  of  reference,  to  have  resort  to  them,  as  the 
equations  (1)  and  (2)  will  suihce  iur  my  purpose  in  the  present 
inooiry. 

Tbeie  are  the  equations  which  govern  the  distribation  of 
stress  I  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  confer  upon  the  ellipie 
whose  radii  vectores  axe  in  length  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of 
the  pressures  acting  upon  them,  the  name  of  the  eUipse  of  pres* 

sureSf  in  order  to  obviate  any  possibility  of  the  position  of  this 
ellipse  being  confounded  with  that  of  the  one  which  would,  I 
believe,  more  ordinarily  go  by  the  name  of  the  ellipse  of  stress. 
Every  point  in  the  mass  is  the  centre  of  such  an  ellipse ;  and 
those  ellipses,  if  properly  drawn,  will  represent  completely,  and 
on  the  same  scale,  the  magnitude  and  distribution  of  the  pres- 
sures mnd  a\>ont  any  point.  It  is  slmoat  needless  to  add  that 
far  a  perfect  fluid  these  ellipses  would  become  dides. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  establish  the  law  of  the  variation  of 
the  stresses^  or,  to  q»eak  inore  accurately,  of  the  thrusts  acting 
on  planes  drawn  in  any  given  directions,  on  passing  from  one 
point  of  the  mass  to  another.  Returning  to  our  little  rect- 
angular element  PQRS,  and  considering  the  lines  PQ,  PS  to  be 
given  in  direction,  so  that  we  may  consider  VQ  =  da:  and  PS  =di/, 
and  calling  the  units  of  pressure  on  PQ  and  HQ  L  and  N, 
the  unit  of  face-force  M,  the  impressed  forces  of  acceleration  X 
in  the  direction  of  s,  and  Y  in  thediieetioii  of  y,  and  the  unit  of 
mass  p,  by  simple  estimation  of  the  fences  in  the  directicoa  of  # 
and  y  respectively  we  obvioualy  obtain,  due  attention  being  paid 
to  the  mode  of  fixing  the  positive  directions  of  X  and  Y, 

dhdU  „ 
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If,  as  in  the  case  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal,  the  aole 
impressed  foice  is  that  of  gcavity,  and  if  we  treat  the  weight  of  a 
unit  of  the  mass  as  nnity^  and  make  the  axis  of  ^rhoriaontal  and 
of  y  vertical,  the  equations  become 


These,  being  the  equations  which  control  the  law  of  the  variation 

of  the  thrusts  estimated  in  given  directions  in  passing  from  one 
stress  to  another,  I  call  the  equations  of  variation  of  stress. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  application  of  the  principles  above  set 
forth  to  the  treatment  of  the  particular  question  in  hand. 

Let  fM  be  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  earth  upon  itself, 
and  /^sstan  \,  so  that  X  is  the  angle  of  repose ;  by  this  is  to  be 
undentood  that  the  thrust  on  any  element  can  never  make, 
witli  the  perpendicidar  to  that  donent,  an  angle  greater  than 
X.  Now  the  general  law  of  the  distribution  of  stress  proves 
that  the  actual  angle  between  the  perpendicular  to  the  element 
and  its  thrust  will  in  two  directions  be  zero.  Hence  at  any 
given  point  it  will  pass  through  all  gradations,  from  zero  up  to  a 
certain  limit.  Here  presents  itself  the  question,  Is  that  limit  A, 
or  can  it  be  X  for  every  point  in  the  mass  ?  As  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  a  priori  that  this  hmiting  angle  in  that  state  of  equi- 
Ubrium  which  we  wish  to  determine  must  be  equal  to  X  through- 
out the  mass,  and  obviously  it  will  not  be  so  for  actnal  cases  of 
eqniUbriom  which  arise,  we  want  a  name  to  distingoish  the 
maximum  ratio  which  friction  bears  to  pressure  in  any  specified 
stress  from  the  absolute  maximum  which  this  ratio  is  capable  of 
attaining.  We  may  name  the  former  the  coefficient  of  frictional 
enei^;  and  for  every  point  where  this  is  equal  to  the  absolute 
coefficient  of  friction,  we  may  say  the  friction  of  the  stress  is  at 
its  maximum  energy.  Let  (/x)  be  the  coefficient  of  frictional 
energy  for  any  given  stress,  and  (X)  =tan~*  (/x)  the  corresponding 
angle  of  repose.  [We  may  also,  if  we  please,  term  (ji)  and  (X) 
the  relative' eoeffieient  and  zelattve  angle  of  rqpoae  respectively, 


mfTimnm  and  nunimmn  thrust  of  any  stress  be  called  «y*:  • 
simple  relation  connects  7  and  (X)'*'. 

For  caUing,  as  before,  L  the  pressure,  |and  M  the  face-force 
(now  the  finc^n),  we  have  by  equation  (1), 

*  This  relation  and  iu  importanee  are  well  known  to  Professor  Rankine. 


dL  dU 


dy  dx 
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LssP(coi^«+E(8m^% 
Ms(P-B)8in^eo8^, 

M 

tan  (X)  s  (/ft)  as  maiimfun  falue  of  j^. 

To  find  this  maximum,  we  have 


Henee 

and  therefore 


therefore 

or 


cot(X)=j?^ 


(l-72)-27taiiX=0, 
.-.ec(X)-t.n(X)«2^)-t«.(«-(|)). 


This  equation  expresses  the  universal  relation  between  the 
form  of  the  ellipse  of  pressures  for  any  sfareiB  and  the  idative 

angle  of  repose  for  such  stress. 

The  problem  we  have  just  solved  may  be  presented  advan- 
tageously, in  order  to  make  the  impression  of  it  more  vivid  (as 
it  is  of  cardinal  importance),  under  a  geometrical  point  of  view. 
Taking  any  radius  vector  of  the  ellipse  of  pressures^  the  angle 
between  it  and  its  conjugate  mdins  ia  90^  at  any  verteK ;  at  aome 
point  therefore  it  wiU  be  at  a  minimnm,  and  ihia  mmimwun 
will  be  the  eomplement  of  the  relative  angle  of  repose. 

From  the  preceding  investigation^  it  will  easily  be  seen  that, 
to  find  the  ray-directions  which  give  this  minimum,  we  have 
only  to  construct  a  rectangle  circumscribing  the  ellipse,  and 
either  of  its  two  diagonals  will  be  in  the  direction  required,  and 
the  angle  between  either  such  ray  and  the  principal  axes  pltis 
or  minus  half  the  angle  between  it  and  the  noi^al  (which  angle 
is  the  relative  angle  of  repose)  will  be  half  a  right  angle'!'. 

*  In  fact  the  diameters  which  coincide  with  the  directions  of  these 
diagonals  are  conjugate  diameters,  equally  inclined  to  the  principal  axes ; 
ancf  these,  as  I  suppose  must  be  well  known,  are  the  conjugate  diameters 
whose  inffilinatioB  to  eadi  other  is  a  nuidmiun. 

[To  be  oontinued. j 
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LXYII.  Experimental  llesearckes  on  (he  Laws  of  Absorption  of 
Liquids  by  Porous  Substances,    By  Thomas  Taie^  Esq* 

^Continued  from  p.  369 J 

THE  following  experiment  was  made  to  show  that,  at  equal 
diwtaniyft^  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  rate  of  dififu- 
aon  is  equal  in  all  directions,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  rate  of  dif- 
foiiuoii  is  independent  of  the  force  of  gravity. 

Experimmi  IV. 
The  absorbent  used  in  this  experiment  was  unsized  ^ptfw,  3 
inches  in  width,  cut  longitudinally  through 
the  centre  to  within  1  inch  of  the  lower 
extremity;  and  whilst  one  portion  was 
suspended  vertically,  the  other  portion 
was  bent  after  the  manner  shown  in  the 
annexed  diagram.  Each  branch  was  ^ni- 
dnatod  from  the  water-line  of  immersion, 
so  that  the  space  of  ascent  in  the  foUow- 
ing  Tahfe  is  the  distance  travelled  on  the 
paper  measured  from  the  levd  surface  of 
the  water. 


Ascent  of  liquid 
in  inches, 

s. 

On  the  vertical 

portion. 
Corrap.  time 
In  mimitTT, 
T. 

On  the  bent 

portion. 
Corresp.  time 
in  wiiwitBig 
T. 

Value  of  T 
by  formula 

0  . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

•84 

•80 

•9 

9 

3-50 

333 

3-6 

8 

8-00 

8-00 

81 

4 

14-90 

1492 

14-4 

5 

94-4f 

M 

It  will  be  observed  how  very  nearly  the  results  in  the  second 
and  third  columns  coincide  with  each  other,  thereby  establishing, 
the  law  above  enunciated. 

The  following  experiment  was  made  to  test  the  truth  of  thia 
law  of  equal  diffusion. 

MsBperimaUY* 

The  absorbent  used  in  this  experiment  was  onsised  paper,  cat 

in  the  fonn  represented  in  the  annexed  —  

diagram.   The  width  of  the  portion  at  A 

was  as  fine  as  possible.  The  paper  waa 
graduated  from  A  along  the  vertical  line 
A  E,  as  well  as  from  A  along  the  hori- 
zontal line  B  C.  The  ascent  recorded  in 
the  following  Table  is  the  vertical  as  well 
as  the  horizontal  space  traversed  by  the 
liquid  ou  the  paper  estimated  from  the 
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point  Ay  which  stood  <ihoat  half  an  inch  from  the  level  of  the 
liquid. 

The  line  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  absorbent  by  the 
liquid  throughout  the  course  of  its  diffusion,  was  a  perfect  semi- 
eircle,  BD  C,  having  the  point  A  aa  its  eentve.  The  Weadtk 
of  the  abaoihent  hong  8  indiesy  the  aemidfde  attained  ita 
greatest  diameter  at  8  s  1*6  inch.  Alter  this  the  line  of  liquid 
absQiption  became  a  carve  of  contrary  flexure^  E  K  having 
points  of  contrary  flexure  at  £  and  which  may  be  mathemati« 
cally  explained  on  the  assamption  of  the  law  of  equal  diffusion. 
The  point  A  appeared  to  form  the  central  point  of  liquid  diffu- 
sion^  from  which  the  liquid  was  diiiused  equally  in  all  directions* 


Aacent  of  liquid 
ininebM, 
8. 

Corresp.  time 
te  IBIIIIltBfc 

T. 

Vdocitj  of  diifu-i 

Value  of  t> 
by  fbnnaU 

•"iTs* 

0 

0 

•4 

1-23 

•ff 

1-83 

•125 

•125 

•6 

2-83 

•7 

3-83 

•8 

600 

•080 

•078 

•9 

6-33 

1-0 

7-83 

•060 

•088 

1*1 

9-66 

1-4 

15-58 

1800 

•Oil 

•041 

S*0 

3208 

»0 

7»00 

The  same  results  were  obtained  with  an  ab- 
sorbent cut  in  the  form  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed diagram. 

The  following  experiment  was  made  to  de- 
termine the  manner  in  which  the  liquid^diffuses 
itself  over  the  snr&oe  of  the  absorbentr 

Experiment  VI. 
This  experiment  was  made  with 
the  apparatus  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed diagrsm.  HQ  the  abaorbent 
suspended  in  the  jar  A  contain- 
ing a  small  portion  of  waiter,  by  means 
of  a  hooked  wire,  G  attached  to  the 
pan  C  of  a  dehcate  balance ;  £  F  a  stage 
supporting  the  pan  of  the  balance : 
this  stage  admits  of  being  raised  or  de- 
pressed as  may  be  required,  and  the 
adjustment  is  such  that  the  lower  edge, 
H,  of  the  absorbent  shall  exactly  come 
in  contact  with  the  snrfooe  of  the  water. 
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By  whilst  the  pan  rests  upon  the  atigc;  AB  m  ground  plate 
covering  the  top  of  the  jar,  haying  an  orifice  throagh  its  centre 

to  allow  the  wire  G  S  to  pass  freely  through  it. 

The  absorbent  being  carefully  graduated  from  its  lower  edge, 
was  suspended  for  some  time  in  the  humid  air  of  the  jar  A  B ; 
the  paper  and  hook,  thus  suspended,  was  balanced  by  weights 
placed  in  the  opposite  pan  of  the  balauce  ;  the  stage  was  then 
loiPBrad  imtfl  ^  edge,  d  ^  Bbmbait  came  in  eontael  with 
the  water.  When  the  liqmd  had  arrired  at  the  different  marks 
upon  the  absorbent,  the  beam  of  the  balance  was  elevated  so  as 
to  withdraw  the  absorbent  from  contact  with  the  water;  in  this 
position  the  increased  weight  of  the  absorbent  was  determinedy 
and  the  weight  thus  found  was  entered  in  the  second  column  of 
the  following  Table.  The  numbers  entered  in  the  third  column 
are  the  weights  in  grains  requisite  to  break  the  contact  of  the 
absorbent  with  the  water ;  and  the  numbers  in  the  fourth  column 
are  the  differences  between  the  corresponding  numbers  in  the 
second  and  third  columns.  The  absorbent  used  in  this  experi- 
ment was  unsized  paper,  1*5  inch  in  width  and  6  inches  in 
lengdi* 


AMSnt  of  liquid 

in  iocbet, 
S. 

Coiresp.  woght 

Corrcsp.  weight 
to  break  contact. 

\Vei(rht  of  water 
of  cohesion 
in  graoMb 

Value  of  IT 
br  fonunia 
amrSS. 

1 

2-63 

96 

9 

5-22 

5-2 

Z 

7-80 

15  08 

7-28 

7-8 

4 

1040 

17-60 

7-20 

10-4 

S 

12-93 

2014 

7-21 

13-0 

6 

lS-44 

m4 

!•» 

16-6 

It  will  be  seen  how  nearly  the  value  of  w,  obtained  from  the 
formula  t£;=2*6  S,  coincides  with  the  experimental  results  in  the 
second  column  of  the  Table.  Hence  we  conclude  that  tiie  liquid 
is  equally  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  absorbent. 

As  this  result  was  not  anticipated,  ita  truth  was  tested  in  the 
following  manner : — 

A  similar  strip  of  unsized  paper,  10  inches  long  and  1*5  inch 
wide,  was  soqiended  with  its  lower  extremity  in  contact  with  the 
liquid,  as  in  the  foregoing  experiment.  When  the  liquid  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  absorbent,  the  augmentation  m  weight 
due  to  the  liquid  absorbed  was  determined.  After  the  absorbent 
had  been  thoroughly  dried  it  was  cut  transversely  through  the 
middle,  and  the  process  was  repeated  with  this  half  portion. 
The  following  results  were  obtained : — 

Weight  of  liquid  absorbed  by  the  10-inch  strip  =  22  03  grs. 
Weight  of  liquid  absorbed  by  the  5-inch  strip     10*95  grs. 
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But  tlie  former  result  is  almost  exactly  double  the  latter:  hence 
it  follows  that  the  weight  of  water  diffused  through  the  upper 
half  of  the  10-inch  absorbent  must  have  been  very  nearly  c^ual 
to  tiie  weight  of  water  diffiued  through  the  lower  half. 
Let  U  =  the  work  performed  by  absorption  per  nunute* 
k  =  the  number  of  inches  in  one  foot. 

=  the  number  of  grains  in  one  pound. 
w  s  the  weight  of  water  in  grains  difiused  through  each 
inch  of  the  absorbent. 
Then  ^ 

(eoi)  ^ 


w 


2gk; 


Buttvssto'S;  Ta«S*;  and«=^; 


Ui 


J- 


2kk^  L  144iO0^il*«S«. 
But  for  all  appreciable  values  of  S  the  fraction  J^|jQ^gJ^ 
is  indefinitely  small  as  compared  with  1 ; 

2kk^* 

which  exprasskm^  being  independent  of  S  and  fa  the  same  for 
all  points  of  ascent.  Hence  we  infer  ihat  tit  equal  Hme»  the  farce 
ef  idmrp^on  perferme  the  mane  amount  of  work. 

Experiment  VII. 

The  absorbent  used  in  this  experiment  was  fine  calico,  2  inches 
in  widths  and  uniform  in  its  texture.  The  temperature  was  56^ 
throughout  the  experiment.  As  in  the  preceding  eiperiments, 
the  liquid  was  distilled  water. 


AlMBt  of  Bquid 
8. 

Correap.  time 
T. 

VdnofT 

bjfbnnola 
Tswsss. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

VIS 

I'M 

9 

4-50 

4-48 

9 

9-50 

1008 

4 

17-33 

17-92 

5 

2700 

28-00 

e 

40-00 

40-38 

7 

56-50 

54-88 

In  this  case  the  velocity  of  ascent  is  caressed  by  the  formula 

1 
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-  La  order  to  compare  the  absorbing  powers  of  different  absorb- 
enti,  let /and/  be  put  finr  the  velocities  eomspondiog  to  the 
same  time  T  oi  aseent  of  the  liquid  on  two  diffeieut  abMriients^ 
then  we  get  fiom  equatian  {2), 


2  •/a(T-p)' 

••/-V  «(T+rt' 
and  neg^eeting  p  and  ^,  «•  gat 


(10) 


that  is,  in  this  case  the  absorbing  power  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  a,  or  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  time  which 

the  liquid  takes  to  ascend  one  inch. 

Now  taking  the  absorbing  power  of  the  unsized  paper  of 
Exp.  1.  as  unity,  wc  find  from  equation  (10), 

The  absorbing  power  of  the  calico  in  the  above  experiment 
^  =1-68; 


\/l'12 


that  is  to  say,  the  absorbing  pow;er  of  the  calico  ia  1*63  times 
that  of  the  unsized  paper. 

In  this  manner  the  powers  of  different  absorbents  maybe  defi- 
nitely expressed. 

These  formulse  also  give  us  the  relative  difiudbility  of  differ- 
ent liquids  in  any  given  absorbent. 

EapenmaU  VIIL 

The  liquid  used  in  this  experiment  was  turpentine^  and  the 
absorbents  were  unaiaed  paper  and  calico.  The  temperatuie  was 
65^  throughout  the  eiperimoit. 

A.  Unsised  paper  of  Experiment  L 

B.  Calico  of  Experiment  YII. 


A»eent  of 

in 

inchea, 
S. 

UniiMd  pipa  4> 

1  CalkoB. 

Comap.  time 
ifiimnatet, 
T." 

Value  of  T 
by  formula 
TMS8>i  . 

1 

jCorrnp.  time 
inminutea, 
T, 

Value  of  T 
brfonnola 

? 

2 
3 
4 

5 

0 

2-9 
120 
270 

503 
800 

0 

3 
12 
27 
48 

75 

0 

1-6 
6-5 
Uit 

26-5 

43-0  1 

0 

w 

154 

27-2 
42-fi 
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The  results  of  this  experiment,  on  being  compared  with  Uioie 
of  Eipeninents  Land  VII.,  show  that  the  dififusibility  of  turpen-^ 
tine  on  unsized  paper  is  the  same  as  that  of  water,  and  that  ita 

diffuaibilitjr  on  calico  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  water. 

Taking  the  diffusibility  of  water  on  calico  as  unity^  we  get 
from  equation  (10), 

Diffuailnlity  of  toipentine  on  calico  s  =  •8124. 

In  Uke  manner,  taking  the  absorbing  power  of  the  muiaed 
paper  A  in  relation  to  turpentine  as  nnity« 

/2'9 

The  absorbing  power  of  the  calico  =  /W  j;^  =  l-3. 

Experiment  IX« 

The  absoribents  used  in  this  experiment  were  strips  of  linen 
uidninsiaed  paper.  The  liquids  were  distilled  water,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  stardi  containing  1  part  of  stareh  to  100  parts  of  water. 

L.  Linen  absorbent  weighing  *8  gr.  per  square  ineh. 

£•  Uusised  paper  absorbent* 


Aaeentof 

Uquid  in 
inches, 

s. 

Liquid,   Solution  of  sUich. 

liquid.  Distilled  w»ter. 

AbtoilMiit  It* 

AlMorbcBt  E. 

AbMilNntL. 

Conresp.  time 
in  minutes, 
T. 

O  Qf> 
«  C  9t 

11^ 
IlJ 

Conresp.  time 
in  minutes, 
T. 

Value  of  T 
by  formula 

Correap.  time 
in  minutes, 
T. 

Value  of  T 
by  formula 

Corresp.  time 
in  minutes, 
T. 

§1* 

■at  ij 
>^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

25 

50 

5 

1-50 

1-5 

22.5 

2-25 

8 

9-6 

100 

210 

20 

7-00 

60 

9-75 

900 

3 

21-5 

22-5 

450 

45 

1400 

13  5 

2375 

20-25 

4 

400 

400 

78-5 

80 

'  23-75 

240 

3700 

3600- 

5 

630 

62-5 

••• 

1 36-50 

37-5 

5600 

56-25 

The  results  of  this  experiment  show  that  the  dififusibility  of 
the  solution  of  starcli  is  vajr  low  as  compared  with  that  <tf  water. 

Tsldng  unity  as  the  diffusibflity  of  water  on  eadi  of  the  ab8oH>- 
ents  respeetiTely.  the  divisibility  of  the  solution  of  stsich  on 

the  paper  absorbent  will  be  expressed  by  a/  —g-  =  *67 ; 

whereas  on  the  calico  absorbent .  it  will  be  expressed  by 

/I '5 

a/      =  '77.  "Whence  it  appears  that  the  diffusibility  of  liquids 

varies  with  the  nature  of  the  absorbent.    In  comparing,  however, 
the  absorbing  powers  of  two  substances  with  each  other,  as  a 
PhU.  Meg.  S.  4.  No.  136.  Sv^l.  Vol.  20.  2  L 
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genenl  rale  tiie  suVstanoe  wbidi  has  the  liigher  abaorbing  power 
for  one  liquid  will  also  liave  the  higher  absorbing  power  for  any 
other  liquid. 

Jitxpenmem  A. 

The  liquid  used  in  this  experiment  was  linseed  oil,  and  the 
absorbent  was  unsized  paper,  whose  absorbing  power  for  water 
at  60°  is  expressed  by  the  formula  T=3S*,  The  experiment 
was  made  at  two  different  temperatures. 


Aioent  of  liquid 
in  infliiffj 
8. 

At  the  temperature  of  6o°. 

At  the  temperature  of  85°. 

Comqp.  tUM 
inmimitai, 
T. 

ValMofT 
byfrnnnU 

Concm.  time 
ia  nfautea, 
T. 

VahMofT 
brfiwondft 
T»i48  8S. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•25 

3 

3 

•50 

16 

16 

12 

12 

•75 

26 

27 

100 

65 

64 

46 

48 

I  25 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

73 

75 

1-50 

147 

144 

261 

356 

Taking  the  diffusibility  of  water  as  uuity^  that  of  the  oil  will 
be  expressed  by      ^ = •216. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  also  show  that  the  rate  of  dif- 
fusion is  increased  by  an  increase  of  temperature.  Within  cer- 
tain limits,  the  diffusibility  of  different  liquids  seems  to  increase 
proportionabl^  with  an  increase  of  temperature. 

The  followmg  experiment  waa  made  to  determine  the  diffoai- 
bility  of  different  auutionB  of  atarcfa  in  water. 

Esperment  XI. 

The  first  solution  of  starch  contained  ^  per  cent,  of  ataieh^ 
the  second  1  per  cent.,  and  the  third  2  per  cent. ;  that  is,  the 
weights  of  starch  dissolved  in  the  same  weights  of  water  were  as 
the  numbers  in  the  geometrical  progression  ^,  1,  and  2.  The 

absorbent  used  waa  unsized  paper  of  high  absorbent  power. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  gave  the  following  formulae  of 
ascent  of  the  different  Uquids: — 

FommlsB  of  ascent. 
Distilled  water  ....  TsMS* 
Solution  No.  1  .   .   .   .  T= 
Solution  No.  2  ....  T=5-6S* 
Solution  No.  8  ....   T=:  16S< 

Hence  we  find  from  equation  (10)^  difioribility  of  water  being 
unity, 
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Di£(bmbflity  ad.  Na.  ls*740»*74x  'ei*. 

„         „  No.  2  =  "447  =  -71  X  -6  T«ry  neirlT. 
„         M  No.  ds*262=*74x  -6^vei7near]y. 
Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numben  eipressing  the  dififusi- 
bility  of  the  difoent  aolationa  are  very  nearly  in  geometrical 
progreaaion. 

Hence  we  derive  the  following  law : — If  the  per-centage  of 
starch  contained  in  three  different  solutions  he  expressed  hij  an 
ascending  geometrical  progression^  the  diffusibility  oj  the  solutions 
tuill  be  expressed  by  a  descending  geometrical  progression. 

The  results  of  the  following  experiment  are  conhrmatory  of 
this  law. 

Experiment  XII. 

In  this  experiment  the  liquids  used  were  six  different  solu> 
ttons  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  containing  respectivelv  \,  \,  2,  4, 
and  8  per  cent,  of  the  aalt ;  that  is,  the  weights  of  salt  disaolved 
in  ei^nfil  parta  of  diatilled  water  were  aa  the  nnmbera  in  the  geo- 
metrical progreaaion  ^,  \,  2,  4,  and  8.  The  abaorbent  naed 
was  unsized  paper. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  gave  the  following  formulaa  of 
ascent  of  the  different  liqoida : — 

Formulae  of  ascent. 
DistiUed  water  ....  T=3-5S« 

.  Ts8*258* 
.  T:=8-75S« 


Solution  No.  1 
„  No.  2 
No.  8 
No.  4 
No.  5 
No.  6 


M 


T=4-33  S« 

T=  5S* 
T=5-33  S« 


Hence  we  find  from  equation  (10)^  diffaaibihty  of  water  being 

DHRwibiliw  bv 
lomuila  l-0d8x*69«. 
Di£baibi%aol.  No.  1  =  1038  .  .  1038 
„  „  No.  2=  -978  .  .  -986 
„  „  No.  3=  -935  .  .  -936 
„  „  No.  4=  -898  .  .  -889 
„  „  No.  5=  -838  .  .  -844 
„       „      No.  6as  -810    .    .  -801 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  numbers  expressing  the  diffusive- 
ness of  the  different  solutions  are  very  nearly  in  geometrical 
progression,  thereby  confirming  the  law  enunciated  in  the  fore> 
going  experiment. 

The  diShaibililT  of  aolntion  Now  1  ia  a  little  greater  than  that 
of  pnre  water.  A  shght  addition  id  an  alkaline  aalt  to  water 
aeema  to  increase  ita  cuffiisiveness. 

2L2 
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The  following  experiment  was  made  to  determine  how  fir  the 
law  of  diffusion  is  affected  by  direct  chemical  action. 

Experiment  XIII. 

The  absorbent  used  in  this  'experiment  was  unsized  paper 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  8  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
and  then  carefully  dried,  so  that  the  paper  was  uniformly  impreg- 
nati-d  with  the  salt.  The  liquid  was  diluted  sulphuric  acid  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1'0I3. 


Ascent  of  liquid 
in  inches 

Corresp.  time 
in  nunntCk 
T. 

Value  of  T 
brfonnoU 
Tall  8>. 

0 

0 

0 

1*0 

11 

110 

9-0 

48 

440 

68 

687 

8-0 

97 

99^ 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  general  formula,  expressing  the  rate 
of  diffusion,  holds  true  in  caaea  where  there  is  a  known  decided 
chemical  action.  It  would  seem  that  the  ascent  of  the  liquid 
through  the  pores  of  an  absorbent  is  in  most  cases  attended  by 
chemical  action. 

The  diluted  acid  used  in  this  experiment  was  found  to  have 
the  same  diffusibility  as  distilled  water,  the  formula  of  diH'usioa 
being  Ts8'5  S'  at  mean  temperatnre.  The  alow  nte  of  dtffn* 
sion  of  the  diluted  snlphniie  acid  in  this  experiment  is  not  a 
littte  lemaricable.  In  moat  cases  direet  ehemical  aetion  tends  to 
accelerate  the  diffusion. 

The  following  expeiiment  was  made  to  determine  the  amount 
of  heat  evolved  by  the  proeesa  of  absorption. 

Esiperment  XIV. 

The  bulb  of  a  thermometer  was  infolded  with  dry  unsized 
paper^  which  extended  about  one  inch  below  the  bulb.  The 
extremity  of  the  paper  was  brought  in  contact  with  water  placed 
in  a  small-mouthed  bottle.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  air,  viz.  56°,  As  the  liquid  ascended 
through  the  pores  of  the  absorbent,  the  temperature,  indicated 
by  the  thermometer,  gradually  rose  until  it  reached  61°,  giving 
a  maximum  rise  of  6^  due  to  the  heat  evolved  by  sbaorption. 

The  naked  bulb  of  a  thermometer  was  inserted  in  some  dry 
plasterof  nana  placed  in  an  evaporating  dish.  A  sufficient  quanti^ 
of  water,  naving  the  same  temperature  as  the  air,  vis  66°,  was 
then  poured  into  the  diah;  after  the  higher  portion  of  the 
plaater  of  paria  had  become  wet  by  abaorption^  the  temperature. 
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indieated  by  the  thermometer,  rose  to  G6°'5,  giving  a  numitiaiii 

liac  of  10°-5  due  to  the  heat  evolved  by  absorption. 

This  change  of  specific  heat,  which  always  takes  place  during 
the  process  of  absorption^  is  doubtless  indicative  of  chemical 
action. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  an  absorbent  may  be  used 
again  and  again^  with  distilled  water^  without  suffering  any 
<£ange  in  its  power  of  absorption. 

The  fbUowing  experiments  were  made  to  determine  a  statical 
mearare  <tf  the  fioroe  of  abMwption  in  different  porona  sabstanoes. 

Eg^perment  XV.  . 

By  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, the  effect  of  the  force  of  absorpti<m  in  elevating  a  ^nlgmn 
of  liquid  may  be  strikingly  ex- 
hibited. A  B  C  D  a  bent  tube, 
open  at  both  extremities,  having 
tne  portion  ABC  considerably 
wider  than  the  other  portion 
CDK;  the  portion  AB  con- 
tains mercury^  and  that  of  B  C 
water;  FG  a  piece  of  dry 
calico,  having  a  narrow  strip, 
m  n,  proceeding  from  it,  insert- 
ed through  the  mercury  in  con- 
tact vnth  the  water  13  C  ;  the 
extremity  K  of  the  tube  C  D  is 
inserted  in  a  vessel  £^  contain- 
ing water*  Aa  the  absorhenty 
7G>  draws  the  liquid  from  BCy 
the  water  rises  in  the  tnhe  K  C 

in  opposition  to  gravity.  If  the  diameter  of  the  tube  C  D  be 
•j^ths  of  an  inch,  the  water  will  have  risen  in  the  tube  K  C  to 
the  height  of  about  9  inches  in  the  course  of  six  hours,  the  air 
being  in  an  average  state  of  dryness;  and  when  the  air  is  un- 
usually warm  and  dry,  to  a  much  greater  height  in  that  time. 
The  effect  is  simply  due  to  the  force  of  absorption,  there  being 
no  endosmose  connected  with  the  phsenomenon. 

The  following  form  of  this  apparatus  enables  us  to  measure  the 
force  of  absorption  by  the  fall  of  a  column  of  mercury. 

LEDC  a  small  bent  tube  proceeding  from  a  wide  tnbe  or 
cup  L  P,  ground  at  the  top,  which  ia  covered  by  a  plate,  F  K, 
of  polished  slate,  having  one  or  more  small  perforations,  0, 
through  it;  FG  an  absorbent  pkced  upon  the  plate.  The 
bent  portion  LEDC  contains  mercury,  and  the  cup,  L  P,  is 
filled  with  water.    As  the  liquid  diffuses  itself  through  the  pores 
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of  the  absorbent^  the  mercury 
rises  in  the  cup  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  water  thus  absorb- 
ed, and  the  column  CD  de- 
scends. This  goes  on  until  the 
force  of  absorption  is  balanced 
by  the  downward  pressure  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tnbe  LE, 
that  is^  by  a  oohmm  of  mereary 
measnied  by  the  descent  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  G  D.  The 
following  results  were  obtained 
by  means  of  this  apparatus  : — 

Unsized  paper  laid  upon  the  plate  caused  the  column  of  mer- 
cury C  D  to  descend  2*3  inches^  which  is  equivalent  to  a  column 
of  31  inches  of  water. 

Brick  caused  the  column  of  mercury  CD  to  descend  1*8 
indies^  which  is  equivalent  to  a  eolnmn  of  17  inches  of  water. 

Ploiter  of  paris,  encased  in  a  glass  tube,  caused  the  mercury  to 
descend  2*7  mches,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  eolnnmof  86  indies 
of  water.  -  And  so  on  to  other  absorbents. 

HastingK,  November  10, 1860. 

[To  be  eontmued.] 


LXYIII.  On  the  Conduction  of  Heat  by  Gases*  By  G.  Magnus'I*. 

THE  coding  of  a  body  in  vacuo  depends  simply  on  the  ei* 
change  of  heat  by  radiation  between  die  cooling  mass  and 

the  encircling  envelope.  If  the  space  contains  gas^  an  ascending 
current  is  formed,  which  accelerates  the  cooling,  added  to  which 
the  property  which  the  gas  has  of  transmitting  heat,  or  its 
diathermancy,  concurs  in  producing  cooling,  provided  the  gases 
can  conduct  heat.  Dulong  and  Petit,  in  enunciating  their  law 
of  the  loss  of  heat,  have  neglected  the  last  two  actions,  manifestly 
because  they  are  infinitely  small  compared  with  the  influence  of 
the  ascending  enncents.  Since  then  it  has  been  nniversally  ad- 
mitted  that  the  differences  in  the  cooling  of  different  gases  depend 
on  the  different  mobility  of  thdr  partides.  Coding  takes  place 
mndi  more  rapidly  in  hydrogen  than  in  other  gases.  With  the 
same  amount  of  heat  this  gas  expands  not  more,  but  less  than 
atmospheric  air  ;  the  changes  in  density  in  the  former  gas  are 
less  than  in  the  latter.  But  it  is  the  difference  of  specific  gravity 
which  produces  currents.  If,  therefore,  different  gases  by  contact 
with  a  warmer  body  all  become  equally  heated,  the  currents  in 
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those  gases  which  have  a  greater  coefficieiit  of  eipiuuioii  mast 

be  greater  than  in  the  rest ;  for  example,  in  carbonic  acid  more 
than  in  hydroe:en.  As  this  is  not  the  case,  it  must  either  be  as- 
sumed tluit  the  friction  of  the  gaseous  particles  against  each 
other  is  so  great  that  the  influence  of  the  greater  expansion  is 
neutralized  by  it,  which  will  with  difficulty  be  admitted,  or  it 
iniiBt  be  assumed  that  gases  by  contact  with  a  hot  body 
beoome  heated  to  a  diffisrent  extent.  Sudi  a  diffisrenoe  in  the 
degree  of  heat  would  take  place  if  the  gases  had  diflforent  capa- 
cities for  heat ;  but  as  the  speeifie  heats  of  hydrogen  and  atmo- 
spheric air  are  the  same,  there  remains  no  other  explanation  for 
the  more  rapid  cooling  in  hydrogen  than  that  this  gas  can 
transmit  heat  from  particle  to  particle,  in  other  words,  can  con- 
duct it,  and  that  it  possesses  this  property  in  a  higher  degree 
than  other  gases.  Its  low  density  appeared  to  be  in  disaccord- 
ance  with  this  idea,  and  it  appeared  necessary  to  decide  by  ex- 
periments how  far  it  is  founded. 

The  impulse  to  these  experiments  was  given  by  a  repetition 
of  Mr.  Grovels  interesting  observation,  according  to  which  a 
platinum  wire  is  less  staongly  heated  when  soironnded  hj 
hydrogen  than  by  atmospheric  air,  or  another  gas.  In  thia 
repetition  it  was  found  that  hydrogen  exerted  its  preventive 
action  even  when  a  layer  only  0  5  millim.  thick  surrounded 
the  wire,  and  it  was  the  same  whether  the  tube  containing  it 
was  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  position.  In  such  a  narrow  tube, 
especially  when  it  is  horizontal,  currents  can  scarcely  occur; 
and  when  there  are  none,  there  remains  no  other  explanation 
than  that  hydrogen  conducts  heat  better  than  other  bodies. 

The  simplest  mode  of  ascertaining  whetiier  a  gas  c^ndncta 
heat,  consists  in  warming  it  from  above,  and  obsermf^  the 
action  on  a  thermometer  placed  within.  It  might  be  objected 
to  thia  method,  that,  even  with  heating  from  above,  currents  in 
the  gas  might  be  formed,  and  that  thereby  the  temperature  in- 
dicated by  the  thermometer  in  various  gases  might  be  different 
without  any  difference  in  conductibility. 

There  is  one  method  of  testing  this  objection.  For  if,  in  fact, 
a  gas  can  conduct  heat,  the  temperature  assumed  by  a  ther- 
mometer in  a  space  heated  from  above  must  be  lower  when  the 
conducting  sul^tance  is  wanting  than  when  it  is  present ;  that 
is,  it  must  be  lower  m  vacuo  thui  in  a  space  filled  with  air. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  the  case,  a  glass  appa- 
ratus was  used,  in  which  a  thermometer,  observable  from  with- 
out,  was  firmlv  fixed.  It  could  be  filled  with  different  gases, 
and  these  could  be  variously  dilated.  The  upper  part  of  this 
apparatus  was  maintained  at  the  same  temperature,  namely  that 
of  boiling  water,  and  the  temperature  was  observed  which  a 
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thermometer  introdaoed  into  the  interior  ultimately  asramed. 
Of  eonrte  the  experiments  with  tbit  appmtue  were  not  made 
without  numerous  precautions ;  it  was  more  particularly  neces- 
sary that  the  whole  apparatus  should  be  always  under  the  same 
conditions j  so  as  to  give  off  the  heat  imparted  to  it  always  in  the 
same  manner.  For  this  it  was  necessary  that  the  space  sur- 
rounding it  should  always  be  at  the  same  temperature.  In 
these  experiments  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  space  was 
15  degreea. 

In  tiiia  way  the  following  leaulta  were  obtained : — 

1.  The  temperature  which  a  thermometer  ultimately  assumes 
in  a  space  heated  from  aboTe«  differs  when  this  apace  ia  filled 
with  different  gases. 

2.  In  hydrogen  the  temperature  ia  higher  than  in  any  other 
gas. 

3.  In  this  gas  the  temperature  is  higher  than  in  vacuo  ;  and 
the  denser  the  gas  is^  the  higher  is  the  temperature. 

4.  Hence  hydrogen  conducts  heat  like  metals. 

5.  In  aU  otM  gaaea  the  temperatoie  la  lower  than  ^  Mteuo ; 
and  the  denser  they  are,  the  lower  ia  the  temperature. 

6.  It  cannot  hence  be  concluded  that  gaaea  do  not  eondnet 
heat,  but  only  that  they  do  this  in  so  small  a  degree  that  the 
action  of  conduction  ia  cancelled  by  their  diathennancy. 

7.  This  remarkable  property  of  hydrogen  is  evinced  not  only 
when  it  moves  freely,  but  also  when  it  is  contained  between 
eider  down,  or  any  loose  substance  which  hinders  its  motion. 

8.  The  great  conductibility  of  this  gas  is  a  further  confirma- 
tion of  its  analogy  with  metals. 

9«  Hydrogen  conducts  not  only  heat,  but  also  electrieity, 
better  than  other  gasea. 


LXIX.  On  a  Relation  between  two  Ternary  CMc  <Fbrow« 

By  A*  Catlbt,  Esq.* 

THE  eobic  form 

is  in  general  linearly  transformable  into  the  form 
In  factj  writing 

X=2i!r— y— «, 

Zs22f— ar— 
•  Commnnicatad  by  the  Author. 
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we  hafe  identically 

(1  -  2/ + 4/«)  (X + Y + Z)8  H-  24  (/- 1  j^XYZ 
= 8(2/+  !)«(/- +  -r*  +  6%r) ; 
and  the  value  of  k  ocmaequently  ia 

8(/-iy 

9(1 -.2/+ 4P)* 

If,  however,  /=1  or  /ss — J,  the  transformation  fails.  Ia  the 
former  case,  viz.  for  /= 1^  the  equations  for  the  hncar  trausforma- 
tiou  become 

Y=2y—z—a:, 
Z=s2xr— ar — y, 

which  give  X  +  Y  +  Z=0,  so  that  X,  Y,  Z  are  no  longer  inde- 
pendent; and  the  formula  of  transformation  becomes 

(X+Y+Z)«=0. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  invariant  S  of  the  form 

+ +  5^  +  6£ryir 

is  S=  80  that  1=1  is  one  of  the  values  which  make  S 

vanish.  And  the  above  transformation  is  not  appUcable  to  the 
cubic  form  a:^-\-y^-{-z^-^6wyz,  which  is  a  form  for  which  S 
vanishes.  The  transformation^  however,  holds  good  for  1=0, 
which  ia  another  value  which  makes  S  vanish ;  or  it  does  apply 
to  the  form  for  which  S  vanishes*  The  transform  a- 

tionj  in  fiust^  ia 

(X+Y  +  Z)8  +  24XYZ«-8(a3+/-|.i^,  • 

with  the  linear  equations 

X=-y-z, 
Y=-ir-«, 
ZsB— y. 

The  above  two  forms  for  which  S  vaniahes^  vis. 

m,  notwithstanding^  equivalent  to  each  other,  as  appears  by  the 
identical  equation 

= 8(«8 + + + 6ajy2r), 
where  0  is  an  imaginary  cube  root  of  unity.   In  the  latter  of  the 
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two  cases  of  failure,  vis.  for  /=  — the  eqnatknu  for  the  linear 
transformations  are 

80  that  Ti,  Y,  Z  are  not  only  not  independent,  but  they  are  con- 
nected by  two  linear  relations.  And  the  formula  of  transforma- 
tion becomea 

(X+Y+Z)8-27XyZ=0, 

which  ia,  in  &ctj  true  in  virtue  of  the  equations  XsTbZ. 
The  two  forma  of  equation, 

a^  +  y3  +  r3  +  6%r  =  0, 

represent  each  of  them  equally  well  a  curve  of  the  third  order 
without  a  double  point.  In  the  first  form  the  three  real  points 
of  inflexion  are  given  by  {x=0,  y-\- z=0),  {y=0,  z-hx=0), 
{z=:0,  x-\-y=0) ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  points  in 
question  are  the  intersections  of  the  lines  x=0,  y=sO,z=s:0  with 
uie]ine^+y+xr=0;  orwehavedr+y+jTsOfiff  the  equation 
of  the  line  thiough  the  three  points  of  inflexion.  And  the  equa- 
tions of  the  tangents  at  the  pointa  of  inflexion  are 

For  the  second  form  it  is  obvious  that  the  points  of  inflexion  are 
the  intersections  of  the  Hues  a;=0,  y=0,  2=0  with  the  hne 
x-\-y-{-  z=0 ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  lines  x=sO,  y=tO,  z=:0 
are  the  tangents  at  the  point  of  inflexion. 

The  first  of  the  above-mentioned  forms,  however,  cannot  repre- 
sent a  curve  with  a  double  point.  In  ftct  the  condition  for  its 
doing  so#would  be  1+8^=0;  but  when  this  eondition  is 
satisied,  the  left-hand  side  breaks  up  into  linear  factors,  and 
the  equation  represents,  not  a  proper  curve  of  the  third  order, 
but  a  system  of  three  lines.  The  second  form  em  represent  a 
curve  having  a  double  point ;  viz.  if  A=  —  1,  the  curve  will  have 
a  conjugate  or  isolated  point  at  the  point  x^y=z.  It  is  clear 
a  priori  that  (;r=0,  y=0,  z=0  being  real  lines)  neither  of  the 
forms  can  represent  a  curve  of  the  third  order  having  a  double 
point  with  two  real  branches  through  it,  since  in  this  case  the 
curve  has  only  one  real  point  of  infl^oim. 

1  have  elsewhere  used  the  word  node''  to  denote  a  double 
point,  and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  the  employment 
of  the  words  ''crunode''  (crus)  and  ''acnode''  {fltm)  to  denote 
respectively  a  doable  point  with  two  real  branches  through  it, 
and  a  conjugate  or  isolated  point. 

2  Stone  Buildings,  W.C.,  • 

October  1%  i860. 
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LXX.  Chemical  NoHeeB  from  Foreign  Joumab* 
Bff  K  Atkinson^  PhJ}»,  F.C.8. 

[Ckwitiiwiftd  firom  p.  386.] 

PROF.  SCHROTTER  has  described*  the  occurrence  of  ozone 
in  a  Bpecunen  of  fium^vgn  which  is  found  at  Wdaendort 
It  is  a  darkuh'blue  variety,  and  when  scratched  or  robbed  in  a 
mortar,  it  emits  a  powerful  odour  closely  resembling  that  of 
bleaching  powder.  The  phMdomenon  has  l<Hig  been  known/and 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  chlorous  acid. 

On  rubbing  the  mineral  in  a  mortar,  Schrotter  observed  that 
the  odour  emitted  was  cxceecliugly  like  that  of  ozone.  When  it 
was  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  iodide  of  potassium  solution,  the 
liquor  became  brown  from  the  liberation  of  iodine,  and  when  a 
piece  of  ozone  test-paper  was  held  over  the  mortar  it  became  di- 
stinctly blue.  This  reaction  mighty  however^  have  been  produced 
either  b^  a  cUoiine  compound  or  by  oione.  But  when  trita- 
rated  with  water  or  with  fukalies,  although  a  powerful  smell  was 
produced,  no  trace  of  a  chlorine  compound  could  be  detected  in 
the  liquid. 

When  the  mineral  was  triturated  with  chloride  of  sodium, 
chlorine  was  liberated,  as  was  evident  from  the  smell,  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  the  reaction  for  chlorine  was  obtained  when  a 
plate  moistened  with  nitrate  of  silver  was  held  over  the  mixture. 
This  must  have  been  due  to  ozone,  which  has  the  property  of 
expelling  chlorine  from  its  compounds ;  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  oxygen  compound  of  chlorme  could  have  the  property  of 
^  liberatmg  chlorine  under  these  dreumstanees.  Beaion,  the 
mineral,  when  triturated  with  pure  wood-charooal,  emitted  no 
odour,  while,  as  a  control  expenment  showed,  the  reverse  Is  the 
ease  with  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

When  the  mineral  was  heated,  a  strong  odour  was  perceived, 
which  afterwards  disappeared.  Heated  more  strongly  it  lost  its 
dark-blue  colour,  and  appeared  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  from 
sesquioxide  of  iron. 

The  following  experiment  was  conclusive  as  to  the  absence  of 
chlorine : — The  anterior  part  of  a  piece  of  combustion  tubing 
was  £lled  with  pieces  of  the  mineral,  while  the  rest  of  the  tube 
contained  pieces  of  porcelain.  A  potash  apparatus  containing 
iodide  of  potassium  and  starch  was  fitted  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  tube.  The  part  containing  the  mineral  was  gently  warmed, 
and  the  rest  of  die  tube  was  heated  to  redness^  while  at  the  same 
time  purified  air  was  passed  through  the  tube.  No  liberation  of 
iodine  was  observed  in  the  potash  apparatus.  Had  any  one  of  the 
oxygen  compounds  of  chlorine  been  present,  in  its  passage  over 

*  SiU.'Bw,  der  Wiener  Aktukmie,  voL  zh. 
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the  porodain  it  would  have  heen  decomfioaed  into  oxygen  and 
chlorine^  which  would  have  liberated  some  iodine,  whereas  ozone 
would  at  that  high  temperature  be  converted  into  ordinary 
oxygen,  which  would  be  without  action  on  the  iodide. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  ozone,  a  given  weight  of  the 
mineral  was  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
the  liberated  iodine  estimated  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
In  this  way  its  quantity  waa  found  to  amoant  to  (H)2  per  cent. 

The  ocone  donbtleia  ezista  ready  formed  in  the  nuneral,  aa 
tiie  following  experiment  bIiows  that  flnor-roar  can  abiorb  i)aone. 
17  grms.  of  a  specimen  of  fluor-spar,  whieh  by  a  preliminary  ex- 
periment was  found  to  contain  0*0001 1  per  cent,  of  ozone,  was 
exposed  for  six  hours  in  a  current  of  strongly  ozonized  air,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  was  found  to  contain  0  001  per 
cent.  Pieces  of  pumice  exposed  in  a  similar  manner  to  ozonized 
air  were  found  to  absorb  ozone. 

Millon  has  communicated  the  following  observations  on  nitri* 
fic&tion*,  which  in  another  form  have  been  already  made  by 

Schonbeinf.  Under  the  conditions  of  high  temperature,  nitre  is 
always  produced  with  regularity,  provided  a  humus  product,  an 
ammoniacal  salt,  and  a  mixture  of  earthy  carbonates  are  present. 
The  solid  mass  must  further  be  constantly  moistened  and  exposed 
to  the  air. 

The  necesaity  of  the  presence  of  humus  is  not  at  onge  appa- 
rent, and  iret  it  gives  a  due  to  the  process.  The  alkaline  hnmate 
whidi  is  rormed  energetically  absorbs  oxygen,  and  this  oxidation 
is  transferred  to  the  ammonia.  The  part  which  humus  plays  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  it  may  be  replaced  by  other  oxidizable 
substances,  such  as  phosphorus*  Allien  a  stick  of  this  substance 
is  placed  in  a  large  glass  globe  and  half  covered  with  ammoniacal 
water,  a  slow  combustion  of  the  phosphorus  soon  commences  and 
incites  that  of  the  ammonia.  After  some  time  nitrate  of  am- 
monia is  found  in  the  liquor.  The  ammonia  in  this  experiment 
may  be  replaced  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but  not  by  the  by- 
drocUorate  or  the  sulphate.  It  appears,  therefore^  that  nitrifi- 
cation takes  places  in  the  atmosphere  between  the  emergent  part 
of  the  phospnorus,  the  water,  the  air,  and  the  ammonia. 

Millon  also  shows,  as  had  already  been  done  by  Tuttle}^  that, 
copper  can  be  similarly  used  to  effect  nitrification. 

Ammonia  is  not  the  only  substance  which  can  be  thus  oxidized. 
When  a  stick  of  phosphorus  is  placed  in  a  colourless  solution  of 
a  manganese  salt,  it  speedily  becomes  of  a  beautiful  violet  tint. 

*  Cotnptes  Rendus,  October  8. 
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G.  Bom*  has  commniucated  the  comtueDcement  of  a  teries  of 

enieriments  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  different  forms 
ofcarbonate  of  lime  (calo-spar^ Arragouite^  and  ehalk)  are  fonned. 

When  chloride  of  calcium  was  added  to  a  fusing  mixture  of  equi- 
valents of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda,  it  dissolved 
without  effervescence ;  when  a  portion  of  the  cooled  mass  was 
placed  in  water  it  gradually  dissolved,  leaving  a  pulverulent 
residue  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Viewed  under  the  microscope 
shortly  after  treatment  with  water^  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
small  gbholes,  whieh  after  twenty-lour  hoan  dianged  into  well- 
formed  individual  or  aggregated  rhombohedra. 

When  another  piece  was  thrown  into  hot  water  and  boiled,  it 
was  seen  to  consist  of  microscopic  prisms  with  occasional  rhom- 
bohedra. This  residne,  on  standhig,  gradually  changed  into 
aggregations  of  calc-spar. 

The  same  results  were  obtained  when  calc-spar  or  oxalate  of 
lime  were  added  to  the  fusing  mixture,  except  that  in  the  latter 
case  some  carbonic  oxide  was  given  off. 

As  calc-spar  had  not  been  directly  formed  in  these  experiments. 
Rose,  with  Siemen's  assistance,  repeated  Sir  James  Hall's  cele- 
brated experiment,  by  which  marble  is  said  to  be  obtained  whm 
ehalk  or  compact  limestone  is  heated  in  a  dosed  vessel  under 
pessure.  Fine  chalk  was  pressed  in  a  musket-barrel  whidi  was 
hermetically  sealed,  and  heated  in  a  gas  famace,  the  temperature 
of  which  could  be  raised  so  as  to  melt  large  masses  of  platinum^ 
Danng  the  experiment  the  barrel  burst.  On  afterwards  exami- 
ning the  contents,  the  chalk  was  agglomerated  into  a  compact 
light-bluish  mass,  full  of  cracks.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
with  small  pieces  of  calc-spar,  but  the  same  result  was  obtained. 
It  appears  thence  that  these  substances  are  not  changed  into 
distinctly  crystallized  calc-spar  by  being  heated  in  a  dosed  space. 
Rose  considers  that  Sir  James  Hall  thought  the  compacted  mass 
to  be  crystalline  marble. 

When  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  carbonic  acid  water 
was  allowed  to  stand,  a  crust  and  a  sediment  gradually  formed* 
The  latter  consisted  of  chalk,  the  former  was  found  to  be  com* 
posed  of  very  perfect  microscopic  rhombohedra. 

When  the  liquid  was  placed  on  a  hot  stove,  a  disengagement 
of  gas  commenced,  which  lasted  for  six  or  eight  hours.  In  this 
case  the  crust  which  formed  consisted  chiefly  of  acicular  crystals 
of  Arraaonite,  while  the  deposit  was  nothing  but  well-shaped 
rhombohedra. 

When  the  solution  was  evaporated,  prisms  of  Arragonifce  and 
rhombohedra^  kmins  and  plates  of  cide-spar  were  obtained. 
Hence  by  evaporatmg  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  car- 
•  Ber.derBmi.  AUd.  1860. 
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bonic  acid  at  ordinary  or  higher  temperatures,  all  the  three  formi 
are  obtained — chalky  calc-spar,  and  Arragonite. 

Calc-spar  is  formed  under  other  circumstances.  When  a  solu- 
tion of  bicarbonate  of  soda  was  precipitated  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  the  milky  liquid  allowed  to  stand,  rhombohedra  with- 
out Arragonite  were  obtained;  but  when  chloride  of  calcium 
was  precipitated  by  neutral  carbonate  of  aoda,  Arragonite  only 
waa  obtained.  It  appeared  as  if  carbonate  of  lime  only  separated 
as  eale-apar  when  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid* 

To  determine  the  limita  within  which  the  two  forms  are  pro- 
duced, the  fused  mass  was  gradually  added  to  water  at  different 
temperatures.  The  result  waa,  that  between  100°  and  90°  Arra- 
gonite was  almost  exclusively  formed :  below  that  point,  princi- 
pally prisms  of  Arragonite  and  rhombohedra  of  calc-spar;  at 
70*^  the  rhombohedra  predominated,  and  laminae  of  calc-spar 
appHBared,  and  at  30°  the  formation  of  Arragonite  ceased.  The 
hmit  to  fta  Ibnnation  appeared  to  lie  between  50°  and  30^ 

The  author  is  still  engaged  with  the  subject. 

Carius  has  described*  a  new  method  of  elementary  analysis, 
by  which  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  chlorine  in  organic  bodies 
may  be  determined.  It  consists  in  heating  the  substance  in 
closed  tubes  with  nitric  acid. 

The  substance  to  be  analysed  is  filled  into  small  thin  glass 
bulbs  which  are  sealed  before  the  blowpipe.  The  bulb  is  then  in- 
troduced into  a  tube  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter  sealed  at  one 
end,  and  half-filled  with  nitiie  add  of  sp.  gr.  VZ.  This  tube  ia 
then  drawn  out  in  the  gas-flame,  and,  the  .  nitric  add  having  been 
raised  to  boiling,  the  tube  is  sealed.  By  careful  management 
the  bulb  is  broken,  and  the  tube  then  heated  in  a  Bnnaen'a  air- 
bath.  This  consists  of  a  rectangular  sheet-iron  or  copper  box, 
about  14  inches  long  and  4  inches  high ;  in  one  end  there  are 
two  openings,  which  contain  pieces  of  iron  gas-pipe  about  an 
inch  wide  and  closed  at  one  end.  The  tube  to  be  heated  is 
placed  in  one  of  these  pipes  and  loosely  closed  by  a  cork.  ThQ 
bath  is  then  heated  by  a  Bunsen's  burner,  the  temperature  being 
indicated  by  a  thermometer.  The  advantage  of  this  air-bath  is, 
that  any  posatble  ezploflion  ia  quite  hannless,  provided  the  bath 
be  placed  with  the  open  end  of  the  iron  tube  in  the  comer  of  a 

lOOUL 

After  the  oxidation  is  complete,  which  occupies  a  few  hours, 
the  finely  drawn  out  end  of  the  tube  is  softened  in  the  blowpipe 
flame ;  it  bursts  and  gives  exit  to  the  gaseous  products  without 
any  loaa  of  the  liquid.    The  sulphur  is  present  in  the  liquid  con- 

*  Loebig's  Annalen,  October  1860. 
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tents  of  the  tube  as  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  detemiined  in  the 
usual  way,  with  obvious  analytical  precautions. 

The  applicability  of  this  method  was  shown  by  the  analysis  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  of  sulphite  of  ethyle,  and  of  many  other 
sulphur  compounds,  and  gave  very  satisfactory  results. 

Some  sulphur  compounds  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  yield 
the  sulphui'  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid.  These  are  best  de- 
termined bv  fusion  with  nitrate  of  soda. 

With  chlorinated  bodies,  a  part  of  the  chlorine  is  nsnally  found 
in  the  free  state  among  tiie  gases,  and  a  Diodificati<m  of  the 
method  is  necessary.  This  consists  in  opening  the  tube  under  a 
solution  of  sulphite  of  soda,  by  which  the  chlorine  is  absorbed 
and  immediately  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  de- 
termined in  the  usual  manner. 

Bromine  and  iodine  can  also  be  estimated  by  this  method, 
which  is  further  applicable  to  the  case  of  metallic  sulphides.  The 
analytical  results  were  found  in  all  cases  to  be  very  exact. 

The  following  experiments  were  undertaken  by  Caron*  to 
aseertain  the  nature  of  the  process  of  cementation. 

An  iron  bar,  completely  surrounded  by  pieces  of  diarcoal,  was 
packed  in  a  porcelain  tube  which  was  plaiced  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  and  heated  to  redness,  while  pure  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxide,  nitrogen,  air,  and  carburettcd  hydrogen  gases  were  passed 
through  the  tube  in  successive  operations,  each  lasting  two  hours. 
In  none  of  these  cases  was  there  any  true  cementation. 

With  ammonia  it  was  diflPerent ;  after  two  hours'  heating,  the 
bar  was  immediately  tempered  and  hammered,  and  again  tem- 
pered, and  then  exhibited  a  regular  and  beautiful  cementation  of 
^  inch  in  depth.  This  was  attributable  to  tiie  action  of  am- 
monia on  carbon,  forming  at  this  temperature  cyanide  of  ammo- 
nium, which  gives  up  carbon  to  the  iron  and  forms  steel.  A 
direct  experiment  waa  made,  omitting  the  charcoal,  and  heating 
an  iron  bar  placed  in  a  porcelain  tube  to  redness  in  a  current  of 
gaseous  cyanide  of  ammonium.  After  two  hours'  heating,  the 
bar  was  treated  as  before,  and  was  found  quite  cemented,  espe- 
cially at  the  end  nearest  the  place  at  which  the  gas  entered. 

It  seemed  probable  that  this  property  of  cementation  was  not 
confined  to  cyanide  of  ammonium,  but  was  shared  by  other  alka- 
line cyanides :  the  cementation  by  means  of  yeUow  j^russiate  of 
potash  is  probably  of  this  kind.  To  decide  this  pdnt  experi- 
mentally, the  bar  was  placed  in  the  tube  surrounded  by  charcoal 
impregnated  vdth  carbonate  of  potass,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a 
current  of  air.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  is  well  known, 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  fcnrmed.  After  two  hours  the  bar  waa 
*  Gmyfaf  AeadHf,  October  8,  I960. 
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found  cemented  in  a  magnificent  manner  to  a  depth  of  ^  inch. 
Soda,  baryta,  and  strontia  act  in  the  same  manner,  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  lime.  This  doubtless  arises  from  the  fact 
(which  was  proved  by  experiment)  that  it  does  not  form  cyanide 
of  calciiim  when  bested  to  ledness  in  a  current  of  cyanide  of 
ammoninm. 

The  action  of  the  various  receipts  for  cementation  may  be  ex* 
pbdned  by  the  formation  of  cyanides*  It  will  be  found  that  in 
all  cases  they  contain  the  elements  of  the  formation  of  alkaline 
cyanides.  > 

The  production  of  tartaric  add  by  the  oxidation  of  milk-sogar, 
which  liiebig  discovered^  has  been  already  noticed  in  this  Jonmu*. 
Carletf  has  investigated  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  dnlcine^  a 

saccharine  substance  resembling  mannite,  which  is  obtained  from 
Madagascar.  He  employed,  with  some  modifications,  Licbig's 
process.  The  oxidation  of  dulcine  had  been  previously  studied 
by  Laurent  and  Jacqnelain,  who  obtained  mucic  and  oxalic  acids. 
Besides  these,  Carlet  found  about  IJ  to  2  per  cent,  tartaric  acid, 
and  a  saccharine  substance  which  appears  to  have  the  formula 
Qii  JJ12  Q12 .  differs  from  dulcine  in  not  being  coloured  yellow 
by  potash^  and  in  reducing  oxide  of  bismuth,  which  dulcine  does 
not  do. 

In  addition  to  these,  Carlet  ascertained  the  existence  of  racemie 
acid  in  quantities  of  about  1^  per  cent,  of  the  dulcine  taken. 
The  crystals  of  tlus  acid  were  found  to  be  identical  with  those 
prepared  in  other  ways,  both  in  form  and  in  chemical  properties. 

A  more  striking  proof  was,  that  it  was  optically  inactive,  but 
could  be  transformed  into  dextro-tartaric  acid  and  laevo-tar- 
taric  acid.  This  was  effected  under  Pasteur's  cooperation  by 
prepai'ing  raccniate  of  cinchonidine  and  exposing  it  to  crystalli- 
zation. After  some  days  laivo-tarlrate  crystallized  out,  and  after- 
'  wards  dextro-tartrate,  from  which  the  respective  acids  were  ob- 
tained. The  great  interest  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  duldne, 
an  optically  inactive  substance,  gives  rise  to  a  snbstsnce  which, 
though  also  inactive,  can  be  decomposed  into  two  bodies  which 
are  capable  of  deviating  the  plane  of  polarization  in  opposite 
directions  to  an  eqnal  extent.  In  the  case  of  Liebig's  experi- 
ment, tartaric  acid,  which  is  a  right-polarizing  substance,  is  ob- 
tained from  milk-sugar,  which  is  also  right-polarizing.  With 
reference  to  dulcine,  two  hypotheses  may  be  made — either  that 
an  optically  active  substance  can  be  obtained  from  an  optically 
inactive  substance,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  that  dulcine  is 
only  apparently  inactive,  and  is  really  composed  of  two  substances, 
one  right-polarising  and  the  other  left-polarizing,  which  just 

*  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xviii.  p.  483.  f  Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  li.  p.  37. 
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neutralize  one  another.    This  is  probably  the  case  with  many 
other  substances :  they  are  in  the  same  condition  as  racemic  acid, 
.  which  was  supposed  to  be  inactive,  until  Pasteur  showed  the 

Among  the  oxidation  products  of  gelatine  and  albuminous 
substances,  Schlieper  observed  the  presence  of  an  oily  body  with 
an  odour  like  that  of  cinnamic  aldehyde.  It  occurs  along  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  acetonitrile,  propionitrile,  valcronitrile,  and 
hydride  of  benzoyle.  It  waa  also  found  by  GUckelberger  among 
tbe  oxidation  producta  of  fibrine,  albumen,  and  caaeine.  Frdhde 
has  iuvestigated  this  body*,  and  liaa  found  it  to  be  an  alddiyde, 
which  by  oxidation  is  converted  into  a  new  aromatic  acid. 

He  obtained  it  in  greatest  quantity  by  the  oxidation  of  gda* 
tine  by  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potass; 
the  distillate  from  this  action  was  neutralized  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness :  the  soda  salts  were 
decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liberated  solid  acids 
freed  from  the  accompanying  volatile  fatty  acids  by  filtration 
and  by  crystallization.  The  solid  acids  contained  the  new  acid ; 
it  waa  iepaxated  from  benioic  add,  which  aceompaniea  it,  bj 
treatment  with  hot  water,  in  which  it  ia  insoluble;,  while  benioic 
acid  readily  dissolves.  Tiie  quantity  was  found  to  be  about  « 
per  cent,  of  the  gelatine  taken,  that  of  benioic  acid  being 

per  cent. 

The  melting-point  of  the  new  acid  is  97°,  and  it  solidifies  at 
93 — 94°.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  ether.  It 
expels  carbonic  acid  from  carbonates ;  ignited,  it  bums  with  a 
smoky  flame  like  benzoic  acid.  It  has  the  formula  C**  H*  O*, 
and  the  author  names  it  collinic  acid.  Its  neutral  silver  salt  has 
the  formula  C»  H'  AgO^ ;  and  there  ia  a  basic  salt,  C»  H*  AgO^ 
AgO.  The  baryta  salt  has  tile  formula  BaO*+  HO.  The 
acid  yields  with  iron  a  reddish-yellow  precipitate. 

The  aldehyde  of  collinic  acid  is  a  viscous  colourless  liquid^ 
which  by  absorption  of  oxygen  assumes  a  golden-yellow  colour. 
When  digested  with  a  strong  aolution  of  ammonia,  it  is  con* 

▼erted  into  a  crystalline  body,  which  is  apparently^  >  N', 

corresponding  to  hydrobeuzamide. 

Kolbe  has  given  a  preliminary  noticef  of  some  interestmg  re- 
searches which  have  been  made  in  his  laboratory* 

Yogt  investigated  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  the  body 
(C*>U^)  (S'O^)  CI,  in  the  expectation  of  replacing  chlorine^  by 

•  Journal  fur  Praktische  Chemiet  vol.  Ixxz.  p.  344, 
t  Liebig's  AnMttkih  September  1860. 
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hydrogen,  and  ao  forming  a  body       jj  >-S*0'*,  which,  on 

Kolbe's  view,  wonld  be  an  aldehyde  derived  from  sulphuric  acid. 
He  found  that  the  chloride  was  in  fact  reduced,  but  that  the  re- 
duction went  further,  and  yielded  a  new  body,  C**  S*.  This  is 
a  Toktile  stinking  liquid,  resembling  mercaptan,  and  which,  in 
contact  with  oxide  of  mercury,  forms  a  body,  C^^  H^  ^S^*' 

This  body  is,  in  fact,  the  mercaptan  of  an  alcohol,  C^'H^O', 
which  is  the  next  lowerhomologneof  the  alcohol  of  benzoic  acid, 
C**H*0*,  This  latter  body  is  usually  called  toluylic  alcohol 
by  continental  chemists,  and  the  hitlu  rto  hypothetical  alcohol, 
C^^H^O^  which  is  isomeric  with  pheuylic  alcohol,  is  called 
benzylic  alcohol. 

By  treating  the  now  sul})liur-alcohol  with  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus,  Vogt  cbtaiued  a  chloride  with  an  odour  like  chlo- 
ride of  toluyle,  and  which  is  probably  chloride  of  benzyle, 
G"  H^  Gl ;  from  this  he  hones  to  get  the  alcohol  G'*  0',  and 
the  acid  G'*  H^  0^.  This  latter,  it  may  be  observed,  would  be 
isomeric,  and  probably  identical  with  Frohde's  new  acid. 

Kalle  had  investigated  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyle  on 
sinc-ethyle,  and  had  obtained  a  body,  C^^U^^O^  which  was  a 

mixed  acetone,  ^4  >G*0*.  The  publication  of  Frennd's  re- 
searches caused  a  discontinuance  of  these  experiments.  He 
tried  the  action  of  zinc-ethyle  ou  the  body  (C»*  IP)  (S«0^)  CI, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  body  of  the  nature  of  an  acetone, 

but  containing  sulphur,  Qi-g^  >'S^0^    The  two  bodies,  in 

fact,  readily  mix  and  form  a  solid  white  mass,  which  appears  to 
be  a  compound  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  the  new  body.  When 
this  mixture  is  dissolved  iu  water  and  evaporated,  a  new  substance 

is  obtained.  This  is  not  the  above  body :  it  has  the  formula 
(jii  Q  Q^^^  Kolbe  regards  it  as  an  aldehyde  analogous  to 
hydride  of  benzoyle : 

New  Body.  Benzoic  aldehyde. 

Its  formation  might  be  represented  by  supposing  that  the 
acetone  had  first  been  formed,  and  that  th^  this  body  had  htm 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  water.   Thus ; 

%  Si  j-S^  0^  +  2H0 = S«  0* + 0  HO. 

Ffirandler  has  examined  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phonu  on  camphor*.  When  equivalents  of  these  aobstanoes 

*  Liebig's  Annalen,  July  1860. 
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were  mixed,  the  mass  assumed  a  crumbly  appearance :  there 
was  no  action  in  the  cold ;  but  when  heated  to  60°  a  copioua 
disengagement  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  took  place,  and  a  yel- 
lowish liquid  was  formed  which  commenced  to  boil  at  88°. 
When  this  liquid  was  treated  wiHi  witer^  a  white  flal^  aabitiniM 
wai  deposited  which  crystalliied  from  alcohol  in  beautiful  liBathery 
interwoven  crystals.  These,  on  analjrn*»  were  found  to  have  the 
formula  H'^  CI,  and  their  forinati<m  waa  obviooaly  in  aeoord* 
•noe  with  the  equation 

C«  Hi«  0«+PCl*aiPO«  Ci8+HCl+C«»  HI*  CI. 

When  two  eqnivalents  of  pentachluride  were  used  for  one  of 
camphor,  the  reaction  was  found  to  be  essentially  the  same^  but 
the  mass  required  to  be  heated  to  100°.  On  subsequent  mix- 
ture with  water  a  viscous  oil  separated,  which  only  became  solid 
after  a  few  days.  This  mass,  by  suitable  treatment,  yielded  the 
body  C'^^  IV^  CI'  in  crystals  like  the  first.  Placed  over  sulphuric 
acid,  it  gave  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  produced  the  first  com- 
pound. It  is  probable  that  its  formation  proceeds  in  accordance 
with  the  equation 

C«o  11'^  0^  +  TCP  =  rO^  CF  +      IV^  C\% 

and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  beat,  a  portion  of  the  body 
C40  JI16C12  is  (lecomposed. 

This  latter  chloride  was  treated  with  sodium-alcohol,  acetate 
of  silver,  and  with  ammonia,  but  the  experiments  did  not  give 
definite  results.  The  compound  01  does  not  act  on  the 

plane  of  polariaation.  The  other  produces  a  amall  right  devia* 
tion* 


LXXI.  On  the  Seyisittmicss  of  the  Human  Ear  to  the  Pitch  of 
Musical  Notes.    By  F.  Fessel*. 

THE  Conservatory  of  jMusic  at  Cologne  has  recently  decided 
on  adopting,  as  a  standard,  the  new  Parisian  tuning-fork ; 
and  the  Concert  Society  here  intend  introducing  the  new  pitch 
at  the  next  winter  concert. 

In  consequence  of  my  having  expressed  a  wish  to  poasesa  ft 
tuning-fork  precisely  similar  to  that  belonging  to  the  Gonsem- 
tory,  the  fork  that  had  been  procured  firom  Paris  was  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal. 

In  tuning  forks  I  invariably  pursue  Scheibler's  plan,  which 
has  hitherto  proved  itself  the  only  safe  one.  The  fork  to  be 
tuned,  before  havinj^  its  vibrations  coin])ared  with  the  seconds' 
pendulum,  is,  as  is  well  known,  tuned  as  far  as  possible  by  ear. 
My  instrument  and  the  seconds'  pendulum  happening  on  this 

^  TnuuUtsd  from  Poggendorff's  Annden,  No.  9, 1860,  by  F.  Guthrie. 
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occasion  to  be  in  difiFerent  rooms  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I 
naturally  endeavoured  to  finish  tuning  my  fork  by  ear  only.  In 
this,  however,  I  found  I  could  not  succeed;  and  having  investi- 
gated all  the  circumstances  with  the  greatest  care^  I  was  led  to 
the  following  remarkable  conclusion. 

I  obsenred  that  a  fork  which  I  had  tuBed  by  holding  it  to  my 
rifhi  ear  while  the  standard  was  hdd  to  my  left,  when  compared 
wilh  the  fork  used  for  the  exact  piteh^  made  one  vibration  too 
many  in  the  course  of  several  seconds  j  while  a  fork  tuned  by 
being  held  to  my  left  ear  while  the  standard  was  held  to  my 
right,  vibrated  less  rapidly  than  the  other.  The  fork  in  accurate 
pitch  gave  the  lower  note.  Consequently  T  hear  all  notes  some- 
what higher  with  my  right  ear  than  with  my  left. 

I  have  since  examined  my  musical  friends,  and  I  have  not  yet 
found  one^  even  among  part- musicians^  whose  ears  are  precisely 
alike  in  estimating  the  pitch  of  musical  notes.  By  continned 
practice  I  am  able  to  distingnish,  by  a  simple  experiment^  with 
which  ear  anyone  hears  the  highest*.  In  this  experiment  I  have 
never  yet  failed.  The  person  under  examination  holds  a  care- 
fully tuned  fork  in  each  hand^  and  having  sounded  them  simul- 
taneously, he  brings  them  successively  the  one  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left  ear.  I  place  my  right  ear  at  equal  distances 
from  both  of  his^  my  left  being  turned  away  and  covered  lightly 
with  my  hand. 

In  this  position  that  ear  of  the  person  under  examination 
near  which  the  foric  is  hdd  which  seems  to  me  to  have  the  high- 
est pitch,  hears  all  sounds  higher  than  the  other.  If  the  tuning- 
forks  are  exchanged,  precisely  the  same  phenomenon  results 
with  respect  both  to  the  person  under  examination  and  to 
Ustowr.  As  far  as  my  present  experience  extends,  most  people 
(here  in  Cologne)  hear  higher  with  the  right  ear  than  with  the 
left. 

These  experiments  are  so  striking  that  no  one  has  hitherto 
attempted  to  dispute  them.  Indeed  I  had  secured  myself  against 
contradiction,  by  always  requesting  the  gentlemen  whose  hearing 
I  tested  to  state  their  own  opinions  distinctly  before  I  acquainted 
them  with  my  explanation  of  the  phsenomenon*  This  precau- 
tion seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary,  since  no  one  could  blame  a 
musician  for  resisting  the  imputation  that  he  heard  differently 
with  different  ears.  In  the  end  all  were  extremely  astonished. 
I  pass  over  the  various  playful  questions  and  remarks  that  have 
been  ma  le  to  me — "  Whether  for  the  future,  before  beprin- 
ning  a  concert,  the  hearers  are  to  be  examined  and  a  place 
allotted  to  each  accordingly,  where  he  may  be  able  to  hear  with 
satisfaction/' — "  Whether  instrumentalists  are  to  be  separated 
*  Without  their  having  told  me  anything  on  the  subject. 
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into  two  divisions,  one  of  which  is  to  use  the  A  right  pitch,  the 
other  the  A  leftf"  &c.  I  couteut  myself  with  simply  asserting, 
the  fact  as  I  have  found  it. 

The  reason  for  this  difoenoe  of  hearing  it  probably  that  the 
external  passage  of  the  ear  ia  aet  in  nbration,  like  a  apeaking- 
trumpet,  by  the  sounds  that  enter  it^  and  that  this  Tibration 
modifies  the  pitch  of  the  entering  sound  more  or  less  according 
to  the  form    the  indiyidual  ear. 

The  supposition  that  the  waves  of  sound,  before  impinging  on 
the  tympanum,  have  to  pass  through  a  thin  film  which  covers  it, 
is  less  probable,  since  such  a  film  would  of  course  be  subject  to 
change  from  time  to  time^  and  thus  the  whole  phsenomenon 
might  be  altered. 

As  may  be  supposed,  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  collect 
any  information  on  this  sabject. 

If«  in  measuring  the  number  of  vibrationa  of  musical  notea^' 
the  above  circumstance  has  not  been  taken  into  account,  some 
modest  doubt  of  the  accnra^  of  the  results  may  not  be  altogether 
unreasonable. 

Ckdogn^  September  I860, 


LXXII.  Notes  to  the  Meditation  on  Poncelet*s  Theorem,  including  ' 
a  Valuation  of  the  two  new  Definite  Integrals 

/»j      log  cos  <l>  log  {l-\-\/l—b^  (COS0J*) 

\/l-6«(cos^)«'  v^l-^«(cos^  * 

By  J,  J,  SYhrEwmL,M.A,,F.R,8.,  Profeseorof  Mathematki 
in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  fFookoieh** 

Note  A. 

THE  method  given  in  the  October  Number  of  the  Magasine 
for  approximately  representing  a  quadratic  surd  by  a 
rational  fraction  is  equiuly  applicable  to  a  surd  of  any  degree. 
To  fix  the  ideas,  suppose  we  wish  to  approximate  in  this  manner 

to 

If  we  assume  N  as  the  first  approximation^  and  make 

L=P+v^  U=V-{-py/U,  N=P-fp2yg; 
where  pfi^l,  and  write 

•  Communicated  by  the  Author. 
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we  may  easUv  eatablisli  the  followmg  propositionB,  which  indeed 
are  almost  Belf-evident: — 

(1)  Each  U  and  Y  it  a  rational  fraction* 

(2)  When  i=  oo,  each  U=Il^  each  V=:Rf 

(3)  For  all  finite  values  of  i,      is  intermediate  between  the 

least  and  greatest     and     between  the  leaat  and  greatest  Y. 

So  in  general  if  A-  is  any  prime  number^  we  may  form  (A;— 1) 
cycles,  each  cycle  containing  k  fractions  possessing  precisely 
analogous  properties  as  regards  representing  approximi^y  and 

limiting  the  snccessiye  powers  of  W,   By  means  of  these  fbr- 
muUe  [the  theory  of  which  might  be  extended  to  algebraic  quan- 
'  tities  of  every  order  (in  Abel's  sense  of  the  word)],  we  obtain  a 
complete  command  over  the  integration  of  surd  quantities  in 

general  as  they  may  appear  in  any  physical  problem,  being 
thereby  enabled  to  represent  the  integrals,  not  merely  arithmeti- 
cally, but  analytically  (which  is  of  much  higher  importance)  by 
logarithmic  and  circular  functions  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  that 
may  be  required^  and  with  known  assignable  numerical  limits  of 


Note  B. 

This  note  relates  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  long 

note  at  page  313  in  the  October  Number  of  the  Magazine. 

2 

I  find  that  the  tth  inferior  limit  to  F(c)— log  p  when  c  diffns 

indefinitely  little  from  unity  given  by  the  method  therein  ex- 
plunedj  is 

and  that  the  superior  limit  is 
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ihr 

When  00  these  limits  of  course  come  together,  and  the  finite 
•onu  resolve  themselves  into  the  definite  integral 

2  cl  ,       COST  . 

—  I     gT'  /I  ,  /  =TfC0B''M8mT), 

of  which,  therefore^  the  value  must  be  log  2.  Henee,  writing 
(sin  t)^=cob  iiO,  we  obtain 

^sin<^  _log2  7r 
iVo/e  C. 

1 

It  may  be  shown  that  any  of  the  expressions  for  Ni  derived 
from  making  t  =  M  in  the  general  formul»  given  in  Note  are 
in  fact  tantamount  to  its  representation  as  a  definite  integral  of 
a  very  simple  kind.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  proof  of  this  here; 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  equation  of  infinite  degree  (<^<r)*  -f- ("^/^a:)*-!- (^.r)'H-&c., 
may  be  resolved  uito  sets  of  factors  of  a  known  form.  In 
the  question  before  us,  the  function  to  be  so  resolved  is  the 
denominator  of  any  one  of  the  quantities  analogous  to  U  or  Y 
in  Note  A ;  and  y^a,  da? . . .  become  linear  toctions  of  # 
with  imaginary  coefficients.  Its  resolution  into  factors  is  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  circumstance  that  only  two  of  the  quanti- 
ties ^f^^fd,,,  can  bear  a  finite  ratio  to  each  other  for  any  given 
value  of    and  consequently  all  the  roots  of  the  equation 

(^)*+  =0* 

are  contained  among  the  roots  of  the  several  binary  equations 

(^)'=(i^ar)«,  (^)«=(daf)«,&c,: 
which  arc  the  roots  of  any  one  of  these  equations  (as  ex»ffr,  of 

the  lirst)  that  belong  to  the  r/fmi  equation  will  be  determined  by 
the  condition  that  they  must  make  the  norms  of  all  the  other 
functions  {ex.  gr.  of  hx)  indefinitely  small  as  compared  with  the 
norms  of  those  two  which  appear  in  it  [sx.gr.  <j)x,  ^Irx).  In  this 
manner,  if  the  total  number  of  the  functions  is  supposing 

*  My  friend  M.  Jordan,  of  the  Ecolc  des  Mines  (author  of  a  remarkable 
thesis  on  yroups),  has  developed  some  interesting;  g:eomctrical  eonscquences 
arising  out  of  the  study  of  this  equation,  which  I  hope  he  may  be  induced 
topfabUih. 


tftB  .   Prof.  Sylvester's  Notes  to  the 

^j*^^^...  to  be  all  linear  fonetioiis  of«,  eacb  binomial  equation 

out  of  its  entire  stock  of  i  roots  will  contribute    *  -  roots 

it— 
2 

available  towards  tlic  solution  of  the  given  equation.  Mr.  Cayley 
has  remarked  to  me  tlie  analog}^  between  this  determination  ana 
Newton'a  method  of  finding  the  form  of  the  several  parabolic 
equations  y=cx^  which  represent  the  branches  of  a  given  alge- 
braical curve  at  its  origin.  In  the  equation  to  the  given  curve 
cx^  is  to  be  substituted  for  y ;  the  terms  will  then  all  become 
powers  of  x  (an  infinitesimal)  whose  indices  will  be  linear  func- 
tions of  X;  every  pair  of  them  in  turn  is  equated  to  zero,  and  of 
all  the  values  <»  X  thus  obtained  only  those  will  be  preserved 
which  cause  the  two  equated  linear  functions  of  X  belonging  to 
any  given  pair  of  terms  to  be  less  than  all  the  others,  and  con- 
sequently the  terms  themselves  (whose  indices  the  linear  func- 
tions are)  infinitely  greater  than  all  the  other  terras. 

Linear  functions  of  a  variable  figure  in  both  investigations, 
viz.  in  Newton's  as  indices  of  tlie  same  infinitesimal  quantity,  in 
mine  as  quantities  whose  infinite  index  is  the  same* ;  but  the 
logia  and  mode  of  procedui*e  (utterly  unlike  as  ai'e  the  questions 
in  their  origin  and  subject  matter)  is  the  same  in  either  case* 


Note  D. 

The  remark  contained  in  the  preceding  note,  as  to  the  effect 

of  representing  N*  by  an  infinite  rational  fraction  bdng  iden- 
'itcal  with  that  of  expressing  it  as  a  definite  integral,  combined 
with  a  consideration  of  the  cause  of  the  success  of  the  particular 
method  referred  to  in  Note  B,  has  led  me  to  the  investigation 
following,  of  the  value  of  the  complete  elliptic  function  of  the 
first  species.   As  usual  denoting  it  by  f(c),  we  have 


v'X-«*(»mtf)« 
J.  l-«»(8iii*)*+(co.^)««« 


*  la  a  woid»  Newton's  equation  is  an  ( xponentisl  one  made  up  of 
nothing  aune  an  alg^bnicsl  one  made  up  of  infinities* 
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wlicte 

^  ^{l+i(<^+a-)  i^^S^^-^'+  ^c^)-logv/ W). 
then 


=ilogJ.P(>)  +  |B» 


where 


_ro  /  log(cosc^)  -y 

TT     Iog(l+  (cos  (/))«) 

It  will  presently  appear  that  these  two  detiuite  integrals  are 
equal  to  one  another ! 

Let  Var  =  L  (cos  ^)*'  log  (cob  +). 

Theo  we  may  eaaily  establish  the  fbrmnla  of  redaction^ 

V  J^HZllv         1*8.5. .(2r— 8)  w 

2.4^.6. .(2r-2)2rJJ' 

and  sinoe  (as  is  well  known)  Vos:-g^  log  2,  we  have 

V.=|f(log2-jL), 

1.3.5  TT  A  1  I  

^^"2.4.62  y^"^    1.2    3.4  6.6/ 
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Hence^  by  expanding  the  denominator  in  a  aeriee  proceeding 
according  to  powers  of  (cos  ^)^^  it  is  readily  seen  tbat  the  first 
integral  becomes 

To  find  the  second  integral,  we  must  obtain  the  general  term 
in  the  expansion  in  a  series  of  powers  of  /  i\f^^(^'j'^^'^^) 

(where  t  stands  for  b  cos     i.  e.  of J  dt  Q  - 

sayof</>(0  =  ;^j7=^t'-  Now 

t    fi      11     ,  r  1   _^f!ziL  \ 

Ilence^  writing 

logil±;^i^-^  =  log  2  +       + . .  • + K,i.,/«-« + KjM    +  &c., 

'    and  equating  the  coefficients  of  0,  we  obtain 

K(2«--l)  (K,i  -  K«_,)  +  (2.-  1)K^=  -^i'sS^' 

i. 

ir  1.3.5...2t-3 
2t  2.4.a...(j-2)2i* 
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Thut 

Ko=log2, 

•         K,=  i(log2-J-^), 

aud  consequeutly 

Thus,  then^  we  obtain  the  following  remarkable  eqoalitiea : 


*  J«  V  1  —  6^  (cos 


or 


Jo     ^  V/1-^^(C08>)« 

J,  ^v^l-^(coa*)* 
1 

When  6  is  indefinitely  small^  it  is  obTiona  from  either  of  these  ^ 
eqnattona  that 

r(c)  =  - 1  log  6 1 +»log 2= log  p 

Lcgendre's  well-known  formula  previously  referred  to. 
The  equality  of  the  first  two  definite  integrala  in  the  smt09 
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above  given^  is,  as  we  ba?e  seeD,  a  eonseqnence  of  the  equality 

HC^-^^/^-i^l  =:  ?-  r</^  ( log  COS  ^  +  log  COB  ^  (COA  Bfi^ 

vl— 'Vw 

i 

+  log  cos  e  (cos  ey^  +  &c.} . 

Hence  we  have 

•o 


log  COS  e  _        2  log 

1— A*(C08^  IT  ft« 


The  extreme  facility  and  brevity  with  which  the  method  in  the 
text  gives  the  value  of  F(c)  for  h  indefinitely  small  is  worthy  of 
notice^  as  in  the  usual  text-books  it  is  obtained  by  a  very  indirect 
and  cixcuitoua  proeeaa.  We  may  obtain  in  like  manner  the  value  of 


^  dB 


\      (1-fisin^j  v^l-c*(8in^« 

on       same  sapposition  aa  to  e,  whether  1— e  vanishea  with 

(1  — c)  or  remains  finite  when  c=l.  On  the  latter  supposition, 
the  definite  integral  in  question  has  for  its  value 

1  ,    2^    1   ,  2 

When  e=  1,  this  becomes  infinite ;  when  e=  —  1,  the  second  term 
becomes  ^  +  ^  log2«  and  the  entire  integral  is  ^  log^  '^\* 

4 

when  e— 0,  it  is  log  j-.  Subtracting  the  half  of  the  latter  integral 
from  the  former^  we  shall  obtain 


'»-,^(l-8ing)V  1 

I,  »• 

which  is  easily  verified. 

By  taking  successively  e^^/  —n,  e=— -v/  — n,  and  adding 
together  the  halves  of  the  two  integrals  corresponding  to  these 
anppoaitionBj  we  obtain  the  uUmate  value  of  the  complete  elliptic 

*  nrom  this  it  will  teadily  be  seen  that  when  a  it  any  integer  we  xusj 

obtsb  1  *  TT-^^—  ^/^TTT-  by  proeesses  of  differentiation  in  a  form  in* 

Jo    (1—*'  (cos  T 

Tolving  only  algebraical  aud  logarithmic  quantities)  and  so,  from  what  pre* 
cedes,  wlMsn  n  is  any  half-integer,  in  terms  of  such  quantities  and  <tf  com* 
pkte  elliptie  funetions. 
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integral  of  the  third  kind^  vis* 

d0  1 

J,  1  +  n  (sin  0)^  '  ^/i  -c«  (sin  6')«' 
from  the  general  formula  above  given,  always  of  course  subject 
to  the  condition  that  c  is  supposed  iudefinitely  near  to  1*. 

Woolwich  CommoD, 
November  1860. 


LXXin.  Notkea  respecting  New  Booh. 

An  Elementary  TreaHee  on  the  Dynamics  of  a  System  of  Rigid  SeHee* 
WUh  numerous  Examples.  By  Edward  John  Routh,  M.A,, 
Fdlem  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  Peters  College^  Cambridge;  Ex- 
aminer  in  the  Unwersity  qfLomlan.   Cambridge :  Macmillaa  and 

Co.  1860. 

MK.  ROUTH  was  Senior  Wrangler  in  1854,  and  is  already 
known  as  the  joint  author  with  Lord  Brougham,  of  '  The 
Analytical  View  of  Newton's  Principia.'  Hta  presentMVork  It  in- 
tended as  a  text-book  for  students  at  Cambridge,  and  will  no  donbt 
take  its  place  as  such.  We  notice  in  it  several  of  the  more  recent 
methods  of  investigation,  and  such  novelties,  for  instance,  as  the 
reference  of  the  motion  to  '  moving  axes,'  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  incorporated  into  elementary  books. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  the  analytical  processes 
applied  to  such  questions  as  the  motion  of  a  locomotive,  and  other 
practical  problems,  instead  of  the  purely  fictitious  and  useless  cases 
which  seem  to  be  the  peculiar  delight  of  Cambridge  mathematicians  ; 
e.g.,  such  as  the  following: — "  A  perfectly  rough,  circular,  hori- 
zontal board  is  capable  of  revolving  freely  round  a  vertical  axis 
throngh  its  centre.   A  man  whose  weight  is  eqnal  to  that  of  the 
board  walks  on  and  round  it  at  the  edge :  when  he  has  completed 
the  circuit,  what  will  be  his  j)Osition  in  space?"  (P.  53.)    We  feel 
tempted  to  parody  this,  and  ask,  "  When  the  student  has  completed 
his  circuit  round  a  hundred  such  questions  as  this,  what  will  be  his 
position  in  science  ?"    We  believe  it  is  not  long  since  the  Board  of 
Mathematical  Studies  at  Cambridge  received  some  very  strong  hints 
on  this  subject  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  in 
England,  whose  own  mathematical  attainments  have  always  been 
applied  to  objects  of  real  use  and  practical  importancCf  instead  of 
being  frittered  away  in  trifling  ingenuity. 

*  It  seems  to  be  expected  of  every  pilgrim  up  the  slopes  of  the  mathe- 
matical Parnassus,  that  he  will  at  some  point  or  other  of  his  journey  sit 
down  and  invent  a  definite  integral  or  two  towards  the  increase  of  the  com- 
mon stock.  The  author  of  these  notes  has  been  somewhat  late  in  acquit- 
ting himself  of  this  debt  of  honour^  but  ventures  to  hope  that  the  priucinal 
results  contained  in  the  text  above  may  be  thought  not  unworthy  ot  a 

Elace  in  some  future  edition  of  that  noble  and  sumptuous  monument  of 
^utoh  loarning,  industry,  and  fine  tast^  the  invaluaiUe  collection  of  defi- 
nite integrals  by  M,  Bierens  de  Haan* 
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LXXIV.  ProeeMiffsof  Leanui  8oeUH$»* 

ROTAIi  80CIXTT. 
^Oontiiiiiod  ftooi  p.  483>3 

Marcli  15,  1 800. — Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  Pres.,  in  the  Chair, 

''PHE  following  communications  were  read : — 

"  On  the  Light  radiated  hj  heated  Bodies."     By  Balfimr 
Stewart,  Eeq.,  A.M. 

In  two  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  tlia 
years  1858  and  1859,  and  published  in  their  Transactions,  I  have 
described  some  experiments  on  radiant  heat,  which  would  seem  to 
involve  an  extension  of  Prevost's  theory  of  radiation,  known  as  the 
theory  of  exchanges. 

As  the  paper  which  I  bsve  now  the  honour  to  snlmiit  to  this 
Society  will  detail  annlogous  experiments  on  radiant  li^ht,  I  may 
be  permitted  briefly  to  refer  to  those  points  in  my  previous  papetl 
which  are  thus  intimately  connected  with  the  present  subject. 

In  attempting  to  unfold  the  logical  consequences  of  Prevost's 
theory,  certain  properties  of  radiant  beat  present  themselvei  to  onr 
▼iow,  many  of  wbicn  are  capable  of  eiperimental  verification. 

The  following  are  some  of  these  j  and,  for  convenience-sake,  I 
shnll  follow  up  the  statement  of  each  (before  proceeding  to  the  next) 
with  a  description  of  the  analogous  property  of  radiant  light,  as  in 
this  way  the  similarity  wluch  exists  between  heat  and  light  will  be 
most  readily  perceived. 

I  In  the  tot  pbioe,  tbe  beat  radiated  by  a  Hibi  plate  of  any  sub- 
itanoe  at  a  given  temperature,  is  proportional  to  the  abfOfptiw 

capacity  of  that  substance  for  the  heat  of  that  tempnataro;  or,  in 
few  words,  its  radiation  is  equal  to  its  absorption. 

Rock-salt,  for  instance,  has  a  small  absorptive  capacity  for  heat  of 
212PF.,  and,  in  eonseqnence,  its  radiation  when  beated  to  219PF.  la 
oomparatiTely  email.  In  point  of  fkct,  a  plate  of  tbia  aubitaneet 
0*18  inch  thick,  only  givea  out  15  per  cent,  of  the  heat  whicb 
lamp-black  radiates  at  the  same  temperature.  Glass,  on  the  other 
hand,  absorbing  nearly  all  the  heat  of  212°  F.  which  falls  upon  it, 
has  at  this  temperature  a  radiation  comparatively  great,  and  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  lamp-black,  A  similar  law  bolda  witb  regard  to 
radiant  light. 

If  a  piece  of  perfectly  transparent  glass  be  heated  in  an  ordinal^ 
fire,  removed  to  the  dark,  and  there  viewed,  it  will  be  found  to  emit 
scarcely  any  light ;  if  the  glass  be  slightly  coloured,  its  radiation 
will  be  more  copious ;  the  amount  of  li^ht  ^iven  out,  as  far  as  I 
bare  been  able  to  make  the  oomparison,  invanablv  depending  upon 
tbe  depth  of  colovr  or  absorptive  power  of  tbe  glass  for  light,  pro- 
lided  its  colour  stands  heating.  A  good  way  of  performing  this 
enperiment  is  to  heat  a  dark  glass  by  tlio  <^'de  of  a  colourless  one,  by 
means  of  a  chemical  tongs,  in  some  uuilbrm  field  of  heat.  ^Vheu 
viewed  in  the  dark  together,  the  contrast  is  very  striking  between 
the  blight  hght  of  tbe  one  and  the  bare  visibiUty  of  the  oUier, 
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A  stratum  of  heated  gas  may  likewise  he  instanced  as  a  suhstance 
ivhich  ueithor  absorbs  nor  emits  light  to  a  sensible  extent ;  and  it  has 
limilar  properties  with  respect  to  heat. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  another  conseqaenee  of  Pievoit'i  theoij. 
It  is  well  known,  from  Melloni's  experimenta,  that  thin  plates  of 
various  substances  have  the  property  of  sifting  the  heat  which  falls 
upon  them  ;  they  stop  certain  rays,  and  allow  others  to  pass, — the 
heat  stopped  being  of  one  description,  and  the  heat  passed  of 
another.  Now,  it  may  be  shown  to  flow  (Vom  the  theory  of  ex* 
•changes,  that  the  heat  radiated  hy  a  thin  plate  of  any  substance  at  a 
given  temperature  is  precisely  that  description  of  heat  which  the 
plate  absorbs  when  heat  of  th>\t  temperature  is  allowed  to  fall  upon 
it.  The  heat  which  it  al).sorl).s  being  that  kind  of  heat  which  has 
a  difticult^  in  passing  through  it,  if  the  heat  which  it  radiates  be  of 
this  description  also,  it  follows  that  the  heat  given  out  by  a  plate  of 
any  substance  will  experience  difficulty  in  passing  through  a  screen 
of  the  same  substance.  This  we  find  to  be  the  case :  thus,  a  plate 
of  rock-salt  0*77  inch  thick  passes  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  heat  from 
a  thin  plate  of  rock-salt  heated  to  212°  F.,  whereas  it  will  pass  75 
per  cent,  of  heat  from  lamp-black  at  that  temperature.  The  same 
thing  holds  with  regard  to  glass.  A  thin  plate  of  crown  glass  will 
only  pass  half  as  much  heat  from  heated  crown  glass  as  from  heated 
lamp-black.  But  this  peculiar  quality  of  the  radiating  plate  is  de- 
stroyed if  we  coat  the  side  of  it  furthest  from  the  screen  with  lamp- 
black ;  it  then  behaves  precisely  as  lamp-black  alone  would  do.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  rays  of  heat  ffiven  out  by  the  glass  are  the 
equiTslent  of  those  which  it  absorhs  m>m  the  lamp-black  behind ; 
no  that  both  together  give  out  the  same  heat  in  quantity  and  qualitj 
as  lamp-black  would  alone. 

We  have  here  also  analogous  properties  of  light.  Let  us  take  a 
number  of  differently  coloured  glasses.  "With  respect  to  the  light  of 
an  ordinaiy  fire,  these  may  be  divided  into  two  groups ;  viz.  those 
which  redcfen,  and  those  which  whiten  the  fire  when  we  look  through 
them.  The  fi  rst  group  comprisei  red  and  orange  glasses ;  the  second 
group  green  and  blue  glasses. 

Glasses  of  the  former  group  absorb  the  whiter,  glasses  of  the 
latter  group,  the  redder  descriptions  of  light.  We  should  therefore 
expect  red  and  orange  glasses  to  give  out,  when  heated,  a  peculiarly 
white  light,  and  green  and  blue  glasses  a  peculiarly  red  light.  A 
number  of  red  and  Ofinge  glasses  have  been  found  which  fulfil  tfaSs 
expectation.  Among  the  reds,  those  coloured  by  gold,  when  re- 
moved from  the  fire  and  held  in  the  dark,  give  out  a  milky-white, 
or  even  greenish  light ;  and  the  orange  glasses  used  by  photo- 
graphers do  the  same.  Other  glasses,  of  a  dingy  red  tint,  give  out, 
when  heated,  light  slightly  whiter  than  the  ordinary  light  of  their 
temperature ;  while  there  are  others  in  which  I  have  not,  by  this 
somewhat  rude  method  of  experimenting,  been  able  to  detect  a 
sensible  peculiarity  of  tint :  yet  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it 
be  remembered  that  the  followino:  is  the  method  in  which  the  ex- 
perimeut  is  made.   The  glass  under  examination  is  held  in  a  tongs, 
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along  with  another  glass,  opaque  or  nearly  so,  which  gives  out  light 
of  tne  ordinary  description.  They  are  heated  together  in  the  lame 
field  of  heat,  and  then  viewed  In  the  dark  as  they  oool.  Dafing 

this  process  the  tint  of  each  changeib  beooming  somewhat  reddw 
as  the  temperature  falls.  A  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the 
two  glasses  might  therefore  cloak  or  even  reverse  the  peculiar  differ- 
ence of  tint  which  it  is  sought  to  establish,  unless  this  is  very 
marked.  This  difficulty  woold  be  got  over  if  we  oould  by  any  means 
eompare  gUaaea  of  different  tints  at  precisely  the  same  temperatnie 
in  the  dark  together  $  but  I  hare  not  yet  enoeeeded  in  contriving  an 
apparatus  for  this  purpose. 

With  respect  to  glasses  that  whiten  the  fire  when  used  as  screens, 
these  all,  without  exception,  as  far  as  I  have  tried,  give  out  a  red 
description  of  light ;  ana  thu  is  pecoHarly  remarkable  in  some  light- 
green  glasses. 

The  following  circumstance  renders  some  glasses  unfit  for  experi- 
ment. They  absorb  nearly  all  the  red  light  of  low  temperature, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  light  rises  to  a  white  that  a  notable  propor- 
tion is  allowed  to  pass.  Now  if  the  law  be  true  that  the  radialiou 
is  eqnal  to  the  absorption,  these  glasses  shodld,  at  a  low  red  heat^ 
give  out  nearly  tbe  whole  light  belonging  to  their  temperatore,  the 
same  as  if  they  were  opaque.  It  is  only  therefore  when  we  raise 
the  temperature  that  we  can  expect  any  result  in  the  way  of  pecu- 
liarity of  tint ;  for  it  is  only  then  that  the  glasses,  as  screens,  allow 
a  notable  proportion  of  light  to  pass,  and  that  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter; bnt  the  glass  has  now  assumed  a  pasty  condition,  which 
renders  it  unfit  to  work  with.    Those  glasses,  therefore,  are  to  be 

E referred  that  allow  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  the  kinds  of 
ght  to  pass :  for,  just  as  in  heat  the  radiation  is  most  peculiar  in 
rock-salt,  which  absorbs  but  httle  heat ;  so  in  light  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  glasses  that  absorb  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
light  that  falls  upon  them.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention  that 
difference  of  tint  is  very  noticeable  in  the  process  of  spinning  threads 
of  coloured  glass.  The  heated  red  glass  thread  has,  when  being 
spun,  a  pale  green  hue,  while  the  green  glass  thread  has,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  a  decidedly  reddish  appearance.  These  threads 
do  not  absorb  much  light,  but  what  they  do  absorb  is  of  a  peculiar 
kind. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  screen  of  glass  is  peculiarly  opaque 
for  heat  from  glass ;  but  if  the  side  of  the  radiating  plate  furthest 
from  the  screen  be  coated  with  lamp-black,  its  heat  now  passes 
the  glass  screen  as  readily  as  ordinary  heat  of  that  temperature. 
A  similar  fact  is  noticeable  with  regard  to  light.  A  red  glass, 
which,  when  heated  and  viewed  in  the  dark,  gives  out  a  greenish 
light,  while  in  the  fire  scarcely  appears  to  differ  in  tint  from  the 
surrounding  coals ;  and  the  same  fact  holds  for  all  coloured  glasses. 
Ultimately  they  all  appear  to  lose  their  colour  in  the  fire  as  tney  ap- 
proach in  temperature  the  coals  around  them.  Thiii  may  be  ex- 
plained thus  t— ^e  red  glass,  for  instance,  still  gives  out  its  greenish 
hfftti  but  it  passes  red  light  from  the  coalg  behind  if»  in  such  a 
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manner  that  the  light  which  it  radiiftes  precisely  makes  up  for  that 
which  it  absorbs ;  so  that  we  have  virtually  a  wal  radiation  oomiDg 
partly  from  and  partly  through  the  glass. 

Let  us  now  consider  Prevost's  theory  with  regard  to  bodies  of 
indefinite  thickness.  One  of  its  eonseiraeuces  was  experimentally 
discovered  by  Leslie ;  vis.  that  metals  which  are  good  reflectors  of 
heat  are  Tery  bad  radiators.  As  a  variety  of  this  experiment,  I  hare 
endeavoured  to  show  that  a  powdered  diathermanous  body  wil 
radiate  less  than  powdered  bodies  which  are  opaque  for  heat.  Thus, 
if  a  plate  of  table-salt  have  one  side  blackenedj  the  white  side  will 
ladiate  only  83  per  cent,  of  tbat  which  the  blackened  side  radiates 
at  the.  temperatore  of  212°  F.  No  such  difference  is  observed  in 
sugar,  which,  though  white  for  light,  is  blade  for  heat  of  212°. 

We  have  here  also  similar  facts  with  refjard  to  light.  If  a  pot  of 
red-hot  lead  or  tin  be  carried  to  the  dark,  and  the  dross  scummed 
aside  by  means  of  a  red-hot  iron  ladle,  the  liquid  metal  momentarily 
disclosed  will  appear  less  luminoas  than  the  snrrounding  dros^ — the 
difference  being  more  obserrable  in  the  case  of  tin,  which  haa  a 
higher  reflecting  power  than  lead.  Also,  if  a  piece  of  platinum, 
partly  polished  and  partly  tarnished,  be  held  above  a  flame  in  a  dark 
room,  the  tarnished  portion  will  shine  much  more  bi-illiantly  than 
the  pohshed.  Again^  if  we  take  a  china  cup  with  a  white  and  black 
pattern,  and  heat  it  to  a  white  heat  ih  the  fire,  while  there  we  shall 
not  perceire  much  difibrence  between  the  white  and  black  of  the 
pattern ;  but  if  we  Iwing  it  into  a  dark  room,  we  shall  peroeive  the 
black  to  shine  much  more  brilliantly  than  the  white.  This  reversal 
of  the  pattern  presents  a  very  curious  appearance. 

Finally,  it  is  a  consequence  of  Prevost's  theory  and  an  experi- 
mental net,  that  opaque  bodies,  generally  speaking,  radiate  the  same 
description  of  heat  at  the  same  temperature.  In  like  manner,  the 
light  which  they  radiate  is  of  the  same  description  at  the  same  tem- 
perature ;  one  body  is  not  red  while  a  secona  is  yellow  and  a  third 
white,  but  they  are  all  either  red  or  yellow,  or  white  together. 

An  analogy  has  thus  been  established  between  radiant  heat  and 
light  in  certain  of  their  properties.  Now  two  opinions  have  been  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  light : — 

Ist.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  diflbring  from  radiant  heat  only  in 
wave  length. 

2nd,  Others  havfi  regarded  the  two  as  physically  distinct,  although 
possessing  many  properties  in  common.  It  has  even  been  thought 
that  some  kinds  of  light  have  no  heating  effect  on  the  bodies  on 
which  they  faU. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  facts  just  stated  countoumce  the 
former  opinion  rather  than  the  latter:  for  Prevost*8  theoiy  oonfflsts 
of  the  three  following  hypotheses  : — 

1  St.  That  if  an  enclosure  of  any  kind  be  kept  at  a  uniform  tem- 
perature, any  body  placed  wilhin  the  enclosure,  and  sonomided  by 
it  on  all  sides,  will  ultimately  attain  that  temperature. 

2nd.  That  all  bodies  are  constantly  giving  out  radiant  heat,  at  a 
rate  depending  upon  their  substance  and  temperature,  but  independent 
of  the  substance  or  temperature  of  the  bodies  that  surround  them, 
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3rd.  And,  consequently,  that  when  a  l)ody  is  kept  at  a  unifbrm 
temperature,  it  receives  back  just  as  much  heat  as  it  gives  out. 

From  these  three  assumptions  may  be  deduced  all  the  facts  that 
have  been  stated  with  regard  to  ndiant  heat ;  but  in  the  argnmcat 
it  is  essential  that  the  faya  wider  consideration  shall  have  the  pro- 
perty of  heating  the  bodies  on  which  they  fUl,  and  by  which  mey 
are  absorbed.  If  this  be  not  granted,  the  argument  fails.  Now 
radiant  light,  or  those  rays  only  that  affect  the  retina,  have  been 
found  to  possess  properties  analogous  to  those  which  radiant  lieat 
thus  possesses  in  Tirtne  of  its  departoie  kwtein^  the  tempeiatiiro  of 
the  body  which  it  leavei^  and  its  absorption  raising  that  of  the  l>ody 
on  which  it  falls.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  all  kmds  of  radiant 
light  to  have  the  property  of  raising  (however  little)  the  temperature 
of  the  body  by  which  they  arc  absorbed,  the  facts  that  have  been 
stated  in  this  paper  regarding  Ught  may  be  shown  to  be  a  natural 
consequence  of  Prevosrs  theory  of  exehanges ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  admit  that  all  the  kmds  of  radiant  light  giTcn  out 
by  heated  bodies  possess  this  ])roperty,  then  in  that  case  tfioaa  facta 
cannot  be  explained  by  Prevost's  theory,  bnt  they  will  reqdre  a  new 
theory  to  account  for  them. 

This  circumstance  induces  me  to  think  that  all  the  descriptions  of 
light  radiated  by  heated  bodies  have  the  power  of  heating,  more  or 
less,  those  bodioi  by  which  they  are  absorbed.  Viewing  the  matter 
in  this  light,  I  haye  constructed  the  following  Table,  in  which  the 
logical  consequences  of  Prevost's  theory  are  stated  in  the  first 
column,  while  opposite  these  in  the  second  column  are  detailed  the 
different  experiments  which  they  serve  to  explain. 

7Vi6/e  of  the  coMe^uencea  of  Prevoafa  theory ,  and  the  facta  which 

they  explain. 

ComeqoeDCM  of  FrsFOsf  •  theory.      Facts  which  these  contequeness  ezplaiii. 

f  Rock-salt  which  absorbs  little  heat 
of  212°|F.,  gives  oat  little }  while  glass, 
which  absonn  miich,  gives  out  modi. 

The  heat  radiated  .by  rock-salt  hit 
great  difficulty  in  passuu  throiwh  a 
screen  of  rack-salt— the  beat  famated 
by  glass  in  paastng  fhroa{^  a  screen  of 
glass. 

Colomless  glass,  when  heated,  gives 
out  little  light,  opaque  glass  a  great  deal, 
for  every  description  of  heat— that  IS  to Red  glass,  which  absorbs  the  greenish 
say,  in  qnaUty  as  weO  as  in  quantity.      rays,  gives  out  greenish  rays;  whUe  green 

glass,  which  ahooilN  the  red  rays,  gitea 
oat  red  rays. 

When  a  plate  of  glass  is  coated  on  its 
further  side  with  lamp-black,  its  heat  is 
the  same  as  lamp-black  heat. 

AU  coloured  glasses  appear  to  lose 
their  eoHma  in  the  fire. 

Metals  radiate  little,  both  of  heat  and 
Those  opaque  hodics  which  reflect    i'S^t-    Table-salt,  which  is  white  for 
most,  radiate  least.   Opaque  bodies  ge-  .  ''^^.^  ^{  212    radjates  less  than  sugar, 
neraliy  give  out  the  saSe  kind  of  riys  i  'J l^^"  *  ^ 
at  the  same  temperature:  these  words    l^^'"!*  'l'^^^^,^  \"  ^^^.^ 

also  express  the  known  UcL  "» the  dark,  the  black  of  the  pattern  is 

t  <>>ore  Inniinoaa  than  the  white. 


The  radiation  of  a  thin  plate  or  par' 
tide  is  equal  to  its  absorption,  and  that 
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In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  regardinp;  these  laws 
of  light,  that  from  their  simple  nature  some  of  them  may  have  been 
obflerred  before,  but  I  think  they  are  now  for  the  firat  time  con- 
nected with  a  theory  of  radiation. 

Supplement  (added  March  7,  1860). — Since  writing  the  above, 
the  law  which  asserts  that  the  absorption  of  a  thin  ])late  or  particle 
is  proportional  to  its  radiation  for  every  description  of  light,  has 
received  a  Tery  beantifol  confirmation^ 

In  the  Philosophical  Magaane  for  this  month,  pages  194-196, 
Professor  Stokes  has  noticed  some  very  interesting  experiments 
M.  Foucault,  and  also  of  Professor  KirclihofF.  M.  Foucault  finds  as 
the  result  of  his  experiments,  **  that  the  voltaic  arc  formed  between 
charcoal  poles  presents  us  with  a  medium  which  emits  the  ray  1)  of 
the  solar  speetmnr  on  its  own  aoconnt,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
absorbs  it  when  it  comes  from  another  qnartw.*'  Professor  Kirchhoff, 
again,  finds  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  on  the  spectra  of  coloured 
flames,  '*  that  coloured  flames,  in  the  spectra  of  which  bright  sharp 
lines  present  themselves,  so  weaken  rays  of  the  colour  of  these  lines 
when  such  rays  pass  through  the  dames,  that,  in  place  of  the  bright 
lines,  dark  ones  appear  as  soon  as  there  is  brooght  behind  1^  flame 
a  source  of  light  of  sufficient  intensity,  in  the  spectrum  of  which  these 
lines  are  otherwise  wanting.'* 

We  thus  see  that  the  same  media  which  in  a  heated  state  emit 
rays  of  a  certain  refrangibility  in  great  al)undance,  have  also  the 
property  of  stopping  these  very  rays  when  they  fall  upon  them  from 
another  quarter,  or,  in  other  words,  their  absorption  of  such  rays  is 
proportimial  to  their  radiation  of  them. 

Supplement  (added  March  8,  1860). — The  following  fact  noticed 
by  Professor  Kirchhoff  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  theory  brought 
forward  in  this  paper. 

"The  spectrum  of  the  Drummond  light,"  he  remarks,  "contains, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  two  bright  lines  D,  if  the  luminous  spot  of  the 
*  ^linder  of  lime  has  not  long  been  exposed  to  the  white  heat ;  if  the 
cylinder  remains  unmoved  these  lines  become  weaker,  and  finally  vanish 
altogether.  If  they  have  vanished,  or  only  faintly  aj)pear,  an  alcohol 
flame  into  which  salt  has  been  put,  and  which  is  placed  betwecu 
die  cylinder  of  lime  and  the  slit,  causes  two  dark  lines  of  remarkable 
aharpness  and  fineness  to  show  themselves  in  their  stead ;  but  Uie 
Ommmond  light  requires,  in  order  that  the  lines  D  should  come  out 
in  it  dark,  a  salt-flame  of  lower  temperature.  The  flame  of  alcohol 
containing  water  is  fitted  for  this,  but  the  flame  of  Bunsen's  gas-lamp 
is  not.  With  the  latter  the  smallest  mixture  of  common  salt,  as 
aoon  as  it  makes  itself  generally  perceptible,  causes  the  bri^t  lines 
of  sodium  to  show  themselves." 

Now,  when  we  heat  a  piece  of  ruby  glass  in  the  fire,  we  have  an 
analogous  phenomenon.  As  long  as  the  ruby  glass  is  of  a  lower 
temperature  than  the  coals  behind  it,  the  light  given  out  is  of  a  red 
description,  because  the  ruby  glass  stops  the  greeu :  the  green  here 
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is  precisely  analogous  therefore  to  the  line  D,  which  is  stopped  by  an 
alcohol  flame  into  which  salt  has  been  put.  Should,  however,  the 
ruby  glass  be  of  a  much  hipber  temperature  than  the  ooab  behind  it, 
the  gremish  light  which  it  radiates  overpowers  the  red  which  it 
transmits,  so  that  the  light  which  reaches  the  eye  is  green  more  than 
red.  This  is  precisely  analogous  to  what  is  observed  when  a  Bunsen's 
gas-lamp  with  a  little  salt  is  placed  before  the  Druramoud  light,  when 
the  line  D  is  no  longer  dark  but  bright. 

In  fact»  the  Uiw,  '*  the  absorptiom  of  a  particle  is  equal  to  its  radia- 
tion, and  that  for  every  kind  of  light,'*  only  applies  to  the  case  where 
the  temperature  of  the  particle  is  equal  to  that  of  the  source  of  the 
light  which  passes  through  the  particle.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
source  of  light  he  greater,  one  quality  of  light  will  predominate  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  of  the  particle  be  greater,  another 
quality  of  light  will  predominate. 

"  On  the  Luminous  Discharge  of  Voltaic  Batteries,  when  examined 
in  Carbonic  Acid  Vacua."    By  J.  P.  Gassiot,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1859  (Proceedings,  May  26,  1859),  I  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  a  short  notice  of  my  having  obtained 
the  stratified  discharge  from  a  Toltak  battery  of  3520  elements 
charged  with  rain-water ;  and  also  with  one  of  400  elements  charged 

with  nitric  and  sulj)huric  acids,  each  cell  of  both  batteries  being 
insulated.  I  stated  also  that  with  the  latter  (as  I  had  previ- 
ously shown  with  the  former),  spark  discharges  passed  between  two 
terminal  copper  plates  through  the  air,  before  the  completion  of  the 
drcnit. 

The  well-known  luminous  arc  in  air,  as  usually  obtained  from 
an  extended  series  of  the  nitric-acid  battery,  was  very  brilliant,  but 
from  the  small  size  of  the  porous  cells  (3  inches  long,  ^  inch  broad) 
containing  the  nitric  acid,  it  was  only  tried  by  a  momentary  action. 
With  the  water-battery  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  continuous 
discharge  in  air  similar  to  the  Toltaic  arc;  whether  from  points  or 
plates,  the  discharges  from  this  battery  are  invariably  in  the  fiirm  of 
minute,  clearly  defined,  and  separated  sparks.  * 

Although  the  water-battery  consisted  of  nearly  nine  times  as  many 
metaUic  elements  as  the  nitric-acid  battery,  it  exhibited  by  the  gold- 
leaf  electroscope  very  little  increased  ngns  of  tension. 

This  is  in  aeccndanee  wil3i  the  results  obtained  by  me  in  1844»  when 
I  showed  that  the  tension  of  a  single  cell  increased  in  force  according 
to  the  chemical  energy  of  the  exciting  liquid.  "In  all  the  experi- 
ments I  made,  the  higher  the  chemical  affinities  of  the  elements  used, 
the  greater  was  the  development  of  evidence  of  tension"  (Philosophical 
Transactions,  1844,  part  1.  p.  52). 

Recently,  through  the  kind  introduction  of  IVofessor  Wheatstone^ 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  experimenting  with  512  series  of 
Darnell's  constant  battery;  and  my  present  object  is  to  present  to  the 
Royal  Society  a  short  account  of  the  result*  1  have  obtahied,  and  to 
describe  the  appearance  and  character  of  the  voltaic  discbarge  of  > 
these  several  batteries  when  taken  in  vacua. 
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The  vacuum-tubea  I  used  were  prepared  by  means  of  (^rbouic  acid 
(FhiliMOphical  Traneactimis,  1859,  part  1 .  p.  1 3 7) .  For  the  sake  of 
reference  I  will  denote  these  by  the  origimal  numbers  which  I  am 
accustomed  to  attach  as  the  vacua  arc  completed in  the  following 
experiments  these  were  146,  187,  190,  19(),  202,  and  219. 

No.  1 4(5  is  24  inches  long  and  18  inches  in  circumference,  and  has 
a  copper  disc  4  inches  diameter  at  one  terminal  and  a  brass  wire  at 
the  other :  this  Tessel  is  figured  in  my  last  oommmiieation.  No.  1 87 
and  196  (see  fig.  1)  are  each  about  6  inches  long  and  1  ir*ch 
diameter,  with  gas-coke  balls  ^  inch  diameter,  attached  to  the 
hermetically  sealed  platinum  wires,  the  wires  being  protected  by  glass 
tubing  as  far  as  the  balls,  placed  inside  the  tube  3  inches  apart. 

Fig.1. 


No.  190  has  brass  wires,  and  No.  202  silver  wires  attached  to  the 
platinum :  both  these  tubes  (iig.  2)  are  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
No.  187  and  196.   No.  219  is  4  inehes  long,  has  gas-ooke  halls  of 

Fig.  2. 


about  |th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  1  inch  apart :  ibe  eanstic 
potash  originnlly  attadied  to  this  tube  has  been  scaled  off ;  theybrm 
IS  diown  in  fig.  3. 


> 


With  the  inductive  coil  the  discharge  in  146  exhibits  a  large  cloud- 
hke  luminosity  on  the  plate,  which  in  these  experiments  was  always 
made  the  nesative  terminal.  On  the  positive  wire,  minute  luminous 
spots  were  vSlble.  At  intervals,  apparently  by  some  sndden  energetic 
aetioD,  flashes  of  bright  stratified  hght  would  dart  through  the 
vacuum ;  but  by  earefiiUy  adjusting  the  contact  breaker,  the  discharge 
could  be  made  to  pass,  producing:  a  white  glow  on  the  negative  plate, 
without  to  the  eye  afifbrding  any  appearance  of  an  intermittent 
discharge. 

In  187  and  196  the  stratifications  were  narrow  from  the  ponttre 
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termiaal>  the  negative  ball  bemg  BUROimded  wSSkk  a  nanrow  halo  of 
light  rimiUur  to  Uiat  m  fig.  1 A  (p.  545),  but  smaller.  In  there 
was  a  led  tinge  on  the  doud-like  discharge  near  the  positive  terminal ; 
on  the  approach  of  a  magnet,  tAvo  or  three  additional  clouds  were 
brought  out,  the  negative  wire  being  covered  with  a  luminous  glow 
extending  to  the  sides  of  the  tube  parallel  to  the  end  of  the  negative 
wire.  202  exhibited  a  remarkably  well-defined  doud-like  discharge, 
the  several  clouds  bemg  clearly  «id  distinctly  separated.  No.  2 1 9 : 
the  appearance  of  the  discharge  in  this  tube  was  similar  to  that  in 

Fig.  3  A. 


fi^.  3  A,  with  a  particularly  briUiaut  glow  around  the  ne^tive  ball,  but 
without  any  stratifications  from  the  positive. 

Having  thus  described  the  appearances  of  the  induced  discharge  In 
these  tubes^  I  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  experiments  made 
in  the  same  vacua, —  1st,  with  the  water-battery  of  3520  cells  ;  2ndly, 
with  the  5 1 2  series  of  Daniell's  constant  battery ;  and  lastly,  with  400 
series  of  Grove's  nitric-acid  battery. 

With  the  water-battery,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  previous  commu- 
nication, the  stratified  discharge,  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the 
inductive  coil,  was  obtained,  not  only  in  146  and  the  other  tubei^ 
but  also  tlirough  146  and  any  one  of  the  others  at  the  same  time. 

From  the  risk  of  fracture,  I  have  not  ventured  again  to  heat  the 
potash  in  14ti,  but  I  have  invariably  found  that  whenever  the  potash 
m  anj  of  the  other  tubes  was  heated,  the  disduuse  from  the  water- 
batterv,  instead  oS  increasing  in  distinctness  and  brilliaiMy,  entire^ 
ceased. 

The  discharge  from  the  water-battery  through  each  of  the  tubes 
had  the  appearance  of  being  continuous,  and  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer,  placed  on  the  circuit,  showed  a  steadv  deflection. 
To  test  whether  the  discharge  was  continuous*  I  attached  No.  219  to 
my  rotating  apparatus  (Philosophical  Transactions,  1859,  part  1. 
p.  158) ;  the  discharges  were  then  clearly  separated,  so  that  even 
with  this  apparatus  they  were  shown  to  be  intermittent. 

As  the  water  in  the  battery,  after  a  lapse  of  some  weeks,  had 
partially  evaporated,  the  action  was  so  reduced  that  it  would  no  longer 
pass  throng  any  of  the  vacuum-tubes  eioept  219»  in  which  it 
assumed  i&  appearance  in  fig.  3  B.  In  this  state  it  remained  for 
three  or  four  weeks;  and  whenever  from  change  of  temperature  moisture 
was  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  tubes,  the  luminous  discharge 
disappeared  when  the  tubes  were  touched  by  the  hand  or  by  a  wire, 
reappearing  as  the  hand  or  wire  was  withdrawn.  A  jportion  of  the 
diachaige  firom  this  battery  was  evideiitly  lost  by  insufficient  insulatioDt 
reducedby  accumulated  dust  and  moisture.  I  have  not  the  requisite 
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facilities  at  command,  but  a  thoroughly  well-insulated  battery  of  3000 
or  4000  series  would  produce  effects  well  worthy  of  examinaiion. 

Fig.  SB. 


DameiFt  ConMtamt  Baiiety. 

On  the  27th  of  December*  1859,  by  the  introdiictioii  of  Professor 

Wheatstone,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  experimenting  with  the  large 
battery  belonging  to  the  Telegraph  Company  at  its  Factory,  Camden 
Town;  Messrs.  Wlieatstone,  Latimer  Clarke,  and  Bartholomew  were 
present.  My  obiect  was  to  ascertain  whether  a  luminous  discharge 
could  be  obtained  through  the  vacuum-tubes  from  the  battery,  which 
consists  of  512  series  of  Darnell's  elements,  sine  md  copper.  The 
zinc  plates  are  2  by  3j|  inches,  the  copper  3|  by  3  |  inches ;  the  cells 
are  insulated  in  series  of  10  and  1 2,  suspended  on  trays  by  gutta-percha 
bands.  I  experimented  with  three  of  my  vacuum-tubes,  Nos.  1 87,  1 96, 
and  219,  with  187  and  196  ;  no  sign  of  any  luminous  discharge  could 
be  observed ;  the  electroscopes  (Peltier's  and  a  gold-leaf),  by  the 
tension,  showed  thai  the  enrrent  did  not  pass. 

With  219  the  brilliant  glow  around  the  negative  ball,  as  is  shown 
in  the  same  tube  by  the  induction  coil,  was  visible  with  very  trifling 
luminosity  on  the  positive.  I  have  attempted  to  show  this  appearance 
in  fig.  3  A. 

Various  lengths,  viz.  1 10  yards,  1,  2,  4,  8  and  16  miles  of  covered 
copper  wire,  the  110  yards  covered  with  india-mbber,  and  the  other 
lengths  with  gutta-percha,  arc  kept  immersed  in  a  water-tank  for  the 

purpose  of  experiments  at  the  factory;  an  opportunity  was  therefore 
offered  of  testing  the  action  of  the  battery  on  these  wires  by  means 
of  vacuum-tubes.  This  immersed  wire  is  designated  the  cable,  acting 
in  this  respect  in  a  manner  analogoos  to  submarine  wires. 

The  general  results  obtained,  and  repeatedly  verified,  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — From  the  1 10  yards  to  the  g;reate8t  length 
of  1 6  miles,  it  took  from  half  to  one  and  one  quarter  of  a  second  for 
the  cable  to  receive  as  much  of  the  charge  of  the  whole  battery  as 
could  pass  through  the  vacuum-tube  219,  the  time  being  denoted 
by  the  appeanoioe  of  the  lumino^ty  in  the  negative  ball  (see  fig.  3  A). 

With  110  yards  the  discharge  of  a  diarge  previously  given  to  the 
cable  was  instantaneous ;  it  appeared  to  be  nearly  momentary  with 
one  mile,  and  the  time  then  progressively  increased  according  to  the 
length  of  the  cable  previously  charged,  until  with  the  16  miles  it 
took  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  seconds  before  the  luminous 
glow  on  the  ball  in  the  vacunm-tube  disappeared. 

It  was  beautifid  to  see  the  regnhurity  with  which  the  glow  appeared 
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and  disappeared  in  these  experiments,  first  at  one  terminal  and  thea 
at  the  other,  according  as  the  cahle  was  charged  or  discharged. 

After  the  cable  had  received  the  discharge  to  the  greatest  intensity 
that  could  be  obtained  throu^  the  tube  219,  the  rail  charge  of  the 
battery  was  then  completed  by  catting  off  tihe  tube  from  the  circuit 
by  means  of  a  wire.  On  removing  the  wire,  and  substituting  the 
earth  for  the  battery,  a  discharge  took  place  ;  but  a  residuary  charge 
was  always  found,  which  could  not  pass  through  the  vacuum.  If 
this  residuary  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  eaUe,  and  the  battery 
again  substituted  for  the  earth,  no  additional  charge  could  be  madte 
to  pass  from  the  battery  through  the  vacuum-tube ;  but  so  soon  as 
this  residuary  was  discharged,  the  cable  ag^  became  charged 
through  the  tube  as  before*. 

We  were  particularly  fortunate  with  these  experiments ;  for  on 
Mr.  Wheatstone  testing  the  capability  or  power  of  the  battery,  he  as- 
certained that  on  taking  from  it  only  32  cells,  thus  reducing  the  num- 
ber to  480,  the  discharge  could  not  pass  through  the  vacuum-tube. 

Cfrove's  Nitric-Acid  Battery. 

Each  set  of  elements  in  the  battery  were  inserted  iu  a  glass  ves- 
sel with  a  stem  6  inches  long ;  the  stems  were  carefolly  cleaned  and 
dried.  These  precautions,  with  the  high  chemical  affinity  of  the 
elements,  raised  the  tension  of  each  terminal,  as  denoted  by  gold- 
leaf  electroscopes,  to  nearly  that  of  (he  larger  pories  of  the  water- 
battery.  A  succession  of  spaik-dischiirgps  could  be  taken  between 
the  copper  discs  of  my  micrometer-electrometer,  one  disc  being 
attached  to  the  sine,  and  the  other  to  the  platinum  end  of  the 
battery. 

In  the  following  experiments,  the  different  vacuum-tubes  were 
introduced  between  one  of  the  copper  discs  and  the  battery,  as  also 
a  galvanometer.  By  this  arrangement  the  circuit  could  be  graduiilly 
completed  without  any  risk  of  disarranging  the  apparatus,  and  the 
spark  discharged  obtained  before  the  copper  discs  of  the  micro- 
meter-electrometer came  into  contact. 

**  In  146,  on  the  completion  of  the  current,  the  discharge  of  the 
battery  passed  with  a  display  of  magnificent  strata  of  most  dazzling 
brightness.  On  separating  the  discs  by  means  of  a  inieronieter 
screw,  the  luminous  discharges  presented  the  same  appearance  as 
when  taken  from  an  induction  coil,  but  brighter.  On  the  copper 
plate  in  the  vessel  there  was  a  white  layer,  and  then  a  dark  space 
about  one  inch  broad ;  then  a  bluish  atmosphere,  curved  like  the 

*  If  one  of  tlie  wrcs  of  the  vacuum-ttihR  No.  210  is  oonnoctod  with  the  inner 
coating  of  a  Lejden  jar,  and  the  other  with  the  prime  conductor  of  ao  electrical 
madUne,  when  the  machine  is  exdted  a  Inmiiioiis  glow  will  he  observed  round 
one  of  the  balls,  similar  to  that  obtained  during  the  charging  of  the  oahle  t)y  the 
voltaic  battery,  and  the  jar  will  become  gradually  charged.  On  the  excitation  of 
the  electrical  machine  being  stopped,  if  a  pointed  wire  is  presented  to  the  prime 
conductor,  the  jar  will  be  gradually  discharged,  and  the  luminous  glow  appears 
on  the  other  ball  of  the  vacuum-tube ;  if  several  similar  tubes  are  arranged  iu 
•cries,  and  the  jar  is  discharged  through  longer  carbonic-acid  vacua,  the  striv 
can  be  obtained  in  the  latter. 
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plate,  eTidently  three  negatiTe  envelopei  cm  a  great  scale.  When 
the  plate  was  positive,  the  effect  was  comparatively  feeble."  The 
preceding  is  an  extract  from  notes  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  R.  Ro- 
Diuson,  when  be  first  witnessed  the  experiments  in  my  laboratory, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1859.  With  the  same  ▼acuam  I  have 
always  obtained  simihir  resolts. 

In  1 87  and  196  (fig.  1 )  with  carbon-balU  in  the  tubes,  the  discharge 
of  the  nitric-acid  battery  elicits  intense  heat,  and  probably  changes 
the  condition  of  the  vacuum.  On  the  5th  of  August,  18.59,  "the 
discbarge  in  187  presented  a  stream  of  light  of  intolerable  brightness 
[I  again  quote  nom  Dr.  Bobinion'g  notes],  in  which,  through  the 
plate  of  green  glass,  with  which  he  observed  the  phenomena,  strata 
oould  be  observed.  This  soou  changed  to  a  sphere  of  U§^t  on  the 
positive  ball,  whicli  became  red-hot,  the  negative  being  surrounded 
by  magnificent  envelopes,  whilst  with  the  horseshoe  magnet  the 
positive  light  was  drawn  out  into  strata.  The  needle  of  a  galvano- 
meter in  circuit  was  violently  deflected,  and  the  polarity  reversed, 
settling  at  a  deflection  of  45*^.  On  heatuig  the  potasn,  the  dis* 
charge  again  bursts  into  a  sun-like  flame,  subsequently  subsiding 
into  three  or  four  large  strata^  of  a  cloud-like  shape,  but  intensely 
bright.'* 

•  On  a  subsequent  occasion  I  found  that  the  discharge  did  not  pass 
for  about  a  mmute  after  the  circuit  was  completed,  when  a  fine  glow 
appeared  on  the  negative  ball,  fig.  1  A.   Around  the  positive  ball 


F!g.lA. 


there  was  a  trifling  glow,  in  a  few  seconds  a  momentary  brilliant 
flash,  and  the  discharge  ceased.  The  potash  was  then  again  heated; 
the  large  negative  glow  rea])peared,  followed  almost  instantly  by  a 
remarkably  brilliant  stratified  discharge,  with  intense  chemical  action 
in  the  battery,  denoted  by  the  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes ;  at  this 
moment  I  separated  the  discs  of  the  micrometer.electrometer,  and  thus 
broke  the  drcuit. 

I  now  arranged  the  apparatus  by  attaching  gold-leaf  electroscopes 
to  both  terminals,  and  introduced  the  galvanometer,  so  as  to  enable 
me  to  examine  more  carefully  the  action  that  would  take  })lace  when 
the  potassa  was  heated.    On  heating  the  potassa,  the  fine  negative 

Slow  (fig.  1  A)  was  again  developed ;  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope 
id  not  dose ;  but  as  the  negative  glow  iifcreased,  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer  was  suddenly  deflected,  immediately  (although  the  glow 
continued)  returning  to  zero  i  as  more  heat  was  applied  a  small  ^obe 
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of  light  appeared  on  the  positive  (fig.  1  B),  and  the  needle  gradu- 
ally deflected  40°  or  50°.  On  withdrawing  the  lamp,  as  the  potash 
cooled,  the  positive  glow  disappeared,  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 


Fig.  1  13. 


meter  receded,  the  glow  on  the  negative  remaining  more  or  less  bril- 
liant,— this  action  and  reaction  alternating  as  the  heat  of  the  hunp 
was  appUed  or  withdrawn  from  the  potash. 

Wbai  the  heating  of  the  potadi  was  further  increased,  four  or  five 
doud-like  and  remarkably  dear  strata  came  out  from  the  poaitiTe 
(fig.  1  C) ;  and  these  were  quiddy  followed  by  a  midden  duehaige 


n|^lC. 


I 


I- 


of  the  most  dazzling  brightness,  which  remained  for  several  seconds. 
The  8tratificationa»  whu£  were  conical  m  shape,  I  hare  endeaTonied, 
dthough  rery  fidntly,  to  depictm  fig*  1  D.   The  needle  of  the  gal- 


vanometer was  suddenly  and  violently  deflected,  striking  with  eonnder- 
able  force  the  two  corks  placed  to  protect  it  on  the  compass  card.  , 
At  the  instant  this  discharge  took  place,  and  not  before,  the  leaves  of 
the  electroscopes  collapsed.  This,  with  the  intense  chemical  action  ob- 
servable in  the  battery,  proved  that  the  entire  current  was  passing. 

The  pfeoeding  experiment  was  repeated  with  tobe  No.  196,  with 
nearly  the  same  results,  the  needle  first  deflectmg  40°  and  then  80°. 
On  further  heating  the  tube,  the  same  sudden  intense  stratified  light 
appeared,  after  which  the  diacharge  ceased.. 
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No.  187  mi  tiheii  Tepiaced  in  the  dreoit,  and  the  same  phenomena 
as  already  deseribed  were  obtained. 

I  now  nf^in  avail  myself  of  Dr.  Robinson's  notes  of  the  experi- 
-nients  made  on  the  5th  of  August.  Tube  190  is  of  the  same  dimeu- 
sions  as  187  and  196;  but  instead  of  the  coke  balls,  it  has  brass 
wires  attached  to  the  platiuuin.  In  this  tube  (190)  the  luminous 
diaeharge  did  not  appear  until  the  canstic  potaasa  was  heated*  when 
moat  dazzling  atiata  were  obaerved.  Dr.  Robinaon  aays, — "  I  had 
to  use  a  dark-green  glass  to  examine  the  strata ;  as  I  was  observing, 
the  last  stratum  rolled  leisurely  away,  like  a  globe  of  light,  from  the 
others,  to  the  negative  glow,  in  which  it  appeared  to  dissolve.  As 
the  potassa  cooled,  the  strata  shrunk  up  and  dissolved  at  the  positive 
wire^  as  did  the  glow ;  and  when  the  dark  negative  leached  the 
point,  all  lununoaitj  eeaaed." 

On  a  subseqnent  occasion  the  first  discharge  in  the  tube  (190) 
exhibited  a  fine  purple  negative  glow,  with  two  tawny  cloud-like  stra- 
tifications at  the  positive.  This  discharge  exhibited  the  fluorescence 
of  the  glass  tube  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  circuit  was  then 
broken;  on  again  completing  it,  I  was  aomewhat  enrpriaed  at 
finding  the  luminoas  discharge  was  no  longer  perceptible.  I  then 
slightly  heated  the  tube  with  a  spirit-lamp ;  the  stratified  discharge 
reappeared ;  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  deflected  about  65°, 
but  the  leaves  of  the  electroscopes  were  very  slightly  afilected. 
On  separating  the  plates  of  the  micrometer-electrometer,  sparks 
paaaed ;  the  atratificataona  in  1 90  became  confoaed,  intermmgling  with 
each  other,  and  no  longer  preaenting  that  deameaa  of  definition 
which  I  have  described. 

With  tube  202,  which  is  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  silver  iu 
lieu  of  brass  terminal  wires,  there  was  not  any  discharge  from  the 
battery  until  the  potash  was  heated.  At  first  it  presented  a  fine 
white  glow  on  the  negatiTe  wire,  then  one  of  a  tawny  red  colour  on 
the  pMttife ;  and  on  heat  being  applied,  atratificationa,  aa  in  190, 
were  observed. 

The  battery  was  then  connected  to  the  wires  of  tube  219,  the  same 
with  which  the  experiments  with  Darnell's  battery  were  made.  This 
showed  the  luminous  negative  as  in  fig.  3  A,  but  more  brilliant  than 
,  with  the  oonatant  battery-— prodncing  bright  acintniationa  at  the 
positive,  aa  if  partielea  of  the  carbon  were  fused  and  thrown  off. 

By  the  preceding  experiments,  I  ascertained  that  a  disruptive  or 
aparlc-discharge  could  be  obtained  in  air  from  the  nitric-acid,  as  well 
aa  from  the  water-battery;  and  that  when  these  discharges  were 
paased  through  the  highly  attenuated  matter  contained  in  carbonic 
add  Tacna,  the  aame  Imnmooa  and  atiatified  appearance  waa  pn>- 
dooed  as  by  an  inductive  coil,  a  proof  that  whateirer  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena,  it  coidd  not  ariae  firom  any  pecdiiar  action 
of  that  apparatus. 

With  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  voltaic  battery,  in  which 
the  insulation  of  the  cells  is  disregarded,  the  luminous  discharge  is 
uaually  obtained  by  completing  the  circmt,  and  then  separating  the 
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terminal  wires  or  the  charcoal  pomts>  the  length  of  the  arc  heing  m 

relation  to  the  number  of  the  elements  of  the  oattery. 

With  the  water-battery  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  the 
slightest  appearance  of  an  arc-discharge  ;  for  whether  the  terminals 
of  the  battery  were  the  plates  of  my  micrometer-electrometer,  me- 
taUie  wires,  or  diarooal,  toe  resolt  was  the  same ;  viz.  ckarl^  sepa- 
rated and  distinct  sparks,  which  continued  until  the  water  in  the 
cells  had  nearly  evaporated.  With  four  hundred  (each  cell  heing 
insulated)  of  Grove's  nitric-acid  battery,  similar  spark-discharges  were 
obtained  between  the  plates  of  my  micrometer-electrometer,  without 
producing  the  voltaic  arc,  although  by  a  momentary  completion  of 
the  circmt  it  was  ohtained  with  great  biillianinr. 

In  carbonic-acid  vacuum  tubes,  and  perdcoiarly  in  ihose  in  which 
carbon-balls  were  inserted,  tiie  disruptive,  as  well  as  the  voltaic  arc 
discharge  (under  the  conditions  described),  was  obtained  from  the 
nitric-acid  battery ;  and  in  both  instances  the  stratified  appearance 
was  observed,  the  difference  being,  that  with  the  arc-discharge  the 
ttratifications  were  far  more  yiTicT  aild  brilliant,  and  the  disdiarge 
itself  evidently  more  energetic.  With  the  disruptive  discharge,  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer  was  but  slightly  deflected,  nor  could  any 
apparent  chemical  action  be  observed  in  the  battery  ;  but  instantly 
on  the  production  of  the  arc-discharge,  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter was  strongly  deflected,  and  in  all  the  cells  of  the  battery  it 
was  evident  that  mtenae  chemical  action  had  been  produced. 

If  carbon-balls  are  attached  to  the  wires  of  a  carbonic-acid ▼acnum 
tube,  the  arc-discharge  is  obtained  from  a  nitric-acid  battery  when- 
ever the  potash  is  heated.  This  process  facilitates  the  discharge, 
and  assists  the  disintegration  of  the  carbon  particles  ;  and  these  in  a 
minute  state  of  division  are  subsequently  found  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  glass.  It  is  these  particles  which  produce  the  anvdisdiarge, 
with  its  intense  vivid  light  so  suddenly  observed,  with  far  more  bril- 
liant eflects  than  the  usual  stratified  discharge.  During  its  passage 
the  conducting  power  of  the  vacuum-tube  is  found  to  be  greatly 
enhanced,  as  shown  by  the  galvanometer,  the  electroscope,  and  the 
intense  chemical  action  in  the  battery. 

The  same  explanation  that  I  ventured  to  offer  in  the  Bakerian 
Lecture  for  1858,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  stratified  discharge  arising 
from  the  impulses  of  a  force  acting  on  highly  attenuated  but  resist- 
ing media,  is  also  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  the  voltaic  battery 
in  vacua ;  while  the  fact  of  this  discharge,  even  its  full  intensity 
having  been  now  ascertained  to  be  also  stratified,  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  ordinary  discharge  of  the  voltaic  battery,  under 
every  condition,  is  not  continuous,  but  intermittent — that  it  consists 
of  a  series  of  pulsations  or  vibrations  of  greater  or  lesser  velocity, 
according  to  the  resistance  in  the  chemical  or  metallic  elements  oif 
the  battery,  or  the  conducting  media  through  which  the  discharge 
passes. 
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March  29, 1860. — Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodiey  Bart.,  F^.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  communications  were  read  :— 

"  On  the  Volumetric  Relations  of  Ozone,  and  the  Action  of  the 
Electrical  Discharge  on  Oxygen  and  other  Gases."  By  Thomas 
Andrews,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and'P.  G.  Tait,  Esq.,  M.A. 

This  paper  contains  the  full  details  of  the  authors'  experiments 
on  the  Tolnmetric  changes  which  occur  in  the  formation  of  ozone. 
From  three  distinct  eeries  of  experiments,  performed  by  diffiBient 
methods,  they  show  that  when  ozone  is  formed  from  pure  oxygen  by 
the  action  of  the  electrical  discharge,  a  condensation  takes  place,  as 
had  already  been  announced  in  a  former  Note  published  in  the 
'  Proceedings/  But  the  condensation  is  much  greater  than  the  earlier 
ezperimenta  of  the  authors  on  the  ezpannon  by  heat  of  dectrolytic 
ozone  had  indicated.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  great,  that  if  the  allotropic 
view  of  the  constitution  of  ozone  be  correct,  the  density  of  that  body, 
as  compared  with  oxygen,  would  be  represented  by  a  number  cor- 
responding to  the  density  of  a  solid  or  liquid  rather  than  that  of  a 
gaseous  substance.  This  conclusion  follows  necessarily  from  the 
authors'  experiments,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  when  ozone  comes 
into  contact  with  such  substances  as  iodine,  or  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  one  portion  of  it  is  changed  back  into  common  oxygen, 
while  the  remainder  enters  into  combination,  and  that  these  portions 
are  so  related  to  oue  another,  that  the  expansion  due  to  the  one  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  contraction  arising  from  the  other.  For  the 
details  of  the  experiments  and  of  the  methods  of  investigation  em- 
ployed, reference  must  be  made  to  the  ori^nal  paper. 

The  second  part  of  the  communication  is  devoted  to  the  action  of 
the  silent  discharge  and  of  the  electrical  spark  on  other  gases. 
Hydrogen  and  nitrogen  undergo  no  change  of  volume  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  cither  form  of  discharge.  Cyanogen  is  readily  de- 
composed by  the  spark,  but  presents  so  great  a  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  electricity,  that  the  action  of  the  silent  discharge  can 
scarcely  be  observed.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  readily  attacked  by 
both  forms  of  discharge,  with  increase  of  volume  and  formation  of 
nitrogen  and  hyponitric  acid-  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  exhibits  the 
remarkable  example  of  a  gas  which,  under  the  action  either  of  the 
silent  discharge  or  of  the  spark,  nndeifgoes,  like  oxygen,  a  diminu- 
tion of  volume.  It  also  is  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  hyponitric 
acid.  Carbonic  oxide  has  given  results  of  great  interest;  but  the 
nature  of  the  reaction  has  been  only  partially  investigated.  The 
silent  discharge  decomposes  this  gas  with  production  of  a  substance 
of  a  bronze  colour  on  the  positive  wire.  The  spark  acts  differently, 
destroying,  as  in  the  case  of  oxygen,  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
traction produced  by  the  silent  discharge.  The  authors  are  engaged 
in  the  further  prosecution  of  this  inquiry. 

"Oa  the  Equation  of  IMffbrences  for  an  Equatkm  of  any  Order, 

and  in  particular  for  the  Equations  of  the  Orders  Two^  Three,  Four* 
and  Fire."   By  Arthur  Cayley,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
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On  the  Theory  of  £Uiptic  Motkm.*'  Bj  Arthur  Cayley,  Eiq.. 
F.B.S. 


On  the  Application  of  Electrical  Discharges  from  the  Induction 
Coil  to  the  pmpoeei  of  lUaminatioii."    By  J.  P.  Gaaaiot,  £bq.« 

K.R.S. 

The  subjoined  figure  represents  a  carbouic- 
add  vacuum  tube  of  about  -r^^  of  an  inch  inter- 
nal cBameCer,  upand  in  fhe  vnrm  of  a  flattened 
spiral.   The  wider  ends  of  the  tube,  in  which 

tlic  j)latinum  wires  are  sealed,  are  2  inches  in 


length  and 


about  ^  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines ;  they  are  enclosed 
in  a  wooden  case  (indicated  by  the  surrounding 
entire  1lne)»  so  as  to  permit  only  the  spiral  to  be 
exposed. 

When  the  discharge  from  a»RuhmkorfT's  in- 
duction apparatus  is  passed  through  the  vacuum- 
tube,  the  spiral  becomes  intensely  luminous,  ex- 
hibiting a  brilliant  white  light.  Mr.  Gassto^ 
who  exhibited  the  experiment  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Society,  caused  the  discharge  from  the 
induction  coil  to  pass  through  two  miles  of  cop- 
per wire  ;  with  the  same  coil  excited  so  as  to 

five  a  spark  through  air  of  one  inch  in  length, 
e  aseertnned  that  the  luminosity  in  the  spiral 
was  not  reduced  when  the  disehar^  passed 
throud^  14  miles  of  No.  32  copper  wire. 


LXXV.  Intelligence  and  Miscellaneous  Articles. 

ON  TftV  ALLBGID  PRACTIOS  OF  ABaXIfXO-BATINO  IN  8TTBIA. 

BY  DK'.      B.  XOSCOB. 

PaoFBSSOB  RoscoE  being  anxious  to  obtain  further  definite  informa- 
tion  respecting  the  extraordinary  statements  of  Von  Tschudi,  quoted 
by  Johnston  in  his  '  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,'  that  persons  in 
Styria  are  in  the  habit  of  regidarly  taking  doses  of  arsenious  acid, 
varying  in  quantity  from  2  fo  5  grains  daily,  was  supplied,  through 
the  kindness  of  his  friend  Professor  Pebel  of  Lemberg,  with  a  series 
of  letters  written  by  seventeen  medical  men  of  Styria  to  the  govern- 
ment  medical  inspector  at  Gratz,  concerning  the  alleged  practice. 
After  reviewing  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Kesteven,  and  Mr. 
Heisch  upon  the  subject,  and  having  mentioned  the  results  and 
condusioDS  arrived  at  by  tiiose  who  hi^  previously  interested  them- 
selves witii  the  sutjeet,  Mr.  Rosooe  stated  that  all  ue  letters  received 
Irom  the  medic»l  men  in  Styria  agree  in  acknowledging  the  general 
prevalence  of  a  belief  that  certain  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  oonti« 
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nually  taking  arsenic  in  quantities  usually  supposed  sufficient  to 
produce  death.  Many  of  the  reporting  medical  men  had  no  expe- 
rienoe  of  the  practice ;  otlien  describe  certain  caaeaof  araenio-eating 
wbieh  have  not  come  under  their  personal  notice,  bnt  which  tibey 
have  been  told  of  by  truatwcrthy  people  whose  names  are  given ; 
whilst  others,  acrain,  report  upon  cases  which  they  themselves  have  • 
observed.  Professor  Roscoe  proceeded  to  bring  forward,  in  the  first 
place,  evidence  beanog  upon  the  question,  "Is  or  is  not  arsenious 
add,  or  avaenic  in  any  odier  form,  well  known  to,  and  distrilmted 
amongst  the  people  of  Styria  ?"  He  said  that  he  had  received  6  grms. 
of  a  white  substance  forwarded  by  Professor  Gottlieb,  of  Griitz, 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  district  judge  of  Knittelfeld 
in  Styria,  stating  that  this  substance  was  brouc^ht  to  him  by  a 
peasant  woman,  who  told  him  that  she  had  seen  her  farm-labourer 
eating  it,  and  that  she  gave  it  up  to  justice  to  put  a  stop  to  so  evil 
a  practice.  An  accurate  chemical  analysis  showed  that  the  sabttance 
was  pure  arsenious  acid.  Extracts  from  many  of  the  reports  of  the 
medical  men  were  then  read,  all  stating  that  arsenious  acid,  called 
*'  Hidrach  "  by  the  Styrian  peasants,  is  well  known  and  widely  dis- 
tributed in  that  countiy.  The  second  question  to  which  Mr.  Roscoe 
sought  to  obtain  an  answer  was,  whether  arsenic  is  or 'is  not  re- 
gularly taken  by  persons  in  Styria  in  quantities  nsnaHy  supposed 
to  iHToduce  immediate  death  ?  The  most  narrowly  examined,  and 
therefore  the  most  interesting,  case  of  arsenic-eating  is  one  recorded 
by  Dr.  Schiifer.  In  presence  of  Dr.  Knappe,  of  Oberzeliring,  a  man 
thirty  years  of  age  and  in  robust  health  ate,  on  the  2"ind  of  Febru- 
ary, 1860,  a  piece  of  arsenious  add  weighing  4^  grains,  and  on 
the  23rd  another  piece  wdghing  5^  grains.  His  urine  was  carefully 
examined,  and  shown  to  contun  arsenic ;  on  the  24th  he  went  away 
in  his  usual  health.  He  informed  Dr.  Knappe  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  the  above  quantities  three  or  four  times  each  week. 
A  number  of  other  cases,  witnessed  by  the  medical  men  themselves, 
of  persons  eating  arsenic,  were  then  detailed.  Dr.  Holler,  of  Hart* 
berg,  says  that  he  and  otiier  persons,  named  in  his  report,  guarantee 
that  they  are  together  acquainted  with  forty  persons  who  eat  arsenic ; 
and  Dr.  Forcher,  of  Gratz,  gives  a  list  of  eleven  people  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood who  indulge  in  the  practice.  Professor  Roscoe  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  translate  the  reports  in  extenso ;  he  gave  extracts 
containing  the  portions  immediatdy  bearing  upon  tiie  two  questions 
at  issue,  and  deposited  autiientic  copies  of  the  original  reports  with 
tiie  Society  for  the  purpose  of  reference.  He  concluded  that  deci- 
sive evidence  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  brought  forward,  not  only  to 
prove  that  arsenic  is  well  known  and  widely  distributed  in  Styria, 
but  that  it  is  likewise  regularly  eaten,  for  what  purpose  he  did  not 
at  the  moment  investigate,  in  quantities  usually  cooHdered  sufBdent 
to  produce  immediate  death. — From  theProcemiffM  ^ths  Mancketter 
IMeraj  and  PMhaapkical  Socieiy,  October  30, 1860. 
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ON  THB  DIN8ITT  OP  MIXTURES  OV  ALCOHOL  AND  WATER. 

BT  M.  VON  BAUMHAUER. 

The  author  has  made  a  aeries  of  determinations  of  the  density  of 
,  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water.  The  alcohol  was  obtained  from  two 
different  sources*  snd  was  rectified  first  over  dried  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  Uien  five  times  from  Immt  lime.  Thus  prepared,  one  of  the 
specimens  had  the  specific  gravity  0*7946  at  15°  C.,  and  the  other 
0*7947  at  the  same  temperature.  This  number  agrees  with  that 
found  by  Pouillet  for  absolute  alcohol  prepared  by  Fremy,  and  was 
not  changed  by  further  rectification.  The  mixtures  were  made  in 
carefully  graduated  tubes  at  15*^  and  the  distilled  water  was  freed 
from  air  by  continued  boiling  and  cooling  in  vacuo.  The  alcohol 
and  the  water  were  weiglied  as  a  control.  The  results  were  reduced 
to  water  at  its  greatest  density.  They  are  collated  with  those  ob- 
tained by  Pouillet,  from  which  they  are  seen  to  differ  materially. 


Alcohol  in 
100  vols. 

1 

Baumhauor. 

Vint  miM* 

SwondMriM. 

100 

07940 

0-7068 

07940 

gff 

8161 

8119 

8121 

f»0 

8S39 

8283 

8283 

85 

8495 

8438 

8432 

80 

8638 

8576 

8572 

n 

8772 

8708 

8708 

70 

8899 

88;i7 

8838 

es 

9019 

8959 

8963 

60 

91.33 

9079 

9081 

66 

9*240 

9193 

9196 

60 

9340 

9301 

9302 

46 

9432 

9394 

9400 

40 

.  8616 

8486 

8481 

85 

9587 

9567 

9569 

30 

9648 

9635 

9636 

» 

VffVs 

vuvu 

80 

9746 

9747 

16 

9799 

9800 

10 

8855 

9856 

6 

9919 

9918 

0 

9901 

9991  1 

9991 
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ON  THE  THERMAL  EFFECTS  OF  FLUIDS  IN  MOTION. 
BY  DR.  JOULE  AND  PllOFESSOR  W.  THOMSON. 

In  our  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1854, 
we  ezplainea  the  object  of  our  experiments  to  ascertain  the  differ- 
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ence  of  temperature  between  the  high- and  low-pretisurc  sides  of  a 
porous  plug  through  \vhi,h  elastic  fluids  were  forced.  Our  experi- 
ments were  then  Hmited  to  air  and  carbonic  acid.  With  new  appa- 
ratus, obtained  by  an  allotment  froir.  the  Government  grant,  we  have 
been  able  to  detennme  the  thennal  effect  with  ▼ariotis  other  elastic 
^uids.  The  foOowuig  is  a  brief  summary  of  our  principal  results  at 
a  low  temperature  (about  7^  Cent). 


Elastic  fluid. 


Thermal  effect 
per  100  Ibl.  pressure 
on  the  square  inch, 
in  degrees  Centigrade. 


3*9 

7-9 
5-1 
3-5 
58-3 
62*5 


Air 
Air 

Air 
Air 
Air 
Air 


Air. 

+  96-1 
+  92-1 
+  94-9 
-f  96-5 

H-417 
+37-5 


Hydrogen  .. 
Nitrogen  .... 

Oxygen  . .  . . 
Carbonic  acid 


54*6  Nitrogen+45*4 

4'23Air  {+^^-^7 


Hydrogen  . . . . 
Carbonic  acid  .. 

Oxygen   

Ilydroj^   . .  1 
+49*3  Carbonic  acid  j 


1*6  Cold. 

0-  116  Heat. 

1-  772  Cold. 

1-  936  Cold. 
8-19  Cold. 
07  Cold. 
3*486  Cold. 
1*696  Cold. 

2-  848  Cold. 


Further  experiments  are  being  made  at  high  temperatures,  which 
show,  in  the  gases  in  which  a  cooling  effect  is  found,  a  decrease  of 
this  effect,  and  an  increase  of  the  heating  effect  in  hydrogen.  The 
results  at  present  arrived  at  indicate  invariably  that  a  mixture  of  gases 
gives  a  smaller  cooling  effect  than  that  deduced  from  the  average  of 
the  effects  of  the  pure  gases. — From  the  Froeeedinys  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  June  14,  I860. 


ON  THE  TEMFBBATUBE  OF  WATER  IN  THE  8PHBE0IDAL  STATE, 

BT  C*  HABIONAC. 

M.  Boutigny's  experiments  have  led  to  the  concluaon  tiiat  die 

temperature  of  bodies  in  tlie  splicroidal  state  is  constant,  and  is 
somewhat  below  the  boiling-point  of  the  body.  That  of  water  is 
96^*5.  Other  experimenters,  howeveri  have  not  found  so  high  a 
temperature. 

M.  de  Luca*  considers  that  the  direct  determination  of  the  tem- 
perature of  water  in  the  spheroidal  state,  by  means  of  a  thermometer 

immersed  in  the  spheroid,  is  liable  to  serious  errors.  He  has  esti- 
mated it  by  means  of  a  coloured  solution,  which  becomes  decolorized 
at  a  certain  temperature.  He  used  for  this  purpose  iodized  starch,  the 

*  ComplM  Budue,  July  23,  1860. 
PML  Mag.  S.  4.  No.  136.  Svppl  Vol.  20.  2  0 
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blue  colour  of  which  disappears  at  80°,  and  the  decolorlzatioii  coin- 
mences  even  at  50°.  When  a  portion  of  this  liquid  is  made  to  pass 
into  the  spheroidal  state  in  a  platinum  crucible  strongly  heated,  it 
does  not  become  decolorized,  and  the  spheroid  retains  its  colour  to 
the  end.  According  to  M.  de  Luca,  this  experiment  proves  that 
the  temperatute  of  watelr  in  the  spheroidal  statu  does  not  exceed 
and  is  even  below  50^. 

M.  de  Luca  also  states  that  a  spheroid  of  albumen  containing 
twice  its  volume  of  water  becomes  opalescent  on  its  surface  only, 
while  the  centre  remains  limpid  and  transparent,  so  that  it  can  he 
dissolved  in  water,  coagulated  by  heat,  and  the  albumen  precipitated 
by  alcohol. 

The  author  (says  M.  Maiignac)  would  {urohabfy  have  obtained 

more  desisive  results  by  placing  in  suspension  in  water  substances 

fusible  at  fixed  temperatures.  The  reactions  to  which  he  appeals 
do  not  tal<e  place  at  jierfectly  distinct  points  ;  they  are  possible 
within  considerable  ranges  of  the  thermometric  scale,  but  are  acce- 
lerated by  a  higher  temperature.  Those  who  have  had  occasion  to 
e^bit  the  decoloiization  of  iodized  starch,  must  have  seen  that  the 
temperature  reaches  boiling  before  the  colour  disappears,  and  it  is 
otily  decolorized  even  after  some  time,  although,  as  M.  de  Luca 
says,  when  exposed  for  some  time  to  80°  it  is  also  decolorized.  The 
direct  measurement  of  the  temperature  of  the  spheroidal  state  is  un- 
doubtedly liable  to  error  from  the  influence  of  the  radiant  heat  of 
the  sides  of  the  incandescent  crucible.  But  this  affects  the  stem« 
tod  not  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  is  therefore  inconsiderable. 

The  following  simple  experiment  gives  a  method  of  determining 
the  real  temperature  of  the  spheroidal  state,  not  in  an  absolutely  exact 
manner,  but  at  any  rate  with  a  certain  approximation,  and  with  com> 
plete  security. 

For  this  purpose  as  large  a  quantity  of  wateras  possiUe  is  brought 
into  the  spheroidal  state,  and  without  removing  the  lamp^  the  cru- 
cible is  inclined  so  that  the  water  falls  into  a  small  thin  platinum 
crucible  ])laccd  at  its  side,  and  containing  a  small  thermometer. 
Another  experiment  is  then  made  in  the  same  manner,  but  eimj^y 
with  boiling  water. 

The  temperature  of  tUe  crucible  and  thie  thermometer  depend  on 
the  mass  of  the  water  t  and  as  it  ^uM  be  difilcult  always  to  work 
with  the  same  qUi&ntity  of  water,  a  crucible  should  be  taken  tolnall 
enough  to  be  completely  filled  with  the  water  placed  in  it. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  and  the  results  have 
not  varied  much.  With  water  in  the  spheroidal  state,  the  thermo- 
meter rose  to  86"*  oT  87**:  with  boiling  water  it  was  90^  These 
experiments  seem  to  prove  that  the  temperature  of  water  in  the 
sphetoidal  state  is  higher  than  that  attributed  to  it  by  M.  de  Luca ; 
they  confirm,  however,  the  number  admitted  by  Botttigny.-^SiMw- 
tktfue  UmwrteUe,  September  20,  1860. 
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